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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


npiTE following translation is in iiart the woik of Mr. G. 

H. Venables (translator of Schmid’s TthUral Theology of 
the Ntio Testament ), and in greater measure that of the ltev. 
If. U. Weitbrecht, — the four last Lectures, and the last section 
( IT) of Lecture iv. (from p. 260), having been translated by 
him. Mr Weitbrecht, who has just received Deacon’s outers 
in the diocese of Chester, studied for some years in Geim.my, 
and being the author’s brother-in -lav/, and former pupil, has 
throughout been favoured with Professor Chiistlieb’s special 
sanction and assistance, which hare also been extended to 
other paits of the woik. Y or the objects mainly kept in view 
iti successive poi lions of tins important Treatise, and for some 
changes made in the present translation, which may almost 
he regarded as a third edition of the oiiginal woik, the reader 
is referred to the author's own account of them in the follow- 
ing Preface. In addition to what is there said, tlie re, uhi’s 
attention may also be invited to the valuable Exposition of 
fhe*Scriptuml Doctrine of the Tiinity in Section A (pp. 244- 
265) of the 1 ourth Lecture. 


T. L. 1L 




PREFACE. 


S OON aftei the appeal aucc «i the Second Edition (consider- 
ably enlarged) ot the German ougmil ot these Lectures* 
I received mqumes fiom various qmuteis, both in the United 
Kingdom and in America, requesting my pti mission lor their 
translation into English These mqunics convinced me that, 
though calculated in the fiist instance to nmt the special 
needs of thinking people in Gcnnany, my woik nught yet 
prove used ul, and supply a want that was sensibly telt else- 
where Nothing, indeed, can he moie evident than that time 
is everywhere in the piesent day a ceitam community ot in- 
terests in the ranks both ot Christianity and Unheliti,— no 
noteworthy production appealing anywhere now on eithei side 
without soon being made, by means of translations, the com- 
mon propel ly of like-minded readers in all languages We 
all know too well how much injuiy Gennan Nationalism and 
•Infidelity have done to the cause ot Chnst in othu lands It 
seems, tlieiefore, to be a special obligation lestmg on laitbtul 
orthodox theologians in Germany to endeavour to extend then 
influence beyond the limits ot their own Fatheiland, and to 
show to Chiistian students in other countnes what weapons 
and tactics they have found most uselul m repelling the 
assaults of Unbelief among themselves In the piesent m- 
# 8tjpice I had, moreover, peculiar motives for encoui aging and 
aiding an English translation of my book It is now ten 
years ago (the winter of 1803-4), that, being then pastor of 
the German congiegation in Islington, I delivued (at the 
Albion Hall, London Wall) my first senes ol public lectures 
in defence of Christianity. These lectures were add k ssed to 
the educated Germans oi London generally, and a portion of 
the groundwork of the present senes was hud in that early 
1 Modeme Zweitel am ChruUut hen OloaUn. Bonn A M irciw. 1870 
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effort to set forth a systematic plan of Christian apologetics. 

I may say, therefore, that this translation does in a certain 
way carry back to England a production whose first* beginnings 
took their rise in that country. 

The three main sources of Modern Doubt in respect to the 
chief points of Christian belief and verity, may be found in 
some of the vaunted principles and assumed results of meta- 
physical philosophy, historical criticism, and natural science. 
With the first (Loot. L-V.), and in part with the second of 
these sources (c.g. the modern critical theories of the gospel 
history and the origin of early Christianity, Lect. VL-VJIL), 

I have dealt in such a way that the whole argument is made 
to turn on one main central point, the Scriptural and Chris- 
tian conceptions of the Divine Nature. It has been my chief 
endeavour, by treating first of the fundamental relations be- 
tween Reason and Revelation (in Lect. II.), and discussing the 
non-scriptural conceptions of modern Speculative Theology 
(Lect. ITT.), to lend on the inquirer’s mind to this one great 
central idea (as carefully developed in Lect. IV.), and then to 
avail myself of the positions so obtained in dealing with the 
question of miraculous agency (Lect, V.), and other points 
made matters of dispute by our modern negative historical 
criticism. In the lecture on Reason and Revelation I have * 
purposely avoided entering on the subject of the Inspiration 
of Scripture. My motive lor such abstinence was this. I* 
believe the decided separation (and not mere distinction) now 
established between the idea of Revelation on the one hand, 
and that of Scriptural Inspiration on the other, to be a real 
gain for modern Dogmatic Theology, though by the popular 
mind the terms are still regarded as almost identical in mean- 
ing. Another motive for such omission was, that I have long 
determined, and still hope to be able, to deal with the general ■*> 
question of the Inspiration of Scripture and special points 
therewith connected {c.g. the genesis and credibility of par- 
ticular books), as well as with the objections raised by the 
votaries of natural science to Scripture teaching on such 
points as the Creation, the Deluge, the Descent of Man, etc., iijl ' 
a second series of Apologetic Lectures. The preparation of 
such a course I have already undertaken, and its completion ^ . 
as soon as may be, in the midst of other arduous professional 
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duties, I shall endeavour constantly to keep in view. The 
present English translation of’ this my first series differs from 
the second German edition of 1870, partly by the curtailment 
of various passages which seemed likely to be of less interest 
for English and American readers, and partly by some minor 
additions, and the mention of important works which have 
since appeared on either side. 

It is now becoming more and more evident every day that 
Christian faith stands in need of a more extended line of 
defence, addressed in various suitable forms to the different 
sections of modern society. Whereas, when in former times 
objections were raised to the truths and facts of Christ ianily,-~- 
first in England, then in France, and finally in the German 
fatherland, — it was generally assumed that the challengers of 
Revelation ought to bear the burden of proof, the tables are 
now turned, and those who still believe anything are called on to 
justify their presumption in doing so. Experience, moreover, 
amply shows that countless as are the smaller apologetic writings 
composed for some special purpose or occasion, they are, almost 
invariably short-lived, while more comprehensive works cover- 
ing the whole ground are as yet by no means numerous. 
Popular works, moreover, in defence of Christianity, calculated 
"to meet the needs of uncultured readers, however much good 
fchey may do in their own sphere, cannot satisfy the wants of 
the thoroughly educated, who, more intimately acquainted 
with the arguments on the other side, feel that a victory too 
easily won really leaves the battle unfought. 

It is true that professed apologists, like Luthardt (whose 
lectures are well known by translations both in England and 
America), have addressed themselves in some respects to these 
higher needs. Still I have found many intelligent laymen 
fohB were far from being satisfied by a few remarks on certaiu 
cardinal questions, such as the relations between lh*a.si»n arid 
Revelation, the pantheistic and other philosophical conceptions 
of God, the possibility of the miraculous, etc., much to the 
'point as those remarks might be ; and from this I lmvc beam 
to conclude that in jcune quarters a need was still hit of 
? something beyond what had hitherto been effected by Christian 
apologists. This need I would fain meet by my treatment of 
these fundamental questions in the present work. Inclinations 
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and wants difier greatly. Some — and these form the majority 
— wish to have everything compressed into the smallest possible 
compass, and their wants are already well attended to. But 
others — if not, perhaps, very many amongst the laity — are 
willing to expend time and trouble in studying the disputed 
points. To such I trust these lectures may prove of some 
service* They are not, it will be seen, intended to be “ popular’* 
in the broadest meaning oi the word. They are primarily 
addressed, not to the great body ot uncultured or halt-cultured 
readers, but to earnest-minded inquirers among the really 
cultivated, who are accustomed to think logically, and whose 
mental powers I have accordingly in some passages pretty 
severely taxed. I have, however, throughout endeavoured to 
make myself widely intelligible, as well as to preserve the 
scientific character of the work ; and I venture to hope that it 
may be of some use to students of divinity and other younger 
men at our universities generally, by conducting them to at 
least a preliminary acquaintance with the most important 
theological questions of the day. Infidelity is now, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, especially fond of vaunting itself as 
being ' science ” par excellence; and the influence exercised by 
the deluge of anti-Christian literature and journalism threatens 
to lead many from among our educated circles to ignore the 
fact that a Christian science and philosophy still exists to da 
battle for the claims of Christian faith. At such a time it is 
both our duty and our privilege to witness more particularly 
to men of thought and culture among us, and to give them 
clear and thorough proofs that in Cubist are indeed “ hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge ; ” that unbelief, 
in fighting against Christ, rejects the truth, and that in reject- 
ing the truth it contradicts science. Doubly necessary must 
tills bo in an age which evinces more and more clearly t&al? 
all the great intellectual, political, and social "questions” 
by which society is agitated, must finally be resolved into the 
one great problem ot the truth of Christianity. 

Towards the fulfilment of this ennobling apologetic task, 1* 
would fain contribute my own humble efforts. I have every- 
where endeavoured to acknowledge what is true in the views of 
fny opponents ; and that the more, because I not un frequently 
missed such acknowledgment in other apologetic works. Error 
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ia alwaysassuredly a mixture of truth and falsehood, nor can it 
be overcome bo long as the elements of truth which it contains 
are unacknowledged, and not carefully separated from what is 
false. On the other hand, 1 have sought strictly to avoid 
unreal compromises — such as those attempted by a certain 
school in Germany — between Christianity and modem thought, 
believing, as I do, that they must invariably result in detri- 
ment to both sides ; nor have I ever knowingly allowed myself 
to polish off the sharp angles of the One Corner-stone. Every- 
where have I found it necessary fearlessly to indicate the 
fundamental conditions, both moral and religious, for the recep- 
tion f of our faith, and at the same time to maintain in its full 
force the distinction between “ believers and unbelievers/' 
which our opponents have of late attacked more boldly than 
ever. It is a sad token of religious laxity and indefiniteness 
that men should try to efface the clear lino of demarcation 
here drawn by Scripture, and to change the decided colours 
into meTe shades. If there be no essential difference in this 
matter, then there is none at all, and the whole strife has been 
waged in vain! 

No genuine apologetic science can neglect this distinction; 
but for that very reason it cannot expect to succeed in bringing 
back at once the world as a whole to a belief in Christianity. 

♦ Tilings moral and spiritual cannot be mathematically demon- 
strated, still less can divine truths. He who said, “ My 
thoughts are not as your thoughts/' has embodied in His 
words and actions a far higher logic than that whose prin- 
ciples Aristotle laid down. The acceptance of His truths 
cannot be forced on any by mere reasoning ; least of all on 
those who have not the will to* believe, and who therefore 
have never inquired earnestly as to the way. Even oral lec- 
tures in defence of Christianity, as far as my experience goes, 
are but rarely visited by persons of the latter class. The 
greater part by far of those who attend such lectures consists 
of professed believers and church-goers ; and they, too, are the 

* chief readers of apologetic works. In them they seek for 

, armour against the attacks of infidelity, ot for instruction 

which shall enable them to attain a clearer insight into the 
; grounds of their belief. But 4. veil if such works should 
pass comparatively unnoticed by confirmed sceptics, yet should 
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furnish weapons to those who still hold to their faith , strengthen* 
ing their courage and enabling them to fight the good fight; 
this would he a full reward for the labour expended on them, 
and a good service rendered to the Church of Christ. 

Jn conclusion, therefore, I would in all humility commend 
those feeble efforts to the Lord, that He would accompany 
them in their workings, both among friends and enemies, with 
His benediction. If what I have written should not avail to 
bring back many doubters to the faith, it may, nevertheless, 
instruct believers as to the certainty of the convictions which 
they have embraced, the sted fastness of the foundation on 
which they stand, and assure them of a complete and final 
victory. The Lord needs not ns or our efforts in His cause. 
He who in His own person is the Truth itself, is at once Faith’s 
argument. Faith's object, and Faith's pledge of ultimate triumph. 
Only His people must believe in that triumph if they would 
one day share in it, and that the more confidently when -the 
course of this world seems to render it most improbable. 
Their faith, indeed, in Truth’s final victory is already that 
Victory's inauguration ! 


Bonn, Januxry 1674. 


THEODORE CHRIST LI EB, 
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Pins 4, line 20, after “Clnistian faith/' add footnote : — 

1 Compare Reuter, Geschichte der relujibstn Aufkldrung im 
vol. i, 1875. 

„ 18, line 12, for “human forms of ecclesiastical practice," r<ad “human 
forms of theological conceptions and ecclesiastical practice/ 1 

,, 14, line 12, ctfUr “seriously believe in," add “and at piosent the Papal 
syllabus, some modern Vatican decrees, and thur iiduulous political 
presumptuousness against civil authorities." 

,, 14, line 24, /or “heistlf, her institutions," read “her theology, licr 
institutions " 

,, 14, line 6 from foot, for “The sermons of that period,” raid “The 
seimons of the preceding period, from the second half ol the *i\- 
teenth till the first third ol the eighteenth century, won*," etc 

„ 15, line 15 from foot, for “From the middle of the eighteenth/’ read 
“Soon after the middle ol the eighteenth/’ etc 

„ 17, line 8 from foot, for “a grossly exaggerated and thoionghly urn van - 
gelical/’ read “ an exaggerated, unevangelical, but convenient view 

* of," etc. 

„ 18, line 22, after “of her English sister," add “not to speak of her great 
neglect as legards her own independent constitution ; but she ha* 
favoured, " etc. 

19, line 18, for “is the hostility now excited/’ r*ad “ was the hostility 
about seventeen years ago excited, " etc. 

„ 24, line 20, after “ field of action," add footnote : — 

1 See Hundeehagen’s excellent book, l)er deutsche Prolcstanlismu «, 
3d e&, pp. 135, 166, 206 ff. 

„ "&S, liae 6, afUr “sensibly diminished," add “except in some quarters of 
natural scientists, influenced by Darwin and others/’ 

38, line 7 from foot, far “German,” read “ Germany.” 

„ 65, line 16 from foot, /or “with the ancient statesman, ” read “with the 
ancient philosopher, that 'to obey God is freedom’ (Seneca) , and 

# with a modern statesman, that * a nation / ” etc. 

ft 32, line 4 from foot, for “ wl tie itself of very," read “ while what it ac- 
complishes is of very/’ etc. 

m 74, line 14 from foot, for “in the eUnscienrc,” read “in the world and 
conscience/' etc. 

n 37, Hus 17 from foot, afttr “ educating tbun," add “at home." 
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xxii 

P«ige PI, line 22, for “(Rom. L 21 read “(Rom. L 21, 32). * 

,, 101, lino 13, for “a literary journal, ” read “ft journal/* fete, 

„ 10ft, line 2, for “Revelation, therefore, and the divine,” read “Revela- 
tion, therefore, and looking up to the divine,' 1 etc* 

„ 105, line 18, /or “spiritual development of humanity to such/’ *‘00*1 
“spiritual development of humanity for ever to such,” etc. 

,, ](>5, line 23, for “If it be denied that/’ read “If it be denied (what , 
Lessing does not do) that,” etc. 

,, 113, line 8, for “Revelation is a development, but not one to which the 
Divine Nature is itself subjected/' read “ Revelation ie developing 
itself, but the Divine Nature itself does not do so.” 

„ 113, line 3 from foot, for “ 4 a body and teeth/ ” read “ 1 a body and bodily 
organs. * '* 

,, 117, lino 15 from foot, after “they could not fathom,” add “ them eel veg.” 

,, 122, line 20, for “who do not acknowledge,” read “who do not suffi- 

ciently acknowledge,” etc. 

„ 138,' line 5 from foot, for “after having for ages appeared/' read “after 
having until modern times appeared only quite sporadically in Chris- 
tianity, first,” etc. 

„ 145, line 9 from foot, far “We find it in the Buddhism,” read “ We find 
traces of it in the Buddhism/* etc. 

„ 146, line 14, after “heralds of this wisdom,” add “whom Strauss (del 
alte und dor noue Glaube) has finally joined.” 

M 100, line 8 ,/or “has brought with him flesh,” read “has brought hither 
with him flesh,” etc. 

„ 171, line 9 from foot, for “Lastly, the pantheist may’ object, . . . 
cannot be one,” read: — 

“Besides this, let us not overlook what great help the Christian 
doctrine of the Tiinity is affording us in answering that whole objection. 
The object needed for contra position of self to another cannot, certainly, w 
in God's case, have been the world, as it did not exist from all eternity. 
But there was, according to Scripture, the eternal Word in God, the Son, 
til rough whom the idea of the world was existing in God before the crea- 
tion of this world. If God is love, as Scripture says, truly He always 
needed an object ; for love requires two distinct subjects. And these are, 
in fact, presented to us in Scripture, iu Father and Son, from all eternity. 
But then it is also clear that, if two are required, God and the world 
cannot be owe.” 

„ 201, line 2 from foot (footnote), aftei “foolhardy assumptions V* 

“A. Wigand (Der Darwiniemus, 1 Vol., 1874), E. £. von Baer 
(Zum Streit ueber dm Darwinismus, 1873), F. Pfaff, and James D» 
Dana ( Manual of Geoloi/y, 2d e<L, 1874) ; among,” etc, 

,, 209, line 4 ,/or “and cease as soon os the latter is altered,” read “and 
cease as soon as the latter may find it suitable to his purposes,” etc. 

„ 220, line 8, for “ 4 God,* that is, entirely . . . points out,” read “ 'Qodf 4> 
that is, as some have tried to derive from our Teutonic language 
(although it is etymologically more than doubtful), entirely and 
thoroughly good. The*ejQre>" etc. 

238, line 14 from foot, for “injury inflicted on,” read “injuiy inflicted 
at the same time on," etc. 
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Page 240, line 4 from foot, /or "Creed of St Athanasiue," read “Creed of 

Athanasius.'’ 

„ 240, last Sine, for “ school of St, Augustins/* read “ school of Augustine. ” 

fP 246, line 11 from foot, for “ abrogating not merely/* read “planing him* 
self in contra-position not merely to/’ etc* 

w 246* line 8 from foot, after “(Matt ix. 2, 6,” add “xii. 6, 8, 41, 42).” 

„ 246, line 2 from foot, after “(Matt. ix. 2, 3,” add 14 x. 32)/' 

„ 247, line 13, after “St. Matt. xi. 27/' add “28 ; Luke x. 22/* 

„ 258, line 7 from foot, after 44 independent activity to the Holy Spirit.” 

add “or, as we better say in the Old Testament, to the Spirit of God.” 

„ 304, line 15, for “And how did Spirit . . . laws of nature t” react 44 And 
how did consciousness grow out from the uiu onsciou* t how did 
Spirit first enter the world ! how man, with his free volitions, with 
the law of conscience, which both transcend all the fixed laws of 
natnre?” 

M 304, line 11 from foot (footnbte), after “ 4 Monemi/ ’* add “ Page 206 he 
aays; 4 If under certain conditions motion is converting itself into 
warmth, why should there not be conditions under which it is con* 
verting Itself into perception 1* Indeed, a scientifically frivolous 
aentcuce, which all earnest natural philosophers lightly greeted with 
a contemptuous smile ! ** 

f , 322, line 2 from foot (footnote), for “with revelation, . . . kingdom/’ 
read “with revelation, the historical development of the divine 
kingdom, and the ethical and pedagogical aim of miracles, the ap- 
pearance of which always depends also on the moral and religious 
development of men." 

„ 324, line 6, for “(Sehcnkel)/’ read 44 (Sehenkel in his first period).” 

,, 353, line 13, after 44 und die ft arizen," add “(compare also. The. Old and 
the New Faith, p. 76 foil.).” 

„ 379, last line of footnote, add 44 Even Eothe called the book a sad 
calamity for their own party ! ” 

386, line 11, for 41 one great religion of humanity . . „ only the effect/’ 
read “one great religion of humanity (p. xx,). We scarcely need 
to point ont that this is in some way the effect/’ etc. 

„ 395, last line of footnote, add “ Luthardt, der Johanneinche Urvpnmg 
dee 4 Evangeliums (1874). (Translated into English. T. k T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1875.) Beyschlag, zur Johanneiechcn Frage , in 
the Studien and Kritiken , 1875.” * 

,» 420, last line of footnote, after “ accommodation,” aid 44 He is looking 
back on a former prayer, to which he had already received Ins 

• Father's granting answer during the two preceding days (ver. lit. 
The confidence with which he is speaking is the fruit of his first 
prayer; and the blessed result, which he expects from this mighty 
deed on the people, is his heart’s inmost desire, which was truly 
justified by the effect on the Jews (vcr. 45). Where is accoiamo* 
dation in that ?” 

M 421, line 13, after 44 a deck ive point,” add footnote 

1 Compare also The Old and the New Faith , p. 80, where Strauss only 
v.;' . remark* ; 44 Was he the Son of God ? thrre is nothing to object (egaiust 

hi* discourses about his second coming;, except that they ivere not fuU 
filled, and therefore that he, who said so; cannot have been a divine 
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being." Apparently Strauss forgets here the earnest warning of St. Fetal 
to those 44 saying, Where is the promise of His coming f ” (2 Pet. til* A) 
If not yet fulfilled, does it follow that it never will be! 

Page 442, line 12 from foot, after 4, pale of Christianity," add footnote ^ 

1 Compare the open confession of Strauss (Ol*l and New Faith, p. M): 
M We are no longer Christians.” 

,, 468, line 18, after “Oosterzee,” add “Lnthardt, and,” etc. 

„ 486, line 2 from foot, after 4 1 root in his heart,” add footnote 

* Not much better is the most recent attempt of O. Pfleiderer ( der 
Paulinismus , 1873) to explain the conversion of St. Paul naturally, if he 
starts from the point that Paul “did certainly wage war against the 
Christians not merely with outward force, but also with the weapons of 
his over-ready dialectic,” and thinks that 14 the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, insisted on by the Christians, became by and by an argument of 
increasing awe for liis tender conscience.” For why does not Paul relate 
to the Galatians what had gradually gone on within him ? How can it 
be conceived that Paul, who, according to Gal. i. 13, was 44 persecuting 
the Church of God beyond measure,” should have entered into disputa- 
tions with those, whose cause he had already damned by punishing 
them most cruelly on account of their faith? And hod his 44 tender 
conscience ” been disquieted, would not that have tamed, above all 
things, his fury in persecuting * See the refutation of Pfleiderer in the 
Zeitschrift fur Protestanlismua und Kirche, Sept. 6, 1874. 

,, 539, last line of footnote, add “Compare also Luthardt, der JoTianneiache 
Urttprung dee 4 Evang pp. 154-203. (Translated. T. AT. Claik, 
Edinburgh, 1875.)” 



MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN RELIEF. 


FIRST LECTURE. 

THE EXISTING BREACH BETWEEN MODERN CULTURE 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 

O UR German forefathers had a grand old legend connected 
■with the terrific battle of Chalons, at which, in the 
middle of the fifth century, the combined forces of Visigoths 
and Romans obtained a sanguinary triumph over the invading 
hordes of Attilo. The bloody work of the sword was done, 
and the vast plain strewed with countless heaps of dead. But 
for three nights following — so ran the tale — the spirits of the 
slain might be discovered hovering over the scene of their 
late encounters, and continuing their ruthless conflicts in the air. 
The Eke has been the case with the age-long war still waged 
against the gospel, which, if at first conducted mainly with the 
sword, has now resolved itself into endless conflicts of opposing 
spirits. To give you some insight into the present condition 
of this world-wide struggle, more enduring and more significant 
than any material conflict, and lead you by the hand, as it 
Were, to those parts of the battle-field .where the hottest strife 
is tagin& will be my endeavour in the following Lectures. 
Arid first, we must take a survey of the mighty field itself, or, 
ih dther words, make ourselves acquainted, so far as may be 
is a single view, with the full extent of the existing breach 
between our modem culture and Christianity. 

That jrach a breach exists, needs surely no proof from me, 
^feasted* of educated persons now feel themselves compelled, 
eft by an essential requirement of modern intellectual culture, 
to* assume a critical position towards the whole of Clmstinnity, 
io ft* as it transcends the sphere of merely natural or rational 
regarding it aa an indubitable sign of defective eulti- 
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vation nr narrow-minded partisanship, when any one professes 
an unreserved adherence to all the articles of the 
faith. Great masses of so-called * cultivated M p efsons in Ger- 
many may be said, indeed, to entertain a deep-seated mistrust of 
all that is positive in Christian faiUi, even though still srnknew* 
ledging tho truth and obligation of Christian morals* Such, 
doctrines of the gospel as, for instance, the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, are quietly demurred to by these 
people, or put aside as mere anachronisms, about which the 
present generation hardly needs to trouble itself. Have they 
not read in numerous popular books and novels, papers and 
periodicals, and heard asserted in every educated circle, by how 
many social authorities these and the like doctrines are now 
openly impugned ? The first discovery that it was so, and 
the assurance with which it was proclaimed, may indeed have 
startled some a little. But by degrees they got used to the 
current expression of sceptical opinions, and to appeals on their 
behalf to the imposing authority of great scientific and philo- 
sophic names, so as in the sequel, from fear of being laughed 
at in educated circles for their childlike credulity, to be found 
ready to sin render bit by bit the whole religious faith of their 
lathers. The first thing given up would of course be the per- 
sonal existence of the Evil One ; then (for the sake of Balaam’s 
ass, or Joshua’s address to the sun and moon, or the Mosaic his- 
tory of creation) tho authority of the Old Testament; then, 
oue after another, single miracles of the New Testament; and 
finally, the doctrine of our L6rd’s divinity, His resurrection, 
and ascension, and all the other revealed foundations on wldfh 
Christian faith is built 

Serious and alarming as such a condition of things must he 
for every one who rcgaids it in the light of past history mid 
of tho prophetic word, it will avail nothing to make these 
phenomena a mere subject of lamentation. We must have 
the courage to look them in the face, and endeavour to com- 
prehend their true significance. Spinoza’s word applies here : 
“ Human things are neither to be laughed at nor wept over; 
our duty is to understand them” But this can only, be 
accomplished in the present case by a careful investigation 
the historical and other causes which have conspired to produce 
the present alienation of modern society from Christian faiths; 
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We ifinafe therefore, first, What my he the h&tort* 

eft end ethieal lectors by which the existing breach between 
(tows en& Christianity has been gradually formed f and 
secondly, How wide and how deep this breach at present may 
bet A summary answer to these questions, which of course 
$S all that could be attempted here, may nevertheless enable 
us, with our knowledge of the nature of Christianity and of 
Modem Culture, to suggest on answer to a third question* 
Whether at all, and how far, this breach can be closed I 


t — CAUSES OF THE BREACI& 

These may be classed under the following heads : J7&* 
torieal. Scientific, Ecclesiastical , Political , Social and Ethical , to 
each of which we must now devote a briei attention. 

a. And first, the Historical . Modern unbelief is only in 
part a new phenomenon. It stands m the closest connection 
with Similar movements in all post times, of which it js the 
natural outcome and result. Christianity has never existed in. 
the world without experiencing opposition, nor deceived if sell 
by expecting it to be otherwise. “ This child is set for a sign 
that Shull be spoken against” cried aged Simeon at the first 
Contemplation of the child Jesus. And the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles closes with the witness of the Jews 
in Home : “ Concerning this sect , toe know that everywhere it is 
spoken against? To what a height the contradiction rose in 
the period embraced by this twofold testimony, may be seen in 
the histories of the Lord's passion, and of the persecutions of 
the early Church and His first disciples. Each apostle enters 
on hie mission prepared for the extremest conflicts. “ We 
fw&ch Christ crucified” exclaims St. Paul, “ to the Jnn a 
stumbling - block, and to the Greeks foolishness? The first 
encounter between Christian truth and heathen culture is 
recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts whirl t*lls 
Jiow fearlessly S% Paul proclaimed strange and umwlcome 
* truths in the metropolis of classical refinement, ami m the 
hearing of the leaders of the old systems of philn-opby From 
that moment the gospel was availed, not onlv by the fanatical 
hatred of the Jew and the unscrupulous \mlence of Ilonum 
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statecraft, but also by the intellectual weapons of Hellenic 
literature and science. * 

Cynics, Epicureans, and Neo-Platonists produce elaborate 
treatises in disproof of Christianity. Celsus attacks it With 
considerable acumen as an imposition. Lucian, a thorough 
unbeliever in all religious systems, pours out his scorn on 
Christianity as " the latest folly in the world’s great mad~ 
house,” aud ridicules its martyrs. Christian writers find it 
necessary to give their treatises in defence of the gospel a 
scientific shape, and a valuable apologetic literature is gradually 
formed among the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

After three centuries of conilict, victory finally declares 
herself on the side of the new religion. Christianity triumphs 
in the Roman Empire, and gradually absorbing the remains of 
the old classic culture, derives therefrom a powerful impulse 
towards the production of a new Christian form of civilisation 
in the west. And even here the first beginnings of an occi- 
dental Christian philosophy are found to generate or foster 
doubts as to the proofs or evidences of some of the verities of 
Christian faith. The subtle doctors of medieval scholasticism 
arc seen to move uneasily in the fetters of ecclesiastical dogma, 
and it oittimes taxes the most strenuous efforts of a powerful 
hierarchy to conceal or cover over the yawning gulf between 
faith and science. The antagonists of revealed truth are 
henceforth to be found within the Christian camp itself, aud 
their attacks become in consequence the more formidable. 

The great Protestant Reformation, with all its added strength 
to the cause of faith, will be likewise found to have introduced 
fresh elements of danger. We now see the great religious 
principle of man’s personal responsibility, though maintained 
by the Reformers in the strictest suboi dination to the supreme 
authority of the divine word, aiming more and more, uifder 
humanistic and other influences, at unlimited self-assertion, 
and gradually emancipating itself from every kind of authority, 
even upon fundamental articles of faith. The conditions of 
the conflict are now changed. Whereas in former times thq. 
various elements of the old classical culture and philosophy 
had opposed themselves to Christianity as something young 
and new, so now henceforth Christianity and - its articles of 
faith, are regarded as old and obsolescent by the advocates u# 
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modem cultivation and science. It is the children rising up 
in strife against an aged mother. 

It was not, however, till towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that free modes of thought began to obtain any sensible 
influence with the common people. But now, the more cold 
and lifeless Church orthodoxy had become, and the more all 
sound theological inquiry was again degenerating into scholastic 
subtleties, the greater was the impulse felt to proceed with 
rapid strides from freedom of conscience to unrestrained free- 
thinking. Such thinkers as Descartes, Spinoza, Pufendorf, 
Thomasins, Baylc, Leibnitz, and Wolf, proceeded with more or 
less temerity to unsettle all traditional religious convictions, 
and in some cases to destroy their very foundations, while 
a new presumptuous popular philosophy of sound common 
sense (so called) began to develop© an almost open hostility to 
the revealed doctrines of all churches. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Italy had taken the 
lead in the development of free thought; in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, England and France arc the first to show the 
way. In England, from the middle of the seventeenth to that 
of the eighteenth century, one portion after another of the 
great body of Christian faith is dissolved in the crucible of 
a Hobbes or a Ilume, or under the attacks of the long 
series of the English deists, — Herbert of Cherbury, Poland, 
Collins, Woolston, Shaftesbury, Tindal, Chubb, JBolingbroke, 
and others. Unitarians having begun with the denial of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, these deists soon follow, first with 
the rejection of the prophecies and miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment, and then of those of the New, as opposed to reason and 
the laws of nature; and finally, with the denial of a special 
Providence, or any possibility of a divine revelation. From 
about the year 1690 to the rise of Methodism, and tho conse- 
quent revival of evangelical religion in the Church of England 
and among Protestant Dissenters, it might be said that in 
many a circle of English society the denial of all that was 
♦specifically Christian or in excess of the axioms of natural 
religion, had come to be regard^ J as a sign of superior intelli- 
gence* and the maintenance of ontrarv opinions as a proof of 
being quite behind the progress of the times, n s one so often 
hears remarked in a similar spirit in German circles now. 
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These results of English free-thinking were speedily intro- 
duced into France by Condillac and others. Jesuitism had in 
that country been slowly but surely undermining all tlie foun- 
dations of true religion and morality. Pascal, the man of 
conscience (a Protestant without knowing it), and Malebranche, 
were the last philosophers in Fiance who reverenced Chris- 
tianity. The Grand Moiunqnc, whose influence formed the 
character of the whole ccntuiy, based his supremacy in Europe 
on a culture which consciously derived its foims and principles, 
not from the spirit of the gospel, but from that of Greek and 
Roman civilisation. 3 he general apostasy fiom Christian faith 
thus induced was for u time concealed (under the prevailing 
Jesuit influence) by the outwaid forms of ti ceremonial religion, 
while secretly diffusing itself among the polished circles of 
Parisian society. Political interests, and not religious, were 
hcncelbith the motive poweis in the public life of Europe, 
which became nioic and moie secular and humanistic. Re- 
ligious in diffoi elitism, rapid \y degenerating into scllioh pleasure- 
seeking and grosser forms ol immorality, became the prevalent 
temper in h ranch social circle i, — all phenomena which are 
not wanting among those chaiaeteristic of our own time. 

It was not, however, till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that all reverence for the teaching and witness of the 
Church was openly abandoned. Voltaire now appears upon 
tlie scene. Exercising almost absolute conti ol, through the 
I’m cc of genius, over the intellect of Europe, and from the first 
directing inexhaustible stores of wit and raillery against reli- 
gion, lie did more than anj' other man of liis age to promote 
the spread of unbelief among the people. The annihilation of 
positive Christianity Voltaire regard c ■ as his great object in 
life. The heroes of the Bible were lor him mere knaves and 
fools, and the Gospel history a tissue of fables, fit only* for 
u cobblers and tailors.’* Luther, the Augustinian monk, opposed 
indulgences out of mere puitmnship. “ Had only Leo X. 
committed the sale to him and his order instead of the Domi- 
nicans, we should have had no Protestants ! ” Morality and- 
progressive civilisation were to be regarded as much more 
indebted to classic paganism than to Christianity ; and it is to 
ignorance of the gospel in the Chinese Empire that we may 
attribute the superiority of that people to ourselves in morals, 
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philosophy, and general culture! Could only the Chinese 
jcdigicn of pure deism be adopted throughout Europe, it would 
put a speedy termination to all our miseries and disputes 1 
Notwithstanding all this wretched superficiality and perfidious 
perversion of historic truth, Voltaire succeeded in carrying the 
whole mind and ispint of Ins age along with him. Matters 
reached such a pass at length, Uui the most Livolous assailant 
of Christianity was more hommiod and listened to than the 
most intelligent of jts advocates. Doubts and aiguments 
against the gospel w cue accepted without examination, whilo 
aught urged m its defence was condcmmd unheard pheno- 
mena of which we have again a repetition m our own time. 
Take, for instance, among many other examph the Fieuch 
Encyclopedists and Mateiuhsts , a Didoiot with Ins axiom, 
“ True religion is to have none at all a La Mitlim announc- 
ing to the world that it will never he happy till atheism 
becomes universal , the Syblime dc la Natan , according to 
which man is no longer composed of body and spml, but of 
mere material substancos; and finally, the fatal convulsion of 
the French Revolution (the after-shocks of which aio still lelt 
m France and Europe), with its impudent assaults on the 
whole fabric of Chindian faith and morals, down to the very 
existence of the Chnstian calendar, — take only these examples, 
^nd you will see how unbelief m the last century passed 
through the same stages and arrived at tho same icsults as 
now: beginning with doubts and difficulties about Christian 
miracles and gospel mystenes, it ended with comph te negation 
of the divine and spiritual, the very existence ol God IlnnseH, 
and of any moral and spiritual life in man. The laws ol 
historical development are inoxoiablc The seed sown w o 
Jesuitical moiality and superstition: the harvest reaped wa> 
JnaUeriali nx and mfidelity. 

In Germany, the general influences of the spnit ol the 
time were most profoundly felt. The meie name of Fn d< nclr 
the Great, “the philosopher of Sans Souei,” fnend and ]> tion 

i 1 Compare especially, loUaire et son temps, JJtudiS sur l<‘ > !*, jnr 

I*. P. Bangener. Roman 'itholics oftM <*oinp]am th vt msIjlIj i i nu n pm- 
ittet of Protestantism. Quite lately Bunop llupanloup, n lm 1 oh Afhcton 
and the Social Danger , says: “Prot* ' ntism iIu,v.oik of im’iihd m 

Europe/’ A comparison between the p < ty of Luther an 1 th** fu*' ley of Pupo 
or the mere name of Voltaire, 13 enough for a refutation oi this silly chai#* 
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of Voltaire, is enough to indicate how great the influence must 
have been of French intellectual culture in our own land. 
And what the French literature of unbelief did for the general 
public, English literature accomplished among the learned. 
Rationalism, however, properly so called, ix. the denial of all 
dogmas which seem incomprehensible to the ordinary under- 
standing, is an outgrowth of our own soil. The Leibnitz- 
'Wullian philosophy, which laid the foundation for a mechanical 
formal treatment of Christian doctrines, contributed largely to 
the general alienation from Christian faith. A sort of natural 
religion began to be taught both in upper aud lower schools, 
in which it was endeavoured to demonstrate the principles of 
Christian faith entirely by those of natural reason. Revealed 
religion, under this process, soon appeared to become a super- 
fluity, and whatever in it could not be demonstrated by reason 
was quietly abandoned. 

The most powerful attacks in Germany on the faith of the 
Church were made during the second half of the last century, 
when Rat ionalism was gradually gaining the upper hand. The 
so-called WoJfenbuttcl Fragments, published by Lessing, shook 
the faith of many in the truth of revelation, and especially in 
the cardinal doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, representing 
the whole of our Lord’s life and teaching as mere human 
phenomena. The notorious Bahrdt, of sottish memory, first 
professor and finally publican (+1792), endeavoured, by an 
admixture of vulgar sentimentality, to convert our Lord’s life 
into a kind of romance somewhat after the fashion of Renan. 
And finally, Nicolai, in his Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, the 
most popular literary periodical of the time (1765-1805), made 
it his business to cast a reproach of superstition or suspicion of 
crypto- Jesuitism on all that went oeyond the very baldest 
rationalistic morality. At such a time, when even ministeri 
of the Church, conforming to the general taste, chose for the 
subjects of their sermons points of general morality or natural 
science, the pursuits of agriculture, or the benefits of vaccina- 
tion, we cannot wonder at its becoming the general conviction 
that the breach between modem culture and Christianity was 
complete and final. 

Such was the inheritance which the present century 
ceived from its predecessor. Can w r e wonder at its prevailing 
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unbelief, even without the accession of other fresh causes of 
such alienation ? Among those w c proceed to mention — 

6 * Secondly, The Modern Stuniijic or Philosophical 

Several branches of modem science have received since the 
early years of the present century a very rapid and brilliant 
development, which has largely contributed to widen the 
breach between Modern Cultuit and ClmMianity Of these 
\vc may mention Mental Sen nee 01 Mctiplrysu \\ Philosophy, 
the Ilistoncal Cuticism ot Sr lipture, and several bunches ol 
Natuial Science 

The genual, but at first indefinite aim of the eighteenth 
century to resolve revealed religion into trnu humility, and 
the cardinal ai tides of Oluistnin faith into abstiatt ideas, — as 
of God, of ficcdom, of immoitality, and the like rurned 
towards its close a definite expie Mon and scuntiiir form hum 
one whose speculations constituted a fiosli epoch intlie hutory 
of philobopliy — Immanuel Kant Tins earnest tlnnku always 
spoke of the Bible and Chnstianity with the deepest leveicme 
and respect. It was his honest endeavour to hold fist the 
L'th m God, in f) ccdom, and in nnmo)tah(i/ as mdisp( usable 
lequircmcnts of “piactical reason,” and to limit the excesses of 
philosophical speculation by denying to “pure tcison” (luison 
proper) the nght or power of making positive dcUimmations 
mi things divine Yet this notwithstanding, it cannot be 
denied that he contubuted a powerful impulse to ichgious 
doubt, by laying down, and endeavounng with great force and 
subtlety to prove (in his Cntiqne of Pure Ilraum) that those 
ideas, when piactically applied, would lead onl} to tuoueous 
and illogical consequences thtit the idea of God, for instance, 
depends upon a chain of illogical conclusions, and that ah 
received arguments for the existence of God are unt< liable 
Yoi! will easily see what encouragement such speculations 
must have given to any floating doubts on the tiuth and 
certainty of positive religion. 

With Kant’s sueve^ors, Fichte and Schollmg, these dfoita 
pf speculative re&soi were under much less u frunt, md 
even the sacred triad of God, fi» c dom, and unmoit dify, whu h 
Kant had endeavoured to me u am by ippf to pi actual 
reason, was absorbed, along with the idea l Djuik Pu^ui dity, 
ill an all-confounding idealistic Pantheism. 2a t leceived 
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fiom Hegel its final development, who maintained that the 
development of the universe consists in the innet^ logical pro- 
cess by which thought proceeds from consciousness to self- 
consciousness — pure absolute unqualified Being having first 
to lie dev (‘loped into Nature before it can pass into its higher’ 
iorm of sell-conscious Spirit. 

lint such metaphysical speculations, utteily unintelligible 
without profound study, would have liad small influence on 
the general public, but for their reproduction in more genial 
and comprehensible forms m our classical literature. From 
Schiller, ardent student as he was of the Kantian philosophy, 
onwards to Heine (long an enthusiastic adherent of Hege- 
lianism) and his English and American compeers, Carlyle and 
Emerson, we find innumerable views and utterances in the 
woiks of poets, oiators, and historians which owe their origin 
to those philosophical systems, lienee in the present day we 
meet so many educated persons whoso faith m the personal 
Deity has resolved itself into a Wind in “ the moral order of 
the universe,” or in some universal "law” or "principle,” 
from which there may not indeed be mucli to hope, but also 
— and that is something — very little to fear. Many who 
know nothing more of Kant or Eichte than one or two much- 
abused phrases, consider themselves raised by their philosophic 
insight above any necessity of submission to the dogmas of 
revealed religion. 

But it is not so much philosophical speculation as histori- 
cal criticism from which the present generation derives its 
unbelief. Truths which rest on plain facts of history are not 
in the long run to be successfully impugned by mere specula- 
tions. But assaults which threaten to shake the historical 
foundation on which they stand aie much more formidable. 
And such have been those most frequently undertaken in*our 
own times. The coni' -fc is*. now removed from the field of 
mere speculative reasoning to that of historical criticism of the 
Ongincs of Christianity. Two Swabian celebrities, Strauss 
and Baur, here lead the way. Strauss, proceeding from A 
pantheistic point of view, and an absolute denial of the pos- 
sibility of miracles, represented in his Life of Jesus (fitst 
published more than thirty years ago) the whole Gospel his^ 
tory as in all its essential portions a mere chain of myths* 1 
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Products of the inventive fancies of the first disciples and the 
early Church, and made special efforts to annihilate in detail 
the various miraculous accounts by a skilful combination of 
minute discrepancies m the Gospel nan stives A flesh re- 
vision, or rather the reproduction of the original work in a 
popular form, is th.it which has moi o recently appeared under 
the title of The L)Jl of JiVts fa , the Gt.nutn Ttoph. JBanr, 
on the other hand, starting fiom sumlir II on li.m views of the 
nature of historic al development 1 , end* nmuwl m a series of 
acute and profoundly learned treatises to d 1 \ ( - 1 Ohnslianily 
of its claims to any supeuiatui il oiigm, by h pmsentino it as 
the natural product and combination of innumerable pre- 
Christian forms of thought, belief, and expectation In lus 
historical investigations concerning the New Testament, ho 
arrived at the result that all its books, excepting only four 
epistles of St Paul ( Homans, 1 and 2 Count limns, and 
Galatians), with the Itevelation of St John, aie spmiuus pro- 
ductions of an age about a century later than that of the 
apostles and evangelists to whom they are assigned The 
strenuous efforts now everywhere made to populari/e such 
matters has brought at any rate the names of these and 
similar works by disciples of Stiauss and Uaur to the know- 
ledge of almost every educated person in Gmnany; while 
Henan's (the Fiench Strauss) Vu dt Jews, translated, as it has 
been, into all the languages of Knropo, and over 3 y wheie dissemi- 
nated in forms ridiculously cheap, has found hundreds of 
thousands of readers in the lowest grades of society 

Of the thorough and searching examination to vlnrh thr^o 
works have been subjected m the replies of Neander, Thohuk, 
Ullmann, Ebrard, and many others, few except professed tbi o 
logians seem to have even heard, and fewer still have given 
fherhselv^ the trouble to investigate the matter for f Ik rn^ hr 
Hence the assumption now so common among (dm it<d and 
half-educated people in Germany, that the my thical ( hai v U v 
of the Gospel narration, and the spunousness of mo t nt the 
Jwokaof the New T ^lament, are points no longn admit* v; 
Of any serious question. Very U w, indeed, in onlinuy soual 
circles would seem to be aware Miat tlm mon liomly arbitrary 
assumptions of Strauss in his Lcben J^u t the weakness of 
Ids critical assaults on the historical souices of the Gospel 
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narrative, and the scientifically untenable character of JusmtwhA 
vaunted results, have long ago been thoroughly exposed* and tfayi 
the same work lias been satisfactorily accomplished for Sadr's 
elaborate theories of the nature and origin of primitive Chris- 
tianity by a long series of orthodox historians and expositors. 

But this is not all. To the afore-mentioned causes of our ‘ 
present unbelief you must add, further, the enormous influence 
of modern forms of that natural science to which, in prefer- 
ence to all others, the materialistic spirit of our age is so much 
inclined, the serious doubts raised by geology as to the truth 
of the scriptural narrative in reference to the Creation and 
Deluge, as well as to the age of the world and that of the 
human race ; the objections raised on the score of astronomy 
to biblical represent ations of the creation of the heavenly bodies 
and the position of our earth in the starry universe ; and the 
doubts, for which appeal is made to physiology and cognate 
sciences, as to the truth of the scriptural teaching concerning 
the derivation of all human races from a single pair. Putting 
all these doubts, objections, and assumptions together, and 
bearing in mind the boldness and assurance with which they 
arc maintained, and the attitude assumed by modern science 
generally, with its claim even in its latest most infantine 
forms to summon all other teachers of truth before its bar, 
you will have a comprehensive though superficial view of the 
principal historical and scientific causes which have led to the 
existing breach between Modern Culture and Christianity. 

But even these are not all. We must add to them — 
c. Thirdly, Causes Ecclesiastical . — This deplorable breach, 
alas, is widened by the unhallowed labours, past and present, . 
of the Church herself. And here you must suffer me awhile 
to pause and make a series of honest though painful con- 
fessions. ‘ \ 

It is a phenomenon that meets us in the earliest history of 
the Christian Church, that the outbreak of heresies goes hand 
in hand with the loss of spiritual life in the Church at laige ; 
that the rise of doubts has often coincided with the prevalency 
of fruitless controversies ; and that open opposition to, or sepa- 
ration from, the Church universal, has been the consequence of 
abuses and neglects in practice, or of one-sidedness and exagge- 
ration in dogmatic teaching. How lias the Church commonly 
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v acted in lefereuce to such opposition, brought upon her so 
frequently Uy hor own fault ? Has she not, both in earlier 
and later times, been all too ready to condemn those who 
differed from her with stem anathemas, and to call in the aid 
of the secular arm to enforce obedience from the unconvinced 
and unwilling ? And yet how much better would it have 
become her to have inquired, when opposition rose, what fault 
of her own might have given it occasion, and even some 
measure of right ! How well would she have done in en- 
deavouring to lay down from the very first a broad line of 
demarcation between undoubted and unchangeable Scripture 
truth and the human forms of ecclesiastical practice, which 
oftentimes not only admit of, but require modification, and in 
seeking to establish a clear distinction between what is the 
nucleus and centre of all Christian faith, the free grace of God 
in Christ, and doctrines which, belonging more to the circum- 
ference, do not immediately affect the foundations of the faith ! 
How much distrust and painful doubt, how many a breach 
between progressive culture and retrogressive theology, be- 
tween new discoveries of science and one-sided assertions of 
misapplied dogma, might have been thus avoided ! 

What was it in the middle ages that led so many nobler 
spirits into doubt as to the truth of Christianity itself, as well 
as to contempt of the existing Church system ? Was it not, 
on the one hand, the growing moral corruptions of the Church, 
and on the other the enslavement of men’s minds in the 
bondage of the letter ? And so it came to pass that, under the 
shadow of an iron scholasticism, a scarcely disguised infidelity 
had gradually developed itself ; *and in the very metropolis of 
medieval Christianity, Home itself, broke out occasionally into 
<men mockery. I would on this point remind you merely of 
tne fcharacteristic saying attributed to Leo x. (1513-1521), 
M All men know how much we and ours are indebted to the 
Christian fable” (showing that Straumancr existed long before 
Strauss), and of the decree of the Lateran Council, under the 
Same Pope, that one mist really believe in the imimnlaht} ot 
the soul! So thoroughly at that time, in what i**ir ud^d 
as $he very heart of (Jhristendc n, was the edifice of Christian 
faith shaken to its very foundations. Th<* Church having lost 
all sense of spiritual freedom, her intellectual servitude was 
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avenging itself by the rejection of every kind of restraint, and 
the surrender of all, even divine authority. Unbelief is often 
a mere reaction from superstition ; and for the existence of the 
latter the Church itself is, in the first place, responsible. 

Similar causes are still at work in the Roman Catholic 
Church in widening the breach between Culture and Christi- 
anity. On the one hand is the moral corruption of many 
priests and tire practical abuses of the convent and the con- 
fessional; on the other, the retention of many points of 
medieval superstition, exposure of spurious relics on the 
Rhine, and periodical repetitions of miracles in Italy which no 
educated person can anv longer seriously believe in. These 
tilings tend to make not only the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, but also our common Christianity, appear to many both 
odious and ludicrous, and a mere institute of obscurantism. 

All this illustiatcs the important observation, that doubt 
and unbelief asbail for the most pait, not the pure essence, 
but the corrupted forms of Christianity. The corruptions of 
the Church and her dogmatic errors supply these enemies 
with tlieir most formidable weapons of offence against her. 
They commit, indeed, the error of confounding the Church 
with Christianity ; but tins is one for which the Church her- 
self must be held in large measure responsible, identifying, as 
she often does, herself, her institutions, and her customs with 
the very fundamentals of Christianity, so making it difficult 
for superficial observers to distinguish between the one and the 
other. 

If from the Catholic Church we luni our eyes on the de- 
velopments of Protestantism, we meet with the like phenomena, 
though in a Jess degree. What was it \ '.at in the last century 
prepared the way among oiirselvos for the prevalence of Ration- 
alism ? Was it not the petrification of evangelical faitfi in 
the dry forms of a dead .»rdiocb*xy, accompanied by an almost 
total cessation of all further efforts for the diffusion of the 
gospel ? The sermons of that period were for the most part 
dry expositions of particular doctrines, accompanied by Yehe-* 
ment attacks not only on other churches, but also on many 
in one’s own church who happened to differ on some one point 
or other from the confessional standards, eg on Crypto-Cal* 
\ inists, Syncretists, Synergists, Majorists, Antinomians, Osian- 
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drians, Weigelians, and Aminions, etc. etc., making one’s head 
swim with the bare enumeration of the various " isms’* which 
the preacher felt himself called upon to denounce. At such 
a time, when a cold orthodoxy was almost everywhere being 
Substituted for living faith, when slavish adherence to the 
Church’s standards was put in the place of that free inquiry 
into the sense of Scnpture which the lust .Reformers had 
pursued, and a fresh bondage of the letter was nmoduccd, it 
became a simple necessity for eneigctie minds like Lessing, 
to come to an open bicaeli with tiuditioual Riotestamtism, 
“which, however painful in the making, must m vulholess be 
regarded as providentially nidnined” Litiunuhsm wa.s iu a 
certain degree right in contending for simple nimahty m op- 
position to theoietic orthodoxy. Tiuth itself was divided; 
the orthodox retained one portion, their a^ailmts another. 
The claims of “humanism,” too long neglected on the one 
side, were now opposed by the other to those of “positive 
Christianity.” Moiality, too long unduly depict mt« d, wai 
now exalted as unduly at the expense of faith. One evtn mo 
begat the other. 

It must then be confessed tint the Church theology of the list 
two centimes desuves the duel blune fur the gtmial apostasy 
which tlien began from the anrunt faith. And this di fed ion 
was not only occasioned by the Chuich’b own onc-sultdne^ , it 
was adopted, chenshed, and piomoted by the Chinch iU< li 
From the middle of the eighteenth to the end of the hist thud 
of the nineteenth century, tlx© chief authontics in pulpit and 
university were promoters of nationalism. If we have now 
so much reason to deplore the* pie valence of this spmt m the 
educated circles of our town populations, and its spu/id nmun ; 
the lower ranks too, we have only ourselves to thank lor it , 
Ve theolugians reap that which ourselves liave sown. 

We often complain of our great poets, and om (Lwr^l 
literature in general, that they exhibit such indifference, not to 
say hostility, to pos tive Christianity. Who is to 1 lame iu r 
#us? Once more- -Hie Fiotestant Church am on d mu-i Iw 
How could it be otherwise, tha 1 that those tn< if md J< ndmg 
iFpirifcs should, one after anothe turn *s de and ' , u do them- 
> selves from her ? What was if but the cold and molality, 
the. absence of all spiritual life and feivoui, and tlie hard, 
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unsympathetic deism of our preachers and theologian^ which 
repelled ardent and poetic minds like Schiller, &nd*mad$ them 
turn, as he does in the Gods of Greece, to the beautiful forms 
of ancient paganism, in preference to the days of a degenerate 
Christianity ? Such men are not to be regarded as the enemies 
of Christianity, but only of its rationalistic form as then pre- 
sented to them. Schiller, in the poem referred to, is assailing 
not the religion of the gospel, but tlie vulgar Rationalism by 
which it was defaced. Perthes is perfectly right when he 
says : “ It is the longing of a noble human heart which there 
finds utterance, pouring out its righteous indignation against 
formalists and mammon-worshippers, and striving after living 
communion with a real self-manifesting God. He only can 
mistake Schiller s true meaning who has no conception of the 
angry feelings which inspire the man who, never cheered by 
any true teaching as to the faith of Christians, cries out for 
help, and finds it denied him ; desires intercourse with the 
living God, but receives from his age no other revelation 
than that of a dumb mechanical idol of the understanding, 
enthroned in mere astronomical sublimity above the subject 
world.” Let us acknowledge, then, that true poetry thirsts 
for religion; that if our own great poets do occasionally 
seem to be in any measure cognisant and receptive of the 
spirit of the gospel, it is because they learned to find behind 
the mask of a degenerate Church the nucleus of life and truth 
which there lay hidden ; and that such was indeed the case 
from Schiller onwards, with his profoundly Christian poem 
The Song of the Bell, to the pious Uhland, who thus pours foi'fch 
the longings of his soul for "the Lost Chuech;” 

, 41 1 wander through the wood aVme, 

No trodden path before me lies ; 

The world I leave is cold and dumb^ 

To God I lut my longing eyes. 

I listen in Hie silent wild. 

Till notes from heaven I seem to hear ; 

And as my longing swells, those notes 
Seem to ring out more full and clear.” 

But all the heavier responsibility falls on the Church fat 
having had no answer to such longings as these ; all the more, 
must we lament the misfortune that the development of 
greatest poets and thinkers should belong to an age in which 
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the Church had nothing to tell them of a true and living 
Christianity and could only present them with its cold and 
lifelesr skeleton. 

But to come nearer to our own time, the Church of the 
present is also in tins respect not free from blame. Even 
now in England, where for ages past faith has struck its 
strongest roots in the very heart of the common people, and 
still retains in great measure its hold upon them, doubts and 
sceptical theories are rapidly spreading. Hosting on the so- 
called “ evidences of Christianity ” the Church of England in 
the last century had fallen, as we all know, into a deep 
slumber. From that slumber she has indeed long awakened, 
but it is now to contemplate with alarm her own impotence 
to withstand assaults from which the old “evidences” afford no 
longer adequate protection. She iinds now that theological 
training has been too long neglected in her great universities, 
and the vast majority of her clergy quite inadequately furnished 
for encountering the attacks of modem criticism. Many will 
not acknowledge this to themselves, while others of a nobler 
temper rush in hot haste to translations from the German, in 
order to make themselves au fait in questions stirred by the 
Colenso and other “ Broad Church ” controversies. The want 
of experienced leaders through the thickest labyrinths of 
jnodern criticism is painfully felt ; and many, in consequence, 
are seen heedlessly rushing on towards the most dangerous 
precipices of critical scepticism. Others, starting back in 
terror, seek in the communion of Home a refuge from 
infidelity. Others, again, — and these naturally form the 
great majority, — still thoughtlessly cleave to the barn 
letter of Scripture and their Church formularies, and think 
to entrench themselves behind these paper fortifications m 
ft wain security from the importations of German theology 
and critical science. By such persons a grossly exaggerated 
and thoroughly unevangelical view of the nature of inspiration 
is often made use of to decide off-hand on critical or scientific 
questions, which ought to be discussed on their own merits, 
and by no means interfere with the foundations of Christian 
faith. And so also, needless appeals to legal tribunals to 
decide on points where spiritual and intellectual weapons 
Ought rather to be used, are calculated not to heal, but only 
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to widen, the breach between Science and Christianity. To 
raise, moreover, mere questions of detail in the present con- 
troversies between natural science and theology into articles of 
faith, and give them an importance which is by no means 
assigned to them in Holy Scripture, is surely the very way to 
excite in many minds a not inexcusable indignation at sucli 
attempts at intellectual tyranny, but which is too apt itself to 
degenerate into total indifference towards any claims of divine 
revelation. The Church itself, and her one-sidedness, is here 
chiefly to blame. 

Things are somewhat better in Germany. The Church here 
has certainly avoided some of these mistakes. She has not 
set herself in opposition to theological and scientific inquiry, 
perhaps has rather been too lax in duly limiting it. She has, 
on the whole, followed the maxim of meeting opponents on 
their own ground, and withstanding them with merely scien- 
tific weapons ; and this course has resulted in a victorious 
advance of evangelical theology, despite the most formidable 
opposition, to a firmer, closer hold of the fundamental principles 
of the ancient faith. "Hut here our commendation stops. The 
German Protestant Church has fallen into other faults and 
errors not less injurious than those of her English sister. She 
lias favoured the advance of unbelief among her own people, 
by quietly looking on when she ought to have been up and 
doing. In the eyes of many, she has seemed to regard her 
own cause as lost. She has too long neglected a duty much 
better attended to in England, — that of encountering the scep- 
tical popular literature of the day by popular religious journals, 
tracts, and magazines, in which assaults on Christianity were 
duly met and answered. It is only onite recently that our 
Church has seriously set herself, by a revived apologetic litera- 
ture, to recover the ground thus lost. * 

The internal condition of ouv Church, moreover, in the last 
few decades affords in many respects a melancholy spectacle. 
How do we see lior torn by endless strife about questions con- 
nected with the legal rights of the Prussian Union I How 
much ill-blood has been made among the laity, by the excessive 
and quite un-Lutheran and unevangelical claims put forth on 
behalf of the Church and the ministerial office ! How much 
precious time wasted by theologians in useless controversies! 
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How much power and influence has the Church thereby hern 
losing with the common people ! With what bitterness do fcnw 
three great parties into which we are now divided turn the 
one against the other !■ — the Extreme Left, on the one hand, 
inclining again to nationalism, and the extreme Lutheran 
Right on the other, both equally hostile to the Evangelical 
Centre and its evangelical Church Congress ; those of the 
Left summoning against it the Congress of German Protestants, 
and those of the Right the Lutheran Church Congress ! Is it 
not enough to destroy the confidence of thousands in a Church 
which they see thus torn asunder by internal strife? And 
let me add one tiling more : How many of our clergy are still 
addicted to the evil habit of using, parrot-like, a round of 
religious phrases which have lost for the most part tlicir 
original force and meaning! — a habit than which nothing is 
more fitted to steel men’s consciences against reception of the 
truth, and alienate all persons of thought and education. 

Still greater is the hostility now excited in the minds of 
many against both Church and Christianity, by the position so 
perversely taken by some of our friends on questions of politic 
The true position of the Church with regard to such questions 
is surely this : to exhort each one fearlessly and impartially 
to the performance of his duties to God and man; to bear 
witness before high and low alike on behalf of truth and right, 
and against all manner of wrong and injustice ; and so to con- 
stitute herself the conscience, as it were, both of Government 
and people. How much real gratitude would the Church 
have earned from all right-thinking men had she really done 
tliis ! But the contrary has too often been the case. Men of 
both the extreme parties have in several instances given just 
offence by one-sided and partisan action in politics, while the 
inactivity and seeming indifference of others has done hardly 
less harm. We cannot here, of course, enter into details, or 
presume to judge in individual cases ; but one thing we may 
remark, that nothing is more likely to alienate popular confi- 
dence from the Church as a body, than when its representatives 
are seen to be wanting in impartiality in dealing with different 
ranks in the social system: when clergymen, for instance, are 
found bold and uncompromising in rebuking the sins of the 
common people, but timid or reticent with the great <and 
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powerful ; and prepared to defend or advocate through thick 
and thin the line assumed by Government, whatever it may 
be. How often has it been remarked, with truth, that the 
feudal party in Prussia are only too ready to identify their 
cause with that of the gospel, and to range their own party 
principles under the sacred banner of the Cross ! And have 
they not been greatly aided in this confusion of flesh and 
spirit by that portion of the clergy who, instead of maintain- 
ing the genuine impartiality which ought to characterize all 
teachers of truth, suffer themselves to be degraded into mere 
servants of a faction, and advocates of its prejudices ? Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church cannot be incorporated with 
a single party, without subjecting itself to the liability of 
sharing all the odium and mortiiications which in any political 
conflict that party may have to endure. Nor can we wonder 
that, under existing circumstances, the whole democratic sec- 
tion should be animated with a fanatical hatred to the Church, 
whose cause they see identified with that of the feudal aristo- 
cracy. Nothing has more powerfully contributed, since 1848, 
to the gradual and increasing alienation of the laity of the 
middle classes from the Church and its interests, than the 
belief that the clergy have entirely taken part with the uppeT 
classes against the interests of the people at large, and have no 
longer any heart for or sympathy with them in their endea- 
vours to obtain redress even of the most crying abuses. 

The other extreme party, that of the “ Protestant” Congress, 
has fallen into the opposite mistake. Endeavouring to swim 
with the stream of political Liberalism, they not only oppose 
their brethren of the Conservative CburJh party with the 
utmost bitterness, but incur as much danger of truckling to 
the powers beneath as the others to those above them. Put- 
ting in the foreground the evangelical maxim of the universal 
pi iesthood of all Chris? Lins, they are apt to turn it into the 
maintenance of an ecclesiastical democracy, and an application 
to the Church of the theory of manhood suffrage. Proclaiming 
the great mass of the people just as it is to be truly Christian, 
and so, in fact, to constitute the Church, they remind one of 
the old watchword in the wilderness by which it was sought 
to overturn the government of Moses, — “ You make too much 
of yourselves ; the whole congregation is holy, and the Lord is 
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among thenrfT — and seem quite to forget that it 5s net birth 
in a nominally Christian country, but the possession of Christ s 
spirit, which constitutes the Christian ; and finally, by making 
common cause with the unscrupulous leaders of the party of 
progress, they give to their efforts a sort of ecclesiastical 
sanction, and drag down the Church as effectually as their 
opponents into the miry slough of political party warfare. 
The consequence of this is, that notwithstanding all their 
efforts to reconcile Christianity with modern culture and pro- 
gress, inscribing as* they do upon their banner, ‘ f Innovation of 
the Evangelical Church in unison with the general develop- 
ment of culture in our time,” this so-called “ Protestant” party 
does really contribute to the widening of the breach between 
such development and any positive form of Christianity. It 
works towards this end from the side of intellectual ami social 
culture, even as the opposite extreme party from the side of a 
narrow-minded form of Christianity. It alienates the orthodox 
and devout portion of the community from the national cause 
and liberal interests, quite as surely as its opponents have 
alienated by their mistakes the national party from the cause 
of the Church. Adopting the tenets of the old rationalistic 
schools, it only confirms the already anti-religious liberalism 
of the time in its renunciation of all positive faith, betraying 
more and more clearly that the only reconciliation between 
the gospel and modern culture for which it has any heart, 
would consist in basing all the foundations of faith (so-called) 
on the dicta of that modern “consciousness” which aims as 
much as possible to dispense with any supernatural revelation. 
The natural consequence is, that many religious persons me 
rendered more and more mistrustful of anything calling itself 
culture or progress, and more opposed than ever to even the 
ifiosff moderate liberalism in Church or State ; while not a 
few theologians, who in many principles might be inclined 
to coalesce with the members of the “ Protestant Union,” arc 
deterred and disgusted by the excesses of their democratic 
radicalism. 

Thousands also, it must be confessed, are alienated from 
the Church by the conduct of come so-called “pietists” To 
Bay that such are mere hypocritas is a crying injustice ; but it 
must-be allowed that one-sidedness of judgment and general 
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narrowness of views does in many cases lielp to alienate men 
of culture from Christianity thus caricatured. When men see 
how shy and unfriendly our pietists (unlike so many good 
evangelical Christians in England and .America) show them* 
solves towards all national aspirations and endeavours; when 
they observe their narrow-minded withdrawal from what they 
rail tlic world and all secular interests and pursuits; when 
they remark that, instead of being, as the Lord enjoins, a light 
to the world, and therefore especially to their own folio w- 
citizens, they prefer to let their light shine in the narrow 
bound.') of a conventicle ; when they hear them passing ignorant 
judgments on matters of ait and science, or condemning every- 
thing as antiehriMhm which does not wear the colour of Un.iv 
particular section, harping alwnv- ''it one string— d lie sinfulness 
and impotence of the natural mart, or the prophetic announce- 
ments of the glory of the latter day, — as if these or the like 
were the whole of Christianity, — it is not to he wondered at 
that such narrowness of views in professed Christians should 
make Christianity itself an object of dislike or suspicion. The 
man of general cultivation is led to imagine that he must give 
up liis clearer insight, — the patriot, that lie must renounce his 
political aspirations, — if he would become what these people 
would alone recognise as an orthodox Christian ; and this he is 
naturally not inclined to do. 

What has been already said will he enough to show, that 
in our enumeration of the causes of the present breach be- 
tween Culture and Christianity, we must add to those strictly 
ecclesiastical and found within the Church itself — 

d. Fourthly, Causes Political — Our modem political de- 
velopment and aspirations are largely 'hit to be antagonistic 
to, or at least to lie outside, the sphere of Christianity. And 
this constitutes what has been truly called “ a profound internal 
discord in our life as a ^ ace end as a nation/’ — namely, that 
the Christian and Church element on the one hand, the 
national and freedom-loving element on the other, should be 
so violently opposed, some regarding Christianity as in itseJf 
a reactionary principle opposed to all modern progress, and 
others fearing all advances towards political freedom and inde- 
pendence as necessarily inimical to Christianity, whereas all 
history teaches that freedom comes and perishes with religion. 
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w|ih faith, and that faith can only prow and Sourish in con- 
junction with liberty. The two are* in the long run, inseparable. 

"In many cases,” says an English writer, "the true source 
of a man's irreligion will be found in his politics/' With 
none is this more the case than wnli the German people. 
Whenever the Church sinks to a un-re engine of the State, and 
advocate even of its errors and abuses, then the natural result 
is, that the opposition originally directed against the Slate is 
now turned against the Church and Christianity. Again, 
whenever the Church shows herself cold and indifferent, or 
even hostile to the legitimate aims and arpiiations of the 
people, then also it will soon come to he generally regarded as 
u reactionary institution, and political dedike soon developed 
into infidelity. A striking example of this is laiely exhibited 
in the relations of Italy and the Papacy. Knun the \civ 
beginning the latter has been wont to eoiil'ound ecclesias- 
tical and political intrusts, constantly making morality and 
religion subservient to its politics. The bitter fruits of theMi 
unhallowed confusions are now being reaped, The great, 
spread of infidelity in Italy during the. last decade is duo 
to the hatred felt for the anti-national policy of the I'apal 
See. 

Experience shows that some systems of government are 
specially favourable to the growth of infidelity. Among tluae 
we may reckon especially despotism and bureau ciacy. Church 
history proves clearly that the more freedom is granted to 
Christianity, the more it developes, the stronger it grows ; the 
more the State interferes with its organization, and endeavours 
to direct its movements, the more sickly it becomes. It is no! 
in the atmosphere of genuine freedom, but in the close ami 
jultry air of bureaucratic government, that infidelity will he 
found to flourish most luxuriantly. The close atmosphere oi 
red-tapist administration is for unbelief what a hothouse is for 
a plant. Look at Trance under the old regime. The des- 
potism of Louis Xtv. and XV. was a perfect hotbed of infidelity 
«nd free-thinking. Look at Germany. Nothing like the old 
bureaucratic system to produce and foster lationahMu, which 
in the fresh air of the War of Independence began to wither. 
Patriotic, liberal, and religious impulses were then for a time 
h a rmoniously united, and the irresistible fence ol that great 
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national movement grew ont of that union, albeit an incom- 
plete and immature one* But no sooner was the fmreaucratic 
system re-established after the Congress of Vienna, than in- 
fidelity again raised its head and began to develop© fresh 
energies. Since then, how many there have been and are who 
have sought to make up for cringing servility to the meanest 
representative of the State, by impudent self-assertion against 
Cod and religion! From that epoch onwards all political 
changes took a moro and more unchristian character, till in 
1 8 48 the alienation of the German people from Christianity 
broke forth all at once and came to the light of day. And to 
what must wo attribute this ? Chiefly to that reaction, of 
which the secret poison slowly corrupted the whole spiritual 
life-blood of our people. “Buddy driven back from the 
threshold of political existence, and restricted to merely literary 
efforts,” says a modern historian, “and deprived of every oppor- 
tunity of exercising its energies in a public sphere of action/ 
the younger generation has specially addicted itself to theologi- 
cal inquiries, and looks for triumphs in that sphere which are 
denied it in the field of action.” This alone would go far to 
account for the spread of infidelity and rationalism among the 
masses of our population. The “German Catholics” and 
Fi lends of Light who made so groat, a stir in the fifth decade 
of this century, with their total rejection of all positive 
Christianity, were in many instances Liberal politicians 
diiven from their natural sphere to wander after false lights 
of fancied liberty in the bypaths of Rationalism. 

The present generation has likewise been passing through a 
similar experience. The conservative reaction which speedily 
followed the revolutionary outbreaks of ; 848 evoked in many 
quarters a spirit of yet more embittered and pronounced 
scepticism. Vogt, Moleschott, Buchner, and others came 
forward as the advocates A an impudent antichristian mate- 
rialism, which hitherto had been unknown in Germany, but 
soon became popular in the circles of the opposition. Nor 
can we wonder at the vehement animosity of many Liberals 
to a Church which, starting back from the precipice before her, 
carried all her forces into the camp of their political adver- 
saries. Conscience assured them that their aim to make a 
strong and united Germany was right and noble, and could not 
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in itself be displeasing to Cod ; while yet many were misled 
by this conviction to confound a carnal Aversion from the 
troths of the gospel with zeal for liberal enlightenment and 
progress. It is now encouraging to note, that since the re- 
awakening of political life, the popular favour towards mate- 
rialistic theories seems to have scnribly diminished. 

<?. But to these political we must add, Fifthly, various serial 
and ethical Cannes for the present tendencies to scepticism and 
unbelief, Some of these we now see actiudy at work, especi- 
ally in the artisan and Labouring classes. What lias Christianity 
done — what can it do for us? are questions troquonUy put 
among them, as they chafe under the inequalities of our social 
arrangements. -And communism stands ready to give the 
answer, with its violent disruptions of existing tics and redis- 
tribution of hind and property as the basis of a new political 
system. Our German sense of right and conscience still keeps 
these principles in cheek among us, but in many of our larger 
towns wo iiml them already taking root, as likewise in Eng- 
land. In France, as we all know, communism prevails i\\ 
large masses of the population, combined with the coarsest 
antichiistiim aud .atheistic materialism. 

But, after all, it is to moral causes that we must assign a 
main influence in the present prevalence of unbelief. "Our 
systems of philosophy " said Fichte, " are very often but the 
re-ilex of our hearts and lives.” You will, I am confident, 
accept this axiom as specially applicable to the subject now 
before us. Each man’s position towards Christianity is nlti- 
•mately determined by the inwjjrd condition of his heart and 
will The gospel lias from the first proclaimed that the only 
way of access to faith is by the path of practical obedience, 
combined with the ready ear that is ever open to the voice of 
trutfi. "if any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it bo of God.” "He that is of the truth 
heareth my voice ” Action must go before knowledge, and n 
certain inward condition prepare the way for the gospel 
message. To understand the truth, we must first stand in it. 
Or at least be willing to enter and submit to it. 

Wherever there is a real alienation from the gospel, ethical 
Causes have much to do with it. There is son)' thing humi- 
. Mating in the first aspect of all Christian truth. It reminds us 
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of personal responsibility, of personal shortcomings. It wounds 
our natural pride and self-sufficiency. And oh, how hard it i$ 
to many great and aspiring spirits to come down from their 
high estate and confess to guilt and error ! For others, Chris- 
tianity has too much that is alarming. It makes of human 
life so serious a thing ; it warns so solemnly of the nearness of 
eternity and the certainty of future judgment; its sign of the 
Cross reminds us so awfully of the divine holiness and the 
Juitefulness of sin. Too many, alas, are not prepared to fight 
their way through all these terrors to real and solid peace, and 
catch at the idlest doubts and shallowest surmises to escape 
from the pressure of unwelcome truths. What pride does for 
the former class, fear does for these, in deterring them from 
embracing the faith of the gospel. And as for both these 
classes the entrance of the way of life is found too strait, so 
for many others the way itself has proved too narrow. Their 
love of ease refuses to engage in the striving after holiness ; 
their love of gain and worldly honour shrinks from the thorny 
path of humility and self-denial. With many, alas, sins of 
sensuality are either parents or offspring of unbelief; nay, 
every sin may be regarded as a step m iliat direction. The 
apostolic word is true of thousands in our day, as on the first 
preaching of the gospel : " The natural man received! not the 
things of die Spirit of God.’* 

Ignorance with many is a cause of unbelief, superficiality 
with others. Many are so absorbed in the cares and turmoils 
of their earthly life, as to have neither time nor inclination to 
inquire into the grounds of Christian faith, and so fall an easy 
prey to the assaults of the shallowest scepticism. Ars no)i 
kulht osornu nisi ignorant cm is mo.j true here. The most 
vehement opponents of go:- pel truth are ofttimes thos^wbo 
know least about it, and or<* not ashamed to exhibit the most 
astounding ignorance of both Catechism and Bible. Every 
close observer of the spirit of our times must be aware of its 
deep-seated aversion to any thorough inquiry as to the grounds 
or significance of any religious dogma. It would be a marvfei 
in any age but ours that shallow pretentious books like Renan’s 
Vie de Jesus, which set all sound criticism and historical 
investigation at defiance, should be so immensely popular, and 
go through so many editions. Who can wonder that All 
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.age so constituted should he driven about by every wind of 
, doctrine, — * 

”0n its own axis turning restlessly. 

And never find th»* light of truth ” 1 

And if there be so many various causes of ali ‘nation From 
Christian faith in the prevailing tendencies of our time, there 
ore not a few which render the assumption of a sceptical 
temper pleasant and easy. Unbelief appeals mainly to the 
intellect, and lays no restraint on the waywardness of the 
heart. It Hatters one of the favourite inclinations of the 
natural man to embrace and cherish doubt as to his own 
responsibility to any spiritual power placed almve. him. The 
first note of interrogation found in the Uihle follows a doubt- 
injecting word of the demon-serpent to our first parents: Ihtih 
God said? and then came the fluttering announcement which 
modern philosophy is so ready to repeat : IV shaft be or gods ; 
of which the present improved version runs thus : Ye are 
yourselves Cod ; that absolute 1 Icing whom ye oiv'o thought 
to be above you is iu you and of you — your own spirit. What, 
a welcome word to an unquiet conscience! There is no move 
eternity or judgment to come ! How charming to llie eaithly 
mind of the votary of pleasuro is the announcement that this 
world is everything, and the future nothing ! 

• Let ns ask our own consciences : Have we not here in these 
moral causes the deepest ground of our present unbelief, the 
fullest explanation of its ready acceptance ? In divine and 
spiritual things, no one errs entirely without his own fault. 

A due consideration of all tjic.se causes, old and new, which 
have co-operated in the production of our present forms of 
unbelief, will make intelligible the serious extent of the breach 
thus made between modern culture and Christianity. Xo this 
f must now invite your attention. 


II. — THE PRESENT EXTENT OF THIS BREACH* 

* 

A look into our town churches shows at once the estrange- 
ment of the great majority 0 1 our educated classes ironi the 
Christian faith. Modern culture concentrates itself in our 
larger towns, and it is just there we find our emptiest churches, 
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and, in comparison with the growing population, the fewest of 
them. Formerly the sceptic might say, with Faust, 

44 1 hear the doctrine, — what I want is> faith 

n nw, ahis, too often the doctrine itself is no more lieard. There 
are large parishes in Berlin and Hamburg where, according to 
recent statistics, only from one to two per cent, of the popula- 
tion are regular church-goers. Elsewhere it is somewhat 
better. But speaking of Germany in general, we may say 
that in our larger towns the proportion seldom exceeds nine or 
ten per cent., and in the majority of cases is far lower. And 
yet, in comparison with the days in which rationalism had 
possession of our pulpily there is, in the matter of church 
attendance on the part of educated persons, considerable im- 
provement. In country places things look far better. There, 
Christianity has still much greater hold on the mass of the 
population. But of these we do not now speak. Our agricul- 
turists cannot vet boast of any high degree of culture. But 
in the towns, whether you visit the lecture-rooms of pro- 
fessors, or the council chambers of the municipality, or the 
barracks of the soldier, or the workshop of the artisan, — every- 
where, in all places of private or public social gathering, you 
hear the same tale: The old faith is now obsolete ; modern 
science renders all genuine belief in it now impossible ; only 
ignoramuses and hypocrites profess to adhere to it any longer. 

Still more is this the case among the educated and half- 
educated classes, i.e. among the town populations in Homan 
Catholic countries. France, the greatest of them, has never 
recovered from her radical breach with Christianity in 1795, 
when bishops and priests united in the abjuration of their 
former faith. It is well known that in Upper and Central 
Italy (in Naples the case is different) the great majority of 
educated persons have not only silently broken with their 
Church, but openly avow their unbelief. In Homan Catholic 
communities, infidel publications enjoy much more splendid 
triumphs than any which await them in the domains of Pro* 
testantism. For hundreds who read Strauss in Germany, tens 
of thousands in France and Italy have been seen devouring 
Henan. In Spain and Portugal the breach is not yet made so 
openly ; but signs arc not wanting that the hearts of a large 
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number of the cultivated classes are alienated from their pro- 
fessed faiths that the hatred to the priests in many quarters 
is intense, especially since the last revolution; and that the 
religion of very many is limited to an occasional appearance 
in some processions. Even in Catholic JVlgiuui there nre 
many indications of a strong reaction against the Church, 
initiated by such societies as those of the AjTmnclu’*, the Soli- 
detirrs, and the Lihws-Pfnse.tt's. The members of the last- 
named society bind themselves to resist to the utmost all 
interference of the priesthood in the affairs of social and 
family life, and therefore (1) not to permit the visit of a priest 
in case of death, or his officiating at a funeral ; (12) to take 
part in none but civil marriages ; and (o) not to allow their 
children to be baptized, or go to first communion, or he con- 
firmed. And tendencies of the same kind are manifesting 
themselves even in such thoroughly Romanized communities 
as the Spanish .Republics of South America. Who, then, will 
deny that in Roman Catholic countries the breach between 
Culture and Christianity is already a very wide mie ( And it 
is one that is increasing every day. 

Rut alas, all the factors of our modern intellectual life, are 
largely influenced by a prevailing spirit of unbelief! Take 
first our universities and schools. Whereas amongst our 
theologians the old spirit of rationalism is in great measure 
overcomes, it is quite otherwise among the teachers in our 
upper schools, and especially our mathematicians, w'hose train- 
ing in the exact sciences disposes them to demand a proof for 
everything, to be strongly prejudiced in favour of “rational 
•religion,” to be too ready to forget how many incommensurable 
magnitudes exist in the moral world, and to seek for clearnes 
of ideas at the expense of truth and life (Eengel). And so, 
iflso, # the semi-cultured teachers in our popular schools na* 
even more prone to succumb to the temptation of thinking 
themselves too enlightened and advanced to share the si mj »b* 
faith of the common people, or submit to its restraints. Ifcmv, 

• {lie general outcry for the emancipation of the school from the 
control of the Church, the end-jy\our to abridge as much as 
possible the time given to relic .ms instruction, and to banish 
it from the central position winch it lias hitherto occupied in 
popular education ; while in many places, notwithstanding 
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such frequent failures, the attempt is again and again renewed 
to establish undenominational schools, in which Catholics and 
Protestants may be educated together. 

In our gymnasia and other grammar schools, religious in- 
fitruction is, with some praiseworthy exceptions, relegated to 
a very inferior position. Boys and youths are often found to 
possess a remarkably good acquaintance witli the details of 
other subjects, whose knowledge of Scripture history and 
Christian doctrine is of the most meagre description. Not 
long ago, it was discovered in a Prussian gymnasium that a 
secret society existed among the boys of from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, with rules of a purely atheistic character, 
the first paragraph commencing with, “Any one believing in 
a God is thereby excluded from this society,” 

Such being t-lm condition of our grammar schools, who can 
wonder that at the university few students but those reading 
theology should go to Church, while many lecturers allow 
themselves to hold such language on the subject as to lead 
their youthful audience to regard attendance on public worship 
as something quite beneath their dignity ? The natural conse- 
quence is, that the large class of Government officials are foi 
the most part indifferent, and in many cases even hostile, to 
Christianity, and that the mutual estrangement between Church 
and State increases every dav, 

A further glance at our modern literature will exhibit the 
almost abysmal profundity of the chasm which in tins respect 
divides our present culture from our Christianity. Not many 
years ago, German infidelity was contented to appear in the 
courtly guise and with the aristocratic exclusiveness of science 
and philosophy ; she now endeavours to cb :he herself in forms 
in which every one may give her welc me. Unbelief is no 
longer a guarded secret among wits ami scholars, or utterod i* 
a language “ not understands! of the people it is now com- 
mended in innumerable publications, tracts, novels, illustrated 
newspapers, to the attention of the working classes, and even 
of the peasantry. 

The tendency to popularize all results of scientific investiga- 
tion, which is so marked a feature of our time, is seen specially 
at work in this department, widening more and more the 
breach between modern popular thought and Christianity. A 
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few decades back, the study of German philosophy required 
very severe Application. Few than even read Hegel, and still 
fewer understood him. Eut the atheistic consequences drawn 
by Feuerbach and others from his speculations are found by 
many very piquant and agreeable reading now. Such philo- 
sophy every carpenter's apprentice can too readily understand. 
And so with Strauss. ‘What thirty years ago he addressed to 
theologians, is now hashed up again and tilted to the palates of 
“ the German people.” Every writer m»\v wishes to bo popular. 
The old deductions of Hegelian philosophy paraded by Feuer- 
bach and his compeers, that God is nothing inoie than one's 
own inward being made the object of self-contemplation, that 
prayer and adoration are in reality but forms of self-worship, 
— " signs/’ to use Emerson's language, " of inliimily of will 
these are now thrown broadcast by the labours of a hundred 
pens over the, whole Hold of the popular mind; religion is to 
be no longer a seeking after God, but a resting on natures 
bosom; no longer an obedience to a higher will, but the cany- 
ing out of one’s own self-discovered sjstcm of morality. Ami 
hence, besides the general disbelief in the supernatural ami 
miraculous characteristic of the popular mind in the present 
day, the multitude of empty unmeaning phrases which cum 
hears in every social circle expressive of philosophical notions 
and deductions half understood, e.g. “ the worship of genius/' 
“ religion of humanity “ moral order of the imivoisc,” “pro- 
gress of the human race,” etc. etc., while the use of any scrip 
tural phrase or expression is regarded as a sign of narrow- 
mindedness or bad taste. 

The same rationalistic, pantheistic, and materialistic influ- 
ences pervade our modern aesthetic literature. Many of our 
would-be fine writers have come to regard Christianity as a 
dwecU hindrance to true Culture. So, for instance, Arnold 
Huge, who will no longer call it by its name, but speaks of ii 
as " Asiativms” or Judaism: “ This ‘ Asiatismvs* lies like a 
dead weight on all the departments of modern life, and Imlds 
tis in the bondage of a refined (or unrefined) barbarism. Evon 
Voltaire, Lessing, Goihe, Schiller Kant, Fichte, and lb-gel, 
with all their liberality, were unable to free tie arrives en- 
tirely from the yoke.” And for Mich ludicrous outbursts of 
fanatical infidelity he is praised in a modern journal (the 
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Gartcnhnibe) ns the ideal of a true German ! Another sings the 
triumphs of natural science in such strains os these: “ Brahma. 
Buddha, Jupiter, and Jehovah must now yield to worthier suc- 
cessors in reason and philanthropy” 1 A third, having weighed 
both Catholicism and Protestantism in the balances, and found 
them wanting, proceeds to instal the modern drama as the 
best teacher of true religion : “ A great lie pervades the whole 
of modern society. Priests and laymen alike are liars against 
their will, and often without knowing it. 'When we let our 
children learn the Catechism without believing it ourselves, 
are we not making ourselves liars i What we want is a new 
Church. I am for a free stage. The theatre is my temple, 
where I would see inaugurated a new form of worship. The 
theatre should he regarded as a house of Cod, as it was among 
the ancient Creeks. Keligiun und the drama 1 would fain see 
identified.” (Kokardt.) 

To these signs of a literary and ucsthetical alienation from 
Christianity we must add those of a more directly political 
character. Our daily press in far the largest number of in- 
stances takes up a perfectly indifferent, if not openly hostile, 
position. Witness the unmeasured scorn poured by a hundred 
of its organs on the efforts to promote home and foreign 
missions, and even on charitable associations if worked in a 
Christian spirit; and so likewise our political clubs aijd 
unions, nay, even those of a merely social character, — singing, 
rille-shooting, athletic clubs, and trades-unions, such as that of 
the shawl weavers in Berlin, — often go out of their way to 
parade religious indifference and unbelief; and is it not in the 
memory of many of us how the great popular movements, some 
twenty years ago, for the political regem nation of our country 
were conducted in the spirit of the d<* llg of the last named 
association : • 

44 Consider, mrm how great thou art— 

Thy wiJ: ^ thy Redeemer ; ” 

how the proposal to implore the divine blessing and assistance 
on the deliberations of the Frankfort Parliament was received 
with shouts of derisive laughter ; and how in so many educa- 
tionist meetings in later years the watchword most in favour 

1 Compare Wichern, Die Verpflichtung dtr Kirche zum Kampf yegtH dm 
Wider.' Mdier des G limit ns, p. 7 sq. 
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has been: The tintlenominalional “Christianity -of humani- 
tarian ism must henceforth be the religion of Germany ” ? Are 
not all these Bigns of the times, which exhibit the breach 
between our present Culture and true Christianity as most 
deplorably deep and wide ? 

It may then, I fear, be affirmed with truth, that the groat 
mass of our educated, and yet more of our half-educated, 
.classes in this our German Fatherland is alienated from all 
positive definite Christianity : our diplomatists almost without 
exception, and the great majority of our officers in the army, 
our Government officials, lawyers, doctors, teachers' of all kinds 
but professed theologians, artists, manufacturers, merchants, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, stand on the basis of a merely 
rationalistic and nominal Christianity ; while the lower middle 
class (always excepting the agriculturists and peasantry), carried 
away by the. materialistic tendencies of the time, assume a more 
or less hostile position towards it. 

But is not the condition of some other countries better 
than ours in this respect? It is so in England and America, 
There the mass of the people, especially the middle classes, 
still rest their faith on the old foundations ; and England 
more especially still recognises with practical gratitude the 
inestimable blessings for which she is indebted to the gospel. 
Bpt alas ! the following statements are enough to show that 
even there the breach is of lamentable extent. It has been 
calculated that in the year 1851 more than 1 2,000,000 copies 
of infidel publications of various kinds issued from the London 
press, — 640,000 purely atheistic, small pamphlets included, 
but without reckoning newspapers. These publications have 
an immense circulation among the working classes. To these 
must be added the enormous mass of immoral publications 
isSued, acceding to a previous statement in the Edinburgh 
Review, at the rate of 29,000,000 copies a year, — making a 
larger aggregate than oil the publications of the Bible, Tract, 
and many other religious societies put together. (Comp. T!m 
JPfWer of ike Press, pu dished 1S47, and Pearson’s prize e.-»snv. 
On Infidelity, publish'd in 1802.) The perusal of these 
works, and of the wretched penny papers di^per^ed in hundreds 
of thousands, must powerfully c. ntribute to spread infidelity 
tad immorality among the masses of the population. Turning 
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to the upper classes, it must be noticed that the ardent pur- 
suit of natural science has led many distinguished men to 
views widely different from those commonly received on the 
inspiration* of Holy Scripture, or leading to the total rejection 
of its authority, and that these have been combated with con- 
siderable ability. The controversy is still proceeding. 

44 Secularism ” so called, — the doctrine that the present life 
and world is everything, that men have only to live and care 
for what they see around them or in the immediate future, — 
a doctrine founded on the positivism of Auguste Comte, — has 
great attractions for the practical and somewhat materialistic 
English mind. Its apostle in England was Holyoake. If he 
has already of professed disciples not a few, the practical 
adherents of his system are everywhere multitudinous. 

It is also well known that assaults more or less covert have 
been made on faith in England by professed theologians, nay, 
even by some who hold high places in the National Church. 
When we remember the eagerness with which the Essays and 
Reviews, and Bishop Colenso*s attacks on the Pentateuch, were 
sought for and read by all classes of the English-speaking race, 
and even in its remotest colonies, we cannot but be sensible 
that the breach between culture and Christianity is for them 
likewise beginning seriously to widen. 

So great and universal is the chasm which more or less-in 
all countries of the civilised world is now dividing the spirit 
of the age and its most characteristic products from the faith, 
aspirations, and convictions of the Christian Church. That 
chasm is wider than most of us would willingly allow. Per- 
haps some of the statements, necessarily brief and superficial, 
which 1 have laid before you, may haw astonished some of my 
most intelligent hearers. But beimj so, the duty is the more 
incumbent on us seriously to put the question, Is a reconcilia- 
tion still possible ? We must devote a somewhat careful 
investigation to our reply. 


ni. — CAN THIS BREACH BE FILLED UP 1 


If wo are inclined to answer this question in the effirmal’ 
tive, we shall be very far from denying that between modern 
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culture and Christianity there exist, in many respects, irre- 
concilable Internal contradictions, and that it is no Use for us 
to attempt to reconcile them. But there is another question : 
whether true culture and gmuint Christianity mutually ex- 
clude one another ; or whether, on the contrary, the latter does 
not naturally produce, or at any rate promote, the former ; and 
whether the present time and our own countrymen are not 
peculiarly fitted to illustrate the real inward connection bo- 
tween the two, and so called upon to do their best in filling up 
this breach ? In wluit follows, we desire to make an attempt 
to maintain this latter proposition. 

However painful it may be to contemplate the assault 
which at the present day is made by innumerable adversaries 
with increasing bitterness on the structure of Christian faith, 
it nevertheless lias, in some respects, a favourable aspect. If 
Christianity is that which from the very beginning it has 
professed to be, that is, absolute truth, which must prevail in 
the end, all these attacks upon it can only assist in advancing 
its ultimate victory, because they contribute to a deeper 
investigation of truth, and to a constant exhibition of fresh 
aspects of it. If it is true, as Christians believe, that all 
things, even the attacks of their enemies, take place under 
some higher guidance, then these attacks are never merely 
detrimental to Christianity, but from another point of view 
tend to further it. The open, honourable antagonism of an 
opponent, to say nothing of the victory over an error, always 
tends to intensify and enrich the treasure of truth possessed 
by the Church. The louder, therefore, the opposition of the 
present day, and the warmer the contest on all sides, the 
greater, after all, is the gain to be derived therefrom, and the 
nearer becomes the final, complete, and permanent victory. 
Hay, the numerous attacks made on Christian belief are even 
npvy a proof that Christianity is again beginning to become 
an important power in the life of nations. From all antiquity 
downwards, history t* 11s us that the more powerful the de- 
velopment of Christi; nity, the stronger became the opposition 
to it. Unquestionably, at the present day, the opposition is 
great, and consequently Christianity must again ha\e presented 
itself in a powerful form. Where there is much conflict, 
.there is also much life. And perhaps the present time is just 
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the very peiiotl when there is the least ground for despairing 
of the victory of the genuine Christian theory of tne universe. 
If we survey the manifold bridges which are now being con- 
structed, in order to facilitate the return of educated persona 
to Christian belief, and the increasing numbers of those who 
are beginning to find out this way of return, we are bound to 
say that, in the case of any one who examines the matter 
without prejudice, it is more easy now than in many previous 
periods to bring himself to a thorough reconciliation between 
culture and Christianity. Let us now more closely look into 
the main path to this end. 

Who, then, are the chief exponents of modern culture ? 
Are they not the Christian nations, and very especially those 
among whom the Holy Scriptures have free course, that is, 
Protestant nations ? Is this fact to be taken as a mere accident ? 
Does it not point to some internal connection between culture 
and Christianity ? When, in the case of all other nations, we 
see civilisation, after nourishing" for a brief period, decline 
and fall into complete decay, whilst in the case of Christian 
nations we see it. although amid interruptions, constantly in- 
creasing, is not the supposition a very obvious one, that just 
in their Christianity, and especially in the gospel, nations pos- 
sess an inexhaustible source of culture, and a constant impulse 
and stimulus to progress ? Kay, may we not entertain the 
supposition that, after all, Christianity and culture are so inti- 
mately connected, that they must increase or decay, stand or 
fall, together i This leads us to the perception that Chris- 
tianity is the source and exponent of all true culture. And on 
this perception is based the possibility of putting an end to the 
dissension between modern culture and Christian belief, and ot 
reconciling the two. This propositi a maybe proved to be in 
consonance both with rcor.th and history. Allow me t5 state 
a few points with regard t* both these sides of the question. 

What, then, is the true idea, the peculiar nature , of Chris- 
tianity , and what is the true idea of culture ? On this point 
I must forthwith come into contact with many errors, some 
perhaps prevailing even among ourselves. 

It is of the essence of Christianity not to be a mere com- 
plex of new doctrines ; it is not, for instance, as Lessing As- 
serted, “ a practical teaching of personal immortality;” it begattt 
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with facts, and its doctrines are only to be comprehended in 
connection * with them. Immediately after its first word, 
** Repent ! ” attention is directed to a divine fact, “For the 
kingdom of heaven is at liaml," which is rather a subject of 
spiritual than of intellectual apprehension. Christ therefore 
represents Himself to us in the gospel, not as a mere teacher, 
but rather as salvation and lifts made manifest; not as one 
who merely enunciates truths, but is Himself the truth. “I 
am the Truth and the Life.” 

Christianity is not, moreover, as Kant would have it, w the 
religion of a good life.” To this many wise men have attained 
long before Christ preached, although not in so perfect a 
form. It is not a sum-total of moral precepts, as rationalists 
both of older and more recent times suppose, who assume that 
the main points in Christian faith are the general ideas of 
reverence for the Divine, honesty, charity, virtue, etc. etc. 
These ideas and moral precepts did not specifically constitute 
the new message which was delivered by Christ and the 
apostles: they were of course placed by Christianity in a new 
light, deepened, intensified, and widened ; but they all had a 
previous existence, more especially in the Old Testament. 
(Compare the command of perfect love to God and our neigh- 
bour, Dent. vi. 5, Lev. xix. 2 and 18; and of love to our 
enemies. Ex. xxiii. 4, S, ct al) 

Let us cast a glance at the writings of the apostles. Do 
they put forward certain moral rules of life as the essence of 
their new doctrine ? No ; their exhortations to holiness, love, 
eta, appear everywhere as accessory to the chief matter which 
had been previously set forth, the gospel of Jesus Christ — Ilis 
death, His resurrection, and the great salvation obtained 
through Him, and now proffered to the world. In the first 
place* they always pTeach and pray for grace and ponce with 
God through Jesus Christ ; and all the special exhoitations and 
precepts that are subsequently added, are required by them 
to be fulfilled only is a consequence which at once result* 
from this new revelation, and from the new relation of man to 
God which is thereby constituted ; that is, they require these 
things as a fruit which is to gre ■,* out of the faith in Jesus 
Christ Even John, the preacher of love, to whom some are 
Very fond of appealing, sets forth, as the e^enini! and new 
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matter in his teaching, certainly not moral maxims, but that 
" the Life, was manifested ” — the Word which was from the 
beginning; "and we,” he goes on to say, "have seen it, and 
bear witness, and show it unto you." He also, and he particu- 
larly, announces his message, not as a mere aggregate of truths 
and moral rules, but as a vital power, and as the revelation of 
a divinely established matter of history. And to what end I 
Is it merely in order that our moral conduct should be im- 
proved ? No ; something far more is intended. " That ye 
also may have fellowship with the Father, and His Son Jesus 
Christ” (1 John i. 3). Christianity lias in view not merely 
to make man righteous, but also to reconcile and unite him ivith 
God, in the way opened out by the new revelation of Himself 
in Christ — "the Life made manifest.” Unless the writings of 
the apostles are distorted to the very uttermost, taking as last 
that which is first, and as first that which is last, it is simply 
impossible to maintain that they set forth certain moral pre- 
cepts as the essentials in their teaching. 

But in favour of this view, may we not also appeal to the 
original teaching of Christ Himself ? This is done, for in- 
stance by Baur, when, in allusion to the Sermon on the Mount, 
the parables, etc., he says, “ The essence of Christianity is the 
doctrine of the kingdom of God, and the conditions requisite 
for a participation in this, so as to place man in a genuine 
moral relation to God also that the specific pre-eminence of 
Christianity over other religions is "its universally human and 
comprehensive nature, — the purely ethical character of its 
facts and doctrines.” We have here, as a result from the same 
grounds, something too indefinite and one sided. Christianity 
is concerned, not merely in bringing V/out a "genuine moral 
relation of man to God,” but in effect. a new relation through 
a distinct person , — that is , Christ Those discourses of Jesus 
formed only the starting-point of His teaching, the general 
ground-plan as it wev-o, with which He sought, in the first 
place, to lay hold of the consciences of His hearers. But 
from this point He proceeds to further developments, gra- 
dually unveiling the significance of His own personality it* 
reference to the kingdom of God, and His own position as the 
central point in the economy of salvation (for instance, that 
“ He gave His life as a ransom for many,” etc. ; cf. Matt ant* 
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28* and our Lord’s discourses in the Gospel of St John), It 
id therefore u perverse proceeding to confine attention to the 
mere starting-point ; Baur himself being subsequently driven 
to confess that, after all, it is “ the personality of, its Founder on 
which depends the whole importance of Christianity in the 
history of the world/' 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion, that the essential in 
Christianity is objectively Christ Himself, and the redeeming 
work which has its source in His Person ; subjectively, faith 
in Him as redemption manifested, — that is, the experience 
of this redeeming work in one’s own heart. The object of 
Christianity is to lead men back to God and to their true 
destination, on the basis of the redemption and atonement 
which has taken place through Christ This is the specific 
novelty in the teaching of Christ ami the apostles. Tn every 
religion, man seeks in some way or other to draw nigh to God, 
to become well-pleasing to God, or to propitiate Him. But 
the means employed for this end are very various. In heathen 
religions, indeed in all religions not genuinely Christian, these 
means are some personal performances on the part of men, — 
sacrifices, penances, good works, and the like ; or also, as 
rationalism and modern enlightenment maintain, moral prin- 
ciples and righteous living. Christianity stands out in opposi- 
tion to all this : it denies that the goodwill of the holy God 
whose desire is to see His children not merely outwardly 
righteous, but perfect as He is perfect (Matt. v. 48), can be 
attained by man without grace, or that the honour which men 
should have before God, and the righteousness which is of avail 
in God’s sight, can be attained to by man without fellowship with 
Him who is alone perfectly righteous, — that is, with Christ.. 
And it is therefore declared, that there is only one way which 
le&ds to the desired end, and that this way is Christ. '* I am 
the way/ 1 The proper essence, therefore, of Christianity is the 
bringing bock men to God, and their reunion with Him, by 
the one only way winch is called, and is, Christ. 

*In respect to no rma is it more necessary to distinguish 
between the true and »he false ; no word is so mischievously 
misunderstood and misapplied, as this high-sounding M atch word 
of our time — culture. Indeed, our ccntiwy, before all others, 
seems to aspire to be the age of ,f culture.” Nothing in the 
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present day is so derogatory as to be considered " uneducated f 
so that not a few even of our shoeblacks consider* themselves 
" educated ” How many are there, however, in our time, who 
are conscious of the points on which true culture really 
depends ? Is it not a matter of fact, that a certain superficial 
refinement of manners, some acquaintance with the forms of 
good society, a little stock of ordinary phrases, and the fact of 
having seen or heard something of the best known products of 
literature, together with a fashionable style of dress, form, in the 
opinion of most persons, a sufficient claim to the possession of 
“ culture n ? But is that enough ? Is it not then possible - 
that a man, sunk in the lowest depths of moral rudeness and 
degradation, may appropriate some of this outward varnish of 
'* culture/’ with very little reformation of his essential barbarism? 
Can we then, on this account, consider him as a really cultured 
man? We feel at once that true cultivation consists in real 
refinement of mind and spirit, and not in mere intellectual 
acquirements or outward accomplishments. 

According to the sense of the word “£ tithing” (culture), we 
call a thing “ geb ddet” (formed) when it is perfectly shaped, 
ready, and complete ; when it is that which it is intended to 
be, and consequently completely fitted for its purpose. So, 
also, the truly formed or cultured man is lie in whom all 
natural faculties are thoroughly developed, so as to enable him 
to fulfil the purpose for which he was created. The next 
question would therefore be, what this purpose is ; and what 
the nature, extent, and destination of the faculties implanted in 
each individual, and what the end he has to aim at reaching. 
It is clear that, just as any one places a higher or lower esti- 
mate on this task, — that is, on the whole end and purpose of 
human life, — his ideas of culture must take either a higher or 
a lower form. But, in truth, what is this end and pufpose? 
Nothing less than God Himself, God is the eternal prototype, 
in harmony with which man is to form himself ; and likeness 
to God is the aim for which he is to strive, by perfectly culti- • 
vating and shaping all the powers implanted in him. His 
divine, psychico-moral faculties point him to nothing less than 
God. And so it stands in the fore-f’ont of divine revelation, 

“ God , created man in His own image , in the image of God . 
created He him.’* No poet who ever sang of the dignity of * 
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has conceived an idea of him more magnificent than this ; and 
no sage ever before placed the destination of man on so im~ 
measurably high a stage as is done by Christ, 'when He says, 
w Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” Classical antiquity never attained to the sublimity 
of this view : in its ideas as to the destination of man, if had 
ho one conception worthy of man ; for it was without the idea 
of mans perfection and likeness to God. In the doctrine that 
man is created after God's image, and therefore for God, the 
Holy Scriptures alone have given but Jc to men the full idea of 
their own dignity , and have set forth the highest principle and 
aim of culture , beyond which it is alike impossible either for 
philosophy or religion to pass. He who falls short of tins, 
and is content with some lower aim, does an injury to his own 
dignity, and never becomes cultivated in the highest sense of 
the word. 

This aim will likewise never be attained by him who, in 
respect to everything that belongs to the Divine imago, and 
all the spiritual and moral capabilities implanted in him, fails 
to cultivate them equally, in harmony with God’s purposes, — 
that is, by all the means which God has provided, and in 
conformity with the final aim which He has set before us. Tn 
an infinite number of cases, one capacity is thoroughly culti- 
vated at the cost of others , especially the intellect at the expense 
of heart and will. The understanding and the memory are 
stored with all kinds of knowledge; and the external de- 
portment is thus polished and refined, without any effort to 
render the heart and the conscience more tender and sensitive, 
the will more disciplined, and to lead it onwards by the path 
of obedience to true freedom and self- government, lienee 
it is that we frequently find inward rudeness combined with 
exfcerfiai polish. 

' And thus we get at the root of all false culture , and of all 
inferior culture. Man falls into this by a neglect of moral 
self-discipline; and even in Paradise had fallen into it. The 
first sin, as the Scr ptures narrate its origin, w’as nothing more 
than an attempt to cultivate knowledge in a one-sided way, 
at the cost of the faculties of die heart and will. Man desired 
"to know good and evil/’ to increase in knowledge, without 
ihguiring whether heart and will would be ruined thereby tu u 
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higher stage of cultivation. Man desired to he “ as God,” httt 
without endeavouring to approach God in the divinely pre- 
scribed path of obedience and moral self-discipline. Thus 
the new stage of cultivation was, in fact, a false development, 
which was increased by every sin that followed. For every 
sin tends to develope in a wrong direction the moral, and 
thereby also the intellectual, faculties of man. We are 
taught this plainly by experience, as w T ell as by the word of 
God. This mis-development has through the universality of 
sin become a prevailing power, and henceforth man is no 
longer able to attain to God-likeness by the direct path, but 
only by a return from the false to the true course of develop- 
ment; that which the Scriptures understand by “ conversion ” 
being in reality nothing else than this return from mis-de- 
velopment, which makes us more and more unlike God, to a 
true, genuine, ethical, and religious culture, through which we 
once more attnin to the Divine likeness. 

We thus arrive at the result, that true moral culture, 
culture in the highest sense of the word, is nothing more than 
reversion to the Divine image. And how is this to be accom- 
plished ? Since the original character of man as the image 
of God lias once for all been obscured in various ways by the 
misguiding power of sin, and, on the other hand, our eternal 
prototype — God — is invisible, it became necessary that God 
should again place before our eyes His holy image in a perfect 
shape, as a pattern and ideal, from which we might be able 
to recognise both Him and ourselves, — our true nature and 
destination, viz. to return to the Divine image. This was and 
is no longer possible without Christ, v ho is “ the image of 
the invisible God” (Col. i. 15), and ol the same time the pure, 
sinless, perfect Son of man, in whom, therefore, humanity was 
manifested in its most perf.-et likeness to God. Now, therfcforfe, 
all true culture depend upon man forming himself anew, 
or rather allowing himself to be formed according to this 
pattern. He only who puts on the likeness of the All- 
perfect One, and on whom it is distinctly stamped, is, anfl 
will be more and more, completely educated, made like to God, 
and perfect ; he alone will fulfil the purpose of his creation, 
and accomplish his true destiny. 

Let us now see what we have ascertained. The aim of' 
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Christianity is to lead man back to God by the Way which is 
Called Chnsfe ; and culture in the highest sense is nothing else 
than a re-educating back to God, and to that Divine image 
which can only be attained through Christ. Where is there, 
then, any disagreement between culture and Christianity ? 
The breach between them is tilled up, nml a bond of union 
formed : aim and end are the same in loth ; both desire to lead 
man back to God, and thus to the attainment of his destina- 
tion. Christianity is itself culture — the true , moral, and highest 
form of culture; and culture in the highest sense of the word 
is impossible without Christianity. 

Only look at a simple-minded man, not possessing much 
outward culture, hut animated by the Spirit of Christ and by 
sound piety : what a sense of moral fitness, what correct tact, 
what sound judgment, especially as to the ethical value of any 
person or action, do we find gradually produced in him! In 
such a case, the educating influence of Christianity is frequently 
shown in a most surprising Avay. 

Only a false, merely external, religionless, and ChrisUess cul- 
ture, unworthy of the name, because nothing more than mere 
outward training, is irreconcilably opposed to Christianity ; 
just as it is only a false, one-sided Christianity which comes 
into conflict with genuine culture and science. When recog- 
nised in their true nature, both are seen to have a profound, 
internal unity; for, as Michael Angelo forcibly says, “Art is 
the imitation of God/* All true culture and science has one 
tendency, to make human life more Godlike ; and this is the 
very task of Christianity. Therefore, as regards the whole 
sphere of ancient and modern ’culture, all that truly cultivates 
and improves man, brings him nearer to truth and to God, and 
so far from opposing Christianity, prepares the way for it; 
whilst* all that is genuinely Christian in Christian btdief, all 
that is divinely true, so far from being a hindrance to true 
culture, is, on the contrary, its purest and richest source and 
worthiest exponent. 

We may thus come to recognise the unity of culture and 
Christianity from the nature of both. But this point may ho 
also proved historically. 

Even in that first encounter between Christian truth and 
classical culture, when the Apostle Paul preached in the Areo- 
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pagus at Athens (Acts xvii.), we see how the one points to the 
other. The apostle, in his discourse, quotes one of the Greek 
poets ; " As certain also of your own poets have said, ' For we 
are also His offspring 99 taking it as a text for his argument. 
Compare also the quotation from Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33), 
and the hexameter of Epimenides (Tit. i. 12), both evincing 
St. Paul’s acquaintance with classical literature. And we find 
the same thing occurring elsew here. Wherever auglifc of Divine 
light and truth appears in Greek culture, we find points of 
connection for the preaching of the gospel ; and Christianity, 
far from despising these elements of truth springing up on 
other ground, willingly adopted, amplified, deepened, and 
glorified them, and in this way proved its affinity to all that 
was true, and tended to real culture. All the real treasures 
of classical civilisation the Christian Church was enabled 
gradually to appropriate, and so to realize the innumerable 
helps afforded her by art and science for her own internal 
development, the deeper grounding of her faith, and its out- 
ward extension; whilst, on the other hand, a series of attempts 
was undertaken — though with much less success — by many 
cultivated heathen, to infuse new life into the timeworn 
Greek philosophies by the adoption of the substance of the 
Christian religion. 

And truly this classical culture required the support of 
living exponents, if it was to be preserved from entire de- 
btruction. Wherever civilisation is not made to rest on the 
basis of moral and religious truth, it cannot attain to any per- 
manent existence, and is incapable of preserving the nations 
possessed of it from spiritual starvation, to say nothing of 
political death. Greece and Eoine w**ve never more civilised, 
in the modern sense of the word, their culture had never 
become the common property of the people to so grteat 'an 
extent as when they began to decay. These are facts worthy 
of consideration by all who are of opinion that culture, that is, 
the public pursuit of art and science, can of itself afford an 
adequate guarantee for the future of a people, and who, alas, 
endeavour to persuade the German nation that their future 
depends on exchanging positive Christian religion for a culture 
and religion of nitre humanity! What the fate of the German 
people would be in this case, we see clearly written upon the' 
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rums of Greece. The polite culture of classical antiquity ’was 
deficient in* any truly moral and religious basis, Tlio whole 
system of life, all political, civil, and social duties, and all 
family relations, were in the last resort based on selfishness} 
In consequence of this, those nations came to ruin. And for 
the same reason, all non-Christian civilised nations are even 
at the present day coming to ruin, caused by this fundamental 
error which their culture is unable to neutralize or overcome. 

For the preservation of society, as well as of its culture, 
some new and counteracting basis of life was necessary, — that 
of unselfish love . And what else was there which could intro- 
duce this new r principle into the world, save that religion, 
whose vital point is the belief in the love which sacrificed 
itself even unto death in behalf of man — the love of the Son 
of God and Man ? Christianity alone could fulfil this great 
mission, and has in a measure fulfilled it, so that the heathen 
world has sometimes wonderingly exclaimed, “ See how these 
Christians love one another!” But by the introduction of 
this principle, Christianity has for ever ensured the preserva- 
tion of the genuine sentiment of humanity, and has thus 
become for all ages the only sure and certain exponent , and the 
only inexhaustible source , of all true moral culture. 

It is already a matter of history that Christianity has in 
part fulfilled this vocation by absorbing into itself, on the 
breaking up of the system of ancient culture, all the valuable 
elements therein contained. When the irruption of the bar- 
barian nations threatened the whole system of Graeco-Homan 
culture with destruction, the Christian Church became the 
guardian and nurse of this culture, and carried the treasures 
of its genius through the storm into the middle ages. Chris- 
tianity, in the next place, kindled in the nations of the West, 
ofle after another, the light of religious truth, and of a more 
' elevated and permanent civilisation. How r could it he other- 
wise, when the Church w T as teaching them to think of God ns a 
Spirit, as the Father uf man, as One who is love , and to regard 
iqankind in the light of God’s purpose of salvation in Christ, 

of the moral duties thence resulting? And docs it not at 

r 1 For the more precise proof of ree C. Schmidt, />*' J burrj^rlUh . « 

@€$$Uchaft in der aiti'omiichtn If r dC u.id ihre UmfjcstaUuny dutch dns Christen- 

Leipzig 1857* 
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once become evident to ns what germs and powers of culture 
for personal, domestic, civil, and political life were contained 
in this fundamental principle of Christianity, if, on the other 
hand, we compare the misguiding influence exercised by per- 
verted views of God and man on the whole life of the heathen ? 
From that time forward, most of these western nations began 
to take their place on the stage of history ; they consequently 
owe the whole of their significance to having come in contact 
with Christianity. Now for the first time their languages 
become written languages, and new literatures begin to spring 
up. It is now that, on a Christian basis, under the fostering 
guidance of the Church, a new occidental civilisation is con- 
structed, to which even the ancient classical culture is allowed 
to contribute many a useful stone. This new culture gradually 
assumed a somewhat different stamp in various lands, accord- 
ing to the varying national peculiarities which, as involving 
special powers of culture aud special destinies, true Christianity 
seeks not to destroy, but only, with forbearing hand, to purify 
and refine. When the Church, by suffering the obscuration of 
God’s Word, bid fair to lose the genuine principle of culture, 
and when the spirit of selfishness, with the immorality inse- 
parable from it, was once more menacing the world with a 
relapse into heathen rudeness, then it was that the " Refor- 
mation" that is, the Christian conscience, recurred to the 
gospel, finding in it the solid basis of all true culture, the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, and at the same time 
its strongest motive , the principle of liberty of conscience, and 
the right of free inquiry. And this principle, which could rest 
only on the ground of the gospel, has become the mainspring 
of the whole system of modern cultir c. Since its universal 
acknowledgment, it has not only given a fresh impulse to 
investigation in all fields of knowledge, so that the trhe age 
of civilisation seems tr. be but now beginning, but has also 
in the largest measure contributed to the diffusion of spiritual 
and moral culture among the people. The most comprehensive 
educational institution of modern times, the National or Ele- 
mentary school, may be called the daughter of the Evangelical 
Church ; and if on no other account, every philanthropist is 
bound to confess that, for the Christian education of the German 
people, no one acted more grandly and more vigorously than 
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leather- The fact that in the present day we no longer have 
Merely to Ipeak of individuals or classes, but of peoples in the 
mass as educated, is pre-eminently due to these universal 
channels of education created by the Reformation, That 
since that era the breach between the learned and the lower 
classes has more and more vanished, that gradually the whole 
life of the people, public and civil, with the whole system of 
legislation, has assumed more and more the character of genuine 
humanity, is in the last instance a result of the giving back of 
the Holy Scriptures into the hands of the people ; of the re- 
moval of the chasm once existing between priests and laity ; 
of the restoration of the universal priesthood (l Pet: ii. 9) ; 
and of the recognition (attained through the gospel) 6f the 
spiritual freedom and independence of each individual man. 

Can it be supposed that all this should of a sudden have 
been changed ? Can Christianity, after having been through 
whole centuries the exponent of all genuine educational de- 
velopment, suddenly have placed itself in hostile opposition to 
the culture which giw out of it, and for the most part sprang 
from its own impulses ? Can it, then, have ceased to diffuse, 
along with the pulsations of its own inner life, the spirit of 
true culture and genuine humanity ? What is it that at the 
present day, more now than at any former time, sheds the 
light of moral and religious culture into the darkness of 
heathen barbarism ? Is it modern culture by itself, apart 
from Christianity ? Is it the wandering natural philosopher 
or savant, who goes forth to make discoveries in distant lands 
in order to increase knowledge at home, but who gives neither 
time nor trouble to the object of contributing something lasting 
towards the moral elevation of the aborigines? Or is it the 
European merchant in the heathen world, whose main object 
hhs fbr the most part been to make a profit out of these 
lands, and who not only does not morally elevate the people 
that come in contact with him, but frequently leads them on 
to a still swifter ruin ? Have there not existed for centuries 
mercantile settlements on many coasts, without any kind of 
educational institution on behalf of the aborigines having 
been established by the trader? ? The nearer to the coast, 
and the more the natives come in contact with the trade of 
the Christian world, the more degraded for the most part do 
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we find the heathen, — a fact which affords a clear proof that 
culture in the mere service of selfishness, is nothing less than 
the greatest hindrance in the way of elevating the mental 
condition of any people. 

No; it is not merely the contact with external culture, 
hut contact with the gospel which dears the path for cirili&a- 
tion among the heathen. The Christian Church in modern 
times has again recognised and energetically taken up her 
missionary task : her emissaries, wherever they can find a 
footing, not only combat the darkness of heathenism by 
preaching and education — at the same time often rendering 
themselves the advocates of the oppressed heathen against 
the avarice and tyranny of the colonists (I only call attention 
to the names of a Thomas Coke, a Burchell, and a Knibb in 
the West Indies, a Yan-de r-lvemp at the Cape, etc.); but by 
the communication of more exact- information as to lands, 
peoples, manners, traditions, and languages, hitherto little or 
not at all known, open out even for home circles new sources 
of culture, and enrich science in many branches. It is by 
their labours and the increasingly important progress of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen, that we now see a number of 
barbarous peoples being gradually converted into cultivated 
nations, and beginning to make their appearance on the stage 
of the world’s history. By means of the gospel their languages 
arc reduced to writing ; the commencement of their literature 
is the translation of the Bible. Through the influence of 
Christian morals and freedom, of Christian order and activity, 
all the resources of a land become available, its prosperity is 
raised, and all civil and social relations are ennobled. 

If we confine our attention to our own German culture and 
science, it must certainly be confessed that for a long time 
past the Church has no longei been the exclusive exponent*of 
them; we hstve indeed seen above in how many ways our 
modern culture has placed itself in direct opposition to 
Christianity. Nevertheless, it must be but a very superficial 
consideration of history which can fail to perceive that even. 
our German culture and science — and in many branches th*ey 
unquestionably take the lead of all — are in all essential points 
a product of Christianity and of the gospel; indeed that, even in 
those branches ’ which manifest the greatest antagonism * tao 
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Christianity, they are involuntarily, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, indirectly or directly, assisted by the spirit of 
Christianity, and are to some extent either ruled or strongly 
influenced by Christian views. 

At the very outset we fiml our v'rlttai language shaped by 
the gospel, and its better elements interpenetrated by it At 
the head of German literature, as its most ancient monument, 
we confessedly place the Gothic translation of the Bible by 
Bishop Ulfilas as “ a prophecy of the vocation and tendency 
of the whole people.” At the commencement of the New 
High German we have, as its nucleus and groundwork, the 
translation of the Bible by Luther, who thereby almost re- 
created our language, and that in a degree seldom reached 
by any oilier literary work. 1 This New High German which 
we still speak — for we have deviated but little, and that to 
the detriment of force and expression, from Luthers language 
— is both in body and spirit the Protestant dialect, mainly 
indebted to Luther and the gospel for its "frcedom-brealli- 
ing nature” its force, opulence, and beauty, as well as for its 
naturalization as the written language of the educated and 
learned classes (who previously always wrote in Latin). 

Moreover, our German poetical literature does not disown the 
Christian soil from which it grew. In the works which mnik 
the boundaries or the different periods of poetry, we Sec pro- 
ducts of the Christian spirit which give a colour to the follow- 
ing literature. I11 our ancient German poetry, that grand 
Christian epic the Old-Saxon “ Holland ” ( Ifciland , Saviour) 
stands prominently out as a remarkable, proof how quickly 
and deeply Christianity made its way into the German blood 
and life. The first classical period of our literature, the time 
©f # onr national epic poetry and minstrelsy in the middle ages, 
when' it reached its acme and purest expression, bore the 
impress of “the most intimate blending of German nation- 
ality and Christian faith.” At the beginning of the Now 
High German, we fine 4 t.he hymns of the Evangelical Chunk 
bold with a sudden power on the hearts of the Gu-num 
people ; and these hymns have ever since remained the living 

1 On thin point, cf. Ltlbkcr, Vortriigt iibvr BihUing and Ckrhtfidhvm , H:nn- 
l»org 1833, p, 202 ff., 267 AT. ; R-. v. Rauiucr, D\ c Lltmu lung 
Aunts attfdit althochdeuUcht Spradke, V*ihu IS 45. 
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expression of their religious thought and feeling. How much 
have they contributed to the improvement and, in a Christian 
point of view, the refinement of popular song ! And who was 
it that in the last century ushered in the day of our modern 
classical literature, not indeed as a sun, but as a bright morning 
star ? Was it not Klopstock, who in his “ Messiah ” and Ilia 
Odes blended ancient classical with German Christian elements, 
and thereby struck the key-note of all our modern poetry 
and art, which, however far they may in individual cases 
have severed themselves from specific Christian ideas, still, 
in their most beautiful and elevated creations, do not disown 
the inlluence of ChrHian views of the world and human life, 
urul could never have become what they are, except amongst a 
chridianhj educated people ? Or would it have been possible 
for an Euripides to have written an “ Iphigenia” (to say 
nothing of a " Faust”) such as that of Goethe ? 

The case is similar with regard to our other arts and sciences* 
It is true that in modern times they take their own course, 
frequently in opposition to Christianity. But if from Gorman 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and from the most 
important branches of German science, we take away that 
which owes its origin and development to the influence of 
Christian ideas, we shall soon find that we have deprived 
them of their best, most spiritual, most ideal elements, which 
most tend to education and elevation ; and we shall immedi- 
ately recognise the impossibility of any such separation, just 
because Christianity is most intimately intertwined with our 
whole culture. 

Or if, in the next place, we consider our civilised life in 
other points, both public and private whence proceeds that 
earnest assiduity in labour which d • ..linguishes us Germans 
beyond most other nations ? It is an inestimable fruit* of the 
gospel. Labour was con^uWed by our heathen forefathers as 
a dishonour. And eve* in the present day, where the gospel 
lias not free course, the stirring disposition, the assiduity, and 
the spirit of enterprise of the people is disproportionately less. 
The important difference between Protestant and Romanist 
countries in this respect affords everywhere, but especially in 
Germany and Switzerland, a whole series of irrefutable proof# 
of this fact. 
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Whence, # again, come our views of right anti order, of 
freedom and law ; whence comes the humane spirit of our 
jurisprudence and of our civil institutions ? For the most 
part, from what the gospel has taught us of the dignity of 
man, of true philanthropy, and of human rights and obliga- 
tions. On merely heathen ground, no certain barrier can be 
raised against the most heartless despotism or against tho 
most shameful oppression and slavery. Even an Aristotle, 
the most cultivated heathen philosopher, thought that only a 
portion of mankind possessed a rational soul, and that the 
others had merely a higher kind of animal soul, and vein 
therefore created for slavery! The only suie guarantee for 
spiritual and ultimately for civil freedom is contained in 
the gospel. Modern civilised slates are indebted to the gut-pel 
for their liberal institutions. 

Lastly, on what are founded the views we entertain at the 
present day as to marriage and family life? What is it that 
has aided the female sex in attaining the free and dignified 
position which it assumes among us ? What is it that has 
taught us to treat children ns if they were 14 little majesties” ' 
It was and is the influence of the gospel, which teaches the 
equality of all men before God, and pays regard to every in* 
dividual man on account of the Divine image in him, and his 
own eternal destiny. Allow me, at this point, to state to yov } 
my lady hearers, that as regards position in society, none 
are so much indebted to Christianity as you. No one has m> 
much to fear as you from any complete surrender of Chris- 
tianity, and from the prevalence of unbelief. Your freedom and 
dignity stand and fall with Christianity. One glance at the. 
civilised heathen nations, both of ancient and modern tiiTir\ 
and the position that your sex assumes among them, will show 
you how lit'le a culture without Christianity and without dm .1 
is able to guard you against the most disgraceful servitude’ 

In fact, regarding our own civilised life at the present, d'»v 
from whatever side we please, w r c everywhere come in contact 
with Christianity as tie spiritual power which suppoiN and 
penetrates it Even a Fichte, who certainly took up a very 
tree position in regard to Christianity, was bound to confers, 
u We and our whole age are rooted in the soil of CimVtumity, 
and have sprung from it; it has exercised its influence in lLo 
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most manifold ways on the whole of our culture, and we 
should be absolutely nothing of all that we are, if this mighty 
principle had not preceded us” (Amvesisung zum scligen Lebcn ). 

These considerations apply to us Germans in a very special 
measure, No other nation has from the very first yielded 
itself so heartily to the influence of the gospel; no other 
possessed in its original purity ol' manners and force of cha- 
racter so great a predisposition to Christianity; no other nation 
in the world’s history has become so deeply imbued with tho 
Christian spirit or made itself to so great an extent its expo- 
nent. No nation, therefore, is less able to divorce itself and 
its culture from Christianity. It may be thought grand to dis- 
own or to decry the veritable sources of our present culture, but 
it certainly is not grateful. Even the most sceptical cannot 
withdraw himself from the influence of Christianity : he must 
derive his intellectual nourishment from the fruits of a culture 
which Christianity created; indeed, even in assailing it, he 
is compelled far the most part to derive his weapons from it, 
just as he who seeks to discover spots in the sun must for 
this purpose borrow the light of the sun itself. 

Having thus recognised the historical unity of Christi- 
anity and culture, ami the way in which they inwardly per- 
vade and blend with one another, especially in our own 
nationality, it will be perfectly clear to us that nothing can be 
more perverse than to rend asunder tilings which both ideally 
mul historically are so intimately connected. The fact already 
observed, that so many are labouring hard to widen this breach, 
and that the orthodox themselves have often been found 
working towards the same end, is the greatest misfortune cf 
our time. “The deeply tragical contra^; as has been strikingly 
observed, “ which pervades the wl aq of modern history, is 
that the idea of humanitv, bom and nurtured in the* bosom 
of Christianity by the influence of the gospel for a thousand 
years, has been torn away from the root on which it grew, 
and should now be placed in conflict with Christianity as a 
power hostile to, and seeking to destroy it. It is desired to 
cherish culture without true culture, and civilisation without 
the root of all true morality ; it is desired to have the system 
of laws built upon the idea of humanity without acknowledge 
ing the obligation of love and self-denial, in the absence of 
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which, the free ami joyous recognition of the rights of others, 
and also of Society as a whole, cannot possibly last long. Let 
as openly confess the fact, that this contradiction constitutes 
the main root of all the couiiicts and crises pregnant with evil, 
by which our time is agitated” ( Fabri , a$ above)* 

If, in the face of this unhappy tendency, you still maintain 
the internal unity of culture and Christianity; if you are just 
enough not to forget all that we, either the so-called or really 
educated classes, owe as a matter of history to Christianity ; 
then, as far as you are concerned, the gi eat, although in point 
of fact unnatural and artificial, breach between culture and 
Christianity is filled up, or at least the way is made clear for 
their union. 

And now, to bring the foregoing remarks to a prat fi cal result, 
before believing in any alleged contradiction between cultim? 
and Christianity, ask whether it be true culture and true. 
Christianity, or distorted, falsified forms of either which are 
thus opposed. No truth, when dealt with by man, is anfu 
against disfigurement, not even Christian truth; no mental 
possession safe against misuse. In every case, instead of 
regarding the form in which these opposing elements are made 
to appear, look to their true inward nature, and you will find 
affinity instead of contradiction. Is your attention drawn to 
some results of scientific inquiry, apparently irreconcilable, 
with Scripture ? first ask the question — Are these real results, 
or, despite the confidence with which especially in popular 
works they are represented as perfectly reliable, are not the. 
views of realty scientific men so divided that the best course 
is to suspend your judgment ; or even if this be not the case, 
might not after all a correct understanding and explanation of 
Scripture obviate all serious difficulties? Do the divisions and 
.setiisifls of the Church offend you? then ask the question — Am 
I to lay this to the charge of Christianity, that is, to the charge 
of Christ Himself, His Word and Spirit ? Was it not His 
dying prayer, "that lhny may be one” ? Has not the primi- 
tive time left us as v testament the special article of faith, 
* I believe in One Hoiv Catholic Church ” ? You will then 
be less ready to find fault with Christianity it-elf, though you 
may perceive much imperfection, and hence many differences, 
In the various Churches. 
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If you take offence at the ecclesiastical oncsidednesA and 
prejudice of many, who are of opinion that outside the limits 
of their own Church there is little else but error, you must 
recollect that true Christianity, that is, Christ Himself, says in 
opposition to these opinions, “ Other sheep 1 have which are 
not of this fold,” and promises that “ there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” If you take offence at the intolerance of 
many over-zealous representatives of orthodoxy, just inquire 
whether the rationalists of ancient and modern times were 
any better in this respect (the Swiss and Uaden schools, 
for instance) ; and next, call to mind that Christianity, be- 
cause it does not assert itself to be a truth, but the truth, 
the absolute truth, must come in conflict with, and denounce 
as error, everything which contradicts its spirit; but that 
in this conflict it admits of no kind of carnal weapons (2 
Cor. x. 4) ; it is intolerant in the most tolerant way ; it 
merely witnesses against everything anticliristian in life and 
doctrine, but neither wishes nor is able to use compulsion. 
He who is the Truth is also the great Patience of the world, 
and once said to Ills disciples, when hastily refusing to tolerate 
one who was virtually if not formally associated with them : 
“ Forbid him not; for lie that is not against us is on our side;” 
and on another occasion, when they wished to rain down fire 
from heaven on those who rejected them, put them to 
shame by the inquiry, " Know ye not what manner of spirit 
ye are of ? ” Let us not then lay to the charge of Christ 
Himself, or of Christianity, the faults of His short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, or passionate disciples. 

Or, if you are disgusted by the onesided illiberal judgment 
passed by many Christians on matters of art and science, do not 
ascribe this to the spirit of Christianity itself ; but rather recol- 
lect how the apostle, casting a kingly glance at the immeasurable 
possessions of the Christian man, says, “All things are yours, 
both present and futiie;” and that into the Holy City “shall 
be brought the glory and honour of the nations.” Or, when 
disposed to take offence at churchmen who timidly resist fyiy 
freer political development, do not forget that the true Church 
maintains, in the words of the apostle, that “ where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty,” and that Christianity furthers 
the cause of freedom everywhere on the one foundation of th$ 
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Truth which maketh free* So soon as you recognise the fact 
that the imperfection of the Church and of individual Chris- 
tians is not a consequence but a contradiction of the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, and therefore is not by any moans to be 
laid to its charge ; that the obstructions often placed in the 
way of genuine culture and true progress are produced by 
those imperfections, and not by the nature of Christianity 
itself; that the tendency of belli, when rightly understood, is 
essentially the same, viz. to help man to attain his divine 
destination ; and that Christianity lias proved itself to be even 
historically the richest source and the surest exponent of true 
culture, — then our scruples vanish, and the true method of 
reconciliation is discovered. 

If we go on to inquire what, in the face of this position, 
is our present task, and especially that of our Theology and 
our Church, in endeavouring to facilitate the return to belied 
of our educated classes, it is first and foremost, not to 
under- estimate the depth of the yet existing breach, and 
not to proceed too rashly in bridging it over — a course 
which would result in rendering had service to belli sides. 
We may well rejoice if our theology, more now than at 
any previous time, aspires to a “ reconciliation with the de- 
velopments of modern culture,” the very motto which the 
leaders of the “Protestant Union” inscribe on their banner. 
We wish for all this, and we are bound to wish fur it. Faith, 
so far as it assumed a scientific character, has in all times 
been compelled to come to an understanding with the develop- 
ments of culture, and to put itself in accord with them. But 
neither formerly nor now is this breach to be closed by any 
rationalistic methods, such as would tend to cllace the essential 
difference between many views now in vogue and the fundn- 
nfent&l doctrines of Christianity; surrendering, for instance, 
the miraculous element and other points of Christum faith 
which modern culture thinks itself to have outgrown, whilst 
the fundamental principle of Christianity, the belief in a 
supernatural revelalu u is still unrecognised by the; spirit of 
our age. A union on such term'; can only be sought lor by 
him who makes a merely second ny matter of the main point 
of all, the belief in Christ as the only-bouotlen Son of Cod, 
and us God incarnate, and utterly fails to recognise the true 
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nature of Christianity as we have previously defined it. In 
such alliance, the culture of the present day would become a 
dangerous parasite, clinging round the great tree of Chris- 
tianity, nourished on its juices, growing with its growth, but 
at the same time exhausting its vitality until it ceases to 
exist ! 

Hut neither does it help the matter to adhere to the forms 
in which the old faith has crystallized, aiul to try to force 
the intellectual convictions of them upon our time, in total 
disregard of the progress of science. By this course the 
breach can only be made wider. Our duty is rather to 
endeavour to penetrate more deeply into, and present more 
comprehensively, the old truths of faith by the aid of the 
growing light of science, especially that of scriptural in- 
vestigation. It is better at once honourably to acknowledge 
as faulty anything which is evidently shown to he faulty iri 
the mode in which it is comprehended or familiarized, firmly 
maintaining , however, entire and undiminished, the funda- 
mental points of belief, which (as we shall subsequently see) 
neither science nor criticism can everthrow — for they come out 
of every contest more firmly and surely established, — I mean 
the great facts connected with our redemption through Christ. 
It cannot tend to peace if all the ideas which are moving 
society at the present day — those of freedom, progress, 
humanity, civilisation, etc. — are straightway branded by the 
Church as antichristian, as has recently been done by Eome : 
let the Church, rather, lovingly receive and acknowledge all 
the elements of truth contained therein ; but let her, on the 
other hand, seek to purify and clear them from all that is false. 

If the dissension is to be radically overcome, we must allovj 
to freedom that which belongs to freedom, ^ nd must leave to faith 
that which belongs to faith . Let us at length learn t<5 look 
beyond the many secondarv matters dividing us in belief and 
practice ; let us not bind the conscience where Christ has not 
bound it, and Ictus make a distinction between the essential 
and the non-essential. But, on the other hand, let us n/>t 
treat main points, such as the divinity of Christ, His atoning 
death, His resurrection, etc., as secondary matters ; let us not 
turn freedom into licence, nor ignore the doctrinal limits .of 
our faith that are laid down in the Holy Scriptures by Christ 
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and tlio apostles, limits without which faith must cease to 
exist. Let # us not resolve historical, fundamental matters of 
fact (as, for instance, the resurrection of Christ) into mere 
mental conceptions and general vague ideas, whereby unspeak- 
able confusion is produced, and absolutely no internal recon- 
ciliation between faith and the culture of the time is brought 
about ; faith, on the contrary, being sacrificed to the repug- 
nance to miracles exhibited in our time. So soon as wo 
eliminate the cross of Christ from our belief, and thus chip off 
the angles of our corner-stone, throwing overboard all that 
comes in conflict with natural sense and understanding, there 
is no doubt that the union between faith and the spirit of 
the present day is easy enough : the offence of the cross ceases, 
but Christian faith as such is at the sumo time annihilated. 

If any true reconciliation is to be effected, if must rather 
be accomplished: First, by a genuine apprehension of Chris- 
tianity in this its “divine foolishness, which is wiser than 
men,” its divine nucleus and centre, Christ Himself tlio eternal 
Son; and in its perfect purity, beauty, and truth, hot tying 
its own witness to evert/ human heart. , and faithfully presented 
to the world : Secondly, by a genuine apprehension of the 
true nature and value of culture and science, their ennobling 
moral tendency in the formation of heart and character, and 
not merely of the intellect; and Thirdly, by the bringing home 
to the consciousness of men in general, the inward aj/initij 
of this tendency with that of true Chrst utility. The gospel, 
freed from the disfigurements inflicted upon it by the prejudice 
of friends and the misunderstanding of opponents, must again 
be brought home to the mind and conscience of our age as the 
only sure basis of all true popular culture, and once more 
made intelligible to the genius of the nineteenth ceutvry, so as to 
iritpart to the educated classes of the present day, with all 
their perverted and over-stimulated tastes, a feeling and an 
interest for divine truth. This result will not he effected by 
a paring down or total rejection of the germ of gospel truth, 
bnt by developing thb germ, and by disclosing to men’s hearts 
its inward spring of life. 1 Only let the Church hold lust 

was one of Vinet's latest utterances, that, in the defence of Ohmtian truth, 
ct we must revert to the elementary, fumlenientnl, and eternally unshaken points, 
If we (Resile that tlie new generation should again be led with tne ol hie. ’ 
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Him who is her foundation and her end, Christ ; only let her 
proclaim Him not with the old merely, but also wiih'ncw tongues* 
Let her be mindful to present Him to the present age, with its 
needs of culture, not merely in His divine glory , but also in His 
human beauty and moral purity ; and to exhibit the free grace 
and love of God manifested in Him not merely as indispensable, 
but also as all-sufficient, to a world feverishly agitated, and in 
every sphere of knowledge and action wearily excited, and as 
the only true source of peace and the only power which can 
permanently satisfy the deepest needs of human nature. These 
vital characteristics of the gospel have for many centuries 
wonderfully attracted hearts and minds, and the more purely 
and plainly it was set forth the greater was the power it 
exercised; and this attraction it will retain until the end of 
time. 

The ultimate answer to all questions, the solution of all 
doubts, is contained in Ilim who is the mystery of all mys- 
teries, the revelation of all revelations, that is, in Christ the 
Light of the world. If Christendom, now in so many ways 
Christless, is brought back to a contemplation of Christ , false 
prejudices will soon vanish, and the contradictions between 
knowledge and faith will begin to be solved, and from this 
light, beams will issue which will gradually illuminate even 
the darkest mysteries, or ensure the certainty of a future 
enlightenment. When that is the case, the inward schism of 
which we have spoken is already overcome, and the breach 
closes of itself. 

We cannot, indeed, expect, and more especially if we accept 
the testimony of Holy Scripture, that tlie 1 'roach will speedily 
1)0 healed in regard to all. No one, mdood. will wish to 
deny that in our modern culture theivi is much that is false, 
egotistic, and selfish ; much that is misleading and exaggerated, 
and consequently opposed to true culture. Against these 
untrue elements of culture, Christianity will and must always 
take the field; it must not oppose progress, although it is at 
all times bound to show itself hostile to the sins of progress* 
just as from its very commencement it has always testified 
and striven against such sins. Between Christless culture and 
Christianity, a bridge of accommodation can no more be built than 
between light and darkness ; and woe to him wdio undertakes. 
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this ! But whatever in our modern culture is thoroughly 
Christless, ofnd therefore Godless, is unworthy of the name, 
and can therefore claim from us no further consideration ; 
it is mere naked rudeness and selfishness, ill * disguised 
by the gaudy rags of outward decency ; a mere cherishing 
of the sensual nature, which, left to itself, would soon de- 
generate into monstrous barbarism, of which we already see 
many indications. See, for instance, how fearfully the thirst 
for gold unchristianizcs and demoralizes men, and how much 
internal rudeness and want of moral discipline are thereby 
fostered in the face of all external and apparent culture ! 
With moral failings of this kind^ which ore, alas ! closely 
blended with the culture of the present day, the spirit of 
Christianity can never be reconciled. To overcome these 
failings, we need, as we have previously recognised, a high 
degree of moral resolution ; and he who is not capable of this, 
will never be able to embrace even the purest form of Chris- 
tianity ; indeed, the more purely Christianity presents itself to 
such a one, the more direct will be the antagonism in which 
he finds himself placed towards it. 

If, however, it is anywhere high time to undertake with 
earnest diligence the work of filling up this great breach in 
our modern civilised life, that duty methinks is incumbent 
upon us. The Teutonic races have a special need and a special 
vocation to overcome this deep-seated contradiction from which 
our age, and most of all we Germans , so greatly suffer. No 
nation has learnt to feel its internal disruptions so painfully 
as we. We are more truly than any other “ a nation of con- 
trarieties.” Down to the latest period, in which, since the 
events of 1866 , the German spirit has manifested itself as 
more and more essentially Protestant in church and school, 
sciencfe and politics, the opposing parties were very evenly 
balanced. This continuous tension of opposing forces of equal 
strength has been the cause of the paralysis of German power. 

The difference, however, which in truth has been and is the 
greatest of all others, and before all others has laid bold of the 
heart and marrow of our pcopK is a religions one. Other 
countries are tinged with one pm-vailing colour in a religious 
point of view ; they are either Protestant or Boiriariist. Down 
to a. very recent period we were divided into two nearly equal 
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parts ; and this religious and ecclesiastical dualism has con- 
tributed aiul still contributes the greatest share to political divi- 
sion between North and South. Lately, indeed, inconsequence 
of tiie mastery obtained by Jesuitism in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the breach between the two Churches has become more 
autl more irreconcilable ; and this growing breach is nowhere 
more painfully felt than among our people. Both camps are 
pervaded by this internal dissension between believers and un- 
believers, between Christianity and modern ideas, and in public 
life neither tendency has hitherto ludd unlimited sway, while 
both parties are active and powerful. Elsewhere, a country 
devclopes either a predominant energy of faith, as, in a practical 
point of view, England, which is still on the whole Christian 
and evangelical, or a special energy of unbelief, as France, 
which perhaps to a greater degree than any other nation has 
been disintegrated by infidelity from the days of Voltaire down 
to the Comtes, Renans, Michelets, etc. Germany (and in a less 
measure Switzerland also) furlhrs, in a way peculiar to her- 
self, both belief and unbelief in almost equal proportions. The 
believing Protestant theology of Germany, from the Reformers 
down to Schleiermacher, Neander, Tlioluck, Corner, etc., has 
rendered the greatest assistance towards the more profound 
comprehension, the scientific confirmation and vindication of 
our faith : by its intellectual products the Protestant theology 
of the whole world is still nourished. The Roman Catholic 
faith, likewise, as regards its scientific vindication, has found its 
el tief supports in Germany, where alone any scientific Roman 
Catholic theology can be said really to exist, although lat- 
terly more and more oppressive fetters have been imposed 
upon it 

On the other hand, the negative and destructive produc- 
tions of German theology have formed the groundwbrk*in 
"other countries of opinions hostile to Christian faith. Among 
all our opponents, it is German philosophers, critics, and 
theologians, who lnve made the most dangerous attacks on 
the framework of our Christian faith ; and we find our foreign 
assailants standing shoulder to shoulder with our domestio 
enemies. 

Thus among us, more than in other countries, we see the 
deepest antitheses maintaining a nearly equal balance. We 
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arc indeed a people of contrarieties, and onr need of recon - 
dilution is* consequently the greater . The words which follow 
apply well to our time : " So long as a reconciliation between 
onr religious and scientific culture is not attained by the 
greater number among us, that is, is not brought about in 
every sphere of our national education, in churches and schools, 
ill our teaching and life, our age will be debilitated by this 
internal opposition, as by a secret ailment which threatens our 
moral and spiritual development with distortion and decay ” 
(Gelzer). And all this is specially applicable to the German 
people. Its many internal differences will never bo truly 
adjusted so long as the main cause of dissension, the religions 
difference, remains ; and the matter still stands as it was put 
by a well-known historian in 1851: “Any one who desires 
to have a German empire must, in the first place, have a 
united and firmly-established German Church : German history 
for more than six centuries has taught this lesson !” 

Rut for this very reason, the work of reconcilement is ovr 
special vocation . It is certainly the problem of our century, 
in the solution of which all are bound to join ; but the 
u People of contrarieties” is called upon more than all otheis 
to do this for itself and for the world in general. It is fitted 
for this vocation belli by internal gifts and also by its past 
history . Amid all its weaknesses and faults, the Teutonic 
genius more than any other combines a deep religious ten- 
dency with a peculiar power of speculative thought; high 
moral earnestness with the deepest and most comprehensive 
thirst for knowledge ; peculiar energy for the most protracted 
and profound investigation, with humble submission to what 
is sacred and divine; an honest and enduring inspiration for 
all that is high and ideal, with peculiar sobriety, clearness, 
and dcuteness of criticism. “The Nation of thinkers” is 
evidently at the same time a nation fitted for the .service of 
Christ. And in many bitter trials it lias maintained its public 
conscience more purely than has been the case with many other 
nations, and, in spite :>f all mortifications, has “never barter'd 
away its ideals” By this moral attitude, and with the univer- 
sality peculiar to it, it has been rapable of containing within 
itself for so long a time, and ewn up to the present day, the 
above mentioned evenly-balanced antitheses, for the mere 
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toleration of which such an infinite tension and spiritual elas- 
ticity is requisite, that other nations would lonk ago have 
, broken down in the attempt. It is this mental and moral 
tendency and attitude which capacitates the German people 
before all others for effecting the reconciliation of faith and 
science. 

The genius of Germany has, however, already shown histori- 
cally that it has recognised, and lias begun to fulfil, this its 
vocation. When, at the close of the middle ages, in conse- 
quence of the degeneracy of the Church, culture and Chris- 
tianity fell into a state of antagonism, it was the mind and 
conscience of the Teutonic races which sought and found the 
right way to unity. Together witli the work of the Reforma- 
tion, classical studios began to revive. In the Reformation 
we have Luther, the most German of Germans, the man of 
faith, standing side by side and band in hand with the most 
profound adept in classical culture, Melancthon the Teacher 
of Germany, — a living and speaking proof how little faith and 
genuine science contradict, how nobly they supplement and 
further one another, — and both together showing to the world 
in the newly acquired gospel the way to escape out of the 
profound contradictions of the time, and to bring Christian 
faith once more into harmony with knowledge and conscience. 

In Liter times the German people has indeed so power- 
fully furthered the unbelief which it received from others, 
that it bears a considerable share of the guilt incurred in its 
extension at the present day. For a long time past, the 
breach which it was their vocation to heal has been deepened 
and widened by them. But, however R eply entangled in 
unbelief, the German people is now bremriing to make good 
the wrong committed against itself and others, and to direct 
its attention, both practical]} and scientifically, to tlie c great 
religious task incumbent ^n R. German inquirers pre-emi- 
nently have followed out all doubts into their innermost 
grounds; and just as they have gone into them the more 
deeply, they have the more recognised the absolute irrefut- 
nbleuess of the fundamental articles of Christian faith, and 
shown anew to the world that belief and really thorough 
culture and science can exist together in the noblest union. 
And if in the future the breach is to be thoroughly healed,' 
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recourse must be had to all that German industry and German 
mental labour has done, and is still doing, in promoting the 
reconciliation of faith and knowledge. In these dissensions 
we have suffered, and are still suffering, not merely for our- 
selves, hut, in a measure, for all ; and some day others will ho 
compelled to come to us — and many are now already coming 
— to ask us for the use of our weapons, and for the fruits 
of our victory. 

As yet, this victory has been gained for a small number 
only. The greater proportion of educated persons still view 
the Christian faith with doubt ami distrust. Hut must we 
therefore renounce all hope that this yawning breach will one 
day be filled up for the great body of our people ? 1 think 

not. During the war of liberation, Christianity and German 
nationality solemnized an alliance, deficient indeed in depth 
and clearness (genuine Christianity being still obscured by the 
fog of rationalism), but from which, nevertheless, proceeded a 
new religious and moral impetus, which at the present day is 
still operative in various ways in our National Church. Many 
brave and earnest men are even now working at the bridging- 
over of this great gulf. For the last thirty years, in spite of 
all hostilities, a truly Christian science lias begun victoriously 
to lead the way : by new and deeper excgetical researches ; by 
historical investigation ; by pointing out the remarkable bar- 
mony existing between many new archeological, ethnological, 
and even many scientific discoveries, and the utterances of 
Holy Scripture, it has vindicated the truth of the latter, and 
has confirmed the faith of many individuals. In the pulpits 
of by far the greater number of ‘the German churches, and in 
the theological faculties of most of the universities, it bus m> 
completely driven unbelief out of the field, that the latter ha 
been dbmpulled to retire in a great measure into the divinity 
schools of adjacent countries (Switzerland, Fiance, Holland, 
Hungary). Already Germany, as -well as these and other 
countries, show r s in various ways that unbelief ha* a grenhT 
tendency to insinuate nself into, and to make its pen/iam m 
abode among, half-educated ratio r than Him muddy «*durati*d 
communities. 

A great portion of the Church, rnorenvei, has already turned 
fruitless controversies, and addict'd i(mH io the 
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practical work of Home and Foreign Missions, so as to exhibit 
to the worid by dint of action what Christian faith and Chris- 
tian love are able to effect; thus silencing many a scoffer. 
7’lie commencement of a new apologetic and popular Christian 
literature, the interest of the people in Missions, — an interest 
increasing in spite of all invectives, — better attendance on 
t be services of the Church, the highly necessary co-operation 
of the laity in Church organization, which has at last begun, 
are all most significant intimations that even in German 
society Christianity and nationality may be brought to a 
more 1 and more general approx'uaat ion. We will not, there- 
fore, be deprived of the hope that 

Th« light will once again appear 

To all our brethren, pure find clear, 

Turning in penitence an l love. 

To the One Source wIjxlu spiings above ! ” 

We may therefore be allowed, in view of these phenomena, 
to affirm that, our Christianity being such as it is, so deeply 
looted in the popular life, and supported by an earnest and 
believing science, eliciting great respect even from abroad, — 
with an intellectual and moral power whose influence per- 
vades the globe, — it will no longer do to pass by it with a 
supercilious shrug; the irresistible demand is laid upon every 
one who is desirous to escape the reproach of indifference, 
superiiciality, or onesided partiality, and especially, therefore, 
on all “ cultivated persons,” that they should at least earnestly 
examine these claims. 

The history of our people, both in ancient and modern 
times, proclaims the fact that the prosperity of its future 
depends on the energetic prosecution of this work of recon- 
ciliation between Christianity and cultr e. From the era of 
the middle ages, when our great German emperors appeared 
contemporaneously with the erection of our mighty cathedrals, 
down to the time of the wars of liberation, indeed down to 
the present day, it is clearly written on the face of our history 
that the periods of our national splendour were our periods* of 
faith; that- apostasy from faith renders ns weak and despised f 
return to it, strong and invincible ! If the former cost us 
an Austerlitz and a Jena, the latter gained a Leipsic and a 
Waterloo! Just as in former days, when Israel apostatized 
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from the living God, it fell into political ignominy and bondage; 
so have we/on account of our scientific and religious vocation 
among nations, been compelled more palpably than others both 
to feel and suffer for it when we have fallen away from the 
faith of our fathers, and have become a prey to superstition 
or unbelief To any one who has eyes to see it, our history 
will everywhere bring clearly before him the fact that belief 
iu truth is the power and stronghold of our people, the inward 
moving spring of all its really great actions, the ultimate 
and surest means of protection agaiust all our dangers both 
from within and without, and the crown of glory of our 
noblest heroes both in peace and war. And, although not in 
like measure, still in a similar way, the history of other 
nations confirms the fact that "all epochs in which faith pre- 
vailed have been the most heart-stirring and fruitful, both as 
regards contemporaries and posterity ; whereas, on the other 
hand, all epochs in which unbelief obtains its miserable 
triumphs, even when they boast of some apparent brilliancy, 
are not less surely doomed to speedy oblivion.'* (Goethe, 
Abhandlungcn zum wcslosilichcn Divan.) 

If, in the recognition of those facts, parties desire to be 
made one in the genuine inheritance of their forefathers, and 
on the ground of the faith which includes and does not ex- 
clude culture ; if, on the one hand, liberals and men of pro- 
gress, now so commonly unbelievers, will only recognise with 
the ancient statesman, that “ to obey God is freedom ” (Seneca), 
and that “ a nation that desires to be f ree must believe , and a 
nation that will not believe must be in servitude ; that only 
despotism can dispense with faith, but not liberty ; ” if they 
would recognise the fact, that no institution, no idea, not even 
the human itarianism so much bepraised, is a certain guarantee 
fop the preservation of freedom, and that such guarantee is 
only to be found in the spirit of the gospel ; if they would 
recognise the fact, that the bond of fellowship, so necessary 
between the various classes of the people and their different 
stages of culture, can only be restored by means of religion, 
ana that, consequently, in all libetal and national tendencies, 
resort must be had to Christianity k and if, on the other hand, 
their opponents would be willing to comf ndiend that Chris- 
tianity is not intended to hinder any free national develop- 
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ment, but only to restrain and purify it, and that freedom 
does not hinder faith, which indeed springs up most vigorously 
in the free air of liberty ; if both parties would but recognise 
the fact, that their interests rightly understood do not sever, hut 
really unite than, and in this recognition would hold out to 
one another a helping hand: then would the breach which now 
separates us be already healed, and the main cause of our 
present paralysis be removed ; no longer would one be hinder- 
ing another in the reconstruction of Church or Commonwealth, 
all would joyously bo working together; blessing and salva- 
tion would again descend from heaven ; our protracted yearn- 
ings would be satisfied, our hope fulfilled, and seeking first the 
kingdom of Cod, we should find all other things added to us! 
And so at last would come the time of which one sings ; 

44 Take down lliy harp from the willow -tree, 

Thou nation of toil, thou nation of gloom | 

Out of scorn and of cruel misery 
Shall eternal golden blessings bloom 
The nations of the ransomed 
With joy approach Thy shrine ; 

Thyself our God's own heirdom. 

And all for ever Thule ! " 


In a public place in ancient Home, there once opened, in 
consequence of an earthquake, a deep chasm, which no amount 
of rubbish could fill up. The soothsayers were consulted, and 
answered, that “ the most precious thing in Home ” must be 
cast into it. This was interpreted by a young hero as apply- 
ing to manly energy and weapons ; and courageous to the death 
and fully accoutred, he sprang into the yawning abyss, which 
immediately closed over him. I, too, have to lead you on to 
a deep gulf, which has been gradually formed by all kinds of 
storms and earthquakes in Church and State, Schools tod 
Science. Nowhere else doe? it yawn so widely as among 
ourselves. Much has been already cast into it, but it will not 
close. Nor do I believe that this will happen, until that 
wherein we are strongest shall olfer itself willingly for jhe 
glorious enterprise ; until German science and German faith, 
arrayed in tlieir respective panoplies of intellect and prayer- — - 
the former clad in its full equipment of critical acumen and 
the sense of truth, the latter in all the might derived from a 
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heavenly presence ami communion — stop down into the depth, 
and there fiegin to build. No single man or generation will 
complete this work. It will be the work of many champions 
and of many years. But oh might it bo granted me in the 
present lecture, to have cast into the gulf at least one atone 1 
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SECOND LECTURE, 

REASON AND REVELATION. 

I N tlio groat conflict between faith and unbelief, it is 
always the idea conceived of God that forms the inmost 
core and centre of every question, and in the case of each 
individual gives norm and shape to the whole of his religion, 
Ids theoretical convictions, and his practical rules of conduct. 
He who firmly holds that belief in the triune Deity, which 
from apostolic times has been recognised as constituting the 
basis of our Christian profession, has no longer any rational 
motive for impugning any essential portion of Christian truth, 
while one who has renounced such belief might find it 
difficult to maintain his adherence to a single dogma. Our 
entire position towards Christianity depends from first to 
last on this, whether we accept the scriptural and Christian 
idea of God or no. 

Hence arises the necessity for our considering first among 
modern doubts respecting the articles of Christian faith, those 
which concern the fundamental Christian idea of God. And 
here starts up the preliminary questio x — Whence is our know- 
ledge of God derived l Do wc obtain it by the mere exertioif of 
our natural faculties of tv.* son from the contemplation of the 
world around us and its history, and of our own inward being and 
conscience ? Are the foot-tracks of Deity thus laid down, and 
discoverable by us, adequate to enable us to form a just con- 
ception of wlmt God is, and of the problem of our moral and 
religious being ? Or do we need for this purpose a super* 
natural revelation on the part of God Himself, as to His 
own nature, will, and modes of dealing with us, such as. is 
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recorded ip Holy Script lire ? And if so, what relation does 
the Scripture Record bear to our knowledge of God obtained 
by the process of natural reason ? Is reason in accord with 
revelation or not? or in the case of any discrepancy between 
them, must reason, as Deism and Rationalism maintain, take 
precedence of revelation as chief judge in questions of religious 
truth, so that nothing is to be received on the testimony of 
Scripture except that which is capable of rational demon- 
stration ? Or, on the other hand, is reason, as the orthodox 
view maintains, to be subordinated to revolution as to the 
highest and only certain source of divine knowledge, and that 
by which the intuitions of reason must bo shaped nud de- 
veloped ? 

Such aTe the questions with which, in the find place, we 
have to deal. In attempting their solution, we must direct, 
attention first to the rights, nature, and limits of reason, and 
to the witness of history as to its performances in compari- 
son with the requirements of our religious nature, and more 
especially with reference to the contributions made by con- 
science to natural theology. Having done this, we must 
next examine the inner nature and laws of divine revelation, 
and attempt to ascertain its true worth, necessity, possibility, 
and recognisability by us, so as in the last place to draw 
conclusions as to the relation in which the one stands to the 
other. 

Among these are certainly some rather dry and unattractive 
questions, in respect of which we must arm ourselves with 
patience; but they are all of the greatest practical importance. 
You meet a thousand times in life with those who in dealing wit h 
any religious question make at once their appeal to reason, and 
insist on forthwith rejecting aught that lies beyond its sphere, 
withdut however being able to render any clear account of the 
nature and proper limits of the knowledge thus derived, or of 
the relation in which such knowledge stands to the religious 
needs of man. I would invite you, therefore, to inquire seri- 
ously whether such arsons are not really bowing down before 
an idol of the mind, which, while itself of very questionable 
worth, demands as much implicit faith from its voi shippers as 
divine revelation itself. 

We shall first, therefore, turn our attention to 
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I. — NATURAL THEOLOGY, OR THE KNOWLEDGE OR COD DERIVED* 
FROM NATURE AND REASON. 

It is a reproach not seldom laid upon the faith of Christiana 
l>y those who have ever on their lips — 

"Science and Reason highest powers in man/’ — 

that it fails to recognise the rights and powers of reason and 
conscience as organs of divine knowledge, or at least does so 
very imperfectly ; that it treats reason. a3 an unformed, sickly 
child, and, subjecting it to an unbearable yoke, deprives it, in 
that crushed and slavish condition, of any healthy use of its 
faculties. Let us see whether there be any truth in this 
allegation. 

And first as to the prerogatives which rightly belong to 
reason, it must be acknowledged that its incapacity has often 
been so grossly exaggerated by certain orthodox writers as to 
give some colour to this accusation. But here a distinction 
must be ‘made between the exaggerations of individuals and the 
true doctrine of the Church and Holy Scripture. So little does 
the Bible demand a mere blind faith, that on the contrary it 
requires a spirit of examination in all things (1 Thess. v. 21 ; 
1 Cor. x. 15 ; 1 John iv. 1 ff.). It often exhorts us to follow 
the Divine footsteps in the works of creation (Ps. civ. ; Is. xl. 
2G et passim) ; it affirms it to be the duty of all men, even of 
the heathen, to seek the Lord if haply they might fed after Him , 
and find Him ; because He is not far from any one of us, and we 
also are His offspring (Acts xvii. 27-29, xiv. 17); it recog- 
nises the existence in man of a spirit fat eye, by means of 
which he obtains and possesses light respect to his relation 
to God (Matt, vi. 22, 23 ; Luke xi. 34-36); and it ascribes 
to the very heathen, and consequently to the human intellect 
per se, independently of the revelation contained in Scripture, 
a capacity for obtaining from creation and from conscience a 
certain amount of real knowledge as to the nature and will of 
God. On this point I would merely call yonr attention tio 
Bom. i. 19, 20 : that which may be known of God is manifest 
in them (the Gentiles) ; for God (Himself) hath manifested it to 
them ; since from the creation of the world His invisible attributes 
have through His worJcs suffered themselves to be seen in the cons* 
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temptation of reason, even His eternal power and OoSJiead ; so 
that they are without excuse; — and to Horn. ii. 14, 15 (comp. 
Bom. i 32) : these, having not the law (once given to Israel), are 
unto themselves a law; as showing the work of the law (the 
conduct required by the law and will of God) written in 
their hearts (as for Israel it was written on the tables of stone), 
their conscience hearing witness to it, etc . 

There is, therefore, according to Scripture, first, a natural 
knowledge of God which, since the creation, has been obtain- 
able by man through a rational contemplation of His works, 
and which so obtrudes itself on man as to deprive of all means 
of exculpation those who reject it. Just as the outer world 
presents itself to the senses for external recognition, so God in 
and by the world presents Himself to reason for internal recog- 
nition. And this doctrine of the apostle of the Gentiles is not 
only almost literally repeated in so many words by Gentile 
philosophers, — as e.g. by Aristotle (de if undo, c. G) : “ Although 
invisible to every mortal nature, God is yet manifested by His 
works;” and by Cicero (Tusc. 129): “ Thou seest not God, and 
yet thou knowest Him from His works,” — but also has its 
truth practically demonstrated by the various forms of religion, 
however imperfect, of all heathen nations. 1 And so again as to 
conscience: the law and will of God respecting human conduct, 
manifesting itself as a moral law and divine revelation in the 
hearts of all men, was equally well known to those who spoke 
of the conscience a9, on the one hand, “ irrefragable and im- 
mutable, recompensing every good action,” and on the other, 
as “ arrows of the gods penetrating the heart of the ungodly ” 
(Cicero), who “ night and day bear about within, their own 
accuser ” (J u venal) ; and again, as “ a holy spirit settled in the 
impost heart and watching over all actions, whether good or 
evil ” (Seneca and the Laws of M enu). 

It is then in accordance with the general conviction among 
all nations that Holy Scripture has thus assigned to reason a 
definite province in th' domain of theology ; a capacity, nay, an 
inward necessity for ^dependent search after God, and the 
, traces of His presence both in the material world without anil 
the spiritual world within. The impulse towards and capacity 

1 On this and what follows, comp. Delitzach’s excellent work, Sytfcfo dt/f 
| Apohgetik, Leipzig 1669, p. 63 fL and p. 101 U. 
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for this search Is the divine patent of nobility in* the human 
spirit, and the Christian must not forego his inalienable right 
to claim it 

Even the Reformers, who so strongly (especially Luther) 
insisted at times on the incapacity of natural reason, by no 
means called this right in question. So, for instance, Luther 
himself in the Disputation vom Maischni : “ It is a settled point 
that reason is among all things in the life of man the chiefest 
and the best, nay, something divine — a sun, ami as it were a god 
placed over the government of things in this life. And this 
glory God has not withdrawn from reason since the Fall, but 
rather confirmed her in it/* And in another place (the tract 
Von dm KlosterpdiUklai) he also writes : “ Whatever is opposed 
to reason is certainly much more opposed to God. How 
should not that be contrary to truth divine which is opposed 
to human truth am! right reason V' It. cannot therefore bo 
maintained that the Christian Church thinks lightly of 
reason. 

But still the question remains Low far the province of 
reason extends. What are the limitations of that knowledge 
of which reason is the source ? Or is there any such know- 
ledge at all ? To elucidate this question, we must first come to 
some understanding in respect to the difficult preliminary* 
question, variously answered by the profoundest thinkers both 
in ancient and modern times, as to the nature and idea of 
reason itself. The attempt lias constantly been made to 
elucidate the idea of reason by comparison or contrast with 
that of the understanding. But here we can hardly rest satis- 
fied with Ka t’s mode of distinguishing :h© two, when he 
makes the urn erstanding to be the facu : ‘> which contains the 
categories or 1 gical forms of thought and judgment, and reason 
the faculty containing ideas or forms of conclusion. The dis- 
tinction between these two activities of thought seems to us 
much too sub le for us to assign them to two distinct mental 
faculties, liuf the other distinction, which regards the under- 
standing as (the organ of logical notions, and reason that of 
ideas, is probably correct, and is generally accepted. The 
former gathers from the outer world of sense perceptions and 
presentnvmits, which it proceeds to combine in general cate- 
gories. ' The latter pursues the material presented to it by th% 
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smses and the understanding to its ultimate Lasts, in order, if 
possible, to apprehend it in its innermost ground uml unity of 
being. Just then as notions are products of formal logical 
processes of thought, so are ideas the products of "real radical 
apprehension” Kant, however, in assuming that (excepting 
only the appetitive faculty with its cat <y/ orient? tm perative) there 
is no proof of there being any real existence corresponding to 
the ideas of reason, seems to have overlooked the fact that the 
very (German) word Vcrnchmni (perceive or apprehend), from 
which Vermin ft (reason) is derived, points to something real 
and actual, which presents itself to the apprehension of the 
reason ; and that such apprehension may therefore be like the 
contemplation of the world of sense by the understanding, a 
genuine source of experimental certainty. This " md some- 
thing” is the Snpcrxrnsituus. Jacobi, therefore, was right in 
vindicating against Kant tho true significance of the. idea- 
constructing activity of reason, and defining it as tho faculty 
which apprehends the supeTsensnous. Only, we must re- 
member, that the activities of reason are not exclusively 
directed towards the suporsensuous, but in general towards the 
central unity and essence of the object contemplated: the hist 
basis or ground of each phenomenon. This impulse to seek 
afteflr and discover the substantial unity in everything which 
is made an object of thought is characteristic of all the opera- 
tions of this faculty. It is at onco analytical, resolving 
phenomena into their ultimate grounds, and synthetical, com- 
bining these grounds so discovered into ideal unities. 

And now, supposing reason by a like impulse to endeavour 
to combine all these ideas into bne yet deeper absolute idea, 
and to pursue in thought the ultimate ground ol* all being, %e. 
Gqd ; pan it (we must ask) by its own innate power, and 
thrcMgh contemplation of the external world and the witness 
of conscience,. arrive at such knowledge and apprehension as fo 
be able permanently to satisfy man’s religious needs ? Or must 
it for that end be stimulated and guided in its search after the 
only One and the True by supernatural revelations ? 

.These questions bring us to the great fundamental antithesis 
between Holy Scripture and modern philosophy. Whereas 
Kant himself frankly denied the existence in reason of nny 
power to arrive at certain knowledge in divine things, his 
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successors maintained lier absolute authority even in the highest 
sphere. lieason, they asserted, was able of herself, even with- 
out appeal to the testimony of the external universe and tile 
witness of history, and a fortiori without the aid of revelation 
or Scripture, to solve by her own unaided faculties the world's 
enigma; to penetrate to the ground of all being, God 
Himself; and so to answer all moral and religious questions in 
inspect to man’s ultimate destiny ancl purpose. In this way 
all limitations being removed, the power of reason to attain 
to the knowledge of God was asserted in the most absolute 
terms. 

Scripture, on the contrary, teaches thus : Reason, like every 
other faculty and every other talent, needs culture and edu- 
cation, such as God from the beginning has vouchsafed it; 
first, through the medium of the outer world (Gen. i. 28-30, 
ii. 15, 19, 20); and, secondly, by the imposition of a moral 
commandment By the transgression of the latter, mankind 
entered on a perverted course of development, a mis-cul- 
ture ; so that their moral, and thereby also their intellectual 
faculties, experienced such a weakening and disturbance, that 
henceforth, for the knowledge of truth and of salvation, a special 
revelation of God to man became infinitely more a necessity 
than before ; just as a sick child needs help much more thin a 
healthy one (Matt. vi. 22, 23 ; John ix. 39-41). It is true, 
us we have been previously told by St. Taul, that reason, even 
in its present condition, possesses the power of apprehending 
in the conscience something of God; bub this fragmentary 
natural knowledge of God has not had the practical effect 
of preventing those deprived of further per natural revela- 
tion, that is, the heathen, from fundamental mistakes as to 
their moral and religious duty, and from seeking Goji in a 
perverted way (of. Rom. i, ?j~32). According to the Scrip- 
tures, therefore, natural reason is insufficient for obtaining a 
right knowledge of God ; and a supernatural revelation of the 
nature and w r ill of God is absolutely necessary as a light to 
the darkened reason and the weakened conscience, to prevent 
their falling into various aberrations. 

We have here presented to us yet another important 
difference, which is closely connected with the previous one. 
Scripture distinguishes between reason in itself as it was in* 
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tended to b^ a^d its present condition, as dislv&cd by sin. 
Pliilosophy and rationalism recognise no substantial import- 
ance in tliis distinction. They pronounce reason as it now is, * 
adequate for obtaining a speculative and religious knowledge 
of God, and therefore subject all dogmas to its judgment; 
whereas Scripture not only Lays down the necessity of the 
submission of finite reason to the infinite, but also pronounces 
the necessity of its enlightenment and correction by means of 
revelation (eg, Ps. xviii. 29 ; Isa. xxv. 7, liii, 6 ; Luke ii 32 ; 
John L 9 ; Eph. i. 17, 18, cl al ). 

To this must be added, as a further difference, that philo- 
sophy assumes the absolute cognizability of Gml, and believes 
itself able to penetrate to the ultimate ground of things, ami 
to place itself in the full possession of all truth ; whereas 
Scripture teaches, “ God dwelleth in a light that no limn can 
approach unto; whom no man hath seen nor can sec." It 
maintains, therefore, only a partial cognizability of God ; 
teaching that in this life, even with the aid of revelation, we 
can attain only to “ a knowing in part ” in divine things, and 
not to anything whole and complete. According to Scripture, 
therefore, this rational knowledge lias defined limits, drawn 
partly by the nature of reason itself, partly by the deteriorat- 
ing influence of sin, and again by the infinite nature of the 
Object ; pliilosophy, on the contrary, aims at demolishing all 
these restraining limits, and looks upon reason as self-suffic- 
ing for the recognition of truth. Tor which party shall we 
decide ? 

In order to support these claims of reason, some would 
ascribe to it innate ideas existing anterior to all experience — 
by means of which it can generate conceptions of every kind 
of existence. This view has recently and with good right been 
abandoned. It has been shown that there is, psychologically 
considered, nothing contained in reason which could become 
the property of man in any other way than by means of 
experience ; 1 that reason is purely a mental faculty, without 
concrete contents; and tl at the logical and mathematical laws 
which we must assume to exist for all minds with wlmdi ve 
hold intercourse, do not extend further than the production of 

1 Cf. i2ao lota, Medicitiische Peychologk, p. 474 II, and Krauoi &ud 
fetlifcwcli, sd *upra. 
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general forms of thought. It lias been recognised that the 
human mind is so constituted, that whenever it is set in 
action certain ideas devclope themselves, to which it is from 
its nature predisposed ; but that every concrete truth eo 
arrived at is not a product of reason as an abstract faculty, 
lmt a result of its contact with the outward world, and con- 
sequently a product of the individual reason practically de- 
veloped. 

This preliminary question is therefore already decided, on 
philosophical "rounds, against the claims of the older and later 
idealistic philosophy. 

For our purpose we need not enter further into this ques- 
tion, hut merely ash, win f her raison is to be regarded as a 
material source of hitnwhdgr, or as a mere faculty ? Evidently 
tho latter, and the, former only so far as, fiorn the spiritual 
powers and qualities of human nature, a retrospective con- 
clusion as to the divine Archetype is allowable and even 
necessary. But in general it must be regarded as a mere 
faculty of perception, by which the divine and snpersensuous 
element in things is discerned. Is not reason essentially a 
receptive organ, whose function is to hear, to Iciun, and to 
embrace truths which come to it either from without or from 
above ? Is it not, therefore, naturally predisposed to receive 
revolutions, the word being taken in the most general sense ? 
If then, according to the later idealistic philosophy, reason 
assumes to be able to comprehend by means of its innate 
notions and ideas the divine ground cf all things, and to solve 
the enigma of the universe and its destinies, is it claiming 
more, than to comprehend itself, and solve its own self-con- 
stituted enigmas? And is not this an in!* ;uai contradiction ? 
With equal truth and simplicity it ha? i*oen objected against 
these claims : Philosophy has ,»ver desired to solve the ques- 
tions, What am T ? Whence :;m l? and, Whither am I and the 
world going ? Cut who ib it puts these questions ? Reason, 
Cut reason, we are told, is able to answer them. Is it able? 
Would it persist in ashing questions of which it knob the 
answer t If reason, the organ of perception, refuses to per- 
ceive, it becomes thereby itself irrational . 

But now arises a further question, whether reason, in order 
to attain to a right knowledge in divine things, has to exercise 
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its perceptive function merely on the world without and 
conscience within — God's natural revelation of Himself, — 
or whether a supernatural revelation of God is also neces- 
sary ? On these points, let the impartial judgment of history 
decide. Let us inquire of the history of religion and the 
history of philosophy how far natural reason apart from reve- 
lation. has succeeded in its efforts. First, h:t us turn to those 
races ot classical antiquity who were destitute of a special 
revelation. God suffered them “to follow their own ways” 
but He gave them the most intelligent minds, surrounded 
them with the noblest objects of nature, gave them a history 
full of the most illustrious proofs that lie judges with a holy 
arm, and a period of several thousand years in which “ they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and 
Hud Him.” With all these advantages, what knowledge of 
God did they attain to? To an obscure presentiment, break- 
ing forth here and there, but not to the clear knowledge, much 
less to the practical assertion of the simplest truth of all, 
namely, that God is and can be only One ! Neither in ancient 
nor in modem times has it been possible to find in the whole 
earth a nation which, without the revelation recorded in Scrip- 
ture, and by its own powers of thought, has arrived at definite 
belief in one living personal God ! Perhaps you will adduce 
India against mo. “One God, and beside Him none other” 
(Eh Brumho, dltt/jo nashti), is an utterance which is in fact, 
even in the present day, to be heard from the lips of every 
Brahmin. Brahminism, at least in its most ancient elements, 
shows clear traces of a monotheism. But if even the thoughts 
of the old Hindoos did sometimes rise from the contemplation 
of various deified natural phenomena, such as the dawn, the 
lightnings, and the storms, etc., to that of the one primal cause 
of all tWngs, this cause was rcguided not as the One God, but# 
as an impersonal undefined existence, of which all that could 
be said was, that it is not what it is; with which, therdme, 
any personal communion in prayer would be impossible. 
Monotheism in this case was attained by the surrender of the 
living character and perse nality of God, and so was essentially 
pantheistic; whilst the popular view, adhering to belief m 
personifications of divine power, lost thereby the divine unity 
ill millions' of gods derived from nature. The same thing 
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occurred subsequently in Greece ; 1 and Mahomet himself ar- 
rived at monotheism, not by means of his own reason, but 
through the influence of Judaism and Christianity. 

Moreover, notwithstanding all the witness of conscience and 
history, the reason of the heathen woild, when left to itself, 
never attained to those other fundamental truths, that God is 
and must be an absolutely good and holy being. It occasionally 
assigned to its heaven its own human beauty, but with it 
also its human shame. The gods of even the most cultivated 
heathen, Greeks, Homans, Hindoos, etc., suiter under the very 
same moral infirmities, iudecd gross vices, as men. Truly, 
reason cannot boast much of her performances in a religious 
point of view; for can any genuine, moral, and religious 
knowledge of God be imagined, devoid of the two fundamental 
truths above-named ? Are vve then to conclude from this that 
revelation is, or is not needed as a guide to erring reason ? But 
let us not be too precipitate ! 

The objection might bo urged, that the Greek philosophers, 
for instance, did not share in thq popular conceptions con- 
cerning the? gods. This is quite correct. Some of them have 
emphatically opposed those immoral conceptions, and so ap- 
proached nearer to the idea of monotheism. But not one com- 
pletely attained to this idea. For them, the Divine Being was 
always losing Himself in nature, or some general idea. Even 
.Plato did not make his way up to the idea of a divine, self- 
conscious, personal Being ; nor ever distinctly propounded the 
question of the personality of God. It is true that Aristotle 
maintained more definitely than Plato that the Deity must be 
a personal Being. But even for him, it was not an absolute, 
free, creative power, but one limited by primordial matter ; 
not the world's Creator , but only One who \v.vu shape to the 
rude material, and so not truly absolute. • r 

But now let us look more cloudy into the history of philo- 
sophy in general, and question uu results of reasons efforts 
extending over thousands of years. Where are they? I could 
cnll your attention to many an honest confession on the jpart 
of philosophers, — to the complaint of Plato how hard it is 
to discover the Father of the Universe ; to the utterances of 

1 Of al«o Hess and Itiggenbnch, ApcJogstUche Bcitrwje, p. $0 ff., and Sup- 
plement No. S. * 
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Socrates, that ho held it to be the greatest happiness to know 
the will of the gods, but did not believe this could be dis- 
covered by the conclusions of reason, and therefore recom- 
mended an appeal to the science of divination, — utterances 
which reveal to us what a profound longing after some special, 
divine revelation existed in the greatest philosophers of anti- 
quity, — or to some of the impressive songs of the Indian 
Jiiyrcda, in which the longing for a knowledge of the original 
source of life, and the pain of uncertainty on the part of the 
seeker, is expressed in the ever-vecuvring refnun. - 

“ WllO ts the Cod to whom our gifts Wong ?•» 

or to tlie way in which Fichte, after first comkding revelation, 
confessed later on that reason stood in need of jts assistance : 
14 A Higher Being undertook the charge of the first members ot 
our race, just as an old and venerable document containing the 
deepest and sublimest truths, represents Him to have, done; 
und to this testimony all 'philosophy must revert in the end” 
Instead of further calling your attention to all this, 1 
would only point out to you a single noteworthy matter of 
fact, that up to the present day, no one has been able to 
show to the world what the outcome of so long-continued 
a process of thought on the part of so many minds, and the 
certain gain in respect to moral and religious knowledge, 
actually amount to; in short, what llw generally acknowledged 
results of philosophy arc . In other sciences, after some time, 

certain truths can be collected as fixed results, from which 
advances can be made to further investigations. Why, then, 
has no one succeeded in finding and establishing such result 
of the long process of philosophical developments ? (For wlwt 
Schelling attempted in his Positive Philosophy remained on 
atWtnpt? which received only partial acceptance ; and all lie 
did beyond thi was founded on the Christian view of things 
and so became, what we are not here concerned with, a “ Philo- 
sophy of Revelation.”) Whence arises this surprising phono- 
moi^on ? Simply from the fact, that philosophy has a,rriud at 
no definite remits in theology properly so called , and never lend, 
doum any principle as to the nature of 6W, which has not in its 
turn heen assailed and vpset. 

In saying all this, it is not at ah our int . niiuii to deny 
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the value of philosophy. The present generation, intoxicated 
by triumphs in the domain of natural science, niust be sum- 
moned to rather than deterred from the study of philosophy 
(but it should be a thorough study). Most of the sciences, and 
theology above all, have very much to thank it for ; without 
philosophy they would not be what they now are. But we 
maintain that no pliilosophy, which entirely rejected the aid 
of revelation, and sought to comprehend the world and God 
by mere efforts of reason, ever succeeded in attaining to any 
positive, lasting results. From Thales and Pythagoras, onward 
to Hegel and Herbart, not only has one system taken the 
place in due time of arnuher, but also by its criticism has 
demolished the earlier one. In criticism and in negation, 
then, philosophy has made mighty strides ; men have grown 
wiser in pulling down, but not in building up. The former is 
no doubt much the easier of the two. l)o\vii to our time, 
philosophers have come to no agreement even as to the basis 
from which philosophical speculation has to proceed ; whether 
from some general principle or idea, or from matter; whether 
from the idea of pure being, or from human consciousness, etc. ; 
— they are not yet agreed as to the relation between the real 
and the ideal, whether the former or the latter is that which 
truly is ; — not yet agreed as to the idea and nature of God and 
His relation to the world, nor as to that of man, his reason, 
and liis spirit ; — they are not yet agreed as to the relation 
existing between body, soul, and spirit ; nor as to our freedom 
of will and our accountability ; nor, in short, as to any one 
fundamental question in speculative knowledge, morals, or 
religion. In whatever direction we turn, we find ourselves 
confronted by “ open questions,” unsolved problems, and views 
either diametrically opposed or importantly divergent 

We may therefore justly affirm, that pliilosophy in itself, ie, 
abstract rational speculation, has not yet attained to positive 
results. When, as in modern times, it has pretended, without 
the guidance of experience, and by means of mere reflection, 
to attain to some positive result, and to construct reality, out 
of its own ideas, the results have always had to be corrected 
by experience, and not seldom laid themselves open to ridicule 
or contempt Hegel, for instance, believed that he had philo- 
sophically proved that there could not be more than eleven 
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planets ; for t in his time there were not more than eleven 
known. Subsequently, however, more exact astronomical in- 
vestigation has added many dozens to this number. 

If, then, reason without experience thus fares in the pro- 
vince of nature, will it not meet with a similar fate, when, 
without the aid of revelation, it seeks to attain to a real know- 
ledge of God, and to positive religious truth ? Is not the 
Greek poet right when he says: 

“ Except the £ods thomselvce to thee unveil. 

Search as thou wilt the world, thou scck'sl in vain ** T 

In fact, no great objection can be raised, if, in opposition 
to this boundless and Jet ever changing assumption of reason, 
Christianity steps in and says: Philosophy is condemned by 
its own history: always imagining that in some particular 
system it has arrived at a conclusion ; whilst nevertheless 
reason, both in individuals and in the whole race of man, is 
subjected to a continuous process of development ; it is ever 
falling into the error of looking upon reason as absolutely free , 
and failing to recognise, the disturbing influence of tin. No 
wonder, then, if, with these defects, philosophy never attains by 
its own powers to any absolute certainty or any complete know- 
ledge of the truth, and the apostolic witness remains unshaken : 
“The world bv its wisdom knew not God in His” (1 Cor. i. 
21). Is not this witness confirmed by history ? And if this 
be the case, we arrive at the conclusion, that reason by itself 
does not suffice for attaining to a true knowledge of God; that 
in fact it needs a light, to which it must be subordinate, a 
corrective against error ; that is, it needs the help of revelation . 
* In Thy light shall we see light ” (Ps. xxxvi. 9) ; we remain 
in darkness and uncertainty, so long as we are illuminated 
by^nothing but the dim lamp of our own reason. This has 
been confessed by some even of the greatest philosophers, 
aueh as Fichte and Schelling, who, after manifold voyage* 
and wanderings over the sea of rational speculation and con- 
templation of nature, have at last steered a more and more 
decided course for the haven which is found in a belief in 
revelation. 

This conclusion will hardly be weakened by an appeal to 
the results of natural science in the present day, which, in 
direct antithesis to metaphysical philosophy, assigns to sen- 
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sible experience as a source of knowledge the % place which 
the other claims for reason. We will only ask: What has 
modern natural science, apart from revelation, done for moral 
and religious knowledge ? It also has sought, in its own way, 
to solve the problem of the world s origin and of the life upon 
it ; but in that attempt lias involved itself in such absurdities, 
that, now-a-days, all sober naturalists, one after another, are 
openly proclaiming that their science can adopt no other 
basis than the proposition, "In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” without involving itself in a cloud of 
windy hypotheses, so soon as it attempts in other ways to 
solve the riddle of the world’s beginning. Can, then, natural 
science make any progress in its endeavours to explain the 
origin and formation of the outward universe, “ without tacitly 
assuming the activity of some originating, adapting, and 
arranging power, indicated in those first words of Holy 
Scripture ?”* In this case, also, we see the need of revelation. 
Natural science lias also sought, by means of its own investi- 
gations, to solve the question as to the origin of man, and 
has arrived in the end at a total denial of the spiritual part in 
man, the destruction of his ethical personality, a doing away 
with all morality and religion, and the annihilation of all 
moral freedom in subjection to an absolute natural necessity. 
The materialism of the present day shows more clearly than 
any previous phenomenon, that nature does not merely reveal 
but also conceals God . Minute observations of natural pheno- 
mena have been brought to an unprecedented degree of per- 
fection, and thereby unveiled more clearly than ever the 
depths of divine wisdom to the believers in revelation. But 
he who rejects the lamp of revelation and stops short at 
mere material results, fails thereby to recognise the connec- 
tion of the whole, and through the material, loses t&e sense 
of the immaterial, the spiritual, and the divine. 

* It happens, as Goeth« predicts: 

14 Who of the living seeks to know and tell* 

Strives first the living spirit to expel ; • 

He has in hand the separate jmria alone, 

But lacks the spirit- bond that makes them one! n 


1 See the proof of this in Ulrici, €o(t und die Natur, pp. 341-422. We 
revert to this again in Lect. ill. 
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Let who acvlll call this progress — any man with a just sense 
will soon note, that moral and religious knowledge (for we are 
not speaking here of what is gained by the separate brandies 
of natural science as such) can only lose thereby and gain 
nothing; whilst, on the other hand, splendid results are obtained 
in favouv of the deeper knowledge of the divine wisdom and 
love by an investigation of nature, so soon as it permits reve- 
lation to intensify its view of the " spirit ual bond of union ” 
of the One in the many, the eternal Cause and the eternal end 
and aim of the world. 

Some have attempted lately to make of conscience, ns the 
third factor of natural theology, the highest source of religious 
knowledge, and to represent revelation as dependent upon it. 
So they follow one after another. Reason having wearied 
herself in the attempt to solve the mysteries of God and the 
universe, nature tried her hand at the same problem ; and now 
that a onesided contemplation of nature has led inquirers into 
the slough of materialism, they begin to interrogate conscience 
In things divine it would seem as if men would question and 
attend to any witness rather than God Himself. 

Of these throe factors, conscience would certainly appear to 
be the most reliable. Nevertheless, the numerous researches 
which have been recently instituted by different theologians 
into the nature of conscience, are in their results just as 
divergent as the researches of* philosophers into the nature of 
reason. On this point also we need not go beyond what is 
generally agreed on. That the word “ conscience ” is used in 
different senses, sometimes for a definite subjective knowledge, 
sometimes for that which is objectively known ; that wc speak 
not only of a religious and moral, but also of an ecclesiastical, 
a Christian, a scientific, an Aesthetic, indeed even of a public 
conscience, etc . need not disturb us here, for all we are now 
inquiring after is the common fundamental notion represented 
by the word in all these uses of it. 

Now conscience is confessedly that consciousness which 
testifies to the law of God implanted in us ; that moral faculty 
whereby man discerns with inward certainty what is right and 
what is w r rong in the sight of God 'Rom. i. 32 ;, and is con- 
scious that the eye of God is turned upon him. It is “the 
moral heart-throb in man, testifying to the existence of a 
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higher will by wliich it is implanted, and seekivg to control; 
awakening, guiding, judging, all the movements of human life, 
so far as it pertains to the province of free-will” Therefore, 
moral convictions only are directly derived fiom the action of 
conscience. As being man’s knowledge of the law written in 
his heart {cvvdh^cns), it produces, indirectly, a certain know- 
ledge of the Lawgiver and His will, that is, of God, as a holy 
and righteous being, the moral consciousness being here iden- 
tified with the religious. So far, in fact, conscience is, from 
a humanitarian jioint of view, a genuine source of natural 
theology. 

Scripture, as we have already seen, not only recognises this, 
but also affirms that even with the heathen, conscience lias not 
wholly lost its efficacy (Rom. ii. 14, 15). Even fallen man 
possesses in conscience a certain sense and moral appreciation 
of truth, which, if lie follow, he is “ of the truth,” susceptible 
lor higher divine truth (John xviii. 37). On the other hand. 
Scripture by no means supports the position “ that conscience 
is the source and judge of the whole complex of Christian 
doctrine ; that no dogma is to find place therein which cannot 
be referred to an utterance of conscience ; that conscience must 
decide without appeal as to the divinity of Scripture as a 
whole or in detail." 1 According to this, conscience would 
be the chief if not the only source and highest rule of 
faith, as of our religion generally. And this is more or less 
the view of those who may often in the present day be heard 
to say, that in everything man need only follow his conscience ; 
and that that is the best, nay, the only true religion. In all 
this, the assumption evidently is, that conscience is an ever re-, 
liable witness for the truth, a constant and ; inimitable , source of 
moral and religious knowledge. Scripture teaches ojlierjvise, 
namely, that conscience may err. be defiled, become impure and 
weak (Tit i. 15 ; 1 Cor. viih 7-10, 12 ; 1 Tim. iv. 2) ; that as* 
a matter of fact it has become weakened and confused by sin ; 
that, in order to attain to perfect clearness and power, it needs 
enlightenment through God’s word and Spirit (e.g. Eom, ii. 1)* 
purification (Heb. ix. 1 4), and awakening by the revealed will 
of God. The oftentimes confused, though never perfectly 
extinguished, subjective revelation of God’s will in the ooii- 
* U. Sclieuke), Chrlstlche Dogmatik vom JStandjpunkl da C^wmchs, 
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Science, needs for its complement the puie ami only constantly 
reliable objective revelation of God m His Word It is not, 
therefore, revelation winch is to be determined and iuled by 
conscience, but the latter bv ua< latum, as its necessary 
accompaniment and indispensable guide 

Here also, theiefore, we have ev^ntully the ^me contio- 
versy as m the case of reason aie v\e to av knowledge, or not, 
that the conscience has been daikcned and confused by sin ? 
This question is piaeticallj answeud in the negative, when 
conscience is made the source and aibitei of the whole body of 
faith Which view is the right one * Whethoi conscience 
is the judg of iov elation, is a point we cannot decide until we 
have coiiMdeitd what revelation itselt is On the other band, 
the question v\e aie dealing with is, whether conscience, eithei 
by itself or combined with reason and natuu is not an 
adequate source for attaining the knowledge of God — a souilo 
which lemhis revelation supeifluous 7 

Is it so 7 We do not lieie go beyond the question as to 
what conscience objectively lajs down Is tins always the 
same? By no means We find, of couise, in all men a 
conscience, and nidi e the further observation that neither its 
witness nor its nature is dependent on human caprice It 
bears its testimony with an authority independent of om will, 
and this is an essenti il characteristic of conscience as it exists 
in all men But it is j ust as univei sally the case that consc lcncw 
diffeis paitially in each individual 1 It bids and foibids, 
decides and judges of right and wiong, aecorchruj to (he insight 
in each individual, which is not absolutely common to all men, 
but in pait at least very changeable and various Hence the 
difference m the utterances of conscience in the case of men of 
different degrees of culture and of different religions, side by 
sidd with a cert fundamental similarity Hence the pecuh ir 
deficiencies and lacunce in the consciences of so many men 
Evidently, therefore, conscience, like reason, is, " on the one 
band, something which ha become, on the other hand, some- 
thing which is becoming ” 

1 Cf Omler, Erbrttrnngen vjl)cr /»> Lfhre vo > Cfw wn nark d*r Schrifr, 
Krauss ut »upr , p 134 if , who, on account of its Jivnmil »i } urj ort d( fmrs ™>n 
•deuce as ** the innate compulsion to have an i uai and to acknowledge it m 
Judge over oneself/' Besides also rf K Hofmann (he Lthrt /</ u Oemsien, 1866; 
Itahkr, Lehrc vom Qtivmai, 1804. and LleuUsili ui aitpr , 71 ff , 161 ff 
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What follows from all tliis ? First of all. that Scripture 
is right when it speaks of the variations and confusions of 
conscience ; that it is, therefore, a most questionable step, to 
make of the changeful utterances of conscience a main source 
of Christian dogma ; nay, that it is no longer possible to derive 
a natural religion with truths universally valid, from the utter- 
ances of conscience taken by itself ’ apart from the influences 
which help to determine it. Not with truth universally valid , 
lor every conscience, on account of its individual character, has 
real moral weight for its possessor only (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29); 
not from the utterances of conscience by itself, for every 
separate utterance of each individual conscience has its source 
in special circumstances, and is most commonly determined by 
the influence of some positive religion. 

If all this already renders us somewhat cautious in the use 
of the conscience as a source of the knowledge of God, the 
testimony of history will make us still more cautious. Here 
also history, not abstract researches, must be suffered to decide. 
AVhat, according to its testimony, has conscience accomplished 
for true theology apart from revelation ? We have already 
heard the answer to this question : The heathen, notwithstand- 
ing all their listening to the voice of conscience, as it spoke in 
the very noblest spirits among them, did not attain to the 
knowledge of God as the personal, absolutely Holy One, but 
“ changed the glory of the unchangeable God into an image 
like to perishable man and beasts ” (Horn. i. 23). 

Let us take a glance at the heathen world One man aims 
at deliverance from sin by means of a bath ; another (e.g. the 
North American Indians) thinks to purify his heart by the 
aid of an emetic; here another sets pravei mills in motion at 
the caprice of the wind ; another pours uut libations of wine 
or tea, sheds human blood, or oners his only child as the irtost 
acceptable sacrifice. Here a man can take no rest, until lie 
has accomplished sanguinary vengeance on the man-slayer; 
there a fanatical Mussulman seeks to purchase paradise for 
himself by destroying as many Christians as possible, and f the> 
like. Are not all these just so many examples of an erring 
conscience, which is strong enough to insist on some kind of ., 
sacrifice or expiation, but is still too dark to apprehend tho 
perversity of these ways and means? What a mistaken. 
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idea of God and the moral duty of man is presupposed in 
ell this I • 

Is this mere spark of moral and religions knowledge to he 
supposed sufficient to enable men to solve the problem of 
moral duty ? The fall of the noblest nations of antiquity — the 
moral corruption of heathen nations of the present day adding 
ever fresh confirmation to the fearful description of heathen vices 
in Rom. i. 21-32 — answers with a thousaud-tongued voice, No ! 
Even the knowledge of God derived from conscience was not 
and is not sufficient to guard men against the most grievous 
moral errors and the wickedest religious abominations; nor 
has it been able to save any heathen nations from moral and 
religious, and, finally, even from material destruction. 

But is it so ? Must it not be allowed that the natural 
religion of conscience goes further than this ? May we not 
turn from the dry tree of popular error to the green tree of 
philosophical speculation? Well, then, let us take one philo- 
sopher who approached more nearly than many others to a 
true knowledge of God, ascribing to Kirn goodness as His 
most essential attribute, — let us glance, lor instance, at 
Plato's Republic. What do we find there? In his common- 
wealth, he desires to see introduced a community both of 
goods and wives ; he desires that parents should not even 
know their children, to say nothing of educating them ; that 
a man should look upon all children as his own, which, ac- 
cording to the time of their birth, might possibly have been 
his; that the mother should nourish sometimes one child ami 
sometimes another, and among these children, only incidentally 
those which were born from her; that the rulers of the State 
should be permitted, without further question, to put to death 
weakly and unhealthy persons, and should prescribe for every 
one*his vocation, etc.; in short, he sacrifices — and this, indeed, 
fully in conformity with the ancient idea of a commonwealth — 
the right, the freedom, and the property of individuals, in the 
very harshest way, to the aood of the State. I now ask — 
According to all these ,detuk>, have philosophers been able to 
keep themselves free from the clouded moral consciousness 
and erring conscience, of their time? And wlmt, then, is in 
this case the fundamental deficiency \ The want here, as in 
whole of heathenism, is the recognition of the worth of 
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radl human personality. This man only begins to see, when he 
knows the God of love, that is, by means of revelation. Bnfc 
if the heathen is deficient in a right knowledge of hip own 
moral worth, and thus also of his moral duty, with his whole 
life bound up in the worship of the impulses of nature — a 
mere life of selfishness, how is it possible for his mind to rise 
to any clear knowledge and apprehension of God, as an abso- 
lutely lioty and loving Will ? But neglect of the divine law 
in the conscience must, the longer it exists, lead more and 
more to a misapprehension and neglect of the Lawgiver. The 
loss of the living God must then be made good by the creation 
of false gods of one’s own. And as the creator, so his creatiures. 
A people sunk in sensuality and cruelty, creates for itself sen- 
sual and cruel gods, and worships them with corresponding rites. 

In fact, the history of heathenism is the history of the 
aberrations of conscience, and one long proof pf the need of 
revealed religion for its enlightenment and purification. Blit 
this history is likewise a proof that conscience is never 
completely extinguished, and that it absolutely is not, as cer- 
tain materialists seek to make us believe, a matter of arbi- 
trary agreement and of conventional manners and customs, 
but is an original revelation of God in man, which forms a 
part of universal human essence and of our moral nature. 
For no sooner is God’s true will as revealed in His 'word 
presented to the heathen mind, than conscience is awakened 
even in the cannibal, who reverting to his higher instincts, 
feels shame for liis present conduct as inconsistent with them ; 
and this alone were enough to prove that conscience, as a 
source of natural religion, has still a potential existence in 
every human mind, however much obsemvd by error and sin. 

And is not the history of Christendom also replete with 
proofs that without the continual guidance and stinftilus* of 
revelation, the conscience <:uon becomes darkened ? What, 
for instance, has brought so many to the stake ? Very 
frequently nothing but the erring conscience which thought 
that thereby "it did God service” (John xvi 2). Whence 
the darkening of the Christian conscience, such as that .ex- 
hibited in so many ways in the moral history of the middle 
ages ? The light of revelation was placed " under a bushel ! ” 
And what is it that has subsequently awakened the Christian 
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conscience, so that it has again reverted to the xror&hip of God 
in spirit and in truth? The light of God's word! Thus, 
therefore, as in the case of reason and nature,, we again arrive 
at the old conclusion, that this factor of natural theology also 
stands in need of reflation ; that conscience is practically 
exposed to such violent fluctuations, aud so roadily pm and 
is perplexed, that it cannot dispense with the continual en- 
lightenment and fixed rule of the revealed wow! 

These facts are overlooked by many of those who now 
Tegard conscience as an adequate guide in malteis of faith aud 
religion, and believe that they can dispense with revelation . 1 
Besides this, they disregard the fact, that Christ inn conscience 
can no longer he entirely dissevered from revelation; that its 
witness is a priori influenced by the spirit of Christianity, of 
’which the strongest rationalists cannot wholly clivt st them- 
selves, so that, although they desire to adopt a meie natural 
leligion, they are, nevertheless, unable to dispense with tlm 
assistance of supernatuial revelation. Finally, they ovoi- 
estimate the foiee and range of conscience and icasou, 'in 
respect to the satisfaction of our moral and religious need. 

An old mystic says somewhere, “ God is an unutterable si'di 
in the innermost depths of the soul ” With still greater justice, 
we may well reverse the proposition and say, the soul is a 
never-ending sigh after God ; because she is from Him, she is 
also for Him, and tends to Him. In her deepest recesses there 
lives or slumbers, however hidden, an inextinguishable longing 
after God. She knows herself, by an inward sentiment, not 
merely to be dependent on Him, but at the same time diawn 
towards Him, and destined for a union with Him. Being 
essentially " reasonable” she reads God everywhere, both in 
and without herself, so that slit is unable to free hei self from 
Hi# presence, however far removed from Him, a* the voice of 
conscience shows. But the more she seeks and appiehcmK 
the greater is her longing after Him, And the more we con- 
sider the nature of this longing, the more we discern that 
wh*t it aims at, is not \ mere intellectual apprehension of 
God, but a vital experience, enjoyment, and communion. The 

1 As F. Pdcaut, in his late woik Le Chru * H la rmwtfTW, repents with 
innumerable terms of expression, that the religious and u oi J late lias intieiy 
Ood sad individual conscience os its two factois. 
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religious need is essentially of a practical nature ; it i$ an 
impulse to draw nigh to God, and to place one V self in per- 
sonal fellowship with Him, proceeding from the presentiment 
t hat our spirit can find its abiding rest and satisfaction in 
nothing but tbis fellowship, and in the enjoyment of the love 
and peace of God. The question then stands finally thus : 
Whether natural religion, besides impaiting a true knowledge, 
succeeds likewise in conducting the soul to a living com- 
munion with God, and so, in satisfying its deepest need ? 

But how completely incompetent in this respect is it shown 
to be if we seek God in nature? How little can we discern 
what He truly is, let alone the fuikue in revealing the per -* 
annul relations between Him and us, which are required by 
our religious need! We feel that there is an infinite Being 
above us, by whose almighty power we are encompassed; but 
just when we feel the nearness of the Eternal One, the words 
and ideas arc wanting, which might, as it were, clinch the im- 
pression made and fix. it in the form of clear conceptions. 
Again and again, the Inexpressible One eludes our imagination, 
or, we only too readily confound Him with natural powers and 
phenomena, and so thrust into a dark and vanishing distance 
the Father of our spirits who is indeed so nigh ! 

Or if we seek God in the realm of thought, liow little falls 
from the barren heights of speculation to cheer the longing 
heart and its burning spirit of inquiry ! -We look in vain even 
from those who are most advanced in such inquiries for testi- 
mony as to any real satisfaction derived therefrom. Socrates 
and Plato attained perhaps to a sense of the Divine, but still 
think of God as one who remains far from them. Prophets 
and apostles, on the oilier hand, speak of Him as One who is 
very nigh them, and whom to approacu is their highest good 
(Ps. lxxiii. 28). The former deduce the notion of «Go<f in 
acute syllogisms; the latt »• 1 are learning to know Him as 
He is, as the true Shepherd of their souls, as “the strength 
of their hearts, aud their portion for ever.” In the one case 
a religious need is satisfied, in the other it is not In o^der 
to estimate the whole extent of this difference, compare, 
for instance, the 23d or the 73d Psalm with any one of 
Plato’s dialogues. In the latter, there is perhaps an approxi- 
mately correct answer given to the question of reason, What 
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is God in Himself? But in the latter we find a eolation to 
the question* of the heart, What is God for me l How can I 
personally become a partaker in Him ? Nor till these questions 
ate solved can the religious need he satisfied. 

I am well aware that many will here object, that they feel 
theit .religious need to be fully satisfied by their rational 
religion, so that, in this case, natural religion does all that is 
required. They will further appeal to their own "good*’ 
conscience in proof of the inward satisfaction of their heart. 
But is there not here a futal self-deception ? I should like 
to ask these “good” consciences whether they can honestly 
maintain that their moral convictions and their practical 
conduct never disagree, and whether the former are actually 
sufficient to enable them to resist evil and to do good. As 
being the moral impulse in man, conscience should do both 
these things, and produce the knowledge of good and the 
power of doing it. But what are we taught by history and 
experience as to the relation between these two '*' Answer: 
Action always falls short of knowledge — even that is not done 
which man knows from his own conscience to be the will of 
God. So it was with the heathen. " When they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful” (Itom. 
i. 21). We see the truth of this in the confession of Marcus 
Aurelius, “ I should have lived better than X have done, had 
I always followed the monitions of the gods.” 

The knowledge of the heathen, therefore, in divine things wns 
greater and better tlian its practical result Hence their sense 
of guilt , turning their good conscience into an evil, self-con- 
demning one; or, in time, into a conscience which is erring 
and seared. Attention paid to conscience, so far from leading 
to the satisfaction of our religious needs, conducts to a kind of 
morSI dualism, >A which we find virtuous heathen making the 
same complaint 1 which Paul, in Horn. vii. 7-2 o, so impressively 
describes. Just as prophecy was the incorporated conscience 

: V 1 C£, for instance, the passage ii Xenophon, Cyr. vi. 1-41 : M I certainty have 
- ,,J r ‘' two ((hole, for if there were on lj one, it surely could not be at the s<uue time 
\{jp#d anil had, nor could it at the Same time love good nnd base acLions, and ,W:«o 
at the same time wish the very same thing and not deeire to put the wud» into 
f action ; bat evidently there are two souls, and u the good soul the tipper 
j|. , baud, theft good will he done, and if the evil, laeu shameful at Lions ill he yet* 
JfrttomM * 1 iDclitzsdi i U fitter.). 
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of Israel, so the conscience was "the prophet of the heathen/’ 
which was intended to awaken the longing for a divine redemp- 
tion, by moans of the sorrowful recognition of its own impotence 

And lias it ever been otherwise, in the case of any one who 
lias rejected the aid of revealed religion in his moral conflicts ? 
Is not the saying of St. Paul again and again confirmed by 
every day’s experience, “ For to will is present with me ; but 
how to perform that which is good I iind not : for the good 
that I would I do not” ? (Horn. vii. 18, 19.) Does not the 
practical conduct often fall short of the better knowledge and 
will ? If we all are more or less compelled to acknowledge 
this, 1 what follows ? Wliv, that our power for good, derived 
from conscience and natural religion, is so impaired that we can 
never keep ourselves wholly free from evil, nor get beyond a 
feeling of guilt which, in consequent e of the contradiction 
existing between our knowledge and our actions, is ever v 
asserting itself ; and if we then seek a way of escape from 
such condemnation, and inquire how we may be reconciled 
with God, what further counsel can reason or conscience now 
afford us ? None, or at least none that is satisfactory. Into 
what follies have the heathen fallen upon this point ! This 
is the juncture at which natural religion either fails most 
miserably or utterly misleads ; it knows no way to peace or 
expiation of our guilt. The more profoundly the knowledge of 
the Holy One penetrates the conscience, the purer is the heart’s 
desire after atonement; but the more a man seeks to find 
comfort in false means of expiation, the more confused and 
darkened does his conscience become. If, with nothing but 
the religion of reason and the conscience, man cannot place 
himself in a right, normal, and peaceful i^hiii on to God; if 
experience teaches him that tliis religion cannot help him to 
get over the moral dualism, it follows that it is also absolutely 
inadequate to the satisfaction of his religious needs. 

Here also the decisive question is, whether or not evil he 

1 That so much is allowed even by the most “free-thinking” theologians, wo 
see e.g. from the PredUjten an* der Oegenwart, by Dr. Schwarz of Gotha, III: 
Samml. : “Oh, do not tell me that to act uprightly, and to do one's duty, and- to 
lmve a good conscience, are sufficient. I ask you, ye virtuous ones, who among 

does his duty and has a good conscience in the highest sense of the worjf 
Not one among us all. We all are, and remain, striving and struggling bn£% 
who iu manifold ways err, and stumble, and full short.'* v 
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iclz&owleclgexjj, as an actually disturbing power, which darkens 
the conscience, separates us from God, and therefore requires 
an atonement But if a man resolves sin into a mere venial 
weakness, and the divine precept of perfection into that of a 
mere external honesty and righteousness, — that is, if conscience 
be so weakened in him as no longer to produce any mil self- 
condemnation (though, perhaps, retaining some measure of 
influence on his outward life), if a tendency of mind has been 
given him which no longer attacks sin in its inneimost centre, 
— then he may readily consider his natural religion as adequate 
to the satisfaction of his inmost needs, and thereby assure us 
of his good conscience. But there is in this case a darkened 
and enfeebled conscience, and not a really good and pure one. 
The world is full of " good ” consciences of this kind. Do not 
allow yourselves to he deceived by supposing that revelation 
can be dispensed with in attaining true peace with God. 
There is such a thing as a delusive peace, and a delusive satis- 
faction of one’s religious need. 

In contrast to these delusions, keep firmly to this view ; — if 
natural religion is really to satisfy our spiritual need, it must 
he able to confer strength adequate to the resistance of evil 
and the performance of good ; and, inasmuch as evil already 
exists, to indicate the way to real reconciliation with a righteous 
God. But experience teaches that natural religion, together with 
conscience, is not able to do either the one or the other ; its 
inadequacy hence is evident. We are therefore, from the bare 
consideration of our religious need, driven to the necessity 
of some supernatural revelation. And this revelation must 
not only purify, enlighten, and regulate, but also mpplannit 
our religions knowledge , communicating ncio truths, to the 
assistance of natural religion, and attesting its special divine 
character by its redemptive energy in breaking down the power 
of eviL Does Christian revelation do this ? 

We have previously seen that its aim is to bring fallen man 
back to God, in the way which is called and is Christ. Its 
pith and centre is the doctrine of the Atonement. It therefore 
points out to our religious need a new mode of attaining satis- 
faction, Christ . And further still ; it also confers the power 

pf embracing it. It enlightens and enlarges knowledge, but 
^v'llOt Without first becoming a power in the heart , and an energy 
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in the will ; it becomes, indeed, a man’s own possession, not 
intellectually, but in a moral way, by the self-surrender of the 
heart and wilL It can therefore once more reconcile know** 
ledge and action by a restoration of the moral faculty and re- 
invigoratiun of the power for good. Hence it accomplishes 
both ends, shows the way of reconciliation, and imparts strength 
for future righteousness. Anil this is confirmed by the daily 
experience of all true-hearted Christians. Ask of them whether, 
in the salvation revealed, they do not find life and full satis- 
faction for their religious need V 

After all this, we can understand the statement of Scrip- 
ture, that there can be no true insight in divine things without 
regeneration, without a new, higher life being implanted in 
us from above. Not until we are reconciled to Him can we 
again truly love the Divine Being, from whom we have been 
separated by sin, and be so intimately united with Him in love, 
that His glory shall be ever increasingly revealed to us. And 
we Bhall also be compelled to acknowledge the truth of that 
prophecy which represents all Gentile nations as shrouded in 
ignorance and error, till the true divine and saving knowledge 
manifests itself in the new covenant of the latter day: "The 
Lord of Hosts will destroy in this mountain the face of the 
covering cast over all peoples, and the veil that is spread over 
all nations ” (Isa. xxv. 7). 

This will appear still more clear to us, if we give a closer 
consideration to 


II. — SUPERNATURAL THEOLOGY, OR THE K> OWLEDGE OF GOD 
DERIVED FROM REVELATION. 

We take this last word in narrower sense. In its more 
comprehensive sense, it signifies in general the whole divine 
energy of self-communication in creation, in the conscience, 
and in providence. In this revelation, as we have seen, even 
the heathen have a share. In the narrower sense, reveliftion 
denotes a supernatural manifestation of divine grace influence 
ing human knowledge for mans eternal good; an unveiling 
of mysteries which lie beyond the province of reason, and, 
may therefore stand in a certain contrast to it When, for 
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instance, Christ says to rotor, "Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed tins unto thee, but inv Father which is in heaven , * 
or when St Paul testifies that he had not received lus gospel 
from any man, but “through the icvtlilion of Jesus Clnisfc,’ 
— these are reflations m this special sense To the same 
category belongs all that Smptme tolls us of Gods solJ- 
comnmnioations, under both the old and the new covenant, 
whether made by immediate thi*oplnim> m tluough angelic 
and human instrumentality, thinu^h ontwaid lmiades or 
through mwaid spmt ml manifestation, \iuor., and lnspuation 

In respect to io\elation, a distinction mint be diawn 
between the diune action in itsdt and it> mlluemo on man, 
that is, between the outwaul ohjutut seli-inamfot xtnm of God, 
and the mwaid s uhfutnc illumination ol the hum m intellect 
Whate\er manifestation ot Himself Godvoiuh d< s, JIo subs 
at the same time to in if ipret to man by the Spmt, even as the 
manifestation of the divme gloiy m the unrveise is supph- 
mented by the voice of the J)i\me Spmt m the (onsenme 
Both togrthci constitute revelation, jnopnly so called The 
crown and ultimate goil of all divine revelation is lie 
in whom alone, according to the Scnptun s, the pci fee lion < f 
divine knowledge dwelt, who alone on euth duhued p( i 
fcctiy the divine will —the onh -begotten Son, who could 
tiuly say of Himself “ He that hith scon me li ith seen the 
Father** (John 1 18, vi 40, mv 6-9) In Cluist, then ion, 
both factors of levtlation meet He is at once the pnhrt 
manifestation of God, and the pufectly enlightcm il or inspuc d 
Man. 

The object of divine revelation i s'GTwi Ifrvwlf, histoikally 
manifesting Himself m the dimeter of Saviom , and Mm 
needs no othci object of revelation God’s sill - ic \ elation, 
therefore, is at the same time a special lorm of His work of 
redemption, and has human salvation for its end 'ihr great 
miracle of revelation is historically developed in a threefold 
form: 1 sometimes God m>j ar% sometimes He sjuafs wum- 
times He works miracles These forms are dosdj allud, and 
therefore, m the histoucai devclopmc nts of lewhtion, of tin 

1 Cf. also in H, von der Colt?, Ootl OJT<» uun<j ibnch hnl /<* f/'V ?>irf 
Baale 186 $, the excellent section as to "the node anl fonu of do n 
Hob,” pp 84-107. 
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found together ; the revelations being made either externally 
through the senses, as in angelic appearances, or internally 
through the workings of the human spirit, as in prophetic 
dreams or visions. 

The announcement of this revelation, which, up to the 
“ time of fulfilment,” was confined to a particular branch of 
the human race, and, after Christ, became a common property 
of mankind, is contained in Scripture; and that which was 
previously communicated to special persons, in an extra- 
ordinary way, now comes to us all in an ordinary way, by the 
written or spoken word of human agents, along with the 
inward operation of the Holy Spirit ; but even thus it pre- 
sents itself to us as supernatural and divine truth. This, in 
all brevity, is the scriptural and Christian idea of revelation. 
Incomprehensible as it may at first appear, we must not 
overlook that revelation, despite its essentially supernatural 
character, has, and must have, a natural side also. In 
all divine manifestations, created existences are the media 
through which the presence and glory of God are revealed to 
men (Isa. vi.; Ezek i.,xi.; Ilev. iv.). In all divine utterances, 
God condescends to the limits of human understanding, and 
adapts His revelation to the mental condition of its recipients ; 
giving first milk, then strong meat (John xvi. 12; 1 Cor. iii. 
1, 2 ; Heb. v. 12-14). And even divine miracles, as we shall 
see further on, have not unfrequently a natural basis. Eeve- 
lation is never given without some previous preparation, in 
the historical developments of human thought and human 
needs. 

Nor is this done in any irregular or arbitrary way : the 
developments of revelation follow fixed internal laws and a 
certain order, and are cor. fined within definite limits; both 
Old and New Testament making manifest the divine purpose 
in the fourfold development of electing, calling, blessing, and 
taking into covenant. Even the superficial observer cannot 
fail to note the progressive developments of divine communi- 
cations with man from the simple intercourse of a primeval 
time to the world - covenant made with Noah, and from 
thence onward to the covenant of promise established with 
Abraham, the covenant of the law made with Israel, and 
finally the covenant of grace in Christ with the whole world. 
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There is theiefore a continuous pt ogress — an ever clearer 
manifestation oi the Divine Nature, and of its purposes of 
love for man, concluding with the minion of Clmst and the 
Comforter (Heb 1 1, 2) 

There is also a certain juogiess m the /im of revelation. 
At first, God revealed Hum* It m sm&iblo manifestations, 
which were an inevitable aciommodition to the needs of 
humanity while still m pupilage, just as every tutor has 
now to condescend to the capacity ot the child With 
Moses He spake ‘ face to lace, as a man tilketh with his 
friend*’ (Ex xxxm 11, Num xn 8) 'llun came muaeles 
wrought by divine pow r er, through human instrumentality t 
and m these we may note a ceitarn internal educational 
piogress from the material to the spnilual, the nunules ot 
mspuatiou hr coining gradually the moie prevailing hums of 
divine manifestation, until, in the miracle ot inn icles, tho 
peraon of Clmst, the deepest spiritual mystenes ol ledemp- 
tion were unfolded, and finally, through the outpounng ot 
the Spmt and the inspired gospel molds, levelation became 
abnlmglj an inward tiling convened to us by the Word and 
Spirit. 

iuither, Scnpture ni mules are sparingly distributed, and 
after an oidcied plan among various peuods, and m veiy 
different measuies, according to then dilfciences of clmiactcr 
The most significant make their appenance at decisive 
turning-points in sacred history, eg the el< etion ot fiesh 
agents ot revelation, and the constitution ot new loims ot 
covenant It was thus in the patnuichal age, and m those 
of Moses, ot David, and of Christ and the Apostolic Cliuich 
la the peuods between tluse epochs, mnaclcs aie not «•(> 
frequent When the point in question was moie to mamtain 
that whfch ex* ted than to found something new, the Woid, 
the most inward mode of revelation, lemains the only form 
of it We everywhere see \ piogiessive piepaiation tor the 
complete revelation of C >d m Clmst, we sec the seqml 
constantly linked on to 1 1 tat which precedes, and fuithu 
developing it; we see also in Christ Himself a vw^e tutor nl 
progress m making known the secret f lungs of God dow n to 
the last and most profound, the doctmie of the Inmty, whnJi 
Hot until He had llis dejiaiture m view did lie full) 
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known (Matt xxviii. 19). Further, the lower forms of 
revelation, in which the chief point is some manifestation of 
Deity, always prepare the way for the more perfect forms of 
inward inspiration; and these, again, point onward further 
still to a final, all-completing manifestation in the second 
advent of Christ. Finally, we see the Divine Kevealer 
keeping always one and the same end in view — man’s eternal 
good, and thereby always adapting His revelations to the 
particular needs and capacity of their recipients. 

But, more especially, divine revelation is something quite 
different in its mode of operation from what is called magic, 
and addresses itself to man in his ethical capacity; the moral 
condition of the recipient determines in the main its measure ' 
and its limitations Although under special circumstances 
God may allow some sordid person like Balaam to be the 
medium of revelation, the rule nevertheless holds good, that 
God adopts as His instruments those who, through their 
moral and religious character, were peculiarly capable of 
appreciating divine things, such as Abraham, Moses, David, 
the prophets, the apostles, and, above all, Christ (Matt, 
xi. 25; Acts vii. 22, x. 35; Jas. iv. 8; Jer. xxix. 13). 
Everywhere we find that revelation is met on the part of 
man by a heart-seeking after God, after truth, and after 
sanctification. “ If ye seek me with your whole heart, ye 
shall surely find me." This practical piety was, from 
Abraham to Christ, the constant medium of existing and 
progressive revelation, which varied in the clearness of its 
manifestations with the varying religious character of its 
exponents. 

And so still the divine revelation ervtained in Scripture 
communicates itself as a full personal possession only to that 
heart which meets it with a:, honest seeking after tnfth. By 
indifference, or opposition to truth, the susceptibility for 
divine things is lost, and thus also the possibility of receiving 
any further revelations. In Nazareth, Christ “ doeth not many 
miracles, on account of their unbelief.” In revelation, as in ^ 
other things, God deals with us as free, responsible creatures. 
His supernatural revelation is no more irregular and arbitrary; 
than that through nature. On the contrary, everywhere we • 
see measure, order, well-planned gradation, organic connection. 
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well-defined limits, and the operation of its own inward laws 
in alt its self-impartations to man. 

If we keep this in view, many rationalistic objections will 
refute themselves, raised as they are against the specific worth, 
necessity, possibility, and intelligibility of a supernatural reve- 
lation. 

What Scripture tells of divine appearances, spiritual mani- 
festations, visions, etc., is often compared with similar pheno- 
mena in heathen religions, and, consequently, the specific value 
of Christian revelation is denied. 

Without comparing its moral and religions character with 
the pretended communications of heathen deities, it will here 
suffice us to point out the profound difference between the 
biblical and the whole heathen idea of revelation. The reve- 
lations of heathen gods invariably have reference to something 
isolated, external, and fortuitous ; and even when they impart 
moral precepts, these have no real internal connection. In 
Scripture, on the other hand, revelation is one grand systematic, 
progressive organism , which from its very commencement goes 
on expanding, and so as to exhibit its smallest details in living 
connection with the whole, and its one great end, the moral 
and religious good of man. 

We find nowhere else, in the whole course of tho history 
of religion, a like conception of the end and purpose of divine 
revelations. The biblical view of revelation, apart from its 
sacred purport, is unique in its nature, anrl it is therefore 
a 'priori a mistake to force it down to the level of the heathen 
view. We must also note the important distinction, that in 
heathen legends it is always the most ancient times which 
abound in miracles, and that subsequently miracles gradually 
decrease ; whereas in Scripture the grandest revelations and- 
most striking miracles occur at different times, and, indeed, 
always at particular crises of sacred history, and without dis- 
appearing in the course of a history extending over four thorn 
sand years. 

||r But if from the fact, that not Christianity and Judaism 
only, but many other religions also, advance a chum to reve- 
lation, any one is tempted to cone jade that this claim is in no 
case trustworthy, and that we cannot know which is the true 
v,, religion, seeing the "revealed” religions all contradict one 
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another, and that therefore it is best to reject tllem en masse, 
he is excellently answered by A. Monod, in his Lucile : M If 
twenty persons at once set up along with you a claim to the 
inheritance of your cousin, could a just judgment nonsuiting 
you and all the rest be based on the assumption that there is 
no legal heir ? A lie is only credible when it makes use of 
truth to back it up. Spurious money is not coined except 
where good money exists. Quack doctors obtain patronage 
only because there are true physicians and real remedies. In- 
stead of concluding that there is no true revelation because there , 
are so many false ones . , 10 c should on the contrary conclude , that 
there are only so many false because there is one true.” The 
other inference cannot be drawn, except by that indolent spirit 
which shirks the trouble of examining into the different claims 
of religious systems, a task which, at the present day, can 
‘hardly be very irksome. That can only be the true and 
perfect religion, which exercises the most wholesome influence 
on the moral life of individuals and of nations. " By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” And who at the present day can 
stand in doubt on this point, if lie compares Christian nations 
with heathen and Turks, or even with the Jews ? 

Against the necessity of revelation, the objection is generally 
made, from a rationalistic point of view, that if God was com- 
pelled from time to time to manifest Himself, then creation 
must have stood in need, as it were, of continuous " after- 
help” If animals can attain to their prescribed destiny by 
means of their natural powers, man can do the same by meairs 
of his reason. In opposition to these views, the rejoimW has 
justly been made, that if man and beast differ by means of 
reason, and consequently in their destination and in their 
means of attaining it, they may also well differ in the mode 
and way iii which they rr*;,lb.c their destiny. 

But this whole theory of “ after-help,” by which God’s 
original plan of creation is made to appear as having been 
incomplete, is absolutely inadmissible. Scripture represents 
the counsel of redemption as having been from the first co-H 
existent in the Divine Mind with that of creation (Eph. 14; 

1 Pet. i. 20). The fact of revelation, therefore, does not imply 
that God has been compelled by intervening circumstances, 
to wit, the genesis of sin, to resolve on affording such w affcofr ‘ 
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help” to Ips own work; on the contrary, from the very 
beginning, due provision was made in the divine plan for 
such eventuality ; and God’s own free love is only carrying 
into effect, by means of revelation, that which from eternity 
He had determined and prepared for, in order to conduct the 
rational universe, spite of all disturbing influences, to its ulti- 
mate and glorious consummation. The very idea of any after- 
thought and alteration of the divine work or plan, is absolutely 
excluded by the very terms of the Scripture doctrine of reve- 
lation. 

It is indeed the doctrine of Scripture, that man stands in 
need of divine assistance. A special revelation from God is 
a necessity for us, and that for two reasons : first, by reason 
of our natural helplessness ; and secondly, on account of the 
Fall, and man’s consequent degeneracy. For does not every 
child which is brought into the world need some “ after- 
help”? And is it to be supposed that the first members of 
our race required no education ? And who but God could 
have been their Educator ? If their only teachers were the 
animals, whence came their gift of speech ? Whence the 
development of their moral and spiritual faculties ? Whence 
those purer religious ideas which are continually cropping up 
among the fragments of the oldest heathen religions ? How 
can things of this kind be explained without presupposing a 
divine interposition and assistance ? None but he who denies 
the necessity of any such education, can deny the necessity of 
some special intercourse between the first man and his Maker, 
or be offended at that paternal ^nd quasi-human relation in 
which the first chapters of the Bible represent God as putting 
Himself with man. Our own little ones, feeling themselves 
their need of education, look for and submit to it. In doing 
this they exhibit more understanding than many adults. 

But no sooner had sin entered the world, and with it an 
increasing radical disturbance of the very foundations of 
natural theology, and of the proper exercise of reason and 
4 conscience, than the necessity became manifest of further 
revelations on the part of God of Himself and of His plan for 
human redemption. When the unbelief of the natural man 
, had developed into the various forms of pagan superstition, 
\ how was it any longer possible for man to find out for him- 

41 v’. 
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self the highest absolute Cood, the living and fcrpe personal 
God, without the aid of a new supernatural revelation ? 
Here again our former position holds good : only he who 
denies the existence and power of sin can deny or dispute the 
necessity of some special revelation ; hut then let him also ask 
himself what he can make of the main facts of man’s religious 
history, and of the clear proofs they give of the thorough 
incapacity of reason when left to itself? How natural and 
reasonable on the other hand, how conformable with the 
results of history and daily experience, is the teaching of 
Scripture as to the educating processes and progressive de- 
velopments of divine revelation! For the first members of 
our race, regarded as children, revelation was a nurse who 
taught them to walk in leading-strings ; for fallen man it 
became a task-master, as in the law of Moses ; and finally, for 
those who had learned the need of redemption, it manifested 
itself as a freedom-giving law of the spirit of Christ and the 
gospeL -Appeal, indeed, is often made to the perfection of the 
natural universe and its arrangements as not admitting of, 
much less inquiring, any such divine manifestation or inter- 
ference ; but this is a point to which wo shall have to recur 
when we come to a critique of Deism and to the question of 
miracles. 

Of late, however, an attempt has been made, starting from 
this very assumption that there has been such a gradual 
progressive spiritual development of the human race, to deny 
the necessity of divine revelation, at least for us in our present 
stage of enlightenment. However necessary such rev eh/Hon 
may have been at an earlier period, it is imw maintained that 
“reason educated by Christianity, like a • on vho has attained 
his majority, can shift for itself” So speaks the spirit of 
our age, with its feverish lone nig for emancipation in every 
department of thought ami action. The emancipation here, 
however, could be only a partial one. Jteason by itself would 
he still inadequate for the task assigned it. Formed at first 
by Christian influences, it remains subject to such influences 
still Previous revelations could not fail to operate still, and 
to exert at any rate an indirect influence on future develop- 
ments. 

How, we ask in the first place, is this result, the maturity 
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of reason, to be maintained when divorced from its cause ? 
Are those factors no longer in action which formerly rendered 
a revelation necessary ? Does sin, then, no longer exist, whose 
power of obscuration in reason and conscience cannot, as we 
know from history and experience, be abidingly broken except 
by the redeeming influence of divine revelation ? Wlmt other 
ultimate defence than Christian revelation have we against an 
immediate relapse into heathen barbarism — what that has not 
already historically shown itself to be a completely insufficient 
protection against moral, social, and national corruption ? Is 
it our modern culture or our science ? The main object of the 
theory under discussion is certainly to place these in opposi- 
tion to Christianity, as the guiding stars of our future pro- 
gress. But we have already in our former Lecture recognised 
the fact, that culture science, apart from Christianity, have 
no abiding, moral, and spiritual efficiency. Modern civilisa- 
tion is in every department dependent upon Christianity, and 
a severance from that which constitutes its groundwork 
would be nothing less than the initiative of a relapse into 
barbarism. Or has then reason, we would further ask, so 
manifestly attained her complete majority as to be now fully 
capable of “shifting for herself”? llow many objections 
may be urged against such a position? The glance we lately 
took at philosophy showed us how little ground modern rea- 
son has to boast of its performances. On this point we would 
only ask one question : Are there not still many revealed 
truths (for instance, the doctrine of the atonement) indis- 
pensable for our religious needs, and yet nob capable of 
rational demonstration ? Finally, if we are now to believe 
that reason has outgrown the need of revelation, let it at 
least be shown that revelation, as a source of culture, is ex- 
hausted and used up, and can impart no more instruction. 
According to the Bible, God’s revelation of Himself in Christ 
is perfect, inexhaustibly rich, sufficing for all ages and all 
needs, down to the cot summation of all things, is this so 
or not? On this point one of our chief counter-authorities is 
Lessing, the great antagonist of revelation. 

In his work die ErzkTiung dr, Menschcnr/rstdikchts (“ I he 
Education of the Human Race ”), Lessing had the merit of re- 
-introducing into modem religious philosophy the idea of a 
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divine education of man, referring to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, cliap. iil and iv., but without sounding the full depth of 
the scriptural idea of such education. Starting from this 
idea, he endeavoured to show that while the religion of the 
Old Testament was the childhood, and Christianity the youth, 
of mankind, a step was now to be made beyond them into full 
manhood ; belief in revealed truths as motives of moral con- 
duct being henceforth superseded by the spontaneous action 
of the human mind, following after goodness for its own sake, 
and loithout reference to the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. 

We hear this thought reiterated on all sides in the present 
day, and in every possible form. Not long ago a literary 
journal in the Grand Duchy of Bado^, discussing the pro- 
priety of teaching the ten commandments, propounded the 
opinion, that the fifth commandment was immoral because of 
the sanction attached to it, “ that thy days may be long in 
the land, etc.” seeing that here a reward is hold out as an 
inducement to obedience. So *hon, the u full age” to which 
humanity is now supposed to have attained consists in man’s 
doing good purely for goodness’ sake. Who sees not. the 
hollowness of this bombastic talk ? That man has yet to be 
born whose practice will be regulated by a theory so insipid . 1 11 
Dor what is the idea of goodness per sc ? It must have some- 
thing actually good as its substance. The attainment of some 
end morally good , either for himself or for others, must float 
before the mental vision of the man who acts morally — that 
is, he must have certain aims in view, which, again, react 
upon him as motives. And these aims must be distinctly 
conceived. The abstract idea of goodm-cs is not an effectual 
motive for well-doing. An idea like this can only work 
effectually, and with living power, when prototypically c realized 
in some actual personality , whereby it may lay hold of the 
heart of the individual man. No such perfectly good person- 

1 The original German is dieter gratis The one— u this grey theory, 2 tin 
reference being to Gothe’s well-known words in Fautf : — 

11 Grau, liebster Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Ltbens goldener Baum.” 

All theory, dearest friend, is pallid grey, 

While lile’s fair golden tree is fresh and gieen. 
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nlifcy is anywhere presented to ns but by revolution, and in 
the person of Christ lievelation, therefore, and the divine 
personality disclosed by it, remain a necessity so long as men 
are to do good as well as dream of goodness. 

It is, moreover, a fundamental error to regard Christianity as 
in its essence a doctrine of rm'vmfo and pit nidi ments. This has 
long since been proved in reply to Lessing, and results from 
'nr own previous delineation of the true nature of Christianity. 
Neither Lessing himself, nor the later developments of nation- 
alistic philosophy, have been able to reconcile or identity the 
actual, historical, supernatural oasis of Christian revelation with 
th v hi h they maintain ' its true and original substance. 
Si * t ,.e driven to beyond Christianit v altogether, 

a* - ?. 1 v tlio C'*u r ' v s necessity of any revealed religion. 

; ust wfl. night expect. For, if ve eliminate 

• u - - l faith its supernatural elements, the vesiduum will 

. i’ , y ... A soulless a skeleton, that, in fat 1 '’, no reason will 
■» ♦ . 'ying .town tin piritual development of humanity 

ss >• >n ; ' n|;io. The only question, therefore, 
■' . a us matter of fact any supernatural 

* I i .\.ai t , whether we allow nr not the pussn 
w, -noth points which we shall have to inves- 
• h -i j y further on. If it bo denied that God 
i , direct influence on human life, there can be no 

*i \ tiling a*> a divine education of mankind : man must have 
‘uucjtcd himself, because left to himself by God. Ihil then 
* rues the question : Could God, in accordance with His own 
nature, have thus treated man ? and the answer depends on 
our conception of the idea itself of God. Hut if it be 
conceded that God did once begin to educate humanity, a 
twofold question thence arises : First, Can this eclucutiiaj 
agency cflxse to operate so long as God continues to be JJuler 
of the Universe, and before the final consummation of all 
tilings has set in ? — can lie leave man to himself, as flavine 
attained liis "full age/' . c o long as the continuing presence of 
am puts him in constant danger of failing to attain his desti- 
nation, in accordance with the divine idea ? And next, 
Are the revelations made in past time* by God, for the purpu.se 
of furthering our education, already cxhaasUd l — is none of 
them any longer adequate to our present .stage of cultuie ? 
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We may as pupils get beyond a human teacher, hut surely 
not a divine. Is there any one, for instance, who has but id 
some degree entered into a 'perception of the infinite beauty 
and glory of the character of Christ, and is yet bold enough to 
say that lie has no more to learn concerning it ? Where is 
the interpreter of Scripture to be found, worthy of the name, 
who would maintain that the interpretation of Scripture is 
now exhausted ? We are, indeed, now further advanced than 
ever in this work of interpretation; but the more perfection 
we give to our exegetieal appliances, the more plentifully, 
clearly, and transparently do the sources of divine knowledge 
JIow, the more inexhaustible is their well-spring in the Scrip- 
tures shown to bo. Hut the more profound the treasures of 
truth thus brought to light, the more full of blessing, ought 
their influence to he on the moral and intellectual life of the 
present day, whether as regards the mass or the individual. 
Divine revelation, though culminating in Christ, is, even in this 
its last form, not quicse, nt, t but progressive ; unfolding itself more 
and more richly in word and spirit, and constantly &cer citing, 
by ever fresh denlopmnits, a progressively educating influence 
on the humanity to vicich it has been given. This truth was 
overlooked by Lessing, lie who does not acknowledge the 
supernatural element, the deep things of God enshrined in 
revelation, must likewise fail to apprehend the inexhaustible 
fulness of the germs of human culture which are also contained 
within it. 

Revelation, like mankind, lias run its course of childhood 
and youth. The former, when God condescended to personal 
converse with Adam and the patriarch , the latter, when 
He encompassed with the thorny hedge of the Law of Sinai 
the vigorous and aspiring but- sensual and unruly people of 
Israel (or, looking at the heathen side, when the G relic world, 
from Achilles to Alexander, was stamping all its creations, 
both material and mental, with the impress of its youthful, 
cheerful, and ideal character). But the manhood of the human 
race did not lug in after the rise of Christianity , but together 
icith it If riper knowledge and experience, more earnest and 
effective work, greater independence and firmness in will and 
action, constitute the pre-eminence of the man over the yonth, 
these are the very characteristics which the influence of Chris- 
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tianifcy brought to maturity, both in nations and individuals 
It was only through the gospel that men attained to a deeper 
knowledge of their moral and 'religions duly, and learned to 
make a pure unselfish love, self-renuncutmn, and self-denial the 
bases of their new and nobler life : it was the gospel that firht 
taught men to strive and to sutler, with the manlike weapons of 
intellect and patience, for a moie and nunc complete appre- 
hension of truth, and to be more and more strenuous in 
labours for its propagation: it was not till the advent of 
Christianity that men became spiritually fiee and independent, 
and conscious of their individual and peisoiml dignity. In 
f tot, Christianity has ever been, in a way that no otlur agency 
has been able to approach, a nursing- school for turn m»*n, for 
heroes in thought, in action, and m suffering; and that lie- 
cause it presents to the world, and to evoiy mans spiritual 
apprehension, the Hero of all heroes, the Sullerer of all 
sufferers, as leader and example. In view ol wlutt Chi i>ti- 
nnily lias done for individuals and the race during well-nigh 
two thousand years, we> may confidently say: lie whom the 
school of Christ does not make into a man will never loam 
true manliness in any other! If nations and individuals ai<; 
to retain any power of further spiritual development, they can 
only do it by retaining a living H*nse of the tiuth and elhciicy 
*of the Christian levil.ition; once eliminate or weaken ths 
source of sLiength, the iieshness of spiritual lile will soon 
wither away. Any step taken in supposed advance of Chris- 
tianity would prove a transition, not from //oath to manhood, 
hut from manhood to senility , — ie. to a mental condition of 
absolute indifference or doubt, d temper of the idlest, ino'-t 
self-sufficient hypercriticism, the shallowest subject hity, and 
an all-disintegrating egotistical selfishness. Offensive pKulic.d 
proofs arS no longer wanting of wdiat the condition of thine* 
would be were mankind once to turn their b,tch> on all j>o i- 
tive Christian belief. And such facts afford, we think, the 
strongest arguments i«*r tlie continuous necessity of i**\(]Mion 
So long, however, » <■ the ennobling influence of iew,d<d 
Christian truth continues to operate, no one has u ught t o say 
that its mission has ended, or th’t the present gcneiation ha* 
outgrown it. It is not that we are in advance ol revelation, 
but that revelation ever keeps, and has kept, in advane- of us ; 
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raising men by just degrees to purer heights in the knowing and 
doing of goodness and truth, and imparting to all who honestly 
seek to apprehend it, the enjo}*ment of ever larger manifesta- 
tions of its divine light. Our human apprehension of Christian 
truth, both the scientific and the practical, is not only suscep- 
tible of, but of necessity requires, constaut enlargement; but this 
cannot be said of God’s own revelation of Himself in Christ, 
which by its very idea must from the first have been absolutely 
perfect Whatsoever the Spirit of Truth may have vouchsafed 
since the Lord’s ascension to reveal, or shrill still reveal to men, 
“ lie will take,” says Christ, “of mine and will show it unto 
you;” thereby indicating that all true progress in religious 
knowledge has its only source in Christ, and that there is nojumti 
l) Hit if of a perfecting of rctij/ion hi pond Christianity. It follows, 
therefore — and that is the element of truth in the above- 
mentioned objection — that no f/rsh revelation will be needed 
till the consummation of Gods kingdom. Hut for that very 
reason the revelation already vouchsafed is not to be set aside, 
but remains for all time equally valid arid necessary. Ami 
this must be remembered in all discussions of Die views of 
the many who. in the present day, would retain Christianity 
as a general groundwork while desiring to dispense with its 
positive dogmas, who speak of " a religion of the future,” or a 
“ religion of humanity developed from the religion of Christ” 
(Strauss), and so destroy the very foundations on which they* 
preload to build. The very notion of a “religion of humanity ” 
is a product of revelation ; — what is it, indeed, but a mere 
abstract term expressing the fact that God has revealed to 
mankind things concerning their own nature of which they had 
themselves become oblivious ? 

One word more. Involution must continue to be a necessity 
for human nature as long as the mind and heart of man 
remain in their created dependence upon God, and that even 
apart from the existence of sin. The inner life of the soul of 
man is, as we have seen, M an infinite longing after God.” We 
tind tokens of the existence of this longing everywhere, <even 
among the heathen. They too seek to make approaches to 
what they believe to be divine ; they neither can nor desire to 
get rid of the conviction that their divinities draw nigh, appear 
to, and communicate with them. And has this deep universal 
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longing becn^im planted in man, never to be satisfied by a special 
revelation on the part of Him who implanted it ; whereas both 
experience and history teach that his spiritual thirst can never 
more be stilled by draughts of a men 1 , natural theology ? Even 
though the fact of God’s existence were made certain to us in 
other ways, should we not still, in the absence of a cl irect reve- 
lation, fuel astonishment and take oHVneo at such complete 
immobility in a Being who is life itself, ami such a hal'd ami 
stubborn silence in Him who is infinite Wisdom and Zove-f" 
(llougemont) To questions like these, which ground the 
necessity of a divine revelation alike on the nature of God 
Himself and our own human needs, the only answer our oppo- 
nents have to give, is found in a dcisticul conception which 
completely isolates Him from His own universe, — a conception 
which, further on, we shall have to consider more closely. 

But we proceed to ask, is such a revelation of Himself by 
God possible ? The answer to this question must ultimately 
depend on the conception we have formed of God and of imm. 
lie who believes in a l tinny personal God , and in the existence m 
minis nature of the divine image, a capacity for perceiving God 
by reason and for recognising Him in the conscience, together 
with an inward longing for communications from Him, cannot 
but maintain from both these points of view the possibility of 
revelation. For all revelation is but the highest expression on 
the part of God Himself, of Ills actual personal relations to 
man as His creature and llis child. If this our fundamental 
position be granted, the refutation of all objections made by 
opponents is easy. But if any dispute it, tlie argument mud 
revert to a discussion of the fundamental conception of God, and 
of the possibility of miracles. Every act of divine revelation is 
indeed a miracle ; and the acknowledgment of its possibility 
concedes # tbe principle that miracles are possible. This pmt 
of the question we defer to a future lecture (Lect. v). Item 
we take in view some special difficulties, liy which the accept- 
ance of the possibility of a supernatural revelation appeals to 
be encumbered. 

How — that is oui first query — may the infinite defame 
between God and man be so bridged over that a personal com- 
munication between them shall become possible ? Let us se e 
wliat help we may find in Scripture towards answering tliif 
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question. And in order not to anticipate wliat will have to 
be said in a future lecture on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
you will allow me to touch but briefly oil the main points. 

First of all, the distinction must be observed which exists 
iu the Divine Nature itself, an aspect of self-concealment and 
one of self- manifestation. The latter is called in Scripture the 
Word, or Logos, which “in the beginning” “was with God” 
and by whom “ all things were made “ the only-begotten Son 
in the bosorn of the Father,” who alone has " declared Him*” 
All revelations from creation to Pentecost, and from Pentecost 
to the end, have been and can be made only through Him. 
Tie is the eternal, hypostatic self- manifestation of God, and 
therefore called “the Light. of the World.” In Him, as in His 
oilier self, God can draw nigh to other beings also, having in 
Him, as it were, already become another, ll u in the internal 
distinctions of the Divine JCwnrc that the possibility lies of divine 
external man if i station. The second (and third) “Persons” in 
the Godhead form, so to speak, the bridge between God and 
creation. In Christ, as “ the everlasting life and light of 
men,” there bus existed from eternity a bond between man 
and God. In Christ, God ran draw nigh to us and hold 
communication with us. And here we mav already sec, what 
.further on will be, made more evident, that one who believes 
not in the Eternal Son of God can hardly recognise the possi- 
bility of anv special divine revelation ; the infinite exaltation 
oi the l>i\ine Leing above all created things may 'well seem to 
Mu.h an one to interpose a gulf that nothing can bridge over. 
The only bridge possible, exists not for him. 

Further, we find in all divine revelations roc' ided in 
Scripture a certain self -limit at ion on the part of God, either 
hiding His divine glory in angelL or human shaj>e, or in 
that of some physical phenomenon — wind, cloud, or fire ; or 
else only partially dF- losing it so as even, while revealing 
Himself, to remain still the hidden, supramundane, and in- 
visible One. So Moses, with whom the Almighty speaks 
“ mouth to mouth,” can only see Him from behind, and re* 
ceives the admonition, “ My face shall not be seen ” (Ex. 
xxxiii. 18-23). And even when He appears in whom “the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily/' the Father still remains 
the supramundane and invisible One. The Infinite cannot 
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communicate itself to the finite, except in a limited manner; 
the whole cannot possibly come into manifestation. ' Scrip- 
ture, therefore, draws a distinction between "that which may 
be known of God " (Rom. i. 1 9), on the one hand, and His 
hidden, incomprehensible essence on the other ; whereof it is 
said, "God dwelleth in the light which no man can approach, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see/’ (1 Tim. vi. 10). Ami 
therefore in all revelations, God puts, as it were, a restraint 
upon Himself, communicates to man only so much light as he 
is able to bear, and with the wonted condescension of true love 
submits for our sakes to self-limitation. 

So much, in brief, concerning the divine end of the bridge 
formed by revelation between God and man. Now for the 
other, the human end of it. And here we observe, that a peculiar 
fitness is predicated in Scripture of the ncijrirnf s of ru'clotion 
They are all, as we have seen above, men endowed beforehand 
with a special capability and susceptibility in relation to the 
Divine, they are the elect ones of mankind, — an Abraham, a 
Moses, a David, an Isaiah, a Pa ul, a Peter, a John, — men already 
standing by their personal faith in a closer relation to God than 
others. And even these men, in receiving revelations, experi- 
ence an emancipation from creaturcly limitations correspond- 
ing to the voluntary condescension and self-limitation on tin* 
part of God. They are raised above their culinary conscious- 
ness in a greater or a less degree ; they are “ in the Spirit/’ 
or a visionary trance, at the time when spiritual revelations are, 
afforded them. This at least would seem to he more especially 
the case with the prophets and apostles; whilst in that of 
Moses, God’s condescending limitation of Himself is made 
more prominent. The transfiguration of our Lord was n tem- 
porary emancipation of the same nature; and iri the world in 
come we* may anticipate that such liberation from the present 
limits of human intelligence will be fully vouchsafed to all 
saints: on it, indeed, depends the possibility of our knowing 
God hereafter, "even as also we ourselves are known” ( 1 Cur. 
xiii. J.2). 

Finally, yet another agency of mediation hefw'-'-n God and 
man is found in the angels, who appear as heaven - sent 
messengers (and especially in manifestation^ of tfe* divine 
glory}* not only to Abraham and Moots (Acts vii. 30, 3 .j, 
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53), to David and Zeclmriah under the Old Testament, but 
also in attendance on our blessed Lord (John i. 51), and in the 
New Testament generally. These glorious beings are repre* 
sented as, on the one hand, allied by their creaturely nature 
to man, and, on the other, by their higher, spiritual, and sinless 
condition, as standing in closer affinity to God, and therefore 
as more capable than we ol receiving direct communication 
from Him, and of being His ambassadors and representatives 
in the world. On this difficult question of angelic agency 
there remains, no doubt, as on that of miracles generally, many 
a knotty problem to be solved; but so much we fearlessly 
assert ourselves to have established, that there is no sufficient 
a priori ground in reason for precipitate rejection of the possi- 
bility, ay, and the necessity too, of a supernatural involution 
of God to man. 

For surely the considerations which we have now been 
urging get rid at once of some of the most cuinmon objections 
to ike possibility of re vein (ion. The objection, fur instance, so 
often made, that the Absolute and Infinite cannot communicate 
itself to the finite, just because the latter is incapable of com- 
prehending it, is perfectly con cot. But where is it taught in 
Scripture that God, in any of His revelations, has made a 
complete communication of Himself to us ? The above-named 
scriptural distinction between the self -revealing side of the 
divine nature and the hidden and incomprehensible one is in 
this objection entirely overlooked. God still remains the 
Mipramundane and the infinite, even while communicating 
llimseif in revelation to man. We do not comprehend Him 
fully, but only perceive “ that which may be known of God/ 
that which for salvation it is needful to know The best know- 
ledge is but imperfect here (1 Cor. xi i. ff); the perfect is 
reserved for the world to come. 

This scriptural distinction is also overlooked b} T Strauss 
(Chridl. Gluiihcnsl .) wlien urgmg the immutability of the divine 
nature as rendering any special revelation impossible; because 
the assumption of such "an isolated act of God in time* con- 
tradicts the idea of His unehangenbleness : ” an objection this 
somewhat unbecoming in a representative of Pantheism; for 
where is God represented as more subject to change than in 
the process of " becoming ” to which the Pantheist would con- 
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demn Him? In like manner argues the otherwise very meri- 
torious philoioger Jacob Grimm; that the fact of God's once 
having spoken to a man would imply that lie has subjected 
Himself to an historical process which the Uncreated anti 
Immutable cannot do. Our answer is, that it is only in His 
sdf -revealing aspect that God appears under the conditions of 
time and historical development ; in His inner nature He still 
remains the supramundaiie and immutable. One. llevelation 
is a development, but not one to which the J>iviue Nature is 
itself subjected. In whatever measure God condescends to 
work upon and rule the world, He sets in motion there a 
course of gradual historical processes, pre-arranged in harmony 
with the needs and conduct of man; but His own eternal 
nature is never drawn into the ebb and flow of these develop- 
ments. The Absolute and Eternal One cannot hu:ou\e any- 
thing other than Himself, but can only be ami continue from 
everlasting to everlasting what lie is. Ami so Scripture 
speaks of " becoming ” or “happening,” or of any distinctions 
of time, in reference only to creatures; of God it simply says 
that “ He is what lie is,” “the same yesterday, to-day, und 
for ever” (Ex. iiL 14; Pa. cii. 28; Heb. xiiL S). We mu}, 
indeed, turn the point of their own argument against our 
opponents and say: The divine immutability is realized and 
secured by divine acts of revelation. If God is to remain in 
Himself immutable, and, despite the abuse of human freedom 
of will, is to accomplish His own eternal counsels concerning 
the world and man. He must conduct by special act of revela- 
tion the universe of His creatures towaids its eternally pre- 
determined end and aim. God’s immutability in essence and 
in purpose on the one hand, and special revelations of II is 
purposes to man on the other, are necessary correlatives. lie 
only wh6 substitutes for the scriptural idea of a living personal 
God an abstract impersonal Order of the universe, is pre- 
cluded from recognising the possibility of such special acts of 
divine self-manifestation, and loses at the same time the very 
idea* of a moral order in the world around him. 

Grimm’s strange objection, that the notion of God -peaking 
to man at all implies His possession of “ a body and teeth," 
loses all force and application ».iien we bear in mind the 
Scripture doctrine that His chief revelation is made in Clout 

it 
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the Incarnate Logos, and many others through angelic spirits, 
with their etherial corporeity. And in any other cases of 
apparent anthropomorphism we may surely apply the Scrip- 
ture argument, <f lie that made the eye, shall He not see ? ” 
He that made the mouth, shall He not speak? i.e. shall He 
lail in methods for making known to us His will ? 

A like fear of seeming to degrade and materialize the idea 
of God, by admitting the possibility of special acts of self- 
manifestation, determines many minds in the present day to 
deny all revelation except by inward mental processes, and to 
relegate all external manifestations of the divine into the 
realm of fable. This sounds grand, and llatters the conceit of 
modern enlightenment. So, fur instance, writes the rational- 
istic Schenkel: ‘'When, in accordance with traditional theology, 
God is supposed to have revealed Himself through external 
natural phenomena, angelic agencies, and the like, men forgot 
that God is a Spirit, and that every conception which degrades 
His self-manifestations, by mixing them up with the alterna- 
tions of material phenomena, is radically untheological, and 
destructive of the true idea of God.” Hut we have just seen 
that this is bv no means the ease ; not the inner nature and 
essence, but only the self- revealing aspect of Deity, enters into 
any connection with material phenomena. And why should 
it not be able to do this ? God is indeed a Spirit ; but is the 
world then mere lifeless matter which the Spirit can never 
employ as its organ ? Is it not rather upheld and pervaded 
in all its parts by divine powers, ideas, and purposes, by 
means of which it becomes a cosmos, an harmoniously articu- 
lated organism, wherein, os in a mirror, we discern the workings 
of the Divine Spirit ? And if the world be already in itself 
a revelation of God, why should not H* have been able to 
make it yet more so by means of special acts and manifesta- 
tions ? The consequences, moreover, in reference to the 
person of Christ, which \xe involved in the doctrine of a 
merely spiritual revelation, are not a little serious. Either 
the incarnation of the Divine Logos is impossible, or with 
that conceded, the self-manifestation of God in a material 
form is conceded also. But once degrade our Lord to a mere 
inan, with whatever pretended illumination of the Spirit, you 
thereby deny all internal distinctions in the Divine Nature, and 
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as well at the same time deny the possibility of any kind 
of revelation. The bridge connecting God and His creatures 
is finally broken down. 

Another argument against the possibility of revelation is 
sometimes drawn from the divine attributes of goodness, ami 
righteousness. How, it is argued, can the infinitely good and 
righteous One have attached salvation to the reception of 
revealed verities, of which the majority of mankind ore igno- 
rant without any fault of their own, and others are cognisant 
without deservings ? This argument, strongly urged in former 
times by J. J. Iiousseau, in his Profession dc foi die vicairr 
fixvoyard , is warmly echoed by many in the present day, /and 
derives some countenance from the harshness and onesided- 
ness of many Christian theologians. Hut Scripture nowhere 
teaches, that all who die without knowledge of the revelation 
of God in Christ are irretrievably and eternally lost. It is 
one thing innocently not to hum) ; it is quite another wilfully 
to reject. Tim express doctrine of Scripture is that men will 
ho judged hereafter “ according to their wanks/’ and that the 
measure of such judgment will be the degree of revelation, 
supernatural or natural, vouchsafed them in the present life , 
and that hence from one man more, from another less, will he 
required, and that even among the lost it will go harder with 
some and be more tolerable for others (Matt. xi. 20-24, 
xii. 38-42 ; Luke xii. 47, 48 ; Horn. ii. 5, 12, v. 13). Nor 
are the Scriptures altogether without traces of the thought 
that the gospel was proffered, even after death, to those who 
had died in ignorance of the way of salvation (l Pet. iii. 
18-20, iv. 6). But to demand now, at once, an explanation 
why the divine counsels determine that some nations should 
receive the gospel earlier and others later, is a great act of 
presumption. It will not be till the final development an* l 
end of the world that it will be possible to survey the whole 
course of God’s dealings with man, and so determine whetlu r 
the way in which tlie knowledge of salvation has hum s-pmud 
among nations, and moulded their, history, resulted from 
van absolutely wise an 1 just and holy plan, or not. Finally, 
th&divine attribute of goodness con be alleged as an argument 
against the probability of a speci A revelation only by one who 
will not see to how much noolcr a degree of moral and 
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spiritual elevation nations have attained with a revealed relb* 
gion than without one, a fact the truth of which no reasonable 
persons ought to call in question. 

But here another objection meets us from quite a different 
point of view. Granted the possibility of revelation in the 
abstract, how can we know for certain that it has been vouch- 
safed? how arc we to learn to distinguish between an dye dire 
divine communication on the one hand, and the merely subjec- 
tive operation of our own intellect on the other ? This is the 
argument of Kant and Fichte. They allowed the possibility 
of a supernatural revelation, but denied that any one could 
determine with absolute certainty whether what seemed to him 
to be such was really divine, or merely the product of his 
own reason and conscience. Lessing (compare the “ Dialogue 
between Lessing and Jacobi about Spinoza'* in the Letters 
to Mendelssohn , and The Christianity of Reason ) gave this ob- 
jection a somewhat different turn, thus : Revealed truths must, 
he argued, translate themselves in due course into truths of pure 
reason. By a law of development proper to the human mind, 
the first form assumed by all religious convictions is that of 
an extraordinary divine revelation ; it is only by degrees that 
man attains the consciousness that what has seemed to him a 
gift from without was really the product of his own mental 
powers. According to this, belief in any supernatural revela- 
tion is but a piece of self-deception on the part of the 
undeveloped human consciousness, which, on reaching maturity, 
recognises the sources of such supposed revelation as derived 
from within and not from without itself. 

What is our answer to all this \ In the first place, it may 
readily be observed that this objection proceeds from those 
whose views are narrowed by the assumptions of mere intel- 
lectualism, who decline to accept any religious truth, except by 
such a process of rational induction as we have already proved 
to be quite inadequate. Hence their efforts to make out that 
revelation must be strictly spiritual, the product of the internal 
workings of a man's ojrn spirit. And tins is the first unten- 
able assumption. For Scripture plainly testifies that revela- 
tions were oftentimes vouchsafed of old externally, £& by 
appeals to the senses of sight and hearing, as in divine and 
angelic appearances. In such cases the revelation not 
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in the first place a new idea which presented itself to the 
consciousness, but a real external event. Are, then* all such 
narratives to be accounted a priori as myths and fables 1 If 
not, these external miraculous events were in themselves the 
most certain proof that, in each case of their occurrence, a 
supernatural communication from above had been vouchsafed. 
The miraculous element was in each revelation the most direct 
token of its divine character. The first recipients of such 
manifestations, under the forcible impression made by the 
accompanying phenomena, which in sundry rases smote them 
in terror to the earth, could not remain in doubt that it was 
ah outward objective power that thus encountered them, and 
that the awful words so suddenly sounding in their ears could 
not be mere ideal products of their own minds ; they must 
therefore have been well able to distinguish between their 
human consciousness on the one hand, and the divine revela- 
tion vouchsafed them on the other. 

But if, diverting our attention from these outward mani- 
festations, wo direct it exclusively to those internal ones in 
which the element of inspiration prevails, we shall find that 
even with respect to these it cannot in every case be said 
that what was revealed were " mere rational conceptions 
concerning divine things an assumption which forms a 
second untenable hypothesis. How frequently, for instance, 
must the prophets have announced revelations, the depth of 
which they could not fathom, and delivered predictions whose 
range of application was still for them a veiled Becret ! Their 
own oracles were oftentimes as much objects of faith to them- 
selves as to others. How often did they hear things which 
seemed to run counter to their own natural reason, and about 
which they ventured to interpose the liveliest expressions of 
doubt add remonstrance (e.g. Gen. xvii. 17 ; Jcr. i. 6 ; Luke i. 
18, 34 ; Acts x. 14) ! — instances in which we clearly see that 
the rational knowledge of the recipients was by no means always 
in accord with the revelation vouchsafed, ; that the latter very 
often surpassed the former, and that the recipients were well 
aware of this distinction. But between the conclusions ot 
their own reason and the truths revealed, what they could not 
even u rationally appropriate ” could hardly have been a 
product of their own rational faculties. Only observe, for 
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instance, how M the prophets inquired and searched diligently” 
(with their own natural faculties of reason) " what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did - 
signify” (1 Tot. i. 10, 11); and how clearly St. Paul had 
learned to distinguish between his own human knowledge and 
divine revelation when he wrote (1 Cor. vii. 12), " But to the 
rest speak I, not the Lord;” and afterwards (xi. 23), “I have 
leceived of the Lord” Just as in the case of external mani- 
festations, so also in tlie interior modes of revelation, we 
everywhere see it laid down in Scripture that the seers, in 
some way or other which doubtless imparted certainty to their 
own minds, were conscious of the fact that what was inwardly 
perceived or heard by them was not a ligmciit of their own 
iancy, but a real revelation from Cod. 

Furthermore, prophecy, which, both in its wider and its 
narrower sense, is revelation in the form of word, as contrasted 
with miracle, which is revelation in the form of divine action , 
is a secoud proof of the divine reality of revelation. Many 
prophecies, for instance, of the Old Testament gi\e practical 
proof, by their punctual fulfilment centuries afterwards, that 
they were indeed revelations vouchsafed by God, far transcend- 
ing the powers of any human calculation. This is more 
especially the case witli some of the Messianic prophecies, 
which even the presumptuous criticism of the present day 
finds a diiliculty in referring simply to historical events of the 
prophets' own time. So much at least may be said here, 
w itliont at present going into further details ; to which must 
he added, as a third argument, the testimony of the recipients 
of inspiration themselves to the reality of the communications 
vouchsafed them. Doubtless — and tlii - is part of our reply 
to Lessing — that which in the first balance is a divine gift, 
received by faith, becomes by degrees the subject of" rational 
apprehension (“ Credo vt irf-Higam — I believe, and so come 
to understand ”). Be % elation has a constant tendency to 
become nature, that is, to transmute itself, as it were, into 
our human flesh and blood, and become part of our ordinary 
human intelligence. But even in this intellectual apprehen*, 
sion. of revealed truth, — an apprehension, however, which is 
by no means merely intellectual, but far more practical and 
moral, — reason is so far from ignoring the supernatural origin 
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of revelation, or from confounding it with any subjective 
products of its own, that, on the contrary, the longer it is 
exercised in this field, tho more clearly does reason recognise 
the divine and transcendent character of revealed truth, as 
something supernaturally communicated to our human intel- 
ligence, and not self-produced ; as something to be gradually 
appropriated, and not as an original possession. Belief, there- 
fore, in the divine character of revelation is not a standpoint 
which reason has gradually to overcome, but one which, on 
the contrary, every increase of spiritual and moral insight has 
a constant tendency to illumine and corroborate. 

These remarks apply equally to Urn intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the original recipients of extraordinary revelations, and 
to our present knowledge of revealed truth as derived from 
Holy Scripture. With the preliminary question, whether the 
Bible really contains the records of a divine revelation, or is a 
mere product of human intelligence, we are not at present 
concerned. The only question we have to deal with hero is, 
whether what we call the witness of the Spirit in our hearts — 
i.c. an inward consciousness of grace, of peace, and divine 
communion — may not after all be merely subjective, and have 
no producing cause beyond the operations of our own minds ? 
u Whence canst thou know ” — is the question now put to the 
Christian man — “ that thine inward experiences and enlighten- 
ment are, in fact, the operations of the Divine Spirit, and so far 
supernatural revelations, and not merely derived from thine 
own mind ? Is not thy whole faith, after all, nothing but 
self-deception ?” 

In answer to all this we reply, that Christian Revelation is 
ultimately based on external matters of fact and an objective 
history, and not on mere doctrinal truths. Christ Himself, as 
a historical personality, is the great fact and substance of His 
own revelation. But Fads, with which I become acquainted 
by testimony from without, as by hearing and reading, arc quite 
different sources of knowledge from the workings of my own 
mind; and I cam readily distinguish between the impression 
made by the former on my heart, and the effect of self-inspired 
id eas. My own reflection is sufficient to teach me that I 
need and long for something which shall make me inwardly 
free and happy. But the seme oi this longing, and a conscious 
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vm of its satisfaction . , are two very different things : in the one 
case, I have an idea; in the other, a fact of experience. If, now, 
I feel my longings satisfied by the facts of the Christian 
lteligion, whereas hitherto my heart has been kept in restless 
suspense, in spite of, nay, by reason of, all my meditation on 
the inherent ideas of the Good and the True, and if I suddenly 
receive from certain spiritual experiences a pledge of freedom 
and inward peace which no rational investigation could give 
me, then surely I must conclude that this new condition 
lias been brought about by a Tower from above, and is no 
mere creation of my own fancy I have, consequently, a 
right to make a distinction between an objective divine 
revelation and the subjective action of my own mind. 

If any one has once become conscious of revelation as a 
divine matter of fact in his own heart, he can but smile at 
the efforts of reason to deprive him of that fact. Any 
naturalist who, with hundreds of others, had long observed 
some phenomenon, would certainly laugh at the notion of any 
one proving to him dialectically that he had really seen 
nothing. We Christians claim to avail ourselves of the same 
right; for quite as groundless are the objections raised against 
the facts of our religious consciousness. 

Nor shall we be disturbed in our position by the well- 
known objection raised by Lessing, primarily against the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power ” (1 Cor. il 4), but 
in fact against the possibility of proof in the case of any 
special revelation whatsoever, arguing that " if no historical 
truth can be (absolutely) demonstrated, nothing can be demon- 
strated by means of historical truth/’ and as a corollary, that 
"incidental historical truths can neve 2 serve as a pioof of 
necessary truths of reason.” We do not desire to hold any 
long argument as to the doubtful sense and ambiguous word- 
ing of this often cited dierm, 1 nor will we inquire what may 
be the nature of these necessary truths of abstract reason, 
limitations of reason in the concrete. We ivould only point 
out that at the present day far more importance is attached to 
historical proof than was the case in Lessing’s age of abstract 
philosophy. Everything must now be first demonstrated as 
historical reality, before it can put in a claim to be accepted 

1 Refer to the copious refutation of this in Krauss, ui eupr. pp. 95-400. 
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as necessary # truth. This is an axiom of all modern science, 
natural science especially establishing all its general prin- 
ciples by means of particular empirical facts. Why should 
not the same be permitted in the sphere of religion ? Care- 
fully examined, Lessing's utterance comes simply to this, that 
the Incidental cannot be alleged in proof of the Eternal We 
submit that this argument, however incontestable, does not in 
the least affect the point here at issue, viz. the proof from 
history and inward experiences. For Where will you find a 
Christian who considers Gods revelations in history and the 
facts of his own spiritual experience as merely incidental, and 
not rather as the carrying out of eternal purposes? u Are 
not all His works known to God from tlu> beginning of the 
world?" If, however, as is usually the case, the sense 
attributed to Lessing’s words is, that no particular historical 
events can, in preference to anv others, be regarded as tin* 
revelation of eternal truths; that God equally reveals Himself 
in all that happens according to eternal and immutable laws, 
which render any special interference a thing unimaginable, 
and that, consequently, single events are only of incidental im- 
portance, — we reply that this is simply the rationalistic view, 
the unteuableness of which we shall presently exhibit in detail. 

As in the experience of individuals, so in the entire history 
of the race, Revelation is most clearly known by its fruits. 
The final and surest proof of the actuality and divine origin 
of revelation, is its manifestation in individuals and nations, 
as a healing, sin-constraining power, diffusing everywhere 
light and life. This is in truth the case, and so evidently do 
the representatives of revealed religion excel all their contem- 
poraries in moral and religious force and insight, an to furnish 
a weighty and indisputable argument against the rejecters of 
revelation. Let them explain to us how, without revelation, 
amidst the general obscuration of religious life, an Abraham 
could arise and shed abroad his light of faith ; or the people of 
Israel, in the midst of heathen degradation, and surrounded 
by lascivious and crue 7 idolatries, discover and preserve no li 
pure ideas of God, and so holy a moral law. Let thorn show 
further, how, in a period of universal corruption among both 
Jews and Gentiles, and without any supernatural interposi- 
tion, Christ could arise as the Lignt of the world and give its 
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whole development a new direction, even down to the present 
day, in the path of light and life ! All, even the most pains- 
taking recent attempts to prove a natural and human origin 
of these phenomena, have> as we shall see further on, turned 
out completely inadequate. The wondrous uniqueness of the 
facts themselves, and the blessings which have issued from 
them, will ever constitute an irrefragable proof of the divine 
origin of revelation. 

Leaving this in mind, what shall we say to the bold asser- 
tion of Kant and his successors, that any revealed divine 
legislation, in addition to the law already recognised by reason 
and conscience, would he not merely unnecessary and, psycho- 
logically speaking, iui verifiable, but even positively injurious ; 
that free men, whose whole life should be guided by reason 
and conscience, would be ro<lw«»d to moral slavery if " bur- 
dened” with a new Jaw in addition to that already received? 
That this assertion contains nearly as many errors as words, is 
evident, we trust, from what has been already said as to the 
insufficiency of Natural Theology and the true character and 
need of Kevelution. Only those who do not acknowledge the 
power of sin can thus speak, lint how grievously, likewise, 
is the inner nature of Revelation here misunderstood ? Why, 
if belongs to the very nature of Revelation not to appear as a 
compulsory law, but ever to appeal to human freedom ! And 
is not its effect, when inwardly experienced, a liberation from 
bondage railin' than the imposition of a fresh yoke ? lie vela- 
tion aids, purifies, and supplements Natural Theology, docs not, 
as an alien element, hinder and oppose it, but rather links 
itself on to the whole circle of our other ideas. As it is, the 
Moral Law taken alone is found insuftVicnt by Kant himself* 
who is lain to call in the aid of co 1 -, options concerning God 
and His government, of the world in order to its maintenance. 
How can he regard the influence of the divine Will on man as 
a burdening of the c^-iscience, whilst elsewhere he makes it 
appear as a help ? He confounds — a mistake that cannot be 
too strongly deprecated — certain ecclesiastical forms of Chris- 
tianity with its living spirit and essence. The former may 
frequently be a burden, but not so the Spirit of the Lord; 
which is indeed a Spirit of liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17). He. 
forgets* that this Lord communicates and reveals Himself, not 
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mechanically^ or as a Lawgiver of the letter, hut through the 
Spirit, which operates in our souls, liberating, pun ft nig, en- 
lightening, and stimulating all that is good iu us, especially 
in the faculties of reason and cuiibuemr, but buuleumg and 
restricting only what is evil. 

And thus, aEo, is refuted the objection made by Strauss, 
that Revelation, as u a diiecl action of Cod upon the human 
spirit, would leave the hitter in a position ni absolute passivity, 
God being, by His own nature, ab^olut* iy active,; but the 
essence of the human spirit coupling inactivity, it is not 
capable of becoming absolutely passive, and that, consequently, 
the very idea of 1 evolution is impossible/’ Thu conclusion, 
too, is based on cntiiely fahe piemises. In the Inst place, 
the above-named delinition by no moans evli'uiMm 1) ih^nbes 
the essence of revelation. And when* do we fmd tuiedit in 
the Scriptiues that theio is any smh <lm*et influence of 
the divine activity on the recipient of revelation as would 
thus put a stop to his own, and meige it in absolute 
passivity l Amu ding to Scripture (as we hove R f, en), (Sod h 
not wout to woik diiectly on man, but through some kmd ot 
medium. The recipients of revelation are of course rn'jthu, 
but not absolutely jnwirc. On the con ti.irv, the \erj' recep- 
tion of divine communications, requiring a ceiluin amount 
of activity, stimulates all their mental and moral enemies to 
the highest dcgieo. God, m drawing nigh to any individual 
man, has no desire to ciush, but rather to awaken and carry 
onward him, and thiuugh him, others Even divine com- 
missions are not to he accepted and executed in a spint of 
absolute passivity; and in the )ec*ipieuts of ievehit ion (cf 
Jer. i. 6 and Jonah i. 2, 3) tlieir human freedom leninms 
unfettered. How many opponents of revelation me ^trll 
fighting against an idea which is not that ot the Scuptm«s 
themselves ! 

The groundlessness of the various objections to Kevi'ldion 
having been thus shown, it remains lor Uo now to td:e in 

review — 
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III. — THE RELATION BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION ANJ> 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Does tlie knowledge of God derived from Revelation stand 
in any way in contradiction to Natural Theology, so that one 
excludes the other ? And if we allow that they agree, and 
indeed postulate each other, for which of these two factors 
must we claim precedence ? 

Reason and revelation have of late very often been placed 
in opposition to each other, because the existence of a corre- 
sponding antithesis between faith and knowledge' is taken for 
granted. The assumption of this antithesis is now so general, 
that there are not a few even among Christians who accept it. 
" With the head a heathen, at heart a Christian , 0 as Jacobi has 
put it — this is the conclusion at which they would wish to 
stop, allotting to faith the feelings, to knowledge the under- 
standing and reason, as their exclusive domain. It is high 
time that this fundamental error , the consequences of which 
are for the most part good-naturedly overlooked, should at last 
be recognised as such. In the first place, it is certainly 
psychologically impossible to sever feeling and understanding 
as opposed to one another. No one faculty of the soul can 
be brought into action separately without the others being at 
the same time exercised. In every act of the nnderstanding, 
feeling and will are more or less involved ; and feeling itself 
when perfected is one with understanding. We may well 
distinguish between the different functions of the soul, but 
we must not sever them from each other. 

The same relation exists between faith and knowledge. The 
severance of the two, as mutually excluding opposites, indi- 
cates a superficial tone of thought For all knowledge is, in 
the last instance, conditioned hj faith; and faith (i.c. an act of 
belief) is the •prelim inary and the medium of every act of intelli- 
gence. Are you surprised at this proposition ? The usual 
rationalistic axiom is certainly the reverse of it, — namely, that 
everything must first be proved and known before it can be 
believed. The superficiality of this axiom may, however, be 

'On the followings cf. the excellent elucidation of the question in Fabric 
gegen den Materialismus, 2d ed. pp. 164-190. 
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readily perceived. Is not every act of knowledge based upon 
an aet of faith, — namely, the belief that we are, and that we 
think f This fact is always presupposed. But on what does 
its certainty depend ? On our thinking ? Can this possibly 
prove its own actuality ? Would not this he to move in a 
circle, and presuppose that which is to be proved? The 
certainty of our thinking depends simply on an act of belief. 
Just as the eye never sees itself, but only the outward form 
of itself, so also the self-knowing of the mind is not a self- 
beholding, but “ an ideal cognizance, a radical though mediated 
kn6w ledge, i.e. scire crcdendo” (Delitzsch), a knowledge mediated 
by faith. It is by the direct testimony of our own minds that 
we are convinced of the fact that we exist, think, wake, and 
dream ; and this fact neither needs nor is capable of proof ; we 
merely believe it. 

Or what is the case with learning? In every act of 
learning, must not a believing be presupposed, some belief in 
the authority of the teacher, and in the truth of that which 
is taught ? He who does not start with this belief will never 
learn anything. And does not all philosophizing depend on 
faith ? If a philosopher does not believe in the wisdom with 
which the world is filled, lie cannot be a lover of wisdom. 
When a philosopher presumes to look down on faith, it is a 
proof that he does not know on what ground he himself is 
standing. And in every single act of cognition, does not 
belief form a connecting link necessary to its completion ? In 
every cognition of a sensible object, the first decisive step is 
the sensuous perception ; the second, often so momentary as to 
be scarcely perceptible, is the inward affirmation of this per- 
ception, the belief in , and acknowledgment of, the testimony 
of the senses ; then, and not till then, follows the logical con- 
clusion, *It is just so with intellectual cognitions directed to 
the Bupersensuoua In this, also, the first point is an inward 

* intellectual perception, the second an assent to or affirmation 
of it; whereupon follows the cognition properly so-called. 

From this you see that faith is really a preliminary and a 
medium of all cognizance, and that all knowing is conditioned 
By to act of believing, lie who believes nothing, knows nothing. 

* " As its ultimate basis, even the most radical unbelief has one 

, tod the same principle of knowledge with Christianity and 
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every other positive religion, — the principle of belief in given 
matters of fact, on the ground of the original and direct testi- 
mony of the human mind ” (Fabri). He who believes this— 
and every one must do so — will find it a contradiction to 
reject the testimony of Christian and religious consciousness 
to the existence and the inward experience of some super- 
sensuous world. The existence of this, as of the material 
world, can never be proved l»v mere reasoning; to this must 
be added an experience based on belief. If such testimony is 
allowed to be valid as regards the material world, why not us 
regards the supersensuous ? 

Our former remarks as to the certainty of an inwardly 
experienced fact of revelation are thus afresh corroborated, 
lie who experiences in his own mind God's testimony of 
Himself as the living, holy, and gracious One, may take his 
stand upon this as a matter of fact, with as good a right as 
the naturalist on his experimental observations. For both 
attain their experimental knowledge on the same principle of 
belief. 

A like view of the relation between faith and knowledge 
is found in Holy Scripture, which recognises no true knowledge 
except such as is grounded on belief. True faith, according 
to Scripture, conducts the human soul not only to peace and 
joy, but also to light and truth. It is the apprehension of 
divine truth which depends on one suffering himself to be 
apprehended ; it is the saying "Yea and Amen” thereto, and 
is accomplished and perfected in the most intimate surrender of 
the heart, resulting, as does all perception and experience, in real 
knowledge. Fetor says (John vi. 69), u J Ve have believed and 
arc sure faith leads on to knowledge, of which it is itself the 
first beginning. As an undoubting a* a assured conviction of 
the unseen (Heb. xi. 1), it is the organ for the immaterial 
world, and for our knowUdgw of it. It is not therefore know- 
ledge but unbd If which is apposed to faith ; that is, the resolve 
neither to accejjt nor to be convinced of the reality of the 
snpersensuous and its influence on the world. For this postil-, 
late, the reality of the Invisible is the ultimate point' at which 
faith and unbelief part company, and at which there is no 
alternative except either belief or unbelief. In religious 
things, therefore, the antithesis is not that of faith and kiwo* 
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kdge, bid that of faith and unbelief or of religious knowledge 
and religious ignorance ; or again, yet more often of religious 
belief and knowledge on the one hand, and irreligious belief 
and knowledge on the other. 

From all this, we may now gather the right view of the 
relation between Revealed Religion and Natural Theology, 
j Revelation and reason , no more than faith and knowledge can 
in 'principle contradict one another . Reason cannot object if 
we derive our knowledge of God in a supernatural way, since, 
as we have seen, faith is the principle of knowledge in both 
cases. As far, however, as regards the substance of the 
knowledge thus arrived at, whether by means of Natural or 
Revealed Theology, we find as the result that the one postu- 
lates the other, and for this reason the two theologies cannot 
be considered as opposed. Reason, especially when under 
the influence of sin, shows, by the imperfection of its ideal 
products as exhibited in history, how much it stands in need 
of the guidance, regulation, and assistance of Divine Revelation. 
Reason and faith are, in the divine order of tilings, destined 
as it were to a spiritual wedlock, in which faith shall be the 
masculine and productive, reason the feminine and receptive 
power. Faith, from the invisible world in which it lives, 
must bring the truths unattainable by reason and impait 
them to her; while reason, thus fructified and invigorated, is 
enabled to search into the ultimate grounds and inner essence 
of the objects of religious knowledge, to connect, systematise, 
and duly arrange them. But if, without the aid of her lord 
and master, she endeavour to obtain for herself the materials 
of religious thought, we must, in view of all the independent 
efforts of merely rational theology in ancient and modern 
times, agree with the utterance of Matthias Claudius, tliat he 
“found it much more difficult to vindicate the wisdom of 
reason against faith, than that of faith against reason,” nr wilh 
the Scotch sceptic, when he says, that “ the ultimate fruit of 
all philosophy is the observation of human ignorance and 
weakness” (Hume). In fine, might we not almost #‘:;pn\* s 
the result of our investigation in the words of Jbimami, — that 
“dark philosopher of the North,” Kant’s contemporary and 
fellow-townsman, — " As the law was given to the Jews, not 
to make them righteous, but to convict them of unrighteous- 
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ness, so in the same way reason was given to our race, not to 
make us wise, but to convict us of our own ignorance ; so 
that errors might thereby be multiplied as sin was strengthened 
by the law ” ? 1 

J hit, on the other hand, Revelation no less requires the 
co-operation of reason and conscience, with which, by its own 
inherent ethical laws and purposes, it is necessarily connected. 
Every particular revelation is based upon and fits into the 
universal and natural, the religious and moral elements of 
which it receives and adapts in order to give them further 
development, and impart to them a higher substance. If, 
for instance, Conscience is able of itself in some measure 
to recognise the justice of God, Revelation leads it to a 
comprehension of Ilis absolute holiness. If in nature ami 
in history we liud some traces of a ruling providence, the 
observation is amplified by Revelation into the assurance 
that such a providence extends to all, even the most trivial- 
seeming circumstances of each individual life. When a 
consideration of the world and of ourselves 1ms brought 
home to us the necessity of some divine assistance against 
the universal corruption of death, Revelation steps in and 
tells us of redemption accomplished, and of the way to 
salvation. By no means does it set aside Natural Theology as 
useless, nor does it desire — no matter how often the reproach 
may he made — either to restrict or to suppress the operations 
of v casern and conscience , but only , on the contrary , to elevate , 
enlarge, and render them more acute . Revelation, it is true, 
would have reason " made captive to the obedience of Christ;’* 
not, however, in order to render it blind, but to enable it 
to see more clearly, and to make it really serviceable and 
efficacious by liberating it from the bondage of error (John 
viii. 32). This submission only takes place to be followed 
by an exaltation; it is nothing , but the transition to a 
knowledge all the higher and purer, and a use of reason 
all the more powerful. The act of submission brings with 
it the reception of light , and the communication of a fuller 
moral and religious knowledge, thus producing sound and 

1 Collected Works, i. p. 405 IT. On the details of thiB, cf. the talented and 
instructive lecture ol Gmu, 44 Ueher den Gluuben al* die hochsU Vttmmji r 
{Jtcweis des 6 Heathens, 1865, p. 110 if.). 
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enlightened views on all fundamental points, such as the doc- 
trine of .God, the world, the destination of man, sin and its 
wore ; — views which must lead to a sound practical judgment, 
and a conformable course of life. So far, therefore, from faith 
being unreason, it is in truth the highest form of reason, and the 
only way to progressive perfection of the intellect Innumer- 
able instances might be adduced to prove this power of faith 
in thoroughly cultivating and infinitely raising our moral 
intuitions. The fact that the opponents of revelation so often 
reproach its defenders with “ obscurantism " only goes to prove 
that they completely misapprehend the nature and the effects 
of faith. 

And, as in the case of individuals, so also in that of the 
whole race and its Natural Theology, Revelation merely steps 
in to its aid, setting up, as it were, landmarks for necessary 
guidance in the region of moral and religions thought, and 
supplying a support for human infirmity in a few funda- 
mental facts and truths ; its purpose being to indicate to men, 
by a few master-strokes, their divine destiny and the way to 
its fulfilment ; and that not in order to perplex, but to en- 
lighten ; not to bring into bondage, but to lead aright, to save 
from wandering in endless aimless labyrinths, and at the same 
time guide investigation of the traces of Divine Revelation in 
the world, in history, and in Scripture, and, in a word, assist 
the search after their underlying unity. Nor, in good sooth, 
does Reason forfeit aught of her dignity in thankfully accept- 
ing such assistance. If this assistance came from an inferior. 
Reason might find some excuse for despising it. But surely 
no creature need to be ashamed* of help from its Creator ; it 
does but honour itself in accepting it. “ True Christianity,” 
says Pascal, “consists in the submission as well as in the use 
of reason. It is Reason’s last step to acknowledge that there 
is an infinity of things which transcend her powers. She 
remains weak till she comes to the acknowledgment of this 
her own insufficiency Doubt and assert we all must at 
times* but must learn at prpper times to submit also. He 
who cannot do this, «:nows not yet the true strength oi 
Beeson.” 

And that brings us to the right point of view from which to 
decide the last question, — To which of the two must we con- 
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cede the superiority when Reason and Revelation diverge 
from one another ? Although they are not, as we have seen, 
opposed in principle, still in certain cases the teachings of 
Revelation frequently lie so far beyond the scope of Reason as 
to make her slow to accept them. In this case, rationalism 
would make Reason the superior judge, and accept only that 
which can be logically demonstrated. Here we see a growing 
faculty that is ever changing, and constantly requires fresh 
material, without ever coming to maturity, put forward claims 
which would presuppose it complete and perfect. Instead of 
this, we gather from the preceding that the only true view is 
that which subordinates reason to revelation . Not, First under- 
stand and then accept, is the maxim to be adopted in seeking 
religious truth, but. First submit and accept the truth, then 
you will be able to obtain a thorough intellectual knowledge 
of it. Finite reason must submit itself to infinite ; the never 
fully educated human understanding, limited as it is by time, 
matter, and individuality, must yield to the perfect truth 
which proceeds from God; a judgment which is subject to 
vacillations and disturbances, to one that is ever settled and 
abiding. “ To improve religion by means of reason,” exclaims 
Claudius on one occasion, “ appears to me just as if I were to 
try to set the sun by my old w r ooden clock.” 

Let Reason ever remain mindful of her own limitations. 
Let her not summon everything before her judgment-seat 
alone, especially questions, the final decision of which belongs 
to the moral feelings and the will. Let her especially cease to 
confound that which is above reason with that which is against 
reason : an error fraught with evil consequences for so many. 
Those parts of revelation which it is beyond the power of 
Reason fully to comprehend — such as miraculous # facts and 
the mysteries of faith — are presented to her not as absurdities 
to be laughed at and rejected, as is often done by intellectually 
slothful and superficial Unbelief, but as deep and earnest pro- 
blems , which it is our solemn duty to investigate, although to 
master them a whole life-time, yea, eternities, were requisite. 
Mysteries like these, which in this life we cannot fully com- 
prehend, need by no means fill us with mistrust of faith. 
For “if all life has its mysteries, hdw much more the highest 
life ! It all turns upon the question whether Reason recognised 
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faith as life , and, indeed, the highest form of life/* and hu$ 
learnt to see that everywhere the higher life transcends the 
laws of the lower, ami, so that no higher form of being can be 
comprehended by the laws which rcgiduto those beneath it (see 
Lect. v., on Miracles). Let Reason therefore seek in herself 
and not in faith or in revelation, as such, the cause of what 
is obscure and incomprehensible ; and let her conclude, from 
that which she has learnt to see of revelation, as to the truth 
and excellence of that which still seems dark to her. Let 
her endeavour tor bring light into this obscurity as far as pos- 
sible, not, however, in a merely intellectual way, but first of 
all in that which revelation itself indicates as indispensable, 
the M*ay of moral action and obedience (John vii. 17). If, 
without pursuing this course, she seeks to appropriate su]>er- 
natural truths, she will never attain her end. Only, let her 
not say that these truths are incredible and irrational, since 
she will not take the one possible way to understand and 
appropriate them. 

If, on the contrary, .Reason would only seek in the right 
way to penetrate into the mysteries of revelation, she would, 
with regard to much that might be new to her, and which 
she never could deduce from her own premises, be enabled, 
as it were, to follow the divine thought and sympathize with 
the divine intention ; to recognise what was at first incompre- 
hensible to her more and more in its wisdom and fitness, anil, 
indeed, as the expression of the highest Reason, as the most 
certainly and absolutely True. In this way the objective facts 
of revelation would be ever growing more subjectively certain, 
and the original difference between the two would be tending 
more and more to disappear. 

Rut what, in all conscience, gives Reason a right to reject 
historically attested matters of fact, merely because she is 
unable to derive and prove them directly from her own con- 
sciousness, or because she cannot forthwith understand them, 
while there are millions who testify that, in their case, the 
conviction of their tr ith only gradually dawned upon them '* 
The same ’is the case with Conscience. Let him who would 
make conscience the criterion of revelation show us first of 
all — a much more difficult task than is generally supposed— 
what there is in the witness of conscience that is so peculiar, 
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independent, and immutable as to constitute It the measure of 
the truth of revelation. Let him show us, further, that those 
portions of revelation which conscience would reject are really 
of immoral tendency ,*and run counter to our inherent sense of 
right. If our previous delineation of the character of reve- 
lation has shown that this is impossible, and if history irre- 
futably proves that conscience in itself has no adequate 
guarantee against constant vacillations and errors, then surely 
it is sufficiently clear that conscience must be subordinate to the 
revealed Word as its fixed rule and guiding -star. Do we not 
perceive this in ourselves? Honestly speaking! must we 
not confess that our conscience is always clearer, tenderer, 
and more acute when we open it to the influence of revela- 
tion; and, on the other hand, that it is always duller, laxer, 
and more obscure when we withdraw it from that influence ? 
Is not this again a proof that conscience must be guided 
and enlightened by revelation, and not vice versa ? But 
clearly, whatever a thing is guided by, to that it must be 
subordinate. 

True enough, it has been maintained, in order 'to claim for 
conscience greater fixedness of character, that it is the con- 
science of the whole bod// of Christians , and not that of 
individuals, which is to be the rule and measure of revelation. 
But who will show us this collective conscience ? What 
differences would not present themselves on inquiry between 
the collective consciences of various Christian churches ? 
And would not whatever they might hold in common be the 
fruit of the one revelation ? Is the Christian conscience to 
sit in judgment on that from which it has virtually sprang ? 
The truth is, that the conscience ever) of whole nations and 
churches is subject to groat obscurations and disturljfiaces, as 
we have previously hinted, IIow blinded, for instance, was 
the collective Christian ruiisctence of the Southern States of 
Korth America with regard to the question of slavery ? If^ 
revelation did not form the criterion of our belief, we should 
liave no firm ground to stand upon. To make conscience 
the measure of our faith, is simply * to degrade the great- 
ness of divine thoughts to the narrowness and smallness of 
human.* 

Revelation is Tor our theology what the telescope is fot 
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our knowledge of the stars, and bears the same relation to 
reason and conscience as the telescope does to the naked eye. 
One in either case requires the other. The telescope enhances, 
sharpens, and extends the powers of the natural eye, but 
demands at the same time its full activity. Any one who 
should study astronomy without the use of the telescope 
would attain some slight degree of knowledge, but many 
thousand stars and beauties of the heavens would escape his 
observation. So he who would know’ God without the aid of 
revelation must suffer from the same poverty and insecurity 
in his religious knowledge. But just as the uncertain testi- 
mony of the naked eye is subordinate to the clearer testimony 
of the assisted vision, so should it be with natural knowledge 
in comparison with the witness of revelation. And if, on 
account of the imperfection of our thoughts as well as of our 
belief, the combined testimony of both loaves many lacuna* 
unfilled, yet these lacuiree are by no means contradictions. 
And even if Natural and Revealed Theology are now found 
in several respects to diverge from one another, yet a day is 
certainly coming when their union will be complete. Revelation 
and nature are developing towards one great goal at which 
they will coalesce. The perfecting of the one is that of the 
other. The fixed tendency of revelation to become nature, to 
make itself more and more a citizen on earth, in order to 
make earth the chosen place of divine revelation, this ten- 
dency is one day to be completely realized ; the consummated 
kingdom of God will combine both dements — the highest degree 
of revelation and the highest development of nature. 

It appears to me that thfe Holy Scriptures themselves 
explain very beautifully and profoundly the relation which 
natural # and revealed religion bear to each other, and their 
close affinity in principle and purpose, in the story of the Wise 
Mm from the Hast. They came to the Holy Land led hy a 
supernatural revelation granted to them in connection with 
astronomy, th$ branch of natural learning which they 
pursued, — a comforting indication that every earnest, honest 
search after light and truth leads to its discover}/, The lower 
revelation , when rightly used, prepares for a higher one. Nof 
the law of Mose3 alone, but also the heathen philosophy and 
investigation of nature, was a preparation for the clear light 
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of Truth which was to shine forth in Christ. It is only when 
superficially tasted — as Bacon well says — that philosophy 
leads us away Irom God; deeper draughts of a thorough and 
real philosophy bring us back to Him. And, we add, with a 
more modern natural philosopher (Oerstedt), “every thorough 
knowledge of nature leads to a knowledge of God.” The true 
spirit of science, the only aim of which is truth, ever points 
and impels us towards the Centre of all knowledge and all 
truth; the One “in whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and of knowledge.” To Him, not only the Scriptures 
with the ever-waxing light of their revelation, but heathen 
wisdom, too, amid its gropings lor truth in the starry heavens, 
still point us ; to attain to its salvation all history in its 
ruins, nature in her pangs, the heart in its grief, and the whole 
creation in its groaning and travailing lor freedom (Bom. viii. 
1 9-23) are ever striving. 

The wise men conic to Jerusalem ; but they do not find 
the path to Bethlehem till enlightened by the prophetical word, 
— a hiut that the light of Natural Revelation needs to be 
supplemented by that of Scripture. Their heathen knowledge, 
when aided even by the clearest light of Natural Revelation, 
brings them at best only into the immediate neighbourhood of 
miration; fully attain to it they cannot, unless the Divine 
Word be vouchsafed as a key to the understanding of the 
Divine Works. 

Lastly, they go from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, guided by 
the harmoniously blended light of the prophetic utterance and 
of the Star, which, through its means, has once more appeared 
to them, — a sign that no real contradictious exist between the 
two revelations in the Word and in naMie, but that they are 
one both in their divine origin and in the end to which they 
point. We men may, perhnjw, by our own fault, and owing 
to the imperfection of ouv knowledge, lose for a time the trace 
of a connection between the two ; but he who deals faithfully 
with the measure of knowledge and revelation entrusted to 
him, and is obedient to the heavenly guidance, will be* led 
step by step to the full knowledge of the truth. Such an one, 
shall be more and more clearly and harmoniously enlightened 
by the different forms of God’s revelation, until at last he sees 
how all theii; manifold beams converge in, and radiate from, 
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the one Sun, which is the Brightness and the Heart of the 
Holy Scriptures, as well as the Light of the world and the 
Centre of its history, — from Him who, as the everlasting 
Word, unites in Himself at once eternal Reason and eternal 
Revelation. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 

MODERN NON-BIBLICAL CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

I T has been justly said, that religion is the first power upon 
earth. Any one who attentively considers the history 
of the world and its culture, in the light, not merely of surface 
events, but of the internal motives which determine its de- 
velopment, cannot fail to apprehend this truth. 

Even Goethe, in his Abhandlunyui zum vxstostlichen Divan, 
acknowledges that u the only real and the deepest theme of 
the world’s and of man’s history, to which all other subjects 
are subordinate, is the contlict between faith and unbelief.” 
As long as tlie religious question remains unsolved, there 
will always be plenty of external " questions ” on the Tiber 
or the Rhine, in Constantinople or in Washington. Since 
the great French Revolution, however, the religious question 
has entered upon a fresh, and, if I am not mistaken, upon the 
last stage of its development. The issue, taken as a whole, 
no longer lies in isolated dogmatical differences between the 
various churches ; even the controversy between Protestantism 
and Romanism has in public life become a secondary ques- 
tion. The question now is , whether shall continue to exist at all 
— Christian belief. The battle of centuries between belief 
and unbelief is in our days nearly tending to the point where 
the decisive question must be put, whether the Christian 
religion shall continue to be maintained as the basis* and rule 
of our civilisation, or whether it must be wholly abandoned. 
" To be, or not to be ; that is the question ” now-a-days for the 
Christian faith ; and this question, if any, must be the last, 
just as two thousand years ago it was the first. 

Nothing shows this so clearly as the present position of the 
controversy about the idea of God. We have already re- 
marked that, in the conflict between belief and unbelief, it is 
the idea of God which always forms the heart’s core of the 
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matter, the vital question, and which decides as to our view 
of Christianity generally, and of all particular dogmas. The 
present contest, too, as to the person of Christ, the gospel 
history, and the entire origin of Christianity, resolves itself 
into certain fundamental differences in the conception of God. 
The efforts of Strauss, Renan, and all the negative critics of 
this class, are, as we shall see, based upon a non-biblicah — 
viz. the pantheistic — idea of God, and this they are seeking 
to introduce into the world. It is a non-biblicol idea of God, 
the deistieal, rationalistic idea, on which the “ free-think- 
ing” theology — that is, the theology which denies all that is 
supernatural — and all its products are based. Hegel's con- 
ception of God it really is which makes liaur and his school 
attempt to derive the entire origin of Christianity from merely 
natural sources. We shall therefore dwell rather longer on 
this cardinal point For when we have once established the 
untenableness of these fundamental views, it will be all the 
easier to understand how weak is the criticism based upon 
them. 

The controversy as to the idea of God is no longer the same 
as it was a hundred or two hundred years ago. At that time, 
if we except a few pantheists, the existence of a personal God 
was not generally called in question ; and hence the only 
disputable point was God’s action in the world, whether He 
could work miracles, whether His providence extended to all 
things, whether Christ was truly divine, and the like. In 
the present day, however, it is not merely this that is called 
in question, but also the existence of God at all, and con- 
sequently the existence of the human spirit as a distinct 
essence. Formerly the issue lay between Biblical Christianity 
and Deism : now it lies between Christianity and — nothing ; 
between fieiief in God as the personal Spirit who is Love, 
and the denial of God, which must be the annihilation of 
man's spiritual arid moral being. This you will see in the 
consideration of our next subject — Atheism and Materialism . 

It* would be an ui profitable and thankless undertaking 
were we to attempt in due older to refute all the non-biblical 
ideas of God which have ever piosented themselves. Their 
number is incalculable. Almost every idea of reason, almost 
every imaginable conception of the universe, has, one time or 
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Another in the history of philosophy, been maintained as an 
idea of God. Reason restlessly moves from one fundamental 
principle to another, and, in its hasty progress towards some- 
thing new, ultimately returns to that which is old, as in the 
present day Materialism has reverted to the principles of the 
older Ionic and Atomistic Philosophy. Under these circum- 
stances, it is better to take in review only the fundamental 
forms under which all the non-biblical, philosophical, and 
scientific conceptions of God may be included ; and in so doing, 
we shall, of course, give special attention to the ideas which 
prevail in our own time. We find that they diverge into 
three main tendencies , regarding the Absolute either as a uni- 
versal Material Substance, or us an impersonal, unconsciously 
working Anima Mundi , or as the Creator of the world — personal 
indeed, hut not exercising any direct influence on its present 
life. These are the distinguishing marks of the systems of 
Materialism, Pantheism, and Deism ; but before considering 
them, we will first take a glance at Atheism as forming the 
most direct contrast to the biblical doctrine of God. 


1 — ATIIEISM. 

This is the absolute denial of any kind of 0e6$, that is, of 
any Divine Being, and therefore cannot be classed among the 
ideas of God above mentioned. This view, that there is abso- 
lutely no God at all, was so much detested by the ancient 
Greeks, that they considered Atheism synonymous with wicked- 
ness ; and those who had the reputation of holding this opinion 
were more than once banished, and their names (as that of a 
Diagoras, a Bion, or a Lucian) stigmatized by history. We 
also find the principle of Atheism — although not strictly car- 
ried out — in Buddhism, inasmuch as it acknowledges as the 
Absolute, only the absolute Nothing from which everything 
springs and to which everything returns. 

This view, after having for ages appeared only quite sporadi- 
cally, first assumed the character of a system — it indeed it be 
worthy of the name — in the train of French Materialism. La 
Mettric, for instance, pronounced the belief in the existence of a? 
God to he as groundless as it was unprofitable. This tendency, at 
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is well known, penetrated the mass of the French people during 
the * reign of terror” under the Convention, when the " Hebert- 
iafcs” laid it down as a principle, w that the King of Heaven 
must be dethroned just as the kings ot the earth/* Encouraged 
by the abjuration of Christianity on the part of the Bishop of Paris 
and his priests, they came before the Convention with a peti- 
tion for the abrogation of Christianity, and the institution of a 
worship of Reason, presenting the wife of one of their colleagues 
as the Goddess of Reason. Clad in white garments and a sky* 
blue mantle, with the red cap on her head and a pike in her 
hand, they placed her on a fantastically ornamented car, and 
conducted her, surrounded by crowds of bacchanalian dancers, 
to the " Temple of Reason,** as they were pleased to rename 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. There she was seated on the 
high altar, and, amidst profound obeisances, frantic speeches, 
and frivolous songs, divine honours were paid to her, — a 
scandal which was immediately imitated in several thousand 
churches in the country. Who does not see from this what 
abysses are opened before a nation when Atheism once gains 
ground in it ! 

Let no one imagine that such scenes cannot be repeated. 
Not many years ago, at a students* congress in Liege, some of 
the speakers declared, amidst universal applause, that “ their 
aim was to do away with all religions, to destroy all churches, 
and to eradicate every thought of God from the consciousness 
of their fellow-men ; and that in their opinion Atheism was the 
ultimate aim of ail human science.’* Even amidst the bom- 
bastic perorations of a Geneva “ Peace Congress,” sentiments 
of this kind may now and then be* distinctly recognised. 

Quite recently all doubt as to the growing power of Atheism 
has been removed by the blasphemous “ Manifestos” of the 
Commune* and the “ International,** as well as by the openly 
avowed tendency of many of our Socialist Unions. 

Of late, too, some of our own literati and poets have been 

un-German enough to try to transplant this tendency into our 

• 

1 Cf. what Gustave Flourens, the late leader of the Red Republican party in 
y»ris, writes in his journal. Calibre Pensf.r, for October 1870 Our enemy 
Is God. Hatred of God is the beginning of wisdom. If mankind would make 
true progress, it must be in the basis of Atheism. Every trace of n iuu*>t 
\ fefc banished from the education of our children/' etc. etc. 
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German soil Ay, a well-known representative of the people 
lias laid it down, as the task to be carried out, and to a great ex- 
tent accomplished by the present age, " to educate in Atheism 
personal enemies of a personal God, especially amongst the class 
of German artisans” And was not, about thirty-two years 
since. Atheism publicly toasted at the banquet of a literary 
society ? But philosophers also come forward as its advocates, 
Feuerbach pronounces, “ There is no God ; it is as clear as the 
sun and as evident as the day that there is no God, and still 
more, that there can be none. For if there were a God, then 
there must be one ; He would be necessary. But now if there 
is no God, then there can be no God ; therefore there is no 
God. There is no God, because there cannot be any.” A 
pretty kind of logic, which saves us the trouble of any refuta- 
tion ! In a similar way, only in a more philosophical garb 
another follower of Ilegel, in his work, Cliristcnthum und 
liumanismus, introduces his Atheism to the world by en- 
deavouring to show that “ because there is no God, there can 
also bo no objective belief. Man has placed himself, in the 
shape of the ideal after which he strives, as a religious subject, 
outside and above his own consciousness, and worships the 
God whom he has thus set up.” Then, indeed, the world, as 
one of his critics remarks, M is a great madhouse; by some 
inexplicable bewitchment man sees above him his own 
shadow, and takes it to be the real author of his existence ” 

If Atheism takes its stand on such arguments as these, we 
may fairly ask whether those who proclaim it were themselves 
convinced of it ? It has been said, not without good reason, 
that Atheism never really existed as a full conviction in any 
human breast, and that there is always an underlying self- 
deception whenever any one professes to be a pure atheist. 
That one, in a fanatical over-estimation of reason, should 
imagine himself able to know and investigate everything, and 
curtly deny whatever is beyond his knowledge ; or that, in the 
pride which declines to acknowledge either sin or its Avenger, 
he should believe himself all-sufficient, in base dependence 
the world of sense, denying everything’ that does not belong 
to it, and thus persuading himself that no God exists, — this, 
after all, is conceivable enough. But that he should, con? 
sciously and conscientiously, make this idle notion his jpOf* 
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manmt conviction, and that he should not, when denying the 
Christian’s God, venerate aught else as the Divine Power, 
this is difficult to believe, even apart from the fact that, not- 
withstanding all the trouble which atheists have taken to dis- 
cover but one nation utterly devoid of religious consciousness, 
we have found, down to the present day. in all nations , even 
the most degraded, some conception or other of a Higher Being, 
and a feeling of dependence on supernatural powers, and con- 
sequently some kind of religious exercise. Cicero’s question 
(Be Nat Deornm , i. 16) still holds good — “ What people is 
there, or what race of men, which has not, even without 
# traditional teaching, some presentiment of the existence of * 
Gods ?” Does not this indicate that the belief in some higher 
and more powerful Being by which he is conditioned, is both a 
logical and a moral necessity for man ? Or must not that in 
which not merely many (which would prove nothing), but all 
agree, be grounded in the nature and essence of mail himself ? 

Yes, human thought must recognise God just as certainly 
a s itself and the world. As a modern apologist says : " We 
cannot, in any way, get rid of the idea.” 1 We do not 
merely believe that there is a God, but we know it in 
virtue of an ideal cognition consisting in an immediate 
act of faith in human consciousness. And this very fact, 
that a direct certainty of God exists in our minds per se t 
is the most simple refutation of Atheism. It is not as if the 
idea of God were in its complete shape innate in our minds. 
We have seen above that there is no such thing as full-grown 
innate ideas. Bather, the idea of God developes itself (along 
with those of our own personality and the Cosmos) through 
contact with the outer w*>rld, of necessity , from the inward pre- 
disposition of our mental and moral constitution. Man, in 
becoming conscious of his own personality, becomes at the 
Same time conscious of his state as a conditioned and limited 
being ; from which follows, as a necessary corollary, the acknow- 
ledgment that there must be a Being who is absolute and un- 
conditkmei “ The perception of his own relativity leads man 
to the idea of some higher Being on whom his own existence 

**€£ the well-known and* excellent A pologt iic Lecture* by Luthnrdt, of which 
» translation has been published by Meseis, Clark. Also, Car *2wt follows, 

, P*lUmk i a pp, 66, 67. 
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depends, and this Being he can only conceive as one that is 
absolute — above himself and above nature — that is, God. 1,1 

Whether this higher Being must also be conceived as 
personal , we shall presently have to investigate, when consider* 
ing the impersonal (pantheistic) idea of God. Here we have 
only to do with the idea of God as a necessary postulate of 
thought. And we see that the atheist can give no clear 
account of the inner elements and the extent of his ovirn 
consciousness. 

Even heathen thinkers have recognised the importance of 
this universal fact of ethnology and psychology as telling in 
‘favour of belief in God. That that “ wherein all by nature . 
agree must be true,” is a conclusion rightly drawn by Cicero. 
Or could a man in his senses venture to tax the whole of 
mankind with an error in their consciousness ? No lie can 
last for ever; only truth is eternal. If the consciousness of 
God were an error, it would, like any other error, have long 
ago vanished. But instead of this, we see it projmgating 
itself with growing power through all the ages. 

If, then, the existence of God be an inward necessity of 
thought, the denial of it can be nothing but an arbitrary act 
of our will ; it is that we will not acknowledge this inward 
certainty. As an element of our consciousness, as a divine 
gift implanted in the heart, the idea of God precedes all other 
thought, and the only question is, whether we are willing to 
let it stand as truth or not. If we acknowledge it, the heart 
convinces the understanding, and not vice versa. Hence the 
belief in God is “ not a science, but a virtue.” If, however, 

a 

* DHitzxch ut *uftr. Taking this into consul > ion, we cannot deny that some 
weight is to be attached to the much reviled ontological argument for the existence 
of God. The way in which it is usually put is this— that the ide& of the Most 

Perfect Being includes reality as *uc of His perfections, and that, consequently, 
the Most Perfect Being neceiMily tJists, which has been clearly shown by Kant 
to be a false conclusion. But is it not “ an immediate certainty that the greatest, 
most beautiful, and most valuable object must be a reality, and not a mere matter 
of thought ; for it would be utterly intolerable to believe our highest Ideal to be 
a mere conception ol our intellect, without actual existence, power, oi validity 
Even if we cannot, from the perfection of the absolutely Perfect, logically infer , 
its actual existence, still fee distinctly feel the impossibility oj its non-existence 
4 * If the Greatest did not exist , there would be no Greatest; and it is surely 
impossible that the Greatest of all imaginable beings should not exist.** Lotzo, 
Miktvkosmus, iii p. M7. 
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we will not allow tlie idea of God, it is because the under- 
standing is unwilling to be thus convinced by the heart, and 
this is an arbitrary act. It was therefore a perfectly correct 
instinct which led the Greeks to look upon Atheism as a 
moral fault And every moral fault avenges itself. The 
refusal to acknowledge that which is, and absolutely is, and is 
directly certain to every heart, leads to the acceptance of that 
which is nothing but a deceptive shadow. Man must have a 
God. If he injects the true God, he must make a God for 
himself, and this is of necessity a false one. " Man must be- 
lieve in something. If he does not believe in the Eternal 
Reason, he believes in unreason; if lie does not accept as the 
truth the living God, he believes in the idol of inanimate 
matter.” 

The pretensions of Atheism would seem to be supported by 
the rejection in modern times of the old arguments which had 
long obtained in favour of the existence of a God We re- 
serve the most important of these for our consideration of 
Pantheism, merely remarking that they are not, it is true, cogent 
To one who docs not believe in the foundation of all religion, 
that is, the reality of the supersensuous, they prove nothing ; 
for the existence of the supersensuous can never be demon- 
strated by mere reasoning. But for one who has this belief, 
they do possess a certain force : they have the value of a 
14 subjective assurance,” since they make the existence of God 
in the highest degree probable to reason. 

Granted, however, that the existence of a God cannot he proved, 
still less can His non-existence. This can be shown without 
difficulty. The denial of the existence of God involves a 
perfectly monstrous hypothesis ; it is, wiien looked at more 
closely, ap unconscionable assumption. Before one can say 
that the world is without a God, he must first have become 
thoroughly conversant with the w hole world. He must have 
Searched through the universe of suns and stars, as well as 
the history of all ages ; he must have wandered through the 
whojrf realm of space aud time in order to be able to assert 
with truth, Nowhere has a trace of God been found!” He 
must be acquainted with every force in the whole universe ; 
for should but one escape him, that very one might be God. 
He must be able to count up with certainty all the causes 
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of existence; for were there one that he did not know, that 
one might be God. He must be in absolute possession of all 
the elements of truth, which form the whole body of our 
knowledge ; for else the one factor which he did not possess 
might be just the very truth that there is a God. If he does 
not know and cannot explain everything that has happened 
in the course of ages, just the very point which he does not 
know, and is unable to explain, may involve the instrumen- 
tality of a God. In short, to he able to affirm authoritatively 
that ‘no God exists, a man must he omniscient and omnipresent, 
that is, he himself must he God ; and then after all there would 
be one. You see in this the monstrosity of the atheistio 
hypothesis, and the utter impossibility of proving the non- 
existence of God. Atheism depends as much, and more, 
than Theism on faith, that is, on assumptions which cannot 
be proved. 

Finally, we would ask, What advantage accrues to the 
solution of the world’s enigma if we assume the non-existence 
of a God ? None at all con we see. The atheist, just as the 
materialist and the pantheist, must suppose the world to 
he eternal. Is its existence in any way thus explained ? It 
may, at the present day, be physically proved with tolerable 
certainty, that the first fact of which any trace is extant in 
the world’s history is the appearance of light. This brings us, 
ns a scientific naturalist remarks, “ to the limit of our physical 
.knowledge, and to the very end of what we can discover as 
regards the material world.” If we inquire further, Whence 
this principle of light ? Holy Scripture at once gives the 
answer : " God said, Let there be light . ' — the atheist, the 
materialist, and the .pantheist have nn answer to give ; they 
say that light, or the matter and force from which light is 
derived, has existed from everlasting. What does this ex- 
plain ? These sceptics may pronounce the idea of a God 
existing from all eternity incomprehensible, but they forget 
that their idea of eternal matter is at least equally unex- 
plained. Where, then, is the advantage ? • For the rest, the 
arguments to be adduced against Materialism and Pantheism, 
especially those of a moral nature, apply also to Athwiam 
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n. — materialise 

Materialism is the twin brother of Atheism* They must 
necessarily be simultaneous ; for he who denies the existence 
of God, is unable, as we shall see, to maintain the spiritual 
personality of man. Historically it invariably either proceeds 
or closely follows Atheism. The two play into one another's 
hands, and, in fact, amount to the same thing. For Atheism 
must ultimately believe in the eternity of matter, and, just 
like Materialism, must make it its God. Between Materialism 
and Pantheism, however, a distinction must be drawn. Pan- 
theism considers God as the Soul of the world, and material 
nature as His body only. Materialism merges God in matter ; 
ior, according to it , nothing at all exists but matter , — there is no 
such thvnrj as a separate spiritual substance. All that exists is 
material ; and that which is called spirit, or spiritual life, is 
nothing but a function of the life of the body, a necessary 
product of sensuous perception, and of the nutritive matter 
absorbed by us, but pre-eminently of the action of the cerebral 
muscles. Materialism may well be called the gospel of the 
flesh; it is the absolute deification of matter and of the 
creature, traces of which pervade the whole history of man- 
kind from Babel and Sodom onwards ; nay, from the tasting 
of the forbidden fruit in Paradise down to our own days. 
Every false belief, and every act of unbelief, like that of 
Thomas, involves a disposition to sensualism and materialism. 
Every apostasy from the living God, who is a Spirit, necessi- 
tates a tendency in the opposite* direction to the deification of 
the flesh, though it may not always go 30 far. 

Hence # unbelief has constantly from time to time landed in 
Materialism. We find it in the Buddhism of ancient India ; 
in Greece, among the Atomists and the Sophists, the Epi- 
cureans and the Sceptics ; we find it in the middle ages, 
when the Eoraan Church clearly betrayed her tendency to 
the Worship of matter, and even at times among the occupants 
of the Papal throne, of whom, for instance, John xxm. (d. 
1419) and Paul m. (d. 1549) publicly denied the immor* 
tality of the soul ; we find it in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
1 centuries, as the ultimate result of the long-protracted doubts 

x 
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as to revelation ; and everywhere do we see it exercising the 
same pernicious effect on nations, everywhere rushing through 
the same circle till it attains its climax in despair of all 
knowledge of truth, giving the rein to all evil desires, and 
finally destroying its own existence. > 

In our days, the materialistic view has obtained a wide- 
spread acceptation, owing to the tact, that many natural 
philosophers assume the entirely material descent of mankind, 
and make out that the ancestors of our race, just like other 
mammals, especially apes, originally sprang from the primeval 
slime. In Germany, too, the influence of this school has been 
no slight one during the last decades, L. Feuerbach, C. Vogt, 
J. Moleschott, Buchner, Czolbe, and others, were, and still are, 
the chiel heralds of this wisdom. " The soul/* exclaims Vogt 
( Physioloytiche Brief e, 1846), " does not enter into the human 
fietus like an evil spirit into one possessed, but is the product 
of the brain’s development, just as muscular action is produced 
by the development of the muscles, and secretion by that of 
the glands. — To assume the existence of a soul which uses 
the brain as an instrument with which to work as it pleases, 
is utter nonsense. Physiology distinctly and categorically 
pronounces against any individual immortality, and against 
all ideas which are connected with the figment of a separate 
existence of the soul.” “ Man,” says Moleschott (der Krcidauf 
(fee Lcbens , physiologische Antworten avf Liebigs chernische 
Brief it*, 4th Ed. 1863), “is produced from wind and ashes. 
The action of vegetable life called him into existence. Man 
is the sum of his parents and his wet-nurse, of time and place, 
of wind and weather, of sound and light, of food and clothing ; 
his will is the necessary consequence of all these causes, 
governed by the laws of nature, just the planet iy its orbit, 
and the vegetable in its soil. Thought consists in the motion 
of matter, it is a translocation of the cerebral substance; 
without phosphorus the* c can be no thought ; and conscious- 
ness itself is nothing but an attribute of matter.” The watch- 
word of this school is, in short, We are what we eat (Feuer- 
bach) ; in fact, man is nothing but a retort in which certain 
elements are chemically decomposed and combined, and certain 
gases generated; or as Czolbe expresses it ( Entstchung dm 
Sdbstbewusstseins, 1856), “nothing more than a mosaic figure 
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made up of different atoms and mechanically combined in an 
elaborate shape.” 

We need not delay to prove that this gospel of the flesh, 
the moral of which is to produce plenty of phosphorus by 
means of good eating and drinking, is diametrically opposed 
to the Holy Scriptures, which teach us to worship God as a 
Spirit, and in the spirit, and bid man, as the spiritual image 
of God, approach his Creator in the way of sanctification and 
subjection of the flesh to the spirit ; which, from beginning to 
end, so often warn us against any deification of the creature, 
against the worship of the visible and the transient, against 
those 44 whose god is their belly,” who say, 41 Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die” Surely this is a view unworthy 
of refutation ; for oh ! is it not a grievous and shameful thing 
that one should have to prove to men that they are something 
better than beasts ? In opposition to such theories, an appeal 
to the self-consciousness of the soul and to its moral feelings 
should suffice. But since in our days Materialism, disguised 
under the garb of science, has impressed with the idea of its 
importance many who have not as yet gone so far as to adopt 
it in theory , but who do so all the more in practice , by exclu- 
sively directing all their energy towards gain and pleasure, it 
becomes a matter of necessity briefly to point out the scientific 
weakness and groundlessness of this standpoint} 

We might at once dismiss the "phosphorus theory” by 
simply denying the existence of phosphorus in the brain. 
And for a corroboration, we might appeal to the celebrated 
J. v. Liebig, who says : 44 The honour of the discovery that 
phosphorus exists in the brain .belongs, not to me, but to I)r. 
Moleschott ; and in my 4 Chemical Letters’ I have declared it 
to be a xgistaken idea, not based on a single fact,” — an utter- 
ance which shows, at all events, how uncertain is the hypothesis 
upon which this theory is based. But it is not our business 
to pronounce an opinion on this controversy. AVe might ask 

1 Cf. on thia subject^ Fabri, Brief? gegen dm Mater ialimm , 2fJ »*il. ; KiMp, 
On the ^Existence of the Sou, from the Stand-point of Natural Snmrr, Lvij'/.i" 
1863 ; the History of Materialism in Bdbnfr's Naturf or seining wd Culturkhm, 
2d ed, p. 101 ff. ; and the works of Kud. Wagner, Mtinirhmsrluijifung «. 
Seeleneubstanz, 1854 ; der Kampf vm r//V Seek*, 185/ ; Vorsiudim ?m nwr 
i mmemchi Morphologic u. Physiologic des mcnschlichtn 0<hirns a Is Stcknorgan % 

Mfc 
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those gentlemen who assert that thought is derived merely 
from the nerves and convolutions of the brain, to explain to 
us what is the specific organ or acting medium of nervous 
activity, and should thus not a little perplex them. For on 
this point physiologists are still most divided in their views. 
According to one, the nerves are like the strings of an instru- 
ment, the vibrations of which act upon the brain, and thence 
are reflected to the periphery. Another seeks to determine 
nervous action after the manner o t the mechanical propagation 
of motion, i.e. as a concussion of miuute globules. Others 
assume the presence in the nerves of an albuminous, or an 
acrid, or a sulphurous fluid, which, by means of a pressure at 
one end, produces a similar pressure at the other; and this 
nervous fluid is sometimes thought to be ether, sometimes 
luminous matter, sometimes caloric. Others, again, are of 
opinion that electricity and galvanism are the active principle 
of the nerves, etc. Whilst thus, as we see, nothing certain has 
yet been ascertained as to the material of the nervous func- 
tions, these people dare to attribute the mental functions, 
hitherto held by the whole world to be immaterial , to the 
nervous activity of the brain, — a totally unknown quantity, 
about which, forsooth, they claim to be able to set up hypo- 
theses ! 

Let us, however, submit their main propositions to a closer 
examination. In order to eliminate the spirit from our nature, 
Materialism, both ancient and modern, adduces two propositions ; 
first. That sensuous perceptioyi is the source of all knowledge ; and 
second, That all mental action is nothing more than the activity 
of matter , and therefore the soul itself is material and mortal. 
Let us now consider the first proposition. 

(a) Is it then a fact, that everyth^ ;g in the nature of 
thoughts, notions, and ideas which can be conceived by our 
understanding, our reason, or our memory, reaches us merely 
through the senses ? Cuu it be that every idea of ours may 
be reduced to an original act of seeing, hearing, smelling, etc. ? 
What right have we at all to assert the existence of a neces- 
sary mechanical relation between the perception of the senses 
and thought? The one process is separated from the other 
both temporally and locally; for, according to materialistic 
principles, thought is evolved by an irritation of the brain, and 
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material perception by a function of the senses. Now Mate- 
rialism, either thoughtlessly or sophistieally, straightway 
asserts that there is a mechanically necessary mutual relation 
between the two, — an assertion that is contradicted by all 
experience. For is it not frequently a matter of fact, that one 
and the same material perception excites diforent thoughts 
even in the same individual, to say nothing of different per- 
sons! How, then, can we say with Vogt, “like causes, like 
results * ? According to Vogt's law, similar sounds should 
produce similar thoughts. The two propositions, ° There is a 
God ” and u There i9 no God ” sound very much alike, and 
differ only in two letters ; how is it, then, that they call forth 
in us opposite and not similar thoughts ? 

Is it not further a matter of iact, that a perception of the 
senses does not by any means necessarily and in all cases 
call forth a thought ? Cannot a man under the influence of 
violent irritation of the senses pursue a line of thought which 
stands in no kind of connection therewith ? And are there 
not innumerable thoughts which arise completely independent 
of any external sensuous perception ? Cannot I imagine 
something which I neither hear, see, nor smell, etc. ? And 
how can the materialist explain dream -life, in which the 
functions of the five senses cease ? Are dreams caused by 
nervous excitement ; and if so, whence the excitement without 
any irritation of the senses? Or how can memory be ex- 
plained ? Since the substance of the body is being constantly 
renewed, the influence, for instance, of the journeys which we 
have taken in your youth ought gradually to fade away after 
about twelve years, because then the substance of the brain 
which originally received them has completely disappeared 
Instead, however, of this, we find that many impressions and 
recollections lose nothing of their vividness even after the 
lapse of many decades. And then, to put isolated intellectual 
functions out of the question, we inquire : Whence the laws 
of thought themselves ? And finally : Whence the idea of 
God, and all the rtonl ideas ? 

Material perception is therefore very far from forming the 
whole substance of our intellectual life , and hence cannot he the 
sole source of our knowledge. Indeed, the external influence 
does not even form the full substance of the material sensa- 
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tion that we are conscious of, but is only the outward incite* 
meat thereto. The individual acts of sensation are one thing, 
and the capability of perceiving light, colour, etc. is another. 
The capability itself cannot be looked upon as evolved in us 
solely by the exciting influences of waves of light and sound. 

Instead of all this, we might inquire, if all thoughts arise 
merely from impressions which the senses are pleased to 
impart, why does not sensuous perception produce rational 
thought in beasts also ? The fact that the latter do not really 
think, whilst their material perceptions are exceedingly acute, 
is a sufficient proof that a distinction must be drawn between 
thinking and material sensation, and that the former is some- 
thing new and special as compared with the latter. 1 On the 
other hand, there are plenty of examples of human beings 
who are almost entirely deficient in the faculties of material 
perception, and who, nevertheless, exhibit a perfectly developed 
life of thought, and considerable mental acquirements. Laura 
Tlridgman, born the 20th of December 1829, at Hanover, in 
New Hampshire, U.S., suffered up to the twentieth month of 
hex age from convulsive fits ; she then completely lost the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell, and almost entirely that of 
taste, — the sense of touch being the only one left to her, with- 
out any recollection of the former possession of other faculties. 
Nevertheless, under the instruction of a skilful teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, she has succeeded in attaining an incredibly 
high development both in a physical, moral, and intellectual 
point of view: her understanding lias developed just as in 
one possessed of all his senses ; and, although four classes of 
material impressions are denied to her, ^till she is in perfect 
possession of all the elements of human reason. She is still 
(1863) living, and is happy and contented (see^ Ruete ut 
supra). In the face of facts like these, how can any one assert 

1 Cf. also tli© reman ; 3 which Liebig {Chemise! it Briefc, 1865, p. 38) make©, 
from a chemical stand-point, against the materialistic theory : “The strangest 
thing is, that man} look upon the peculiarities of the self-conscious, thinking, 
and perceptive being in this habitation (the human body) ss a simple cons©* 
q nence of its interna) structure and the arrangement of its smallest particles, 
although chemistry supplies the indubitable proof that, as regards this extremely . 
delicate combination which is almost beyond the perception of the senses, man 
is identical with the lowest animals.” There is, therefore, every reason for the 
latter also being able to think as well as we. 
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that all rational knowledge is notlung but a product of the 
organs of sense ? 

(6) And how fares it with the second axiom of Mater iati&m, 
that mind is merely an activity and eject of maifort This 
question turns upon the relation existing between the brain 
and thought. Hitherto the brain has been considered as the 
organ to which iudeed thought was necessarily bound, but 
which the mind freely controlled. In order to subvert this 
view, the materialist must prove that a mechanical law governs 
the relation between a certain irritation oi the brain and the 
excitation of a certain thought All attempts, however, to 
supply this proof, lead only to the conclusion that a mutual 
relation subsists between the brain and thought, but do not 
demonstrate that this relation is a mechanically binding oue. 
Many facts, indeed, directly contradict this. IIow does it 
come to pass that in many cases a moibid alteration of the 
brain, nay, even a partial loss of biain-matter (by wounds), 
docs not weaken tho mental life; or, conversely, that aftei 
long and vehement mental aberrations no alteration of the 
bram can be demonstrated ? Whence, moreover, the absolutely 
inexhaustible fertility of the brain in the formation of thoughts, 
since a material structure of this sort, limited as to space, 
affords only a definite number of possibilities, and also since 
material perception is always of a limited nature ? Besides, 
if thought be identical w'ith the brain, and the soul with the 
body, it cannot rightly be undei stood why man should first 
have to make himself acquainted with his own body, a iaot 
which is periectly clear in the case of children. Hoes not the 
circumstance, that man must find out the locality of Ins own 
limbs by experience, indicate that the body is merely an in- 
strument of the soul ? 

These * are then indications of a dualism, existing between 
nervous or cerebral activity and mental life ; and tins dualism 
is rendered still more probable by the comparison — so much 
in vogue at the present day — between our brain and that of 
the anthropoid &pe>. Modern anatomy has taught us that 
the brain, for instance, of the orang-outang only difl'is horn 
that of man in an inferior intricacy of the com elution*, a some- 
what greater protuberance of the cerebellum, as w ell as m a less 
delicate molecular composition (c£ the investigations of Peity, 
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Kougemont, and others). On thb whole, however, the differ* 
ence is not very important ; in external size and weight, the two 
brains arc pretty much alike. Anatomists have thus unwittingly 
supplied us with an excellent weapon for the vindication of 
the biblical view of man. The argument intended to support 
Materialism in fact refutes it. For we again ask, as in the 
case ot sensuous perfections, if the organ, or, as materialists 
would say, the substance of thought, and to some extent the 
nourishment, are so similar in man and beast, why are not the 
products ot thinking, that is, the ideas, also similar ? Why 
is it that the leant, urith nearly the name, development of brain as 
r>um t cannot succeed in producing nearly the same conceptions 
and ideas ? If this question cannot be answered satisfactorily, 
evidently the higher character of thought in man cannot depend 
on the structure oj his organs alone / and is not the product of 
merely material causes. For “ the greater the number of 
organic similarities which are discovered between man and 
beast, the more evident is the different nature of the treasure 
which God lias implanted in ns” (G. Saint Hilaire), al *d has 
concealed under similar forms. It is thus perfectly clear that 
there is a dualism between the brain and the operations of 
thought, and that there must be a new factor which consti- 
tutes the latter in man. 

In order to elude this simple conclusion, materialists have 
drawn special attention to the various phenomena in animal 
life which are analogous to the operations of the soul in man, — 
such as their prudence, their constructiveness, their memory, 
thoir expressions of joy, thankfulness, love, etc., — as a proof that 
there is no specific difference, but only one of degree, between 
the mental life of man and that of beasts. Vogt, indeed, has 
but lately discovered u an ursine and feline morality,” because 
bear cubs and kittens are growled at and cuffed* by their 
parents, w just as our own dear little ones are when they make 
light of filial obedience.” We do not object to consider such 
phenomena as analogies to the workings of the human soul 
We would even go so far as to remind our opponents, if « they 
have overlooked it, as a further argument in their favour, of 

1 For this reason, Moleschott has tacitly withdrawn, in the second edition of 
his above-named work, the attempt to prove the capability ot thought in watt 
from the structure of his brain. 
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the masterpiece of instinct in the case of the elephant, who 
at night-time escaped from his cage, and was found in the 
open fields, practising by moonlight the lesson which his 
keeper had been teaching him in the daytime. 

But what do all such examples prove ? Nothing but this ; 
that animals possess, often in a high degree, the capability of 
sensuous cognition, and of making a judicious choice among 
the possible courses of action, as well as the faculty of memory. 
But what a wide difference there still remains between this 
lower form of consciousness in the beast, this mere force of 
impulse and instinct, and the self-conscious intellect of man, 
which forms conceptions and ideas ! If these animal feats 
really indicated a tendency to rational thought, how could wo 
explain the entire want of progress in the brute world ? The 
swallow builds her nest, and the beaver his dam, exactly as 
they did in the time of Abraham. As they build, so they 
must build, and they neither need nor are able to learn their 
art from any one. Man must laboriously learn how to shape 
the creations of his industry ; but he is compensated for this 
by the capability of infinite improvement, showing that the 
constitution of his mind is an infinite one given him by God. 
There is not much difference between the hands of men and 
apes. How is it, then, that man has made the whole of nature 
subject to him by means of this instrument, whilst the ape 
has not yet been able to make even a stone axe ? The beast 
shows a certain gift of observation and memory ; it can dis- 
tinguish the succession of certain phenomena. But can it 
ever find out the law which governs these events ? The beast 
has perceptions of pain and pleasure which are conveyed to it 
by the outward senses. But cah it call up these feelings 
without a direct sensuous impression ? Hence the boast 1ms 
no language. The gorilla, for instance, is not deficient in the 
organs of voice. But why is it that, with a throat similar to 
that of man, he can only howl and whine, and that man, with 
a throat like the ape's, can speak and sing so delightfully ? 1 
The answer is, that {fie least cannot form an objective notion of 
his smsations and feelings, and therefore is unable to repio- 
duce them in language; it cannot distinguish between a 
personal Ego and the momentary sensation. It is the power 
1 C£ also Rougemont, Dor Meusch und tltr Affe t p. 47* 
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to do tliis, and not his organs of voice (for even the deaf and 
dumb make a language for themselves), which gives man the 
faculty of speech. It is this, the self-conscious spirit , in virtue 
ot which he involuntarily feels himself, as compared with any 
other created being, of infinitely greater dignity and value. 

And what shall we say of man s distinctive moral and 
religious disposition, and its development! Who can seriously 
speak of the moral attributes of beasts ? Could any training 
ever bring a beast to a moral perception of good and evil ? 
The dog is ashamed when he is caught thieving, that is, he is 
afraid of blows ; the man is ashamed of himsdf The beast 
sees and feels nothing blit nature, the world of finite things. 
It has no knowledge of Cod ; it perceives nothing of the 
divine government of the world ; it sees and feels nothing of 
any higher purposes, aims, or ideals. 

Does all this constitute merely a difference in point of 
degree, and not rather an immeasurable specific difference 
between the thoughts, feelings, and desires of men and those 
of beasts ? In the latter, we see the consciousness of a soul 
unenlightened by any beam ot the spirit, obscure and incaj- 
able of forming the conception of an Ego ; in the former, real 
wlf -consciousness. In the latter, we have mere natural im- 
pulses, directed towards the satisfaction of material wants, 
and serving no other purpose than the maintenance of the 
gums, for which reason the individual beafet as such has no 
value; in the former, we have the moral consciousness of a 
person who possesses in himself the purpose of his existence, 
and is therefore of infinite value and eternal significance. In 
short, in one case there is a living but irrational soul ; in the 
other, the rational, God-like spirit All incae higher achieve- 
ments on the part of heasts belong 10 the sow/-ljfe as dis- 
tinguished from the spirit ; because the illuminating centre of 
self-consciousness is wanting in them. The Holy Scriptures 
themselves attribute to beasts a soul as the vital principle of 
the corporal organism. The phenomena in the life of man, 
on the contrary, all point to some higher power, a substance 
that marks him as superior to all mere animal life, and gives 
to his intellect the self-eonscious clearness and power, and to 
his actions a moral value; and this is the God-descended 
spirit , which is not only distinct from the soul, hut can even 
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be practically opposed to its inclinations, in virtue of its own 
higher law. Hence the scriptural doctrine, that man consists 
of body, soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23 ; Heb. iv. 12, d al.) 

This Materialism completely ignores ; hence its incapability 
to explain the fundamental diflerence between the merely 
animal and the human soul-life. If, however, this difference 
consists essentially in self-consciousness, there now arises n 
fresh and insuperable objection to the substantial unity of 
brain and thought, viz. that no explanation uni then be given 
as to the origin of self -(onsewustu'ss in man. Granted that the 
individual acts of our soul-life all resulted from nothing but 
ehemico-physicai causes, it can never be denied that these 
acts are all rooted in a certain fixed, permanent centre, in 
"the idea of the Ego as the basis of all thought/' that is, in 
self-consciousness. Whence then is this ? This centre is not 
identical with the individual acts of thought ; for it is not an 
isolated act, but a continuous condition. Materialism, it is 
true, would fain make it identical with thought, but again 
in opposition to all experience. For do we not clearly dis- 
tinguish ourselves in self-consciousness from any deliuite act 
of thought ? Are there not conditions in which correct 
reasoning is coexistent with pertuibed consciousness? And 
vice versa , is there not sometimes a continuance of conscious- 
ness notwithstanding the cessation of intellectual activity t 
The materialist, who wiLl hear of no opeiative factor except 
the individual agencies, — biain, muscles, nerves, etc., — and 
who denies as an empty abbtiaction the bond which unites 
these separate agents, and preserves its own unity amid all 
the changes of thought and perception, — that is, the belt 
consciousness, or the personality as such, — makes out man 
to be a "purely mechanic al lay-figure,” or as C/olbe openly 
admits, "a piece of mosaic, mechanically constructed iiom 
various atoms,” — a theory which explains absolutely nothing 
of the practical phenomena of soul-life. 

The whole foundation of materialism is thus shown to lx* 
simply an audacious sophism, the most ailntiary, localise 
unproved and absolutely unprovable, of assumptions, which is 
contradicted at every turn by our own consciousness " I do 
not wish,” says Sclileiden, in opposition to ii:»tenalism, " to 
puzzle these gentlemen with the tubk ol unfolding to rue in 
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detail the process whereby, for instance, the feeling for beauty 
is actually secreted in the brain. All 1 want them to do is 
to prove to me the possibility that, some day at least, we may 
be able to recognise the very simplest idea, as for instance, 
tree, law, etc., as a chemical element present in the brain, 
or as a combination of such. But a naturalist who judges 
and decides as to the nature of things, the possibility of which 
(to say nothing of their reality) he is not in a position to 
demonstrate, appears in tins respect not an exact investigator 
of nature, but merely a superficial talker ” And these people, 
in their opposition to Christianity, are fond of talking of 
“ ploughman’s faith,” although in truth move faith in authority 
is needed for the acceptance of their hypothesis than for 
believing all the miracles of the Bible ! 

We might conclude with this; but let us first glance at 
the conscyuenres of the materialistic principles. First and 
foremost, it is clear that they do awaynvith the immortality 
of the soul and all belief in another world. For lie who does 
not acknowledge any immaterial principles in man, will not 
allow the existence of an absolute Spirit, i.c. of God, either in 
or above the world. The ideas of God as n Spirit and of tlio 
human spirit as a distinct substance are inseparable, and for 
this reason we w**re obliged carefully to investigate the latter 
question. Every one sees what questionable results follow 
from the negation of our immortality, even as regards this life , 
and tlio moral order of the present world. We will not now 
enter into the details of the well-known arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, the main purport of which is that 
God is a Spirit, and that mans soul is a breath of this Spirit, 
proceeding therefore from above and not from below; that it 
is an entity absolutely incomposite, indivisible, and iipmaterial ; 
and that its immateriality becomes more and more evident the 
longer it is exposed to the impotent attempts made to degrade 
it to the level of mere matter. We would, however, point 
out in passing, that it is precisely the most exact modem 
research wliicli increasingly tends to enhance and perfect the , 
ancient arguments lor immortality derived from nature, from . 
the analogy of the spring, the grub, and butterfly, etc. Hem 
is an example. It has been observed that the larva of the 
male stag-beetle, when it becomes a chrysalis, construct® * 
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larger case than it needs to contain its cuiled-np body, in 
order that the horns, which will presently grow, may also find 
room. What docs the laiva know of its future form of exist- 
ence ? and yet it arranges its house with a view to it! Is it 
then to be supposed that the same Power, which created both 
the beetle and the man, “ instiJUd into the hetU a true instinct, 
and into man a lying faith, which makes him arrange his 
present life with a view to a future one othciwNe than ho 
would wore this not the case, — a faith which arises as natu- 
rally, and is as necessaiy for the development of mankind, as 
instinct in the larva ? " (Ituete at vtpru). 

If there is no such thing as a soul, not only would a future 
life be clone away with, and all religion be nieigul in the 
worship of this woild — we pastors becoming the most useless 
of all cientuies — but >011 will also perceive what 1 evolutions 
must follow in the whole mode* which has hitheilo obtained 
of conducting our life, most of all in education. It thought is 
a secietion of the biain, produced from our noui aliment bv 
means ot a kind of fei mentation or filtration, or in some oth* r 
way, we can bleed youths at our pleasure to be warrior*, philo- 
sophers, mubitiaii', and the like , and the most impoilant ques- 
tion for a teacher would always be, whether to feed Ins pupil 
to-day on least veal or loast beef, on this or that kind of food 
and drink. Those who an- slow of undo standing ought to eat 
large quantities of peas, tish, eggs, and other phosphoric food, 
m order to increase and ace (delate then powers of thought 

But we are lett in no doubt whatever on the point, that 
everything which lias lntheito been cherished and cultivated, 
as manners and moiality, as freedom of tlie spirit and of the 
will, must sink into the grave of a fatalistic necessity. Wo 
sec clearly how thoroughly and with uhat shanult >s avduuti / 
Materialism would destroy ail the moral faculties of our hf , — 
for instance, in the woids of Moleschott, that “ sin lies m 
the Unnatural, and not in the will to do evil Speech and 
style, good and bad actions, courage, half-heai ted ness, and 
treachery, are all natural phenomena, and all of them stand 
in a direct relation to indispensable causes as then natm.il 
consequences, just as much as the revolutions ol the globe. ’ 
"The brain alters with the ages; and with the bmm custom, 
which is the standard of morals, altcied aPo. ’ “ Wicked- 
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ness in individuals, like the whole man himself, is therefore 
only a natural phenomenon. And as the words, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself/ form the pith of Christian 
moruls, so the first maxim of the modern gospel should be, 

* To understand everything is to tolerate everything * ” (lit mpr. 
p. 466). At the end of his book Moleschott vouchsafes to 
the world the sapient and delicate-minded advice, that the 
stationary churchyards, in which so much excellent manure 
remains useless, should be changed into moveable churchyards, 
in order that the dead may attain the only immortality which 
now remains open to them, and have the privilege of impreg- 
nating barren ground with ammonia, carbonic acid, etc., to 
help towards the production and nourishment of fresh men l 
1’aiue, one of the latest French materialists, pronounces man 
to be a beast in human (sir') shap»\ which is led by humour 
and instinct 14 Humour and instinct proceed from the blood. 
Hence arises habit; necessity brandishes the whip, and the 
beast goes forward. Hut being full of pride and conceit, the 
beast fancies that it moves in accordance with its own will, 
and that there is no whip urging it forward. We fancy that 
we govern our passions, but in reality they govern us ; and we 
ascribe to ourselves the actions which they have produced/ 1 
Vogt, however, has, as he always does, expressed himself on 
this point most unequivocally and unconcernedly of all. “ It 
is indeed true. Freewill does not exist, neither does any 
amenability or responsibility, such as morals and penal justice, 
and Heaven knows what else would impose upon us. At no 
moment are we our own masters any mate than we can decree 
as to the secretions of our kidneys. The organism cannot 
govern itself; it is governed by the l§,w of its material com- 
bination. It is impossible to demonstr’ ae the admissibility of 
punishment, or to prove that there is aiiy such thing as amen- 
ability or responsibility,” etc. ^ ‘ 

Jurists, therefore, do n oi fare a&y better than we theologians. 
It is evident that there is no $obm for them in the world now. 
There is no right to punis^, for there is no responsibility; 
everything takes place undefr an iron necessity. The man who 
robs and murders is no w Corse than the falling stone which 
crushes a man, nor, of coivtse, any more valuable; both a^e 
involuntary slaves of the laAv of nature. Criminals should ha 
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sent into hospitals and asylums, not to prison. The judge 
must yield up his place to the physician ! Who would not 
then begin to tremble for the safety of society ? Who does 
not perceive the moral dangtr involved in Materialism, accord- 
ing to which all human action, even that of tlio mind and 
spirit, is subordinate to the law of nature, and man no longer 
does what lie ovght to do , but what he must do, — according to 
which, therefore, all the great ami noble acts pci formed in the 
world’s history are nothing but the necessary puuhiots of certain 
bodily impulsos and conditions ? But the whole mattei assumes 
an exceedingly tragico-comical aspect when w'o find these 
jieople desirous to be thought the “ squatters of advancing 
civilisation,” without observing that they are its gravediggers ; 
and see them swaggering as the heralds oj freedom and humanity, 
whilst it does not occur to them that they arc the aposilrs of 
the most brutal tyranny , and that the practical aim of their 
theory is that the best-organized beast, called man, should sit 
alone on the throne of unfettered self-deification and unchecked 
self-gratification. For if man is nothing but a beast without 
a future, and organized merely for the full enjoyment of his 
present existence, then all that we have 1111)10110 stupidly con- 
sidered to be virtue is only a sin against our destiny t Jus- 
tice, duty, honour, self-sacrifice, compassion, etc., aie morbid 
secretious of certain deranged lobes of the brain ! What good 
is my fellow-man to me ? To subject and tyrannize all others 
is the only aim which reasonable man can pursue ! Such 
maxims carried into practice would render society a mere con- 
geries of atoms. 

In good sooth, the materialists are the most dangerous enemas 
of progress that the world has ever seen. For all progress in 
the last regort depends on the ideal of an Infinite Peifectmn 
to which the God-derived spirit of man aspires. He who 
destroys this ideal destroys progress also. But this i<b*nl /s 
destroyed when health and sensual enjoyments are held up to 
our race as the sole aim of life, within which we are to imne 
in an Sternal circle ! 

In the face of these apparent consequences, we are in this 
case, too, really led to doubt whether these «*< ntlemen them- 
selves believe what they are tryinc to palm ofi upon us Why 
do they seek to work upon the people by means of lectmca 
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and books ? Tire proper way to convert people to their opinions 
would be to make them eat the same food as they do • Just 
imagine a soulless professor, with the utmost ingenuity, demon- 
strating to soulless students from his professorial chair that 
they have no souls ! Is not the wiseacre contradicted out of 
his own month by every word he utters, since every one of his 
words is addressed to the souls of his audience ? In fact, my 
honoured hearers, if any one among you lias brought with him 
flesh, blood, bone, some phosphorus, and 'Hoiking else, I would 
make bold to intimate to him in a -friendly way that all argu- 
ments, as far as he is concerned, are but lost time. 

Doubtless, however, there is somethin jf true and justifiable 
in Materialism. All that exists has some right to its existence. 
\Y r e would not deny this. Materialism calls our attention 
more closely than in former days to the profound inter- 
penetration of our sou I -life and our bodily condition, and to 
the fact that the activity of our mind and will is partly deter- 
mined by bodily functions, — the circulation of the blood, the 
action of the nerves, etc. ; in a word, to the unquestionably 
very important influence exercised by material agents, both 
within and without us, on our mental condition. Materialism 
may thus teach a lesson, especially to those one-sided idealists 
whom we were before compelled to blame for looking upon 
their reason as something always absolutely free in its nature, 
without believing in their dependence on material influedees. 
This one-sided spiritualism of necessity degenerates in time 
into its opposite, that is, into Materialism. The latter, then, 
forms a wholesome counterbalance to that system of pliilosophy 
in which the u idea” was all in all, and in which the inquirer 
was so taken up by speculations of pure reason as not to have 
time for any consideration of nature. A:iy future sound sys- 
tem of natural philosophy will have to seek the right course 
between these two extremes. 

The Holy Scriptures, on the other hand, which observe an 
equal distance between these extremes, fully recognise this 
truth of the interpenetration of our soul-life with our bodily 
condition. They point out, with much emphasis, the pre- 
dominance which, by means of sin, the flesh has attained over 
the spirit, the constant bondage and danger which the soul 
incurs from sensual inclinations, — in a word, “ the law of sin 
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in the members” (Bom vii ) , and in teaching our natural sub- 
jection to the power of sensuality, they bring clearly before our 
eyes the truth which is involved in the materialistic denial 
of freewill But the Holy Scriptures do not lead us into a 
comfortless fatalism, but show us the way in which the spirit 
may again attain to predominance and freedom. But it is 
one thing to acknowledge these bodily influences and another 
to identify the soul with them, — to deny its separate existence, 
and thus to tread into the dust man's crown, the basis of all 
that is truly great and honourable, all that to high and God-like, 
in and above the woild. 

If theories ol this kind appealed only among momlly fickle 
and degraded nations, whose whole development, or rather mis- 
development, would naturally lead to them, we might, though 
with deep compassion, look on quietly. But the busy (dibits of 
many, in modem times, to naturalize a materialistic popular 
philosophy, even on our German soil, must be chan»eteii7ed by 
every on*' who is aware of the profound ideality of tin* German 
muid, and of German Christian science and education, and who 
knows how for the last ten centuries Germans have done battle 
ior the highest fnoial and spiritual treasures of life, as an a<t of 
treason or/anist tin original a ltd trve wain roof Gasman research 
and sennet ! To similar opponents m his own time, Plato 
gave the counsel, 4t first to reform, so that then they might be 
capable of being taught/’ The Christian spirit of Go man v 
inheriting as it does tire ideal impulses of the mind of ancient 
Greece, should give the same answer to the theories we have 
been considering. 


# III. FANTHEI6M. 

Pantheism derives its imme'from tire motto, %v /cal n rav / r 
One and All, which was hist brought into vogue by the Gr<*< k 
philosopher Xenophanes According to Ibis view, God is the 
nniveAe itself; Icyo&id and outside the woild He docs not < \isf-, 
but only in the world. Ho is the Soul, the Bo.eon and the 
Spirit of the world, and all natine is His bodv In nabtv, 
God i$ everything, and beside hi in there is nothing Thus, 
making God the Soul of the woild. Pantheism is distinguished 
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on the one hand, from Materialism, according to which God 
and nature aie immediately identical ; and, on the other hand, 
from Theism, that is, from the belief in a self-conscious, per- 
sonal God, who created the' world and guides even its most 
minute details. For the main point of pantheistic lielief is 
that this Soul of the world is not a personal, self-come ions 
1 icing, who appears in his totality in any one phenomenon or 
at any one moment, so as to contpi&hcnd himself or become 
comprehensible for us, hut that it is only the One ever same 
Essence which, filling everything and shaping everything, lives 
and moves in all existing things, and is revealed in all that is 
\isiblc, yet is Itself never seen. Goethe has depicted it in the 
oft-quoted voids . — 

** T rise and fall on the wrv«*s of life, 

J move to ami fio in a< tion strife ; 

Dirth and the grave, — an eternal sea,— 

A web that changes altenmt* ly, — 

A life which must ever glow uud burn, — 

On the whirring loom ot life, m turn 
All these I weave, nnd the GodhvaJ '.ce 
Clud in n ioLw ol vitality." 

„ The fact tliat this view of the world is first met with among 
nations with pol)theistic religions, such as the Hindus and 
Greeks, points to an internal relationship between Folytheiwn 
and Pantheism ichirfi is often overlooked. The two seem opposed; 
but, when accurately considered, they are in principle the same. 
Jtut as, the ordinary Greeks believed that there was a 
nymph or a naiad in every tree and in every fountain, and, 
in addition to the Olympian gods, peopled all nature with 
innumerable demi-guds ; so also, in even being and in every 
phenomenon the Gieek pantheistic philosopher saw a mani- 
festation of the Deity. Pantheism and Polytheism are but a 
higher and a lower form of one and the same view of the 
World. The former is the refilled, the latter the vulgar mode 
of deifying nntuie , the former seeks after unity amid the 
individual phenomena, the latter stops short at and personifies 
them. 

We have previously alluded to the fart that this One, A1I- 
in^piring, yet Unconscious, is characterized by Pantheism in 
various ways, as the Soul of the world, as universal Substance 
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is the Moral Order of the world, as Absolute (Spirit, etc 1 The 
father of occidental Pantheism in modern times was the Jew 
Spinoza (1632-1677). * 1 have/* savs he, #i opinions as to 
God and nafcuie entirely different from those which modern 
Christians are wont to vindicate To my mind God is tho 
immanent (that is, the ultramundane) and not the transcendent 
(that is, the supiamundane) Cause of all things, that is, the 
totality of finite objects is posited in the Essence ot God, and not 
in His Will Nature, considered per sr, is one with the ossenco 
of God ” According to Spinoza, God is the one universal Sub- 
stance, in which all distinctions and all isolated qualifications 
ore resolved into unity, to winch per & we cannot tlieiefore 
ascribe either understanding or will He iidicuies tliose who 
make out that God acts according to a pm pose, and look upon 
the w’oild as a pioduet of the divme will or intellect “God 
does not act m pmsuaiue of a pui pose, but only accoiding to 
the necessity of His nature Everything follows fiom liatuie 
with the same logical necessity as that by which the attubutos 
ot a tiling follow fiomits idea, or from the nature of a tuangle 
that its 1111*00 augles are equal to two right angles ” This 
expresses the fundamental \ie\v of eveiy form of Pantheism 
E\ en Hegel’s conception of God, as the absolute Idea or the 
absolute Spirit which, in eternal self-movement, proceeds liom 
itself and becomes natuie, and then again reverting to Jtseli 
becomes a self-ronscious spnit, is, in tiuth, only anotlier name 
for the same thing Foi Spinoza himself distinguishes be- 
tween nature “ begetting” and “ begotten” (natura naturan s 
ct naturata) The latter is the ever-varying phenomenal woild 
tjie “funner” the intermittent bomne ftoin which these phe- 
nomena take their rise, and into which they sink again 

From this we can alieady see how much falls to the ground 
if the personality of God be given up In the fust place, we 
can no longer acknowledge a creation of the woild as i foe 

1 There is * n a form of Panthusm, or rather of semi Pinlliuarn, in which 
tW personality of God w to p« extent po»H< ivi d, whn h looks ujw i tin v jr I i 
a# an ejftux from the a u 1 hence as bi in^ of Hu ohm rn t, hut n ii cm xt< n 

•ive with Him. Thus, fbr u stance, the doctrine of enuunt om m tl»< liihtn 
'Vedw But here, too, the personality ot <* ><1 w dan#rwisl> omp hum i hy 
the necessity of the natural process m w hich f hesc ♦ untmtinn^ 1 it pi »< s ,IK ( * 
however, this view has no represeritutiv< t ot impoitxm** in modtm tinus, we 
iM coahne our attention to the above -uic itiortul form of Pan tin i* a. 
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act of the divine Will; since things are "posited in the. 
nature of God, not in His will.” Miracles and providence must 
fare in like manner, and especially the incarnation of God in' 
Christ is left without any basis. It can no longer be looked 
upon as a fact which took place in this particular Individual, 
but only as a universal, everlasting and daily-renewed process. 
There is no longer any place for the freewill of man, and lor 
t lie ordinary distinction between good and evil If God has 
no liberty of action, but works " in accordance with the mere 
necessity of His nature,** man fares no better ; he is, indeed, 
nothing but one form of manifestation of the universal Soul ; 
and the necessity under which the whole universe* is developed 
must also be the standard ior every individual thing. Every- 
thing is borne along bv the one immutable stream of develop- 
ment ; all that takes place is the consequence of an absolute 
necessity; and that which appears to be evil is only a necessary 
point of transition in the development of good, and therefore 
is not really evil at all. Finally, it is patent that the immor- 
tality of man, and the continuance of personal existence after 
death, are ideas which must henceforth be rejected. All per- 
sonal life vwst again resolve itsedf into the impersonal primal 
Cause, lid iy ion 'itself can 'rut longer be considered a reality . 
For 1 can no more stand in any personal relation to this God 
than lie can to me ; I cannot address Him as “ thou ” for He 
is no personal / ; I can neither pray to Him nor can I love 
and trust in Him, for He is only the One, the inflexible and 
unfeeling power of fate, in which I myself must one day be 
merged. 

Clearly, we may call this an unbiblical idea of God. In 
the Scriptures God appeal's from the beginning as One who 
acts with self-consciousness, who creab \> and guides t the world 
with definite purposes, whose essence, therefore, is clearly to 
be distinguished from His creation. He communicates Him- 
self in special revelations, speaks of Himself in the first 
person, carries out an eternal counsel of love, and there- 
fore cannot be imagined as any other than a personal Being, 
(Cf. Lect. iv.) 

Pantheism is, however, not merely unbiblical, but, like every 
idea of God which denies His personality, also scientifically 
untenable. Allow me to prove this to you, by exhibiting its 
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chief weaknesses from four different points of view, via*: (a) 
from logic, (6) from a consideration of the world, (e) from the 
history of religions , and (d) from moral and religious conscious- 
ness and life . 

(a) Let us first ask philosophy and logic. Just as Atheism 
depends on the monstrous assumption that we arc acquainted 
with all the forces in the world ; just as Materialism pre- 
supposes that the matter of which the world is constituted is 
eternal and has always existed ; — so also Pantheism depends r 
on assumptions which are unproved and. incapable of proof Let 
us take up Spinoza’s Ethics , the classical text-hook of modern 
pantheists, which to some extent forms the groundwork of all 
their systems. Its fundamental assumption is the existence 
of a universal substance. This substance, with its attributes — 
ie. f in fact, this idea of God — is presupposed as a thing of 
course, and from this the further conclusions are deduced with 
mathematical precision. The thing itself is, however, simply 
presupposed or assumed to exist, and its acceptance therefore 
requires as much faith as the utterances of the Scriptures about 
God. Spinoza does not attempt to investigate whether this 
idea of God is in itself correct and true. Had he done so, he 
might have discovered that this universal substance, beside 
which nothing at all exists, which includes all actual objects 
os its individual qualifications, is in truth nothing but the 
highest logical conception of universality , in which all individual 
notions are blended into an undivided unity, and hence that it 
is merely a subjective idea, but not a real objective existence. 
But our philosopher immediately assumes, in the most un- 
critical manner, that this merely \ subjective idea is an objective 
reality, and that the merely imagined unity of notions in 
out consciousness is the actually existing unity of all things. 
Here, then, we see the same confusion of thought with existence 
which We meet with almost at every turn in modern philosophy. 

* Spinoza’s whole system” says a modern critic, "depends on 
the postulate, that tb° logic form of the notion and its attri- 
butes is identical 4rith the objective form of real existence.” 

* Both Spinoza and all Other pantheists are greatly at a loss 
hpw to answer the question as to the origin of cosmiral matter ; 
iitird on this point it is clearly evident that they ultimately 
depend on more assumptions, and those illogical ones. They 
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all of them reject the biblical doctrine, that God created the 
world, that is, from His own free, loving will called it into 
existence out ot nothing. For, since they cannot conceive of 
Cod except in conjunction with the world, 'they cannot believe 
that He called it into existence out ot its former nothingness; 
His activity is limited to shaping and organizing matter al- 
ready existing . Lut if we go on to ask, whence this matter ? 
we are either met with the reply, “it just exists/' ami are 
thus required to accept without demur their unproved assump- 
tion as a matter of fact ; or, in the attempt to explain the 
origin of the actual world, we are expected to imagine such 
extraordinary things, that the biblical miracle of creation must 
appear to every unprejudiced person far more reasonable and 
conceivable. According to Spinoza, everything actual proceeds 
from the “ begetting nature,” which from eternity is incessantly 
begetting the mundane phenomena. Hut whence, then, its 
inexhaustible fulness of force and life ? From what source is 
this vitality constantly renewed i The only reply is to tins 
effect, that the forces of “ begotten nature/’ by the mutual 
reaction in which they play upon one another, may effect 
reciprocal renewal ; that the forces exhausted in begetting 
ami bringing forth are constantly restored by the reactionary 
influence of that which is produced. Lut thus we make 
“ begotten nature” the mother as well as the daughter of 
41 begetting nature/’ and so are moving in a complete circle. 
If we demand the origin of the actual world, that is, of the 
“ begotten nature,” we 'are told that “ begetting nature” is the 
ultimate cause ; and if we demand the origin of the latter, we 
are again referred to the “ begotten nature,” that is, to the 
very fact of which we seek an explanation. 1 Granted, how- 
ever, that these forces are constantly renewed by< their har- 
monious mutual action, must not this harmony be planned by 
some intelligence. ? Is b to be supposed that unconscious 
nature working by blind necessity could have made a com- 
putation of this kind 1 Can our intellect feel satisfied with 
the idea, that from all eternity there exists a combined play of 
forces mutually exciting and renovating one another, blind 
indeed, yet computed with perfect wisdom ? The absurdity of 

1 Cf. here also Zur Verantieortung cUs christL Glaubcns, No, IL, Aofur 
odcr GoU i and Gess, apologet. Beilrujt, 
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assumption of an impersonal unconscious God liero be- 
comes clearly evident. That by which everything else is 
realized with absolute wisdom is supposed to be unable to 
realize itself in consciotis thought ! ‘What a contradiction 1 

We do not fare much better under the guidance of Hegel 
He teaches ns to regard God as the absolute Idm which, from 
endless ages, realizes, inspires, and orders the whole pheno- 
menal world: in other words, as the system of those concep- 
tions on which all thought is necessarily based (cy. being and 
becoming, force and effect, etc.), and which are supposed to 
possess reality, since without them all our thought would be 
null and void. But whence proceeds this absolute Idea? It 
is not conceived by a personal God, for none such exists. 
Neither can it conceive itself; for if it did, it would become 
self-conscious, and thus God would again become personal 
How does Hegel get out of the difficulty ? He says that the 
absolute Idea posits itself by means of the eternal position and 
organization of the world. If we inquire. Whence proceeds 
the w r orld ? we are met by the reply, It exists, and is 
continuously posited by the absolute Idea, And if we ask, 
Whence comes the absolute Idea, fiom what is it derived, and 
in what does its actuality consist ? w*e are told, It is posited 
in and w'ith the world, and has none but a mundane actuality. 
Do you see how we are being mocked with a shadow ? The 
world is supposed to be posited by the absolute Idea, and yet 
the absolute Idea itself has an actual existence only in the 
world. How, then, can this absolute Idea posit itsfdt ? and 
liow can it be looked upon as the principle which posits the 
world if itself attains actuality only in the world ? 

Pantheism desires to realize the Infinite; but because the 
Infinite always has its actuality only in the Finite, the result 
is, that I*aniheism constantly denies it in its endeavours to 
realize it A close examination of this “sell-positing” Id<u 
clearly shows that the pantheistic conception of God is oiu, vhuh 
destroys tisdf ; for that only width is conscious of itself can 
posit itself ; but a beii g which is possessed of sOf-rotm nawnr si 
must also be possessed of personality. The impersonal idea of 
God, in fact, depends upon a hypothesis which on a more 
thorough consideration will be f u*nd to point beyond itself. 
The way, too, in which Hegel makes the Absolute develop© 
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itself is thoroughly illogical .First of all, in its existence 
per se it is a purely immaterial idea ; next it emerges into 
existence as distinct from itself ’ and, distorting itself in time an4 
space, becomes nature ; then, from this self-alienation it reverts 
to itself, and in man attains to self-existence, and becomes self* 
knowing thought, or self-conscious spirit. In this process it 
is only the existence per se, and the existence as distinct from 
itself, in which the Idea is absolutely : in its self-existence , on 
the contrary, it is only in a finite , human-psychological form, 
although evidently the Absolute should include all three 
forms; that is, God, as a Spirit, must be His own cause, His 
own object, and the subject which comprehends, knows, and wills 
Himself. 

Besides this, the pantheistic idea of God labours under two 
other great difficulties. In the fir&t place, it cannot be under- 
stood how personality can proceed from an impersonal prin- 
ciple. We ourselves are persons, that is, we can conceive and 
determine ourselves; for in this personality consists. And 
although Spinoza denies the self-determination and freewill of 
man, still he does not deny his self-consciousness. Whence, 
then, is this self-consciousness supposed to proceed if the soul 
of the world, from which we ourselves have emanated, has no 
consciousness ? Can God communicate that which He does 
not Himself possess, and create forms of existence which 
transcend His own ? Can the effect contain anything which 
does not exist in the cause ? To this one simple question 
no pantheist has as yet been able to give a satisfactory 
answer. Moreover, the idea of an endless and aimless process 
of development is illogical and seli-contradictory. An endless 
development, an infinite process, which is for ever approach- 
ing its aim, but eternally remains infinitely far from it, is a 
contradiction with which our Intellect caunot be satisfied. 

The chief argument whkh pantheists bring forward against 
the existence of a personal God is, that personality cannot be 
conceived without finite limitations . Personality, they say, 
consists in the contraposition ot self to another object, & non- 
ego which forms an insuperable limit to the ego ; and henoo 
the conception of absolute, limitless personality involves a 
direct contradiction. In short, the infinite greatness of God 
is supposed to be incompatible with His personality. To this 
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we first reply by a question : Is it in our own oase tha 
limitation of self by the cosmieal non-ego which is the cans# 
of our consciousness reflecting upon itself, and thus becoming 
«*$f-conscious or personal, so that without the non-ego our 
personality would cease to exist? No, this limitation is 
merely the occasion; the original cause of the self-reflection 
consists in the peculiar constitution of the human subject as 
a spirit, which points to a primal Spiiit-subject as its 
Creator. 

The root of personality in the ego lies in its nature before 
any contraposition to other objects. This contraposition, 
therefore, does not form the essence of the personality, but is 
only a consequence of its inherent nature. “ Personality,” says 
u well-known modern philosopher , 1 who has very tellingly 
answered this objection to the peisonahjy of God, " does not 
depend upon a past or present contraposition of the ego to 
the non-ego; but, conversely, it consists in an immediate ts^c 
per sc , foil ns the necessary pnus of this contraposition wher- 
ever it takes place.” If, then, even in the finite subject 
sell -consciousness is the result of its own action^ based upon 
an esse per se which is not dependent on the woild, how much 
less can the ab^lute Subject, God, by reason of Ilis personality, 
be considered to be entirely dependent upon, and limited by, 
externals ? Doubtless, in the case of the finite spirit as such, 
the development of personal consciousness can only take place 
under external influences proceeding from the non-ego; not, 
however, because it needed the contraposition to an alien 
object in order to be self-existent, but simply because it does 
not in this nor in any other respect possess in itself the 
conditions of its existence. But we do not meet with thu 
limitation in the nature of the Infinite . “It alone, therein!**, 

is capable of a self-existence, which needs neither initiation 
nor continuous development by means of anything which i** 
alien to it, but maintains itself in an eternal movement within 
its own essence*” And if we designate the inner personal 
life of the personal God, the current of His thought, fee ling, 
and will, as one that eternal and without beginning, inner 
resting; and hence never excited into movement flora any 
state of quiescence , " we do not impose a more difficult task 
1 Lotz#, Mih'ohosmon, L p 270 fL; ir pp 565 576. 
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on the powers of imagination than does any pantheistic 0* 
materialistic theory ” 

And why should the idea of an eternal, absolute Personality 
he self-contradictory ? For the very reason that we are finite, 
our personality is imperfect. To none hut the Infinite can 
we ascribe perfect personality. But more than this, we are 
compelled to do so. Or is not a personality superior to an 
impersonal object ? Is it not a matter of fact, that the greater 
and higher a being is, the more perfect is his personality ? 
T)o we not sec the creation struggling towards personality, 
and mounting step by step through the preliminary stages of 
the vegetable and animal world, until in man it actually 
attains to individual personality, and becomes a self-conscious 
mind? u Whence this universal tendency of all that lives 
towards personality, if it be not the law of the world : and 
whence this law, if the Principle of the woild is an impersonal 
one ? ” And if personality constitutes the pre-eminence of 
man over the inferior creation, can this pre-eminence be 
wanting in the highest Being of all ? can God, the most per- 
iect Being imaginable, be devoid of personality, the most 
perfect form of being? Is God indeed the absolute and 
entirely peifect One, if He be wanting in any one excellence? 
We do not assert that the most perfect Being as such neces- 
sarily exists (which was, as we saw, the false conclusion ol the 
ontological argument. But we maintain that personality must 
belong to perfect existence as such (for the existence of God is 
acknowledged by Pantheism), because otherwise the most per- 
iect form of existence would not have been attained. So litik t, 
therefore, is the idea of God’s personality contradicted ly His 
infinite greatness and perfection , that, on the contrary , it is pre- 
cisely by raison of them that He must h personal . In fact, the 
Absolute can only be imagined as the absolute Subject, i e. as the 
absolute Personality. If the Absolute is to be mere substance, 
tts idea remains incomplete ; because then the subjective spirit 
and the finite personality of man appear as something higher. 

In support of this we can again appeal to the self-know- 
ledge of man. We have already seen, in our arguments 
against Atheism, that, from the consciousness of his own 
conditionality and limitation, man derives the idea of an 
unconditioned absolute Being. If we now go a step further, 
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and assert that this absolute Being must necessarily be con- 
ceived as a personal one, we are justified in so doing by the 
fact, that if man perceives that even a conditioned, relative 
being like himself is by its self-consciousness raised high 
above the level of mere nature, he cannot imagine the abso- 
lute Being, whom he regards as the creative Cause of himself 
and all conditioned existence, to he otherwise than possessed 
of absolute self-consciousness and freedom, is. as absolute 
Personality (Delitzsch nt supra, p. 69). That which man 
recognises in himself in a conditioned form, he must ascribo 
to his original Cause absolute!)/. 

We here perceive the fundamental weakness of Pantheism, — 
its absolute Being is not absolute at all , just because It is defi- 
cient in the point of personality. The latter is not in the 
case of God, any more than of other beings, a defect, a 
restrictive limitation ; but, on the contrary, a pre-eminence, 
a perfection, and consequently in the most perfect Being a 
necessity. Only we must not exaggerate the infinity of God, 
so as to make Him out to he something entirely colourless, 
abstract, and utterly devoid of attributes ; but wo must, not- 
withstanding all infinity, imagine Ilim at the same time as a 
definite Quantity, determined by Himself and not by others, 
whose self-po&ited unity is His own act, and in whom per- 
sonality is the necessary form and determination (but nob the 
limitation) of the infinite being. I say the necessary form '; 
tor how should that* which has in itself no definite centre, and 
cannot even posit itself in thought and will, have power and 
stability to posit a world as distinct from itself, and to become 
the motive power of the universe ? Indeed, how can that 
which in itself lacks all precision and definiteness ever ho 
capable of # shaping given cosmieal matter into definite forms ? 

Lastly, ** lio pantheist may object that ft self-consciousness 
cannot most assuredly have an object; it requires two distinct 
subjects, such as are in fact presented to us in the Scriptures, 
in Pather and Sou. And further, it is clear that if two n w 
required, God and the world cannot be one. 1 Thus the above- 
mentioned objection, after all, recoils against its authors. 

(6) The' next sot of arguments to show the nnlrnahlem*® 
Of the pantheistic conception of God are taken fiom a ruww 

1 For reconstruction of tills paragraph, m j Conigpn la. 
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logical point of view ; that is, from a consideration cf (he world. . 
The well-known cosmological proof for the existence of a God 
is simply enough indicated in Scripture, viz. Heb. iiL 4 : 

“ For every house is builded by some man ; but He that built 
all things is God/* (Cf. Rom. i 19-21.) It is sometimes 
argued from the effect to the cause, thus : All existence is the 
effect of some cause, which, in its turn, is the effect of another 
cause ; and so on till we arrive at some first cause, which is 
not the effect of any other, but is itself the cause of its own 
existence (cf. the Aristotelian expression, “first mover,” 7 rp&rov 
kwqvv). At other times it is argued from the accidental to 
the necessary, thus: That there is no accidental — that is, 
what can be otherwise or not — without a corresponding 
necessary (used in this form by the school of Leibnitz and 
Wolff), Since the time of Kant it has been justly held that 
this argument only proves the existence of an unconditioned 
essence, eternal and self-subsisting, which forms the ground- 
work of everything else ; but not that this essence must be 
an unique and 'personal Being. 

Nevertheless, this argument should not be unconditionally 
rejected. That great man Sir Isaac Newton has said : 
“Although no actual step in this argumentation brings us 
directly to the knowledge of the First Cause, yet each one 
carries us constantly nearer to it.” And how is this? Because 
the human spirit can believe of none but the Spirit, that it is 
a self-positing, unconditioned eternal Being. Of every other, 
that is, of every material existence, the mind asks, and must 
ask. Whence is it ? and cannot rest satisfied with the mere 
thought that it has always existed “ We are no more able 
to believe of cosmical substance than, for instance, of the sun, 
that it is per se a necessary eternal being ; for tlvis cosmical 
substance possesses no understanding; it is not spirit” (Gess, 
Apologct Bcitrdge , p. 190;. If it be an assumption necessary 
to our intellectual being, that only the Spirit can posit itself 
and possesses eternal necessary being, it follows that we can 
only imagine as a Spirit that unconditioned Cause "of. all 
things, that absolute One, to whom we are led by the cosmo- 
logical argument. That which is self-existent must also $4 
self-conscious. ^ 

Rut the necessity of postulating self-consciousncss as iu- ;; 
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herent in the Divine Nature is still mors evident, if we 
consider the world not merely as matter, but as the Cosmos ; 
that is, as a harmoniously proportioned and well-arranged 
organism. This brings us to the teleological argument, based 
upon the purpose or aim manifested in the universe, an argu- 
ment which the results of modern science are rendering more 
and more important. It is based upon an idea of the creation, 
as a judiciously arranged whole, tending to a certain aim ; and 
from the regularity and conformity to purpose exhibited in 
the universe, it argues that there must be an Intelligence 
which has ordered it according to a set purpose, and thus 
points us to o self-conscious, personal Spmt. In vain have 
endeavours been made to dispute the material premise of this 
argument, viz. that the world’s course is arranged alter a sot 
purpose. It lias been said that we know only a small portion 
of the universe, and must not therefore presuppose as a matter 
of course that the same order and wisdom prevail in all its 
spheres ; and moreover, that the conformity to purpose shown 
in the earthly creation is by no means perfect, but that on the 
contrary there are many things in it which are purposeless or 
contrary to their true aim ; for the world, human life, and 
history, form an exhibition of incompleteness and unsnitablc- 
ness, as is proved by the many evils which exist But, in the 
first place, if only a portion of the world be indubitably shown 
to be full of wisdom, the whole universe must be so also ; 
because otherwise this portion would not for one moment be 
safe from being destroyed by the want of order in the re- 
mainder. And does not the fact that we need to meditate 
upon the world, and cannot help doing so, at once presuppose 
that the object of our thought must be a Beality full of 
wisdom I “A world of accident could not be an object of 
cogitation. * If the world around us be not a system oi thought, 
whence comes the need we feel for thinking about it ? Why 
is not man satisfied with the use that beasts make of the 
world 1” The very fact that we are compelled to think about 
this werld is a proof ti at thoughts are inwrought in it. 

With regard to the ;vil that is in the woild, and tho want 
of conformity to purpose shown in certain phenomena, we 
must first ask whether these inc uigiuilies foim an intrinsic 
element of creation, or whether they are a later introduction. 
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According to Scripture, they are everywhere connected with 
sin, the destructive effects of which extend even to nature. 
This, however, by no means does away with the conformity to 
purpose which marks the universe as a whole . Indeed, the 
miuner in which these temporary disturbances of the moral 
and physical order of the world are ultimately made service- 
able to the divine aims is, the longer we cotisidex it, the clearer 
proof of the greatest wisdom and conformity to jdan. Thus 
the fundamental premise of the teleological argument for the 
existence of God remains unshaken. 1 

It may be said with more reason, that this argument has 
something incomplete about it, inasmuch as this conformity 
to purpose affects only the form and not the matter of the 
world, and that therefoie we can derive fiom it only the idea 
of an Architect , not that of a Creator But let us combine 
the result of this argument — that there must be a world- 
organising intelligence — with that of the cosmological argu- 
ment, that tlieie must be an absolute Substance, which, on 
account of its eternity, we can imagine only as a Spirit , and 
we then have the cause in the one of the matter , in the othei 
of the form of the woild. If, then, the latter argument show's 
Ub the sell-existent, all-creating nature of God, and the farmer 
Ihs thinking intelligence which makes infinite plans and 
wisely tallies them out, is there so very much wanting to 
constitute the idea of a personal Creator of the world 7 The 
only question that remains is, whether it is not in any way 
possible to derive the wisdom prevailing in the w r orld from 
the agency of some blindly operating cause, some unconscious 
soul of the v orld ? 

In our inquuy after traces of the w,*dom which so plenti- 
fully dwells and opeiates in creation, modern science furnishes 
us with a constantly inert u>ing number of direct proofs, that 
e\ ery whole a foreseeing 1 1 'adorn, which must as such he conscious 
of itself and of its action , rules the world. Indeed, these proofs 

’The matmalistic opponents of the “theory of adaptation to purpose*’ 
(Buchner, and others) frequently nigue on the eironeous supposition, that 
theologians who believe m the Bible look upon the viorld in its present con* 
<Ut ion os absolutely perfect; and they seek, by vanous examples, to prove the 
tontraiy. If they would take the trouble to turn to Roin \iii. 19 Jfl, they 
ui'ght see that, long before their arguments, the imperfection of the world in 
its condition was taught by Scnptuie. 
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have tendered Pantheism and Materialism, eomidtred as hypa- 
tJwsee of natural science, simply absurd, aud save us the trouble 
of refuting them from Scripture . 1 Listen, lor instance, to 
what the great chemist, Liebig, says in opposition to these 
views: “There is no phenomenon m chemistiy more wonder- 
ful, and uone which so effectually strikes all human wisdom 
dumb, than that which is presented by the processes taking 
place in the soil oi a field adapted for vegetable giowth. 
billing the filtration of rain-water through the soil, the earth 
does not surrender one particle of all the, nutritive matter 
which it contains available for vegetable growth (such as 
potash, silicic acid, ammonia, etc.) ; the most unintennitterit 
ram is unable to abstract from it (except by the mechanical 
action of floods) any of the chief requisites for its ieitility. 
The particles of mould not only firmly retain all matter nutii- 
tive to vegetable giowth, but also immediately absorb such as 
are contained in the rain-water (ammonia, potash, etc). Lut 
only such substances are completely absoibed horn the water 
as are indispensable requisites for vegetable growth ; otlim 
i emain either entirely or tor the most part in a state of solu- 
tion.” 2 Tlius every drop of rain is in its operation a miracle 
of confunnity to purpose. No less wonderful are the well- 
known piopoitions m which oxygen and nitrogen are combined 
in the air, their continuous pi od action and consumption, and 
the constant restoiation of the due proportions amidst per- 
petual oscillations And just as in the&e matters we see a 
previously unthought of “great scheme for the harmonious 
blending of forces,” so, too, in modem astionomy. Here it 
has been demonstrated that those phenomena which were 
formerly called “disturbances” in the planetary oibits, and 
consequently appeared to joint to some want of older, some 
little error on the part of the intelligence which arranged the 
universe, are in reality recipiocally compensating forces, and 
balance one another accoidiug to fixed laws, — thanks to a dis- 
tribution oi mosses in mu solar system, such as could only be 
contrived by the piere ng mind of a heavenly Anthnirtician, 
whose reckonings even a Lagrange was scarce able to follow*. 

And how many other facts arc there in the wuild, in re- 

1 Of. for what follows. 171 ik i, Uoft tind cite A alar. 

9 Cktm« ch* lit irje t 1S05, p 387 tl. 
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spect of which the truly profound natural philosopher must 
confess that they absolutely cannot be derived from blindly 
ruling forces of nature, but must point to some intelligence 
which guides everything according to wise and good purposes! 
How is it, lor instance, that drift-wood is cast up on the coasts 
of Greenland — which stand in such need of it— -and not upon 
those of England and France ? How is it that the planets 
nearest to the sun have no moons, whilst those that are farther 
removed, and stand in more need of light, have several ? How 
is it that iron is the metal which is lound more frequently 
than any other ? How is it that the trade-winds carry the 
clouds past one portion of America, so that they may gather 
round the summits of the Andos, and thence descend and 
moisten by mists and storms those provinces which would 
otherwise be arid ? If it is said that these things are caused 
by certain natural laws which are hitherto unknown to us, 
the question still arises, whether every law does not pre- 
suppose a lawgiver ? 

In organic nature we meet with still clearer traces of in- 
telligent forethought. Here we see each form of animal and 
•vegetable life with a special function allotted to it, and pro- 
vided with the requisite structure, but very often in such a 
way that the organs make their appearance long before they are 
•muled to exercise tlicir functions . Thus the leaf attached to 
the stamen of the lime-blossom remains motionless foT months, 
until the pistil with the fruit, which has in the meantime 
li pened, becomes disengaged from the bough, and then by the 
help of this its leafy wing does not descend perpendicularly 
to the earth, but is carried in graceful spiral curves beyond 
the spreading roots of the parent trunk The feathery crowns 
of the dandelion and the thistle, the teeth of the mammalia, 
and the wings of birds, all illustrate the same law. And the 
further we descend anion got the genera of the inferior animal 
creation, the more frequently are we confronted by phenomena 
which, to use the words of a Professor of Botany, “ can 
scarcely be described otherwise than as the predestined pr&- 
paration for predestined future functions, ” Soo, too, with all 
the higher animals ; the organs of the lungs, the eyes, and the 
ears axe formed in the womb or in the egg long before there 
is .any contact with the outer air, or any afteetkm of the 
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optical or aural nerves. (Notice, too, the complete refutation 
of Materialism involved in these facts.) And how exactly , 
are these organs formed in respect of the purposes which they 
will have to fulfil ! The eye of the fish is constructed in 
precise conformity with the laws that govern the refraction 
of light through water, whilst its gills ore perfectly adapted 
to the nature of its vital element. The sole of the human 
foot and the palm of the hand are clothed, even in the womb, 
with a thicker skin than the remainder of the body. Indeed, 
the wise construction of the human hand has been not inaptly 
adduced as an irrefutable proof of the existence of God (by 
Sir Charles Bell in his Bridgeiuater Treatise). 

And with what wonderful conformity to purpose is the life 
of the body carried on ? It can only subsist by means of the 
continuous action of the blood, which in every limb absorbs 
and carries away all useless or noxious matter ; and, on the 
other hand, brings to it all that is serviceable, by depositing 
phosphate of lime in the bones, nitrogen in the muscles, car* 
bonic acid in the lungs, etc., — every kind of matter in the right 
place, at the right time, and in the correct chemical propor- 
tions. Surely, in the face of such clear facts, it is only the 
blindness of prejudice which can deny that a conformity to 
plan and purpose governs the various forces. The birth of 
all animals which live on any sort of food that is not always 
obtainable, takes place just at those periods of the year in 
which the food necessary for their young is to be had. In- 
sects, too, do not emerge from the grub until the means of 
their subsistence are at hand ; indeed, they conform to the 
irregularity of the seasons if the growth of the plants requisite 
for their food is delayed by bad weather. 

How incomprehensible is all this, unless we assume the 
existence of Him * to whom all His works are known from 
the beginning of the world!” (Acts xv. 18). Is it not clear 
that the infinitely rich and yet united system of laws inherent 
in the whole of natural life — from the harmoniously circling 
heavenly bodies to the drops of dew upon the field, from the 
human body to the smallest blade of grass — can only be the 
work of a foreseeing and therefore self-conscious intelligence ? 
If* however, from the systematic co-operation of all isolated 
natural forces towards one great world-harmony, the necessary 
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deduction be the existence of some all-conditioning, all-govern- 
ing and spiritual primal Power, then the utter untenablenesa 
of Pantheism is clearly evident Logic proves that it cannot 
explain the origin of cosmical matter; and natural science 
reduces it to the utmost perplexity, by demanding an explana-, 
tion of the cosmic harmony, and of the wondrously beautiful 
disposition of the component parts in the world’s organism. 
In this matter its perplexity is twofold. First, it cannot 
point out the origin of the individual forms of life in the world. 
The origin of our own personality from the impersonal mun- 
dane Soul remains, as we showed above, a mystery ; but the 
same remark applies to the origin of organic life generally. 
The natural science of the present day shows that at the 
earliest period nothing but inorganic life existed, and con- 
fesses its inability to conceive how organic life can be de- 
veloped from inorganic matter. The pantheist, however, is, 
in accordance with his principles, compelled to maintain that 
this did take place. For if nature is the ultimate cause of 
everything, if everything is developed by necessity in an 
eternal circle, then no individual form of life can be isolated 
from all other entities by a special act of creation, or pro- 
duced hy a miracle ; on the contrary, everything must form 
part of one tirmly-linked chain of cause and effect. Therefore, 
the organic must take its origin spontaneously from the in- 
organic, and man must descend from some species of ape. 
Thus Pantheism stands in complete contradiction to all sound 
investigations of natural science . 1 

In the next place, Pantheism cannot explain the connection 
existing between the individual cosm.cai beings, i.e. the laws 
that govern them and combine *hom into a Cosmos. This 
marvel of wisdom and conformity to purpose, these predestined 
preparations for future activity, this magnificent scheme of 
harmonious adaptation of forces both in animated and inanimate 
nature, — all this has been produced, according to Pantheism, 
by an unconscious Wisdom, by a Soul of the world infinitely 
intelligent, it is true (for even Spinoza attributes thought to 

1 According to the lutes t observations of Pasteur, which are confirmed hy the 
French Academy of Science, the assumption of a genertUio spontanea or 
t.a. that organic life should spontaneously spring from inorganic matter! ifcttat 
Henceforth bo considered as scientifically disproved. » 
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the universal Substance), but still impersonal. An % mconsdms 
Wisdom ! An infinite Intelligence devoid of self -consciousness l 
Grasp who may such an idea ! It is a self-contradicting con- 
ception, just as much as a wooden iron, or a quadrangular 
circle ! 1 For if, as infinite Intelligence, God knows every- 
thing, He must also know Himself, and must be a Peraou, 
since " the conception of the Ego is the root of all knowing.” 

The objection may, however, be raised, that the possibility 
of a wisdom devoid of consciousness is evident from the work- 
ings of animal instinct and the origin of human language. 
Many animals, such as the spider, the bee, the beaver, etc., do, 
indeed, without any clear consciousness, make structures emi- 
nently adapted to their purpose, and the genius of a people 
produces its own language, without any preconceived plan 
and any clear intention, and yet languages are replete with 
well-defined rules and laws. This objection is very plausible ; 
nevertheless it proves nothing in favour of an absence of con- 
sciousness on the part of the mundane Soul. It cannot prove 
this, unless these wisely planned workings of animal instinct 
really proceed primarily from the least itself But this is not the 
case. On the contrary, instinct is implanted in the beast as a 
result of its organization, as eg. the faculty of singing in the 
singing bird ; and faculties of this kind are not produced by 
the animal itself, but are derived from some other source. 
In like manner, the peculiar features of a language arise from 


1 Hence, also, the contradictions in which pantheistic naturalists entangle 
themselves when endeavouring to explain the process of creation. Bunneisti r, 
for instance, has shown with praiseworthy pains that the creation of the various 
animal species always began with a type of the whole genus, which united in 
itself the qualities subsequently distributed among the different species. Hence 
he, too, acknowledges a 44 united plan, a definite law unalterably observed 
in the development of the animal world ; M but at the same time he maintain* 
that this law is only the result of the forces working in matter, and that as they 
altered, that which was produced by them assumed another form. But i! the** 
forces not only work, but also 44 alter” in conformity with 44 a united plan," «o 
that they do not constantly xirodnce similar formations, but such as are progr^- 
•ively more and more perfect ; and if all this appears to be based upon some dis- 
tinct universal conception, d ws it not evidently follow that it is not a number 
of forces blindly acting upon the matter with which they fortuitously meet, hut 
only an intelligent ana conscious Power operating according to plan and amesp* 
- <100, which, hy means of these natural forn u and materials, has failed forth th 
succession of animal species, and has guided the whole process of creation r 
Pantheism Is hots convicted from its own lips 1 
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the bodily or mental constitution which the people has by 
nature ; and this, too, i9 a gift conferred upon it. Hence, in 
reality, the wisdom which manifests itself in animal instinct 
and in the construction of languages is not derived from the 
l»east itself, nor from the genius of the nation, “ but from that 
Power to which both animals and men owe their organization^ 
It is therefore impossible to argue, from the deficiency of self- 
consciousness in animal instinct, that the ultimate Cause which 
organizes every kind of life can operate unconsciously.” A 
cleverly- constructed machine works well by itself, and produces 
things serviceable for the purpose intended; but this is a 
merit due, not to the machine, but to him who constructed it 
wisely, with a certain end in view. It works only with bor- 
rowed wisdom and forces implanted in it by man. Thus God 
implants in organic nature certain instincts and faculties, 
which then produce unconsciously things wondrously adapted 
for their purpose. Put from this it by no means follows that 
the Creator, who conferred these gifts on animals or men, did 
so unconsciously. 

No, it is a proposition clear and irrefutable as the axioms in 
mathematics, that the primal Keason, from which all that is 
rational in the world proceeds, cannot be blind, but must be 
self-conscious. “ So long,” says a prominent philosopher of 
the present day, “ as the position of natural science allowed us 
to consider original matter to be a continuous substance extend- 
ing into infinity, it was possible to take a pantheistic view of 
the spiritual Power governing it, as though this were inherent 
in matter, and formed it continually into the shapes which 
nuture exhibits, ie, as though it were merely the Soul or 
Spirit of the world. But since natural science has demon- 
strated that matter consists of an infinity of separate and dif- 
ferent atoms, it is scientifically impossible to ding to Pantheism 
as a theory of the world without betraying an utter want of 
reflection ." If I shuffle promiscuously a thousand letters of 
the alphabet, is it likely that some happy accident will group 
them into a glorious poem, teeming in every line with intel- 
lect and beauty? You cannot believe this. Neither can 
you, then, believe that a Cosmos, such as presents itself to our 
eye, with more wisdom and beauty the longer we consider it, 
is the product of matter, of forces and atoms unconsciously 
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meeting and combining with one another! At the present 
day the only choice left to us is between this extreme 
Materialism, which declares the origin of the world to be an 
accidentally fortunate combination of atoms, and the belief in 
the creative action of a spiritual, self-conscious, original Being, 
who governs according to purposes and ideas, that is, in the 
personal God. This, my honoured hearers, is the final dilemma 
put to you also : you must believe either in an accident which 
explains nothing at all, and puts a stop to all scientific inves- 
tigations, or in a personal Creator ! 

The very same alternative is laid before you in respect to 
the whole history of the world. Its wonderful course is as 
much a proof for the existence of a wise and holy God who 
guides everything according to conscious aims and ends, as is 
the creation, for the existence of a wise and omnipotent God. 
“ The wisely ordered march of history,” says a modem apolo- 
gist, “ through the midst of all the turmoil brought about by 
the arbitrary conduct of so many millions of free men, can 
only be explained as resulting from the all-ruling providence 
of a personal God. It would be impossible, in the face of 
human freewill, for the unconscious wisdom of nature to 
retain the mastery over the course of events.” Every individual 
personal being would possess in his freedom a power greater than 
all that of the impersonal mundane Soul, and could, by a single 
action, confound all the operations of the latter. Nothing but 
a person can rule over and guide persons. The rule of an im- 
personal power over personal beings is just as impossible for the 
one as it is unworthy for the other. We need not pursue this 
further, for it will suffice to refer* each one to his own history. 
If God exists, then man, the being formed in His image, may 
demand that He should make Himself personally felt. And 
has He not already done so in our individual experience? 
With one who denies this, we cannot of course dispute further ; 
but such an one will find his whole life one great unsolved 
enigma] — 

(c) This brings us to the historical arguments against Pan- 
theism. These we will touch very shortly, and only from one 
point of view, viz. that of the history of religions . It is a 
matter of fact that, even in polytheistic religions, the pre- 
sentiment of the One personal God has not entirely faded 
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away. Only to take one instance, we should scarcely find 
even a Negro in Africa who denies the one God, the Creator 
of heaven and earth. The history of religions is making it 
more and more evident at the present day, that in the most 
ancient traditions of all nations there are to be found scattered 
traces and features, distorted but still recognisable, of a primi- 
tive revelation of the One personal God. But more than this, 
traces are not wanting that the growing darkness of super- 
stition is sometimes painfully felt by the heathen as a date of 
degradation from the more elevated stage of that primitive 
revelation . 1 We do not consider this as a direct argument 
against Pantheism, but we take note of the fact that the testi- 
mony of Scripture respecting the original revelation of the 
One personal God is increasingly confirmed by the history of 
religion. But if Polytheism is shown to be an obscuration of 
the original revelation of God, then Pantheism, its reverse, 
must be the same. But the history of religions supplies us 
with a direct argument against Pantheism, in the fact that all 
religions show an involuntary impulse towards forming a per- 
tonal idea of their gods . Nations cannot imagine their gods 
otherwise than as persons ; and this is what Cicero means 
when he says : “ All of us of every nation, following a necessity 
implanted in our nature, cannot ascribe to the gods any other 
shape than that of man.” This religious feature is universal 
in the most ancient as W’ell as in the most modern forms of 
heathenism. Even in the religions of nature the deified natural 
forces are invariably personified. The hymns and prayers 
addressed to them (cf. those of the Indian Vedas) presuppose 
their personality. Even the sacrifice intended to propitiate 
the fetish gives to it “ a background of personality/* So, too, 
the supreme God of the Chinese, who was subsequently wor- 
shipped by their philosophers a merely the impersonal soul of 
the world, was, according to modern investigations, not merely 

1 Cf. for instance (in Burckhardt’s MmionabibUothek , II. B., South Africa, 
p. 12), the confession of the Hottentots at the beginning of the 18th century, 
“ that it had been related to them by their fathers how their ancestors had. 
sinned so dreadfully against the great God that He had hardened the hearts of 
them and of their posterity, so that they could no longer know nor honour nor 
serve Him rightly.” Also Eryibizungsheft, ii. 1868, p. 10. For what follows, 
rf. also Plath, JJlt Relty. tier alien Chineses 1863, and Delitzsch tU 
p. 53 IE 
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oarlgixially imagined as a person, but is even at the present day 
pmticaily personified as the Higher Emperor, Shang-Ti. All 
mythologies are based on the idea of personal historical inter- 
course between gods and men. Is not the conclusion a fair 
one, “that man is inwardly compelled to think of the Godhead 
as a personal Being, and that he cannot, at any stage of religious 
progress, get rid of this idea V* The objection that " it is a 
form of thought peculiar to the human mind to represent as 
persons all the unknown, secret causes of natural phenomena/* 
in no way lessens the importance of this unique fact. For we 
clearly see that, following a necessary internal law which lifts 
been universally confirmed by history, man cannot look upon 
any of the beings which he ranks above himself, and with 
whom he stands in some religious connection, except as per- 
sonal beings ; because otherwise they would rank under him, 
and could not enter into reciprocal intercourse with him. 

From these facts we draw the conclusion that, according 
to the unanimous testimony of religious history, Pantheism is 
nothing but an artificial system of philosophical abstractions, 
which keeps back, subtilizes, and generalizes the original and 
ever-recurring instinct that leads man to yearn after a per- 
sonal God, and personal intercourse with Him. We now 
proceed to show that this internal law cannot he slighted 
without the infliction of a heavy injury on our moral and 
religious consciousness^ 

(d) This we do by means of the moral and religions argu- 
ments against the pantheistic idea of God. In the first 
place, we ask the pantheist, Whence proceeds the conscience, 
(he moral law implanted in us f Whence this “ categorical 
imperative ” which makes itself directly felt and recognised in 
our soul? Does it not point to some absolute law-giving 
Will operating in us ? Surely the moral law is something 
entirely different from the natural law. The latter is un- 
consciously carried out by nature ; that is, it fulfils itself. But 
the law which lives in the conscience is not fulfilled until 
man has become conscious of it And whilst the former law 
must be fulfilled, the latter, though requiring its fulfilment on 
the part of man, yet allows him free self-decision The moral 
law cannot, therefore, be derived from nature ; and if man 
"discovers this law inherent in him, he cannot be a muie pro- 
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duct of natural life. (This argument likewise holds good against - 
Materialism.) Indeed this law may even contradict the natural 
law ; for in some cases we feel ourselves bound to obey the 
moral law in the teeth of all our natural inclinations. If a man 
is hungry, and sees bread before him, the impulses of nature bid 
him appropriate it ; but the moral law says, “ Thou alialt not 
steal ! ” And if he disobeys the latter, he cannot avoid the 
painful feeling that he has thereby degraded himself. How 
is this ? Why is this moral law permitted so frequently to 
contradict the laws of nature ? And, lastly, whence proceeds 
our religious consciousness, which, as we have already seen 
[under the head (c)j, demands fellowship with the personal 
God, and which, if the pantheistic idea of God were correct, 
would be mere self-contradiction, a lie, a mockery, and an 
eternally unappeased longing ? No pantheist has as yet been 
able to give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 

We are probably met with the reply, that “ all this is 
connected with the moral order of the v>orld which is 
supposed to be the origin, support, and end of moral conscious- 
ness in man. But this is a mere phrase, and does not explain 
anything. Whence does the moral order of the world proceed ? 
Does it not, as much or still more than the conformity to 
law in external nature, presuppose a thinking, self-conscious 
Lawgiver, a free and holy Will, and a personal Creator and 
Ruler ot the universe ? Is our intellect again to acquiesce 
in the idea, that this moral order has arisen spontaneously, or 
has always existed ? Supposing even it existed without any 
ordainei or lawgiver, would it by itself be able to implant the 
moral law in us, and to maintain its authority 1 We have 
already seen that the mere abstract idea of Goodness is no 
effective motive for doing good, and that it cannpt operate 
with vital power unless it is seen realized in some personality, 
and thus takes hold of the heart. We ask : Is it possible 
that a mere law or universal order, an utter abstraction which 
it is difficult even to express, should draw forth a love from 
man which would prove an adequate motive for moral conduct, 
even in oases where such would require painful self-denied ? 
Indeed, can such a law even exact the necessary respect from 
man’s freewill ? Practical experience answers this inquiry 
with a dear and unanimous — No. It tcaclios us that theses 
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effects can only follow when the law proceeds from, and is 
represented by, concrete personal beings. If, therefore, the 
moral ideas which man detects in his conscience are not to 
remain powerless and without effect, they must be derived 
from a personal Will ; a living God must be their source and 
exponent, not a mere law. Where in all the world will a 
mere law obtain the respect due to it, unless it is supported 
by person s endowed with authority ? And, in like manner, 
nobody would care for the moral law if it were supported by 
nothing but the " order of the universe/' and not by the per- 
sonality of a holy God. The same rule, as above, holds good 
here also, that only a personal will can rule persons ; a free- 
will does not submit to the mere framework of a spon- 
taneously generated mundane order. 

We see that the pantheistic idea of God cannot afford any 
support to our moral life, inasmuch as it is unable either to 
explain the moral law or enforce it. It may, however, be 
shown still more simply that it must had, even to the destruc- 
tion of all morality; and this is the last and heaviest charge 
which we bring forward against it 

The reason is this, that Pantheism (just as Materialism) is 
at last compelled, if consistent with its own principles, to deny 
the freedom of man , his responsibility ; and even the distinction 
between good and evil , by which means all morality is (lone 
away with. According to the pantheistic view, the world is 
moving in a circle formed by an inexorably firm chain of 
cause and effects, one thing resulting from another with iron 
necessity. Man is no exception to this rule. He stands, 
according to Spinoza, os a link in, the endless series of deter- 
mining causes. In his spirit there is no such thing as free- 
will ; for jeach act of his will is predetermined by some 
other cause, and this again by another, and so on ad infinitum. 
Whatever the will does, it cannot help doing. “ Men believe 
that they are free agents, simply because they are conscious 
of their actions only, and not of the causes by which these 
motionS are determined/’ The ideas of the distinction between 
good and evil are based upon an error. Nothing is in itself 
either good or evil ; these ate purely relative and subjective 
ideas, "mere prejudices, which arise from arbitrary concep- 
tions formed by men of the standards at which things and 
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actions are to aim, whilst in nature nothing really takes place 
which can be imputed to her as a fault/’ As soon as we 
turn our glance away from details and direct it towards the 
whole, we recognise that everything, even so-called evil, 
works together for the perfection and beauty of the whole. 
Truly these utterances of Spinoza, in the practical part of his 
philosophy, leave nothing to be desired as regards perspicuity. 
They completely destroy all morality. Whatever I do, I do 
it of necessity, and so it is right, seemly, and profitable for 
the .whole ! 

Other pantheists, it is true, may not have admitted these 
awful conclusions quite so bluntly as Spinoza; but if they 
wish to be consistent with their principles, they are all 
inexorably compelled to do so, and hence in the case of each 
one of them they are more or less openly manifest Theolo- 
gians of the pantheistic school cannot do otherwise than 
represent the fall of man as a necessity, and with human free- 
dom they must deny human guilt Statesmen and national 
jurists of pantheistic opinions, if they remain faithful to their 
principles, must constantly allow the freedom of the individual 
to be merged in the mechanism of the commonwealth as a 
whole. The rights of the individual person can never be duly 
recognised by those who hold such opinions. Take c.g. Hegel's 
teachings as to law and government, and see how he utterly 
sacrifices the will of the individual to that of the common- 
wealth. The outcome of such doctrines is best described in 
Hegel’s own words, when he says that “ the world’s history 
is the Golgotha of the Absolute Spirit; the fearfully tragic 
slaughter-house in which all individual life and happiness is 
sacrificed, in order that the universal ideal of humanity may 
progress.” Under the dominion of a blindly ruling Soul of 
the universe, which is but another name for necessity itself, 
there is no room left ior any being in the world to, exercise 
freedom. Everything is swallowed up in the universal sub- 
stance, and is ruled by the law of its development. The 
course of the world necessarily involves the life and dfeath of 
all that we see. Everything has existed long since, and will 
again exist ; everything remains as it always was, unaltered 
amidst all changes. Aimless and colourless, the current of 
the world’s life eternally sweeps onward, and only to otnr : 
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shprt-sigkted vision does it appear bright with different hues. 
And we, ourselves, mere specks that of necessity emerge only 
again to subside below tliis current, cannot in truth, either 
by our best or our worst actions, tinge the world’s develop- 
ment by any difference or peculiarity of character, nor by any 
deed of abiding merit or demerit What a comfortless vim of 
the world is this ; how unworth/ of man , how paralyzing , nay, 
destructive to all his moral powers ! Not only does it deprive 
us of any personal immortality, since the spirit after death is 
to be absorbed into the universal soul of tlie world, but, even 
in this life, when it deprives man of liis freedom, it robs him 
of all joyfulness in action, of his responsibility, and hence of 
all moral value ! This is the last and the heaviest accusation 
that w r e must bring against Pantheism, just as above against 
Materialism, that it destroys the whole ethical and spiritual 
dignity of man, and does away with all morality and all reli- 
gion. Nut only is it unable to satisfy the inmost need of our 
hearts, which long after personal intercourse with God, but it 
also robs our moral action of its last support Pantheism, 
therefore, harmonizes neither with the world nor with ourselves ; 
neither with the cosmical order nor with our reason ; neither 
with the history of the world and religion nor with our con- 
science and the religious need implanted in our hearts. It is 
an evident contradiction of all these things. 

Here, too, we see the great truth, that the personality of God 
and ike moral personality of man must stand or fall together . 
.If personality is not essential to the nature of God, it cannot 
be acknowledged in its full dignity in man ; it is not a com- 
plete truth, for it is everywhere only transient in its character. 
Lessing says most justly, “ If I am, God is also ; He may be 
separated fjom me, but not I from Him.” But for this very 
reason the converse holds good also. If God is not, then I 
am not; if He is no person, I can no longer maintain my per- 
sonality. The man who denies the personality of God under- 
mines the foundation of his own. Pantheism, in doing this, 
mattmis up God in ma i and man in God . Well and truly 
may a modem philosopher say, “ It is clearly evident that 
pantheistic and atheistical philosophy are alike based upon 
principles which are irrational and unphilosophicaL” A pious 
man, three thousand years ago, well knew this, though ha 
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expressed it somewhat more simply. "The fool bath said m 
his heart, There is no God” (Ps. xiv. 1). 

Let me compress the result ot all that I have said into a 
lew words of advice. If you meet one who denies the per- 
sonality of God, ask him the following questions : (1.) Whence 
does the cosmical substance proceed which you suppose to bo 
shaped by the Soul of the universe ? How can God produce 
this substance it He Himself is only produced and realized by 
it ? Is not, therefore, its existence an unproved assumption ? 
How is it possible that personality should proceed from the 
impersonal, and that God should create something which He 
Himself is devoid of ? In fact, can the most perfect Being 
be deficient in anything that we His creatures possess ? (2.) 

How is it conceivable that the Soul of the universe, which 
orders and guides everything with astonishing wisdom and 
according to evidently preconceived purposes, should form 
conceptions of everything else, but not of Itself? (3.) Why 
do all nations, both in ancient and modern times, always 
imagine their God or gods to be personal ? (4.) If everything 

be a product of nature and the laws of nature, whence come 
our conscience, the moral law, and religious consciousness? 
And where is there any room left for my freedom of will and 
responsibility — for the dignity of my moral personality — if all 
things follow one another in an endless circle under the pres- 
sure of an internal necessity, and are connected in one firmly- 
linked chain of cause and effect ? Until a pantheist can give 
you satisfactory answers to these questions — and you need not 
fear that this will be very readily done — you are perfectly 
justified in calling his stand-point sci* ntifiraily wnUnabh. 

Unquestionably, however, there is something trvt even in 
Pantheism. There is something grand in the idea of the unity 
of all being , and of the connection of our life with* the whole 
life of the universe And this fundamental view is by no 
means entirely unjustifiabla The affinity between spirit and 
nature is a deeply seated one, and the laws of the two realms 
correspond to each other. They have one origin, arid tend 
towards one goal of consummation. In man, too, the dualism 
between nature and spirit is to be done away with when be 
arrives at the condition of perfection. Hence a oneness of 
feature runs through the whole development of the physic^ 
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and moral world, and the spirit in a thousand ways recognises 
itself and its laws in the objective reason which it meets with 
in nature. But the wrong lies in stopping short at this one 
universal life, just as if it were the origin of all things, that is, 
God Himself, instead of raising our minds to the recognition 
of that absolute Reason which must at the same time be 
absolute Will and Self-consciousness, ic. to the One to whom 
this unity of being and becoming in the world directly points 
us as the origin and the goal of everything. 

Further, it is the special effort of Pantheism to refer every- 
thing which exists and occurs to the direct agency of God, and 
to show its dependence on Him. It cannot imagine anything 
which is not an efflux of divine power, and therefore finds 
God in everything. And this, too, contains a great truth, viz., 
that it is utterly impossible to imagine the life of the world, 
its origin and continuance, both as a whole and in its smallest 
details, as severed from God, seeing that He must needs be 
omnipresent and everywhere active. This nmch may be learned 
from Pantheism by deists, rationalists, and all those who at the 
present day would attribute to the world a life and self-develop- 
ment independent of Cod’s direct influence. But the will, 
the activity of God, is one thing, and His very essence is another. 
Although the world, down to its very smallest particle, may be 
entirely dependent on the former, it does not follow that the 
latter should be merged in and swullowed up by the world 
On the contrary, true and rational as is the first proposition, it 
is just as irrational to make out that God, the first Cause of 
the world, is Himself dependent on it, and only exists in the 
totality of the world’s being; in^ other words, to deny His 
snpramundane existence, and therefore His personality, just as 
if the Being who is the Cause of all things must not for this 
very reason be something different from the things caused ! 

Another truth expressed by Pantheism is this, that even 
evil is not to be thought of as entirely without the pale of 
God’s government There can be no power whatever which 
is not subject to Him or entirely independent of Ilis control 
and guidance. He foresees evil and allows it ; indeed, when 
it is once in existence. He makes use of it for His own pur- 
poses in the government of the world. But it is an error on 
this account to attribute the authorship of evil to the will of 
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God, as if the absolutely existent and eternal Being must not 
at the same time be the absolutely good and holy One. It is 
also wrong, by thus referring the origin of evil to the Divide 
Will, to do away with the freedom of man and to efface the 
distinction between good and evil, just as if the indelible self- 
certainty of man in respect to his moral freedom and respon- 
sibility, as well as his feeling of guilt, could be a lie. 

Finally, there is something true in the pantheistic view, that 
the conception of personality is too limited and finite to be 
applied to God ; for we cannot conceive of God only as a single 
Person, The fulness of His Being overflows the limits of this 
conception. But it is wrong, on this account, entirely to give 
up the idea of personality. There is a conception of God 
which leaves room for the infinite fulness of life in Him, and 
yet maintains the infinite prerogative of personality. This, 
as we shall see, is accomplished by the Christian doctrine of 
the triune personality of God. The true conception of God 
must as decidedly acknowledge and embrace these elements of 
truth as exclude the false inferences drawn from them. And 
such we shall show to be the case with the teaching of the 
Christian faith. 

There now remains for our consideration one more concep- 
tion of God which acknowledges His personality, and yet, 
from a scriptural point of view, must be rejected. 


IV, DEISM AND KATIONAJJSM. 

This is in many respects the antithesis of Pantheism. 
According to Pantheism, God exists only in the world as its 
soul ; according to Deism, He exists only above thq world as a 
personal Spirit : by Pantheism, God and the world are re- 
garded as absolutely inseparable ; by Deism, as absolutely 
severed, and as not merely different, but divided one from the 
other. God is for the deist a personal Being, who, after 
creating the world by His will, now acts towards it like an 
artificer with a finished macliine, which mechanically pursues 
its natural course according to the laws laid down for it, and 
no longer requires the immediate assistance or interference of 
its maker. The master shipbuilder has completed and launched 
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his ship, and now leaves her to herself and her own crew. 
The clockmakeT has completed and wound up his clock, which 
now goes Of itself without any more need of him. 

The being, personality, and supramundane nature ( of the 
Deity (hence the vague and awkward term w Deism”), and the 
creation of the world by Him, are thus acknowledged ; while, 
on the other hand, any continuous active presence of God in the 
world , and any tiring interposition in its affairs , are denied L 
The world has outgrown its leading-strings, ami, emancipated 
from divine control, is now left to itself. There is no special 
providence: miracles are an impossibility. Everything takes 
place in harmony with natural laws which are implanted in the 
universe, and suffer no alteration whatsoever. This is the chief 
characteristic of the deistical theory. For the pantheist, God 
is too near to seem to be above him ; for the deist, too far oft' to 
be recognised as exercising any direct rule over the world which 
He has made, llelegating God, as it were, to the outermost 
confines of being, he seeks to keep Him as far oft' as possible, in 
order to follow the light of natural reason, unmolested by the 
cross-lights of a higher revelation. The first and immediate 
consequence of this is, that every special manifestation of God , 
no matter what, must be denied, all supernatural elements in 
the Christian belief, even those involved in the Person and 
Work of Christ, must be excluded, and anything in Scripture 
bearing on these points must be explained away by a reference 
to natural causes. 

In all essentials, then, Deism coincides entirely with that 
which was formerly denominated Naturalism ; 1 lor it pro- 
nounces the laws of nature to be 'adequate to the continuous 
existence of the world, and natural religion to be the only 
essential form of belief, even in connection with Christianity. 
It likewise agrees in principle with what is called Rationalism, 
the essence ot which consists in the position that Henson is 
nut merely the formal, but also the material, principle of 

1 At the present day, in G rmuny, “ Naturalism ” and “Materialism” an* 
USed almost as synonymous terms for the theory which derives from the 
operation of the law ot nature only, not merely the continuant*:, but the 'vry 
existence and even the oiigin of the world : whilst in Kurland, for instance, 
** Naturalism ” still retains its original nj&iting, and is drilled as “the denial 
of ally divine rule and providence extending to individuals ” (cf , lor instance, 
Ptxuton on 
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religion, and supreme arbiter over the whole substance of the 
Christian faith (cf. Lect. II. sec. 1 and 3). 

This theory is, however, by no means new. We meet with 
something like it even in Greek philosophy, both in the 
mechanical interpretations of nature given by the atvmists 
and Anaxagoras’ notion of a world-forming intelligence abso- 
lutely separated from all matter, as well as in the teaching ot 
Epicurus, that the gods can take no interest in human affairs. 
But it was first reduced to a real system in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the English (and Dutch) " free- 
thinkers,” “ minute philosophers,” and “ deists,” whose common 
principle might be described as the elevation of natural 
religion, on the basis of free thought and inquiry, to the posi- 
tion of supreme arbiter of all religion that claimed to be 
positive, as a denial of any special divine providence, of 
miracles, and generally of every direct interposition by God in 
the course of the world. Thus, for instance, Chubb taught 
that God held Himself aloof from human concerns ; and that 
whatever happens to man is only the dependent result of 
second causes. In like manner, Bolingbroke maintained that 
God regards the universe as a whole, and not its individual 
parts ; and that there is no divine intervention as to details 
either in natine or morals. In the Germany of the last 
generation, these rationalistic tendencies were prevalent, among 
theologians and educated persons generally ; but in such 
various shades and modifications as to the view's taken of 
Divine Providence, and the chief of all miracles, the Person of 
our Lord, that we must be on our guard against comprehend- 
ing them all in one category. While some of those specula^ 
tions were not far removed from the Christian and scriptural 
ideas ot God and Providence, others approximated very closely 
to Pantheism. But in general, it is a characteristic principle 
of Rationalism not to recognise any special divine interposition 
in the course of this world or the concerns of men, to explain 
in a manner comprehensible to natural reason everything in 
Scripture which implies such interposition, all miracles and 
special revelations, and so to eliminate the supernatural 
element generally. 

At the present time, both in German and English theology^ 
this principle has but few representatives, but reckons a pw**k 
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poiiiohately larger number among Swiss (Zurich), French 
(Strasburg), and Dutch (Leyden and Groningen) theologians, 
while the great body of educated laymen, and especially of the 
students of modem natural science, are confessedly under its 
influence. In spite of ail the attempts which nationalism has 
made, and is still making, to find fur its theories a scriptural 
basis, we scarcely need any justification if we class its theo- 
logical conceptions among the nan-biblical In every page, 
indeed, the Bible teaches a direct divine agency in the world, 
a providence extending to the minutest details (the very hairs 
of our head being all numbered), and a constant dependence 
of the world on God for its existence and guidance ; points 
which, in the next lecture on the Scriptural Idea of God, will 
come before us in more detail. 

But we affirm that this rationalistic conception of God is 
not merely unscriptural, but also impossible and false; and 
we maintain the untenahlauiss of its positions from a scientific 
point of view , — in a w r ord, the irrationality of .Rationalism. In 
proof of these assertions, we may pursue a like course to that 
we followed in the case of Pantheism, and consider in suc- 
cession the main arguments which can be adduced from a con- 
sideration of the nature of God, the world , and man's moral 
condition, against the fundamental positions of Deism ami 
Rationalism. Having previously become acquainted to some 
extent with the weakness of Rationalism in its denial of 
revelation as such, and having also to submit hereafter the 
general question as to the possibility of miracles to a separate 
discussion, we need not now do more than take a brief view 

its general principle as to the position it assigns to God in 
the world. 

Deism, falsely named as it is, is also in its principle an 
unnatural combination of conflicting dements, adopting some 
things even from Atheism, when it regards the world, as now’ 
constituted, as existing without God or any divine influence ; 
others from Materialism and Pantheism, when it seeks to derive 
all that takes place in ihe world from natiral causes inherent 
in it, and to exclude all exercise oi supernatural power on the 
part of God. So far. Deism sh.vres in and suffers from the 
fundamental faults of the three other systems. But it is itself 
more inconsistent than they , attempting to make an essential 
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distinctioa between the creation and that which followed it. 
During the creative process, the world, according to Deism, 
was not without God, but completely dependent on Him as its 
creating and shaping Principle ; but ever since it has been left 
alone and independent. While creation was going on, God was 
interested in the work down to its smallest details, but has 
since withdrawn Himself into His own solitude, and has 
henceforth had an eye for the whole only, and not for any of 
its parts. During creation, God wrought miracle after miracle, 
creation itself being the greatest of all miracles ; but no 
soonei was creation finished, than He tied, as it were. His own 
hand, and made any subsequent act of miraculous power a 
thing impossible. He who could once call worlds into being 
cannot now, by an act of miraculous healing, restore to health 
the life of a single invalid. What do we gain by these evident 
inconsistencies ? Only this, that the world’s enigma assumes 
now for us three forms, each more puzzling than the other. 
We no longer ask merely, as in respect to the God of Holy 
Scripture, How was creation possible '( but we have to put the 
further question, Ilow was it possible that God , having created, 
should leave the world thus created alone ? How is its present 
independent continuance possible ? And, lastly, how is it 
possible that God should maintain towards the world now an 
attitude so entirely different from that which He took in the 
beginning ? At this point the greatest difficulties arise, in 
respect both to the nature and action of God Himself and the 
world’s position towards Him. 

(a) Let us, in the first place, consider for a moment the 
difficulties connected with the nature of God Himself. Our 
main objection to Deism on this ground is, that Ood is (hereby 
made to forfeit His own divinity. Is He not, we ask, as the 
most perfect Being, necessarily the one Being who is ever 
consistent with Himself? How can I assume in Him a dis- 
tinction between action and rest, such as would divide His 
conduct towards the world into two contradictory positions ? 
How could this harmonize with the doctrine of His eternal 
unity and perfection ? Labour with Him is rest, and rest 
labour; that which to us is sundered, is in God one and the 
same. Even in the rest of the seventh day His action goes 
on, for "God," we read, “blessed the seventh day, aa$ 
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hallowed It" The whole of Scripture is pervaded by the 
view that God the Creator is still continuously at work (John 
v. 17). Any one who makes an absolute severance between 
the divine action and the divine rest, drawn down the infinite 
Godhead into the changing revolutions of the finite ! 

How much is this the case in the system we are consider- 
ing ! IIow unworthy and how degrading in this respect are 
the conceptions which Deism and nationalism form of God's 
relation to the world ! After only " six days’ ” work, He gives 
Himself up to a state of rest , and so remains, without giving 
Himself any further trouble about its details, content to take 
an occasional glance, as if from a shrine on the confines of the 
universe, at that universe as a whole ! Where else will you 
find an artificer who conducts himself with so much indiffer- 
ence towards his own finished work ? It will hardly ho 
objected that, as it is unworthy of a great ruler to trouble 
himself about the insignificant details of government, so it is 
unworthy of God to extend His direct guidance and provi- 
dence to smaller matters. Just the contrary ! A great ruler 
is in nothing greater than in his power of dealing with details 
that appear most trifling. It is only inferior magnates who 
affect importance by looking down upon small mutters ; the 
truly great neither despise nor are indifferent to anything. 

If, however, it be asserted that God troubles Himself only 
with moral and not with physical details, it is forgotten surely 
that the two are most closely connected. How often does the 
most trivial matter, the most insignificant event in the natural 
world, become either the occasion or the means of bringing 
about something morally good of evil ! If God regards the, 
latter, He cannot fail to pay attention to the former ; if He 
looks to the result, He cannot be indifferent to every factor 
which helps to accomplish it. And does not, then, all nalme 
ultimately tend towards some moral aim ? Was it not moral 
. motives which moved God to frame the world exactly as lie 
did, and not in any other way, and to assign to everything its 
proper place ? In a t/ue cosmos, that is, in an harmoniously 
. developed organism, the smallest portion has a direct signifi- 
cance in the arrangement of the whole. If, then, the world, 
in the divine idea of it, is arranged on moral principles, as 
Nationalism is never weary of maintaining, then everything 
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that takes place therein is of moral significance, and claims 
and needs some attention from God. 

And this attention must be not merely passive, but active 
and lively. Are there now operating in the world not merely 
natural powers, but creatures endowed with moral freedom , 
who, through their action, may every moment disturb, and 
actually do disturb, the divine order and harmony of the 
whole, at least in isolated points, and can it be supposed that 
God should quietly look on without any counteraction on His 
part? If, as the Holy One, He must be conducting the world 
towards some kind of holiness as its consummation, and yet 
man is allowed the freedom of opposing this consummation 
with all his powers, if every moment it is being counteracted 
in some way by sin in the case of numberless individuals, can 
it be supposed that God is to remain unsympathetic and in- 
active ? Does lie not owe it to Himself and to the world to 
suffer nothing to remain exempt from His guidance, or to occur 
without His permission, by a holy rule of providence to set 
some limits to the misuse of human freedom, and to neutralize 
some of its pernicious workings by a wholesome counter- 
action ? And will not such a providential government come 
in contact in a thousand ways with the processes of the 
physical universe, and necessarily react upon them, as indeed 
is the case with all human activity ? 

Human freedom and its correlative, the holiness of the 
divine will and law, render necessary a continual and active 
interposition on the part of Divine Providence in the course of 
the worlds development. It may be said that, in tK; laws of 
the world's " moral order,” we have nn adequate security for 
the due maintenance of that order, ?u<d the gradual conducting 
of the universe to its final consummation. But tjiat is the 
same error that w r e have previously censured in Pantheism, 
assuming that mere law, ie. something impersonal, can control 
persons and counteract free-will. Either this law, this moral 
order, is so inflexible in its nature that it cannot be broken, in 
which case it is all up with human freedom and with theVhole 
distinction between right and wrong, that is, with morality 
itself ; or this moral order can be broken, and is, in fact, con- 
stantly threatened and opposed by the operation of creaturely 
free-will : in that case, how can it be maintained, except by. 
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constant interpositions on the part of God restoring it when 
impaired, or making preparations for the future removal of the 
disturbances introduced by sin ? In other words, so far from 
a u moral order of the world” rendering the living activity of 
God in the world superfluous, some such interference is, on 
the contrary, rendered necessary by its very existence. 

We see that the most fundamentally essential attribute of 
God, His holiness, is not compatible with the denial of a 
divine providence actively extended to every individual. But 
God would lose in like manner all His other attributes too, if 
condemned to a repose so unworthy of Him, in the face of the 
continuous developments of the universe. There lies the world 
with all its sins and sorrows, and God Himself may not stir a 
finger to come to its help ! Where, in this case, are Ilis 
goodness and faithfulness, His mercy and pity ? Ifow am I 
still to look on Him as love , when this love has long since 
ceased to reveal itself to its creatures ? What is to become 
of His omnipresence , if He can never actively manifest it within 
the sphere of creation ? What does His wisdom profit me, and 
how should llis omniscience inspire me with dread, if my 
human life remains unaffected by either? In short, the God 
of the rationalists cease s to he God ; in ceasing to be truly good 
and living , He has divested Himself generally of all divine 
attributes. For all life is activity, and the highest life is the 
highest activity. Hence, a God who reposes in inaction ceases 
to be a source of life — ceases, in fact, to be God. 

(6) Objections of no less importance to deistical theology 
arise from the consideration of the world in its relation to God . 
Our second class of objections 1 to Deism rest on the following 
position: Just as God loses his Godhead , so also the creature 
loses its (maturely character , when the deistical conception is 
received ! The world did not create itself, and yet is supposed 
able to maintain itself without its Creator. This view is 
based upon a twofold hypothesis : first, that the world, by means 
of inherent laws, can, as it were, from its own resources proceed 
to further developments ; and next, that its organism, just as it 
is, is absolutely perfect, Tendering unnecessary any farther 
interference on the part of its Originator. Both these 
assumptions are but half truths. It is, of course, true that 
. God has implanted in things themselves the laws of their 
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nature and natural operation ; but is complete repose thereby 
enforced upon Him ? Does any reasonable man ac(just hia 
work in such a way that he completely binds his hands in 
future, and condemns himself to become a mere looker-on ? 
What is that which men call " the play of accident ” but an 
exercise of divine freedom within the settled course of nature ? 
If God has subjected the powers of nature to the laws of 
nature, it does not follow that He subjects Himself to His 
own creation. How can God possibly be placed in opposition 
to His own laws ? What are these laws ? Are they things 
existing by themselves, and independent of the will of God ? 
A law taken by itself is nothing more than a particular way 
or rule, in or by which a power works or a movement runs its 
course. Without this impelling power the law can effect and 
is nothing, lienee, it is an incorrect use of language when a 
mere law is described as a motive cause. And so the laws of 
nature, if devoid of any power and intelligence working in 
them and through them, are mere abstractions, which we 
gather from a series of observations resembling one another, 
but which are not in themselves enduring realities. But if, 
as Deism confesses, God m&de all things as they are in the 
world, then the pow r er and the intelligence which operate in 
the law r s of nature must be a divine power and a divine in- 
telligence. How, then, can they be opposed to the divine will 
and action as independent and exclusive energies ? 

It is true that modem natural science , as a rule, maintains 
this doctrine. It talks so much about the laws of nature, that 
at the present time the latter, in the view of numberless lay- 
men, are become independent divinities, each absolute lord in 
its own special domain, and repudiating all interference even 
from God Himself. The old heathen personified the forces of 
nature and made them demi-gods ; we do the same, and call 
them laws. The heathen, however, were rational enough to 
place these individual lesser gods in subjection to the Most 
High; while w^e invest our laws of nature with sovereign 
power, in whbse august presence the very hands of God Him- 
self are tied and bound ! In our time, therefore, natural 
scicTice has become the main support of the separation made by 
Deism behoeen God and the world [ It has followed out all the 
processes of development in both organic and inorganie nature 
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so much more profoundly than was ever done before, and in 
that, way brought to light so many fresh laws of natural 
change, and it has so succeeded in reducing almost the whole 
world of phenomena to its registers and categories, that, in 
fact, the temptation is a very natural one to recognise nothing 
else but these laws themselves, and to regard any constantly 
operating or spontaneous intervention on the part of God as 
not merely useless but disturbing. But that when the law of 
any phenomenon has been discovered, the real mystery of its 
being is still far from being cleared up, and nothing thereby 
really explained, but only some assistance afforded to future 
observations ; and that, therefore, every law should bo traced 
back to its lawgiver, and to the motives that guided him, are 
points for the most part overlooked by the advocates of 
natural science. 

And so it came to pass that the further discoveries V)ere 
pushed in natural science, the smaller became the province which 
was left remaining for the creative action of God . Whilst the 
old Deism and Naturalism assigned to God a " six days’ work/' 
and not until the process of creation had come to an end 
sought to make the world independent of Him, our modern 
systems claim Ilis services for nothing more than the mere 
production of the original matter. With the words, “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth/’ the Bible 
of modern science begins and ends. Any further special 
divine action or revelation is unnecessary. And why ? 
Modern natural science has taught Deism that the world is 
not only able to maintain itself in the state in which it was 
created, but that the forces and laws inherent in the original 
matter are also perfectly adequate to infinite development. 
First formed itself, in virtue of some internal necessary develop- 
ment, a primary cell or bladder ; and this became the germ of 
the first organism; from this were developed, in the next 
place, forms of life more and more complete, species of vege- 
tables and animals ever higher in their grade, until at last, 
from the most perfect specimen of ape, proceeded man ! All 
this is supposed to have happened without any special opera- 
tion on the part pf God, and merely through the laws 
immanent in nature. 

v Any closer consideration of these theories, which supply so 
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much assistance to Rationalism, would enter on tlie question 
of the origin of man, which we cannot dwell upon now. All 
we can do here is to remind ourselves that, as already shown, 
the assumption that organic life can be produced by the in- 
organic, is rejected as untenable by science ; and further, that 
the new Darwinian theory of the origin of species, finds its 
most important positions impugned on the basis of undeniable 
matters of fact. Why are not new species continually starting 
up in the present day ? Why is it that individuals bred by 
an artificial system of crossing can never prolong their species 
for any length of time ? Why does nature herself in every 
case place such limits to her various species, as clearly and 
sharply to divide the one from the other ? Why do not the 
lower plants and animals nt the x>resent day gradually improve 
themselves into higher forms of life, and ultimately rise into 
man ? How can so many of the very lowest organisms, in 
spite of their imperfection, maintain their position against 
those which are so much further advanced ? Why, amongst 
the fossil vegetables and animals which we discover in the 
geological strata of the earth, do we never find those interme- 
diate stages which once formed the transition between the 
species which now often differ so widely from one another ? 
The geological strata show most clearly that new species arose 
and disappeared without any internal connection in respect to 
their origin. Would not any formation of separate species, by 
means of constant fresh alterations and combinations of 
unlimited progression, be an impossibility, and would not the 
world become a chaotic confusion of forms ? And how does 
Darwin’s theory consist with the teleology which governs 
nature, and with the impulse of formation which is directed 
towards something iuture and still invisible ? Generally speak- 
ing, does not “ the struggle for existence” leave innumerable 
peculiarities unexplained. Of what nature might " the struggle 
tor existence” be in which the violet became blue and the rose 
red ? 

With these and other weighty arguments the most enlight- 
ened natural philosophers repel these theories . 1 If, however, 

1 Among the opponents of the transmutation theory it is here only necessary ta 
mention Pictet, Buckland, Sedgwick, Owen, Hitchcock (The Religion of Qco* 
loyy), Agassi z (Contributions to the Natural History the United States, 111 
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tlie various species and families did not proceed spontaneously 
one from the other, it is clear that some kind of interven- 
ing creative activity on the part of God was necessary for tho 
formation of species. “ That new systems should arise out of 
old ones without the intervention of God’s power is absurd” 
(Newton). 

But here we must leave these questions. Already the first 
hypothesis, that the world was able to develop** itself merely 
by its inherent powers, has been very much shaken on the 
ground of natural science only. 

But next, how stands the ease with the second hypothesis : 
that the constitution of the world, just as it is, is so absolutely 
'perfect, that any interposition on the part of God would only 
disturb it * The older systems of nationalism laid it down, that 
to maintain the imperfection of nature is to bring a charge 
against the Creator. But in this view, the distinction between 
the world per se, as it proceeded from the hand of God, and its 
present condition, is entirely overlooked. May there not in 
the latter he disturbances which arise from tho fault of the 
creature, and, consequently, are not chargeable on the Creator 1 
Is it not a truth that death was a consequence of sin ? Is 
not this confirmed by experience ? Are there not in the 
natural world perfect masses of physical evil ? Have wc not 
seen some professors of natural science taking pains to par- 
ticularize the imperfections of nature, with a view, indeed, of 
denying the idea of divine providence ? llow strange it is to 
see maintained, on the one band, the absolute perfection of 
the world’s organism, and, on the other, its faultiness asserted 
as zealously ! only both in like opposition to the idea of God 
authorized in Holy Scripture. Evidently in this case tho 
truth lies Jietwcen the two extremes ; and that truth is, that 
the world it now only on the way to perfection, and therefore 
cannot as yet be perfected. Unquestionably an infinite 
wisdom is manifested in the general arrangements of the 

Forbes, .Falconer, Quatrefttgues, Rougemont, Andreas, Mid Hud. Wagnoi 
(Agassiz’ Prindpien der CU **j fit. dir organ. Kvrper — mil Iluekeirht auf 
Dancin' t Antichtm, I860; Zv/logisch-anlhfipolog. l/niernae/iungm, 1861, and 
others), Joh. Muller, Goppert, Heer, Roper, Czolbe, Gicbel (Der Menerh, »ein 
Korperbau, etc., 1868, in which Darwin’j theory is designated "a chaos of 
incredibilities and foolhardy assumptions”/ : among older authorities, Cuvier, 
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comas as a whole. Cat this does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of disturbances and evils finding an entry into it. 
Such disturbances are plain matters of fact ; and in the face 
of them to speak of the world's absolute perfection, is truly 
to make an idol of nature. 

Cut apart from these disturbances of moral order, which 
render divine interpositions doubly necessary, let us only 
realize the position in which the world would stand in regard 
to God, if His continuous agency therein were henceforth to 
be considered unnecessary and impossible. A world so inde- 
pendent of its Creator would cease to be a creature , and become 
itself a part oj the Absolute , a manifestation, of Deity ! But 
God never can release any created thing, however perfect, 
from its condition of creaturely dependence ; how much less 
this present world of sorrow and imperfection ! Self -maintain- 
ing and self -perfecting on the part of the world are just as im- 
possible as its self -creation. Either the world is a created thing, 
and in that case is and remains dependent on God, and subject 
to His rule and action ; or it is independent and self-develop- 
ing, and in that case, must have been so from all eternity, and 
therefore the idea of God as its personal Creator must he 
given up. You see the self-contradictions of Deism : a living 
personal God is assumed who yet lias no authority over His 
creatures ; a world is supposed to have been created by Him, 
and yet to remain entirely independent ! Science is com- 
pelled to press forwards beyond these contradictions, and 
either to accept a living God standing in a relation of con- 
tinuous activity to the world of creatures (Theism), or, in order 
to maintain consistently the world’s independence, to surrender 
the doctrine of the Divine Personality ( Pantheism). Hence, 
even in the first years of the present century, philosophy began 
to turn her back on her former allies Deism and Rationalism, 
and in some cases somewhat rudely , 1 as now in our own time 
Strauss ridicules with trenchant criticism “ the half-and-half 

ones/' who stop shert of his conclusions. The conflict hence- 

» 

1 CL, for instance, what Hegel says in his treatise Glauben und FPitoen, in t ha 
Critical Journal of Sehelling and Hegel, ii. p. 1 : — ** Since stupidity and 
meanness have presumed to call themselves sound human understanding and 
morality, there are no longer any limits to their worthlessness and shameless* 
ness, and we cannot help considering this mere skin of morality as the very 
worst cloak in which conceited ignorance ever hid itself/* 
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forth must turn almost exclusively on the question whether 
we axe to believe in the God of the Bible, or acquiesce in the 
theories of a pantheistic Materialism. 

(c) A single glance at the third aspect in which we pro- 
posed to contemplate Deism, its influence on human morals, 
will make this yet more evident. Our third objection to that 
system may be stated thus : As Deism deprives God of His 
divinity and the world of its creaturely character, so does it 
in like proportion tend to deprive morality oj its main support 
and standing-ground , religion of its mainspring and lcvcr t and 
ths history of mankind of the one key required to disclose its 
enigmas. And all this simply because the God of Deism has 
ceased, as we have seen, to be the All-Holy and the All-Good, 
the living, self-revealing, and self-communicating Love, and 
the all- wise Providence which directs all things. What is to 
maintain order in the moral world, and to dispose and rule 
over creatures endowed with freedom, if God has ceased to 
concern Himself about individual acts and persons ? One 
who believes in moral order at all must also believe in a 
Providence which interests itself in the smallest matters of 
detail A very sparrow falling to the ground, — how much 
more any action on the part of a moral free agent I — might 
produce disorder in the whole, if it could take place without 
the cognizance of the Father in heaven. 

And if you say it is unworthy ol man as a free agent to be 
in everything so strictly watched, and limited on all sides by 
the hand of God, you say what no doubt is very natural ; in 
the desire to emancipate oneself from the inconvenient super- 
vision and guidance of the Just and Holy One, lies probably 
the deepest and most influential motive of Deism, though I 
would not £ay that such must be the case in every instance. 
But, from another point of view, we may surely notice what 
comfortless results, as regards the whole of our moral and 
religious strivings, are involved in the denial of a special 
providence ! Everything that takes place around us has some 
influence on our life* If God does not trouble Himself about 
everything, our wellbeing is but little dear to Him. In the 
fcyes of a human father, even the pebble with which his child 
is playing is not without its importance ; and yet God is sup- 
posed to remain unsympathetic in regard to anything which 
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lias reference to the life of His children ! And if such a coil* 
atantly attentive sympathy is not due to Himself and to His 
absolute perfection, still it is due to us, and to the special needs 
of our immortal spirit. Whosoever asserts that God looks on 
indifferently at the course of the world, can have no real con- 
ception of the infinite worth of a human soul , and of the im- 
portance which attaches to it and its actions in the sight of 
God. 

But further, if God does not trouble Himself about me as 
regards anything that I do or suffer, the inference seems a 
just one, that He cannot require me to trouble myself much 
about Him in Wee respects. In other words, the inmost main- 
spring is removed from my moral and religious life and con- 
sciousness. For if God be no longer the ever-near One whose 
eyes watch over me, and whose love illumines my life, but 
infinitely far away, then the thought of Him can no longer be 
any encouragement in good, any comfort in affliction, any guard 
against evil, or any refuge in the hour of need ; and so, neithei 
fear of God, nor confidence in Him, can remain in any measure 
the guiding principle of my life. Then I no longer know 
whether Ho hears my prayers and heeds my aspirations ; I no 
longer make my complaints to Him ; I can no longer demand 
anything of Him ; indeed, I cannot even justly hope for any 
future reward, for this would presuppose that God pays strict 
attention to minute details. Of what profit to me is a Qod 
of this kind ? I cannot make any use of Him ! For, as 
Luther says, " A God is One from whom we expect to receive 
every good thing, and in whom we may find a shelter in every 
hour of distress.’* If I cannot place this confidence in God, 
die is of little help to me, and the inmost impulse of my 
religious feeling must be stunted ! 

In fact, he who believes that prayer is heard, must also 
believe in a special Providence. But is not all liistory full of 
instances of particular answers to prayer, of deliverances out 
of trouble, vouchsafed to God’s children by means of special 
dispensations of Providence, and of special judicial visitations 
for particular acts of wickedness ? After all, is not the 
existence of the Christian Church on earth, and the main- 
tenance of its position amid a thousand storms, a sufficient 
proof of a special Providence ? Even at the present day, does 
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Dot the daily life of the Christian afford a sufficient practical 
proof of God's merciful and judicial rule, not only aver, but in, 
the world, that is, in the midst of men { Could not even some 
from among yon, my honoured hearers, stand forth as living 
witnesses of this 1 Will it be desired to relegate to the realms 
of fancy, as a matter of course, all the most precious experi- 
ences of the children of God of His nearness and help, and, 
in the face of the moral grandeur of the ancient heroes of the 
faith, to hold it to be possible, that, as regards this point, 
fanciful conceptions and continuous self-deceptions should 
exist together with the clear light of their spiritual knowledge ? 
Well, if it he so, we shall soon enough have to recognise the 
fact, that we have lost the key which would enable us to 
understand the world and its history, and the conduct of life 
in every individual ! Without the providence of God guiding 
everything, and with a holy arm leading on the course of the 
world to its ultimate aim, the world and its history, both as a 
whole and in detail, presents itself, both to the pantheist (as 
before remarked), and also to the deist and the rationalist, as 
one great unsolved enigma, which the longer it is pondered 
over, becomes the more dark and perplexed ! But even then, 
in dealing with him who would sever God from the world, wc 
might at least refer him to his conscience , and say : In it thou 
hearest Gods warning voice, in it Gods will is laid down — 
the will of a God not infinitely distant, as thou thinkest, but 
dwelling in the midst of the world, and of that which is 
taking place in it, and in the inmost recesses of thine own 
heart! For “ He is not far from every one of us: for in Him 
we live, and move, and have our bjdng” 

Nor is there, finally, much gain for Rationalism, when, in its 
latest form, jt seeks to extend and diversify the possibility of 
divine influence in the world by teaching that God works 
upon us through the threefold agencies of the economy of 
nature, the moral order of the world, and the spiritual order 
of His kingdom, but through these only. 1 For, after all, it 
makes bo great difference whether God’s action is confined 
Within the narrow scheme of one or three immutable ordi- 
nances. His own divine life and freedom, and with them the 

l Cf. particularly, A. Scliwcizer, ChrUtL Glaul*nulthrt nach proteManl 
GrundwUzetu 
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moral and religious life of man, are, in any case, limited and 
endangered to the uttermost. What does it profit to allow 
God the free use of these three fingers — the Economy of 
Nature, of Moral Order, and of His own Spiritual Kingdom-— 
by which to touch us, if, as to the rest. His hands are to con- 
tinue bound ? What does it profit to show that, in the great 
musical clock, so to speak, of the world's course, not one or 
two. but three different cylinders arc fixed, if in the move- 
ment of even these three no alteration is henceforth to be 
made in time and harmony ? No ; if God is the living, the 
holy, the merciful, and the faithful One, He must have reserved 
to Himself free and unencumbered movement in the world He 
has created. If God be Master in His own house, He cannot, 
as it were, have walled in Himself within immutable ordinances, 
by which His action as regards every detail of the world’s 
development has been prescribed from all eternity. Nay, we 
must believe that He rules the world according to mens moral 
conduct , and constantly adapts the course of nature to express Ills 
j tdgment concerning that conduct. Were it not the case, man 
himself would not be really free, and all bis actions, his good as 
well as his evil conduct, would form but items in a predeter- 
mined order ; Ids very fall and all his acts of sin being included 
in it, as, indeed, some rationalists are very apt to allow. We 
are thus landed in an indexible determinism, which makes the 
worth or worthlessness of all our actions entirely doubtful. 

Nor does it fare better, on this theory, with our religious 
than with our moral life If God be connected with man 
through those three Economies alone, then must they also 
be the only bridge whereby man can reach to God. But such 
provision would be inadequate to his religious need. Man needs 
a personal immediate union with Gou, and not .merely that 
effected by these inflexible Economies. In religion, especially 
in the Christian form of it — childlike communion with the 
Father of spirits — man makes a personal and immediate 
surrender of himself, and desires therefore also to receive, no 
less immediately from God Himseli, that which he requires for 
his personal needs. His “ soul is athirst for God, for the 
living God/* who works and communicates Himself in living* 
unlettered action, in accordance with laws not outside Himself, 
but inherent in His own nature. : 
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In’ brief, this system assumes that God is allying Person, 
and yet unable to move or give any signs of free life ; that 
God is love, and yet unable to communicate His love ; that 
He is holy, and yet unable to act against evil either as a 
whole or in detail ; that we must believe in some future and 
eternal retribution, and yet deny that everything takes place 
under God’s .immediate supervision and guidance; that the 
world was made by Him, but is now independent, and gets 
on well without Him ; that God created man in His, own 
image, but cannot conduct his education by any immediate 
action from Himself; that He has given to man desires after 
personal communion which He cannot meet half-way or assist ; 
that I am to pray to God though He cannot hear me, or at 
least can vouchsafe me no special answer ; that, because the 
harmonious interworking of God’s universal operation and of 
His special action in regard to individuals involves, as un- 
doubtedly it does, a yet unfathomed mystery, I am simply to 
deny the latter, though all history and my own personal experi- 
ence are full of its traces, and perfectly unintelligible without 
the assumption of some special interpositions ; that, in order 
therefore to evade one enigma, we are to create a thousand 
others; that the mighty miracle of the world’s creation is 
never to be followed by any others ; that we men are no 
longer to believe in ought miraculous, though man himself 
be a miracle, of which no interpretation can be found in the 
mere laws of nature ! Is not all this the very irrationality of 
Rationalism, the unreason of the faith of reason ? 

In fact, honoured hearers, I need only ask you which of 
the two stands higher, and must, do so in our innermost con- 
victions, -rwhich ol the two thinks and feels more nobly, more 
truly, more, religiously : the man who seats the Creator out- 
side the doors of His own house, and will not suffer Him to 
exercise any kind of special intervention therein ; or lie whoso 
soul is so deeply pervaded by a sense of the divine nearness and 
ever-present activity, that he sees or feels the linger of God in 
everytfiing that happens, and traces his hand of love in every 
gift and blessing, and, overcome by the thought of such 
infinite condescension to each individual soul, cries out, “ What 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of rnan,that 
Thou visitest him ? " " Put Thou ray tears into Thy bottle ■ 
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are they not all numbered in Thy book ? *’ " Behold, He that 

keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth 71 ? Compare 
these two together, and let your hearts decide the controversy. 

There is, however, after all, some amount of truth even in 
the dcistic and rationalist theory. We must not deny this. 
It acknowledges the Divine Personality, and God as the 
Creator; it insists, in opposition to Pantheism, qh liis supra- 
mundane character. Only it overstrains the separation be- 
tween the world and God, and makes it a complete severance, 
whereby God ceases to be a living God, and the world ceases 
to be a creature dependent on 11 im. 

Nor must we iguortt the points of truth contained even in 
the deistical denial of any Divine Interpositions. In the first 
place, no divine interposition can ever be a merely arbitrary 
one. God ever works by plan and rule, and in accordance 
with His own internal laws. But these laws are internal. self- 
imposed by the necessity of His own divine nature and all-holy 
will, not imposed upon Him as limitations from without He 
remains therefore always, these laws notwithstanding, free and 
unfettered. 

Moreover, it is true that, in Ilia rule and operation, God 
neither can nor will disturb the sacred Economies which He 
1ms Himself established. Nor does Holy Scripture ever make 
Him do this. The God of the Bible is, and continues to be, 
a God of order. But precisely because He is this, He cannot 
persevere in the quiescence of indifference, but is compelled 
to interpose ; not to break the world's order, but to repair its 
disorder by His own holy and curative influence. This will 
be shown more fully in our consideration >f miracles. It is, 
moreover, true that, as a rule, God exercises His, rule and 
providence, not in extraordinary ways, by means of constant 
miraculous interpositions, but through the laws and forces 
implanted in His creatures, and that in doing this He makes 
use of both circumstances and men. But for that very reason 
liis omnipresence and universal activity and His special 
providence are all the more necessary. Nor does it' follow 
that He is restricted to these inferior agencies from employing 
other ways and means of exercising influence on the world. 

Lastly, it is true that God has vouchsafed a certain relative 
independence to the various spheres of created existence 
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through the laws and forces implanted in them, in accordant 
with which they pursue their constant course ; hut these forces 
and laws are nevei theless nothing hut a constant mtflw qf the 
dtvme will , and cease as soon as the latter is altered j* hence 
the subsistence of the world is eveiy moment unconditionally 
dependent upon God It is likew iso true, in respect to the 
, rational creation, that God has imposed upon His operations a 
limitation of Ihs powers, so as duly to maintain the freedom 
of man, and therefore that, m fact, ior a long while Tie doe** 
not interpose, but quiescently looks cm and waits allowing us 
to dispose of matters just as if we weie completely “onv own 
nnstors” But all tins is nothing more than Hik patience and 
long-suffering. His wise remission, m which, howevei, He n 
mver i nrutnf, but is only making His preparations in set ret for 
a subsequent mteivcntion But from this attribute of God it 
does not follow that He does not trouble Himself about u**, or 
that time is no special piovidence on His pait, but only that 
our heedom is a t i< t, and not a sham 1 

lleuce, when Deism one-sidedly overstrains the points of 
truth cont lined in it, by condemning God to inaction as 
legaidb the woikl, and by utteily severing the w'orld from 
God, Pantheism, on the other hand, maintains against it its 
special truth, that God is omnipresent, and constantly active 
everywhere in the woild , just as, conversely, against the one- 
sidedness of Pantheism, which would blend Him entirely with 
the woild, Deism justly maintains xts theory of a separation of 
God, as a personal Being and Will, fiom the world. Pantheism 
and Deism bear, therefore, such a relation to one another, that 
what is false and one-sided m either system is annihilated In 
the other, and what is true lias its deficiencies supplied Let 
us abandon the false and cleave to the true If we adopt 
from PaiPhusm the doctrine of the divine actiuty and 
immanence within the woild, and from Deism that of God’s 
supramundane position and separate Personality, we shall haw 
a near approach to the teaching of Holy Pciipture. 

3 See Corrigenda 



FOURTH LECTURE. 


TIIE THEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE AND OF TI1E CHURCH. 

H ITHERTO we have followed out one by one the various 
non-seriptural conceptions of the divine nature, ami 
endeavoured to exhibit their untenableness from a scientific 
point of view, without at the same time closing our ejes 
to the scattered elements oi truth which are nevertheless 
enshrined within them We now turn to the Biblico-Christian 
conception as to that which alone is fundamentally true and 
scientifically tenable. In order to piesent it, we have only 
to gather up the various threads of our previous argument. 
The truth of the scriptural conception of the nature of God is 
evident from this, that while it excludes all that in those other 
conceptions we haie recognised as false and negative , it combines 
in a living unity all their scattered dements of positive truth. 
In doing this we shall have to solve a twofold problem : first, 
to exhibit in general terms the fundamental scriptural concep- 
tion of the divine nature, i,e. Biblical Theism, and establish 
the truth of its various Principles ; and then to justify its full 
development in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as the 
deepest, highest, perfectest presentation of the Idea of God. 


I. — DIBLICAL THE!.* si. 

The teaching of Scripture concerning God is based on the 
theistic conception, that, namely, which holds fast at once His 
su pram undone and His intramundane character ; the one in 
virtue of His nature and essence, the other of His will and 
power. For while Theism, on the one hand, regards the Theos 
(God) as a personal Being, and so as essentially distinct from 
the whole created universe and from man, it is no less careful, 
ou the other hand, to present Him as the ever-living and 

no 
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working One in His immediate personal relationship to man 
and the universe by the doctrine of a universal Divine Provi- 
dence. This view of the divine nature is virtually expressed 
in the first verse of the Bible : In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the. earth , and in the fundamental artielp of 
the Apostles' Creed : / believe in God , the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. Let me now briefly endeavour to 
show you how this and other definitions of Holy Scripture 
exclude what is false in those conceptions of God and the 
universe which we have been examining. 

And first, against A tluim, which we need scarcely mention, 
Scripture here, as everywhere, teaches an eternally existing 
unbeginning God, from whose creative activity heaven ami 
earth and time itself took their beginning, — an absolute self- 
existent One, who s<tith, I am that I am, having in Himself 
the ground of His own being, — the unchangeable, ever-living 
One, who “ hath life in Himself, and therefore hath given to 
the Son to have life in Himself” (St. John v. 2(i); “who is, 
and who was, and who is to come ” (Eev. i. 4, 8). 

Against Materialism we find a protest in the first sentence 
of the Bible. Matter is not eternal . It had a beginning along 
with time ; heaven and earth were created in that beginning. 
Matter, therefore, cannot itself be God, but came into exist- 
ence through an act of His will. And He is distinguished 
from it not only by priority of existence, but difference of 
nature. “ God is a Spirit ” (St. John iv. 24), that is, a think- 
ing Being : e.g. “ Thy thoughts are very deep ” (Ps. xcii. 6, ; 
and “ of H is vase thinking there is no end ” (literal rendering 
of Ps. cxlvii. 5). * , 

In like manner we find in those first words of Scripture a 
protest against Pantheism , with its confusion of God and 
world, and its assumption of the identity of essence in both. 
God is both antemundane and supramundane, and as to IBs 
essence distinct and separate from the world, and existing 
independently of it; “ In the beginning God created — heaven 
and earth,” God Is — is absolutely and without 1m*, ginning; 
the world is brought into existence* and is dependent on 
its Creator, not He on it. Moreover, it comes into existence 
through Him, but not from Him. Every theory of emanation 
which would make the world, in whatever form, old Indian 
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or modem pantheistic, an efflux from the Divine Essence, is 
from the first excluded by the word w created,” which simply 
expresses the fact that the world's origin 1 is derived not from 
the essence, but from the will of its Creator ; that its produc- 
tion was not a necessity, but a free act on God's part, who is 
therefore to be distinguished and separated from the world as 
a lining, thinking, willing, and 'personal Being. Throughout 
Scripture God speaks as a person — I — who does not, as Hegel 
thought, attain to self-consciousness in the human spirit, but 
has possessed it independently from the beginning. So little, 
according to Scripture, is God from us, that we are rather from 
Him. He is not a mere Idea, but Personality itself, absolute 
.Freedom, and the highest Self- consciousness, — the prototype of 
all other Self-consciousness, all other Personality,' — that which 
alone and eternally is, whilst we are alwhya becoming, — who is 
before and above all, and from whom our own personality is 
derived (Gen. ii. 7 ; Eph. i\\ C). Whereas modern Pantheism 
affirms, in words which a well-known professor inscribed under 
his own portrait, u Our God is an immanent God , and His true 
spirit is the human spirit” the God of Holy Scripture says of 
Himself, " My thoughts are not as your thoughts ” (Isa. lv. 8): 
II is Spirit, therefore, is not our spirit. His Spirit searches 
out our spirit, His thoughts comprehend our thoughts: “ Thou 
searched me out and knowest me : Thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off” (Ps. cxxxix.). The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man (Ps. xeiv. 11 et passim ). He is fully conscious of all His 
own thoughts and works : “ I know the thoughts which I think 
toward you,” saith the Lord (Jer. xxix. 1 1). a Known unto God 
are all His works from the beginning of the world” (Acts xv.1-8). 
Even in holding communion with man through His Spirit, 
He does not confound His Consciousness with ours: “The 
Spirit (of God) beareth witness to our spirit” (Bom. viii. 16). 

Finally, against the false deist ic and rationalistic separation 
between God and world, Holy Scripture makes like protest in 
'that same opening sentence, which declares the dependence of 
the world in both its parts (heaven and earth) on the will of 
Him who called it into being. The same is also indicated in 
the divine nafnes most commonly used in Scripture, expressive 
of divine power and might {Eldhim, El, Eloah), as well as 0$ 
1 Even as regards its subsUuce. 
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lordship and doniinicu (Adon, Adonai ), and indicating at once 
the essential unity of God in opposition to Polytheism (Deut 
vjL i) and His fulness of living energies : hence the plural 
form of the divine name J Elohiw, used ordinarily when refer- 
ence is made to the Divine Activity in the creation, preserva- 
tion, and providential government of the world in general. 
God (it tells us) makes Himself seen and iolt by us, both in 
the universe as a whole and in its smallest details, as the 
absolutely simple and yet complex l^ife lie is, therefore, in 
the highest sense the living One and the living Agency, which 
not only created the world, but also continuously upholds and 
maintains it: who, H upholding all things by the word ol 
His power” (Hel>. i. 3), and in His omnipresence pervading 
everything, giveth to all life, and breath, and all things” 
(Acts xvii. 2*>) So much, too, is He needed by the wmld at 
eveiy moment of its existence, that all life would cease were 
His influence withdrawn: “Thou hidest Thy lace, they are 
troubled : Thou takest away their breath, they die, and return 
to their dust” (Ps civ. 29). Whereas Deism asserts that the 
Creator has withdrawn Himself from Ilis work, and is now far 
removed from the world; the Scriptures say: “He is not fay 
from everyone of us: for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being” (Acts xvii. 2*7, 28). lie is not merely the 
Creator of oursctre% but also, in one point of view, of our 
actions (Ps. cxxxix. 5): He is the Killer of hearts, who 
“ worlceth in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure” 
(PhiL ii. 13). Whereas the deist is of opinion that the pro- 
vidence of God extends to the world only as a whole, and to 
matters great and univei sal, the God of the Holy Scriptures 
on the eontiary, “ beholdeth all the sons of men and eon 
sidereth atl their works” (Ps. xxxiii. 13, 15); He r*> tla 
keeper of men, who neither slumbers nor sleeps, who marks 
eveiy sigh, and numbers the hairs of our heads; nor pnnuf* 
even a sparrow to fall to the ground without the will of Him 
whose providence extends to the smallest things. 

All these attribute > follow still more clearly from tho nrina 
" JehovahJ * 1 Just as the general activity of God in the world 

*111 the Authorized Version, almost invmably render* <3 by “the LolJD ” 
The capitate serve to distiuguteh the ti *tislation of “Jtjiovib” horn that of 
M AdonsV which te also rendered ** Lord,” but printed mj all. 
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is referred to Eloliim , so almost without exception every divine 
action which relates to the theocratic revelation is ascribed to 
Jehovah. He is the covenant-God of Israel who reveals Him** 
sell specially to His people. In Ex. iii. 13-15, the name is 
explained : " I am that I am/’ — the absolutely independent 
and self -existing One, w T ho progressively shows and reveals 
Himself as God, in the constancy of His being, knowledge, 
will, and power, — who is the First and the Last throughout 
all epochs of revelation, — who was, and is, and is to come. He 
is, therefore, not merely the One who without beginning or 
end is all-sufficient in Himself, the causa sui who acts from 
His own freewill, and is absolutely self-controlled ; but He 
also continues to be for His people that which from the begin- 
ning He showed Himself to be, and fulfils everything which 
He either promises or threatens. Hence He is the faithful 
and true God (Ps. xxxiii. 4; Num. xxiii. 19), who is a firm 
Defence and Hock to all that put their trust in Him (Ps. xviii. 
2, 3 ; Isa. xxvi. 3, 4 ; Deut. vii. 9, 10 ; Josh, xxiii. 14, 1G ; 
1 Kings viii. 5G ; 2 Kings x. 10). This eternally living, one 
Lord, though as “the Holy One of Israel” (Ps. lxxi. 22, 
lxxxix. 19 ; Isa. i. 4) He must necessarily be separate from all 
that is finite and impure, yet cannot and may not, in this very 
capacity, hold aloof from human affairs, or look on without 
concern at the development of the world. On the contrary. 
He guides it, both as a whole and in detail, according to His 
holy aims and purposes, and under the revealing aspect of His 
nature Himself enters into the growing development of things, 
in order to lead it on, by a free and independent, but ever 
consistent guidance, to the destiny which He has marked 
out. 

Thus the mere name of Jehovah in itself a refutation of 
Deism. The latter asserts that God worked on one occasion 
only, — in the creation, — and that since then the world has 
spontaneously followed its own course ; but Christ says, “ My 
Father ww'Jceth hitherto , and I work: the Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do: for what things 
soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise” (John v. 
17, 19). Deism asserts in regard to its God, that miracle* are 
a matter of impossibility to him ; but the Scriptures say of the 
Christian's God, “ With God nothing shall be impossible * 1 
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(L&Tce i. 37). Deism affirms that God cannot manifest and 
communicate Himself m special, supernatural inodes; but the 
Scriptures, on the contrary, teach us that " God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto ns 
by His Son” (Heb. i. 1 ff). The Scriptures represent God as 
One who is love, and must therefore continuously communicate 
Himself; who also has gradually revealed Himself more and 
more clearly and completely, till at length in Christ His entire 
fulness appeared ; and who even now, by means of His Spirit, 
makes Himself recognised, felt, and enjoyed. In short, they 
tell of Him as One who in a thousand ways every moment 
places Himself in mutual relationship and active communica- 
tion with man; who lives and rules not merely abort, hut in the 
world , from whose throne the current of life flows down to all 
creation, and lightnings, thunders, and voices go forth in eveiy 
direction (Rev iv. 5, xi. 19). 

This is the living, personal, all-working God of the Holy 
Scriptures, whose active influence is omnipresent in the world, 
and yet, as the one free and independent Being, is enthroned 
in eternal majesty above it. From beginning to end — that is, 
from its origin in England in the 17th century down to its 
rationalistic scions of the present day — the whole tendency ot 
Deism has been directed towards a severance between God and 
the world; in the Holy Scriptures, on the other hand, iiom 
first to last the holy God is represented as taking care to con- 
nect Himself in mercy and judgment more and more profoundly, 
pervadingly, and condescendingly, with the world and with 
man (Hos. ii 19, 20), From the movement of the Spirit of 
God on the face of the primeval waters (Gen. i, 2), down to 
the dwelling of God amongst men in the new Jerusalem (l’cv 
xxL 3 ff.), the life from God seeks to naturalize itself more and 
more completely on earth, and this is done through Him m 
whom an eternal, indissoluble, and personal bond of union 
between God and man has been cemented through Christ and 
His Holy Spirit. 

From the foregoing it will he evident that we were 
thoroughly justified in applying the term non-btbhcal to those 
other conceptions of God ; and Lkowise, that the false elements 
which we recognised in Pantheism and Deism, — \iz in the one, 
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the blending together of God and the world ; and in the other, 
their entire separation, — are excluded by the biblical ooncep- 
lion of God. 

Let us, however, now observe how the scattered sparJes of 
truth which scintillate amid the darkness of the other ideas of 
(*ud , shine forth together as one clear light in the viciv taken of 
Him in the Bible. 

Atheism , winch certainly is falsehood itself, and therefore 
does not contain one single spark of truth, rests upon the 
argument that nothing is to be seen of God. According to 
the Scriptures, God is really the invisible One (1 Tim i 17 ; 
John i. 18). So far, however, from this attiibute diminish- 
ing the reality of His being, it is precisely that which ceitifies 
to Ilis true, eternal existence; “for the things which are 
seen are temporal, IriL the things which are not seen are 
eternal" (2 Cor. iv. IS*. The invisibility of God is not a 
defect, but a prerogative. For, in respect of llis essence, 
God is so absolutely exalted above everything that is created 
and visible, that He cannot manifest Jhrnsdf directly to the 
creature, but only in some slmpe which lias a certain affinity 
to it. 

Materialism identifies God with nature and with matter. It 
lays stress, us wc saw above, not altogether unjustly, on the 
element in the being and working of the Spirit which is allied 
to, and interwoven with, nature. This aspect of the truth also 
receives its full due in the biblical view of God. According 
to it, although God is Spirit, He has nevertheless a nature, 
which w r e may term substantial , but not material . It is desig* 
nated as light and fire: “ We declare unb you, that God is 
light/' “ Who coverest Thyself with ligbi as w'ioh a garment" 
etc. (1 John i. 5 ; Iiev. xxi. 23 ; Ps. civ. 2 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16) ; 
“ Our God is a consuming lire “a fire goeth before Him," etc. 
(Deut iv. 24, ix. 3 ; Heb. ul 20 ; Isa x. 17 ; Ps. xcvii. 3 ; cf. 
also the visions of the prophets). However, this element of 
light in God's nature does not exclude its spirituality, but 
plainly indicates it. 

The truth in Pantheism is the assertion that God is omni * 
present and universally active in the woild. We have already 
seen that these attributes are assigned to God by the Holy 
Scriptures everywhere, and with full emphasis. They entirely 
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separate God from the world as regards His nature, but roost 
closely connect Him with it as regards His will and His 
action. The Scriptures cannot at all imagine the life of the 
world without the animating presenco of God in it. As an 
infinite Being, far exalted above all limits either of time or 
space, God is near to every being in every place, and that not 
as a mere idle looker-on, but quickening and maintaining, 
helping and directing it with His full power and activity (t 
Kings viii. 27 ; Amos ix. 6 ; Isa Ixvi. 1 ; Jor. xxiii. 24 ; Ps. 
cxxxix. 7, 10, cv. 7 ; Matt, xxviii. 20 ; Kph. i. 23). But 
although pervading everything, and in everything, yet at the 
same time He is above everything (Kph. iv. 6). Bililioal 
Monotheism does not, therefore, at all require the aid of 
Pantheism in order to maintain a constant, living relation 
between God and the world. . The Bible teaches that God is 
the fulness of all life, and therefore recognises a veritable pre- 
sence of God in all forms of the world’s life ; so that as 
regards the fulness, multifariousness, and intimacy of the 
divine presence, it falls short neither of Pantheism nor of 
Polytheism. Further, Pantheism fears lest the idea of per- 
sonality should involve a restriction in the being of God ; and, 
as we have previously seen, there is truth in this idea to the 
extent that God cannot be conceived as a single Person. He 
would thus be degraded to the level of other personalities. 
But Holy Scripture also considers Him not as a single Person, 
but as absolute Personality, which is neither limited nor 
restricted by anything else; which is not a numerical One 
beside other single beings, but is both Unity and Plurality at 
once, i.e. a triune Being. Thus, as we shall subsequently see, 
room is left for the infinite fulness of life in God : and yet the 
great prerogative of personality is firmly maintained. Thus, 
moreover, full justice is done to the truth involved in 
Polytheism, via. that plurality is an elementary form of being, 
and therefore must be derivable fiom God. Pantheism like- 
wise demands, not without reason, that a self-conscious God 
. .must from all eternity liave had an object which might reflect 
•S ' His consciousness back into itaolf ; but according to the 
, bihlioo-Christian view, God has an object of this kind, exist- 
. ing from all eternity, in the distinction between the Persons 
t of the Trinity in His own being, — an object which renders it 
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superfluous to suppose that the world existed from everlasting. 
Because He is absolute Personality, He does not exist, oi go me 
into existence, in oi through anything else, nor does He Ofcly; 
receive His self-consciousness through something which en^ 
counters Him, and causes Him to revert upon Himself ; but 
He derives it from Himself, and it flows to Him out of His 
own essence. Foi He is not merely J, but also constitute?* 
Himself as He; hence He can say of Himselt, “I am He** 
(Deut. xxxii. 39 ; Isa. xli. 4, xliii. 10, IS, 25, xlviii. 12). He 
is in Himself both subject and object. 

The elements ol truth contained in Deism and Rationalism 
we iound to be that God is a personal Being, and, as the 
Creator of the world, must be conceived as separate from it ; 
further, that His interposition in the world is not of an 
arbitrary character calculated to disturb its order, but avails 
itself of the forces and laws implanted therein ; also, that God, 
in His holy patience, even imposes upon Himself a certain 
self-limitation in respect of human freedom. The^b truths, 
likewise, have due importance accorded to them in the Holy 
Scriptures. For the all-guiding and all-watching God of the 
Bible, and none other, is a God of order (1 Cor. xiv. 33). The 
entire history of His holy rule over the world, as related to us 
in Scripture, is a proof of this. But this order not only does 
not render the providence of God in individual cases super- 
fluous, but directly requires it. Again, even when Deism goes 
too far in exalting God above the world, in order not to 
degrade Him by mixing Him up with the finite and with the 
changes and chances of the world, this idea contains a two- 
fold element of truth ; — first, the separation of God from all 
that is* impure, His holiness and incompo rableness ; and next. 
His eternal immutability and constant conformity unth Himself \ 
But what can set forth these attributes ot God more promi- 
nently than do the Scriptures t According to them, God is in 
llis inmost nature the only holy One , who, being strictly, 
severed from all that is impure, and unaffected by all the 
infirmities of finite beings, is supernaturally exalted abbve all 
Jieir limitations. He is purity itself, and keeps far from Hiin 
everything that is opposed to His nature (Lev. xi. 44, 43; 
xix. 2; Ps. xxii, 4; Isa. vi. 3, liv. 5; John xvii 11; ReV* 
xv. 4), bepause He is the incomparable One (Isa, xi. 
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xlvi. 5). And so, too, He is the immutable One. For 
whereas all the gods of polj theistic religions have a history 
full ot personal events, changes, metamorphoses, and adven- 
tures, and the sacred writings of the heathen are mere collec- 
tions of divine biographies, the God ol the Bible has no 
biography and no personal adventiues whatever, lie is ever 
and unchangeably the same, because He is the only veritable 
st) f -existent Being, and not a being brought into existence. j. His 
peculiar nature also defines His relation to the world — " I am 
that I am;” “Thou ait the same” (Ps cn 27) , “1 am the 
Lord; I change not” (Mai. ui. 6); “With whom is no 
variableness” (Jas. i. 17; cf Heb. xm 8). 

Thus, in the bibhco-Christian conception of God, all the 
separate sparks of truth are concentrated, os it were, in a 
focus. It combines God’s personality and independence, His 
connection with nature and capability of being known, His 
omnipresence and omnipotence, His invisibility, incomparable- 
ness, and immutability, His supiamundane and yet mtia- 
mundane existence ; and, we may also add, everything which 
reason and conscience can, by me,ans of natural knowledge, 
unveil of God’s omnipotence, goodness, wisdom, and holiness, 
indeed, even all the true elements which are contained in the 
heathen conceptions of God, of His miracles and manifesta- 
tions, His mspiialions and incarnations If one-sidedly main- 
tained, these seveiai elements of truth lead to a distorted and 
mistaken view of God , but if united, each one checks any 
undue prominence of the otlur, and so all contribute towards 
the perfect truth, rationality, and beauty of the biblical concep- 
tion oj God. 

Allow me to lay this before you more in detail. 

(a) The intrinsic truth of the biblical idea ot God is show'n 
by the fact that it alone affords the possibility of conceiving 
God as the entirely perfect, the indy absolute Being No con- 
ception of God can be the true one which does not include 
every perfection. But in all the other ideas of God there is 
something essential wanting; at one time His spirituality 
(Materialism), or even His existence (Atheism), so again His 
consciousness (Pantheism), or His constant living activity 
(Deism). From the biblical point of view, however, God as 
made to possess all these attributes, and to possess them in 
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the very highest degree — being and life, Spirituality and 
omnipotence, consciousness and thought, will and freedom, 
and, m addition, a constant living and holy activity in the 
entire universe. Here alone He possesses both Himself and 
the woild, and is absolutely the Lord , who rules everything 
according to Ilis holy aims, and guides free spirits according 
to free moral laws ; here alone does He possess every physical 
and moral perfection, and become “ God” that is, entirely and 
thoroughly good, as our Teutonic speech strikingly points out. 
27 href ore in this vino only is the conrrphon of the Absolute com - 
pletely realized. For God must needs determine and condition 
everything. But for this end it is necessary that lie should be 
absolutely good and absolutely free These two attributes are 
combined only in the God ot Scripture,- — the holy, and there- 
fore also the free God, who docs what pleases Him, whose 
will no one can gainsay (Horn. ix. 19); whereas the God oi 
Pantheism is neither good nor free, and the God ot Deism is 
at all events not fiee, and in reality not perfectly good. 

Moi cover, the tine principle of all being can evidently be 
only that from which everything that is maybe derived . Apart 
from the moral sphere, God must be the unity of all antitheses. 
This He is only accoiding to the Christian conception, because 
this alone makes Him truly absolute. We can trace back to 
the almighty One all that is created, to the living One all 
that lives, to the self-conscious Spirit all the spiritually 
rational and personal life in the world. Here wc see God as 
one, and yet containing in Himself the principle of multi- 
plicity ; pervading everything, and yet above all ; capable of 
being known, and yet unsearchable; condescending to the 
lowest depths, and yet enthroned in unattainable sublimity ; 
eternally ncai, and yet eternity far off. 

Again, must not that he the truest idea of God which 
affords the deepest satisfaction to the religions need of man ? 
This, as we have seen, tends to a complete union of the 
God-seeking soul with its Creator, and to its being pervaded* 
filled, and blessed by Him. This, according to Scripture, is. 
the aim and conclusion of the whole revelation and world- 
government of God and Christ, “that God may jbe all in 
all” (1 Cor. xv. 28). Once more, we must aver that this * 
consummation of the world’s development is unattainable 
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except un<?er the presupposition of the biblical idea of God. 
Neither the impersonal mundane soul oi Pantheism, which 
destroys the higher self-conscious life as soon as it takes it 
back again into itselt ; nor yet the deistical God who abides 
outside the life of the world, and theiefore does not communi- 
cate Himself to individual souls, can ever be “ all m all," and 
thus fully satisfy the religious need of man. Only the God 
of Scripture can do this. And why ? Because He is the 
perfect Spirit and perfeot love, or, combining both attributes 
in one, the Father. 

Here we have before us the most profound definition of 
Scripture as to the nature of God, per se definitions to tho 
sublimity of which the presentiments and longings of no 
heathen people ever rose, although the truth of them directly 
forces itself on the leasou and the conscience. God is spirit 
(John iv. 24, not "a spirit”). Man has spirit, God vs spirit 
In Him the spint does not form merely a portion of Ilia 
being; but the whole substance of His nature, His peculiar 
self, is spirit. Here we have the idea of God in His inner 
perfection, just as the names Elohim and Jehovah tell us 
mainly His external position. As spirit, God is the eternal, 
self-dependent brightness and truth, absolute knowledge, the 
intelligent principle of all forces whose glance penetrates into 
everything, and produces light and truth in all directions. 
Spirit ! how much food for thought does this one word give ! 
Do we not feel as though it would cut asunder the hard knot 
which philosophy has placed before us with its conceptions of 
God, so laboriously wrought out, so artificially combined, and 
therefore often so difficult to understand ? “ God is spirit.” 

Placing these simple words side by side with all the definitions 
of ancient and modern philosophers, — eg. that God is the univer- 
sal relative measure of the world’s becoming (Ileiaclitus), or the 
indifference of the real and ideal (Sclielling), etc , — have wo not 
even in the profound simplicity of the biblical doctrine a proof 
of its truth ? This giratest truths are always those very ones 
which, are the most si i prisingly simple in their nature, whilst 
that which is artificial, contorted, and complicated, is in most 
cases only half true or entirely f.iho. 

How clear and intelligible, too, do all the other attributes 
ascribed to God in Scripture become, when considered in 
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the light of this fundamental definition of spirituality ! When 
once I know that God is spirit, I can much more readily con- 
ceive that He is the eternally living and personal One, and J 
can even forecast that this spiritual nature of fire and light 
may be the basis of His omnipresence, omniscience, and ornni- 
sapience, as well as ol His omnipotence and glory. Nay, I 
can more readily comprehend those attributes, for it is only 
as spirit that they can appertain to Him. And conversely, 
when once the point is settled that He, as the most per- 
fect Being, must possess all these, it follows that He must be 
spirit. This definition, therefore is not merely a truth , but a 
necessity , which spontaneously results from the conception of 
the Absolute. 

The same is made dear to us in the fundamental tenet of 
Scripture as to the moral nature of God, viz. that He is holy 
love. As spirituality is the vital foundation of His physical 
and intellectual perfections, so holy love is the internal basis 
oi all His moral perfections, and a necessary deduction from 
the true idea of the Absolute. Benign, gracious, merciful, 
long-suffering, patient, faithful, true, just, and whatever other 
moral beauty may be asenbed to God in the Scriptures, all 
this He can only be because He is holy (cf. the passages above 
quoted), and because He is love (1 John iv. 8, 16). For the 
same reason He is also lu/ht, in which there is no darkness at 
all (l John i. 5) Light is only the necessary effulgence of 
His intrinsically holy nature ; for the moral and the natural 
are m God individually one. Truly has one said : " Holiness 
is the hidden glory, and glory the manifested holiness ol God.” 
As holy love, God has two attributes : He is distinctly $epa~ 
rated , os we have seen, from all tha* ls either internally or 
externally impure and base (the fundamental conception of 
holiness), and is therefor higher, more glorious, and more 
majestic than any creature ; at the same time. He is full of 
the most tender condescension and — if I may so say — self- 
sacrifice ; in infinite compassion impaiting Himself to the world 
in order to eradicate from it sin and all impurity, and to render 
it a partaker in His perfect life and glory. " I am the Lord thy 
God/’ He exclaims to His people, “ the holy One of Israel, thy „ 
Saviour" (Isa. xliii 3, xlv. 15, liv, 5; John iii. 16; 1 Tinl 
iv. 10, eta). 
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What teaching about God can be more sublime or more 
adapted to the yearnings of our heart thau this ? Where do 
we find an idea ot God which satisfies our religions need so 
abundantly as the truth that God is love ? Poes not every 
heart led by an involuntary bias say "Yea and amen*' to 
this ? Poes not this idea force itself directly as the truth 
upon all, ev en unbelievers ? Any man who, even iu the 
smallest degree, acknowledges his deepest need, will lay hold 
on this truth with both hands, and cry out, “ Yea, this is God ; 
and He must be this, not merely on His own behali, on behalf 
ot His, moral perfection and beauty, but for my saJce also, if 
there is to be any hope for me ; the God of love is the only 
God who can satisfy my neods.” 

No less comiorting is the name of Father, as applied to 
God ; and tollowing from the twofold conception of spmt and 
love, God is thus called, sometimes in His character of uni- 
versal originator {eg. 1 Cor. viii. 6), sometimes m the special 
sense of begetting, as in the case of Christ (eg 1’s. ii. 7) and 
the regenerate (eg. Jas. i. 18), but specially because He exer- 
cises loving caie, education, and providence. The former 
universal relationship is the ground woik of the latter moie 
special one. This, however, we do not find only in the 
New Testament, but also in the Old (Peut. xxxii. 6 , l’s cm. 
13 ; Isa. Ixiii. 16, lxiv. 8 ; Jer. in. 4, 19, xxxi. 9 ; Mai. i. 0, 
ii 10) ; although, it is true, the fall depths of the divine 
Fatherhood are fiist revealed to us in the former, because 
the relation of God to men as Father was perfectly realized 
in Christ alone, and through Him was brought about for 
the whole world. This name points out His dignity no less 
than His accessibility and condescension, His holy prefigura- 
tion of us no less than His love and caie, our own needy 
condition no less than our honour and dignity, as children 
created in our Father’s image. What an encouragement and 
stimulus for a human heart, — how much that excites confidence, 
imposes awe, stimulates the conscience, and inspires love and 
hope, — Vbat a sea j iy and bliss there is in that one name 
Father ! “ AJ1 our other knowledge of God contains nothing 
mote than isolated letters and e)llables of this one Name” 
(Tholuck). We Christians possess it and enjoy it in its fullest 
fxtent, In the whole range of heathen piety we find nothing 
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but distant and obscure presentiments of the heartVjoy which 
overwhelms each one who, in the fulness of his soul, can. cry, 

“ Doubtless Thou art our Father and our Redeemer, from 
everlasting this is Thy name” (Isa. lxiii. 16); who can call 
upon his God by all the glorious names which the Scriptures 
apply to Him, — Physician, Stronghold, Rock of salvation, 
Refuge and Confidence, Shield and Buckler, Light and Con- 
solation, Shepherd and Helper, Redeemer and Saviour. 

Again, I ask, is there any idea of God which can more 
thoroughly satisfy the religious need of a human heart ? In- 
deed, in view of this name of God, I may well venture'to ask 
every one who rejects the biblical idea of Him, Hast thou 
ever earnestly considered its depths, in devout contemplation 
and active appropriation, without finding full satisfaction in it ? 
Only we must never forget that the truth of the biblical idea of 
God must be recognised principally by personal experience. The 
true God must be found by a moral search. <r The desire to 
attain to God, without God,” says a philosopher, " is just such 
another feat as the tempter promised to teach our first parents : 
how, in opposition to God, and without Him, they might make 
themselves equal to Him” (Baader). 

Or must not that be the true idea of God by which I, as a 
sinful being, am at once bowed down and raised up ; by which 
1 am made to feel the whole weight of my guilt, and yet not 
to despair, but to hope ; by winch I am shown the wide gulf 
which separates me from God, and also the way to a restora- 
tion of unity with Him ? And what else in this respect can 
compare with the God of the Holy Scriptures, who in one 
breath says of Himself, " I dwell in the high and holy place, 
and with him who is of a contrite ami humble spirit ” (Isa. lvii. 

1 5 ; comp. Ps. cxiii 5-7), so as to make us feel at once His 
holy distance and His emu farting nearness ; or again, who, whilst 
asking sin-burdened L&rael whether He ought not justly to 
make them like unto Sodom, immediately adds, “ Mine heart 
is turned within me: my repentinga are kindled together * 
(Hos< xi. 8) ? And where shall we find the way to a ‘restora- 
tion of union with God brought so lovingly before the fallen 
world as by Him who proclaims, “ God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever belieVtfth 
m Him should not 'perish, but have everlasting ^ f 



' * 'hsti, Anally, must not that be the true idea of tjod which 
■•4oerfhe most to elevate man morally, to ennoble, to spiritualize 
ldS&*Bd.to render him tike God? And from an historical 
'frOfad of view we ask, Where has there been any conception of 
God and religion which has so muoh elevated, educated, and 
enlightened both individuals and nations as the biblico- 
Christian conception? Whence may we expect a more 
powerful moral influence than from the worship of the God 
who, as spirit, desires to he worshipped only in spirit and in 
truth ? Where is there a more forcible stimulus to purity, 
both of heart and life, than is found in the worship of Him of 
whom it is written, * Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth 
and, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy ” ? And place side by side 
the fact, that ether nations, who were acquainted with none 
but unholy gods, have, through their worship, sunk into an 
ever-deepening moral degradation, which could not be averted 
even through the influence of philosophy. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them” And indeed the truth of this concep- 
tion of God is witnessed not merely by the Holy Scriptures, 
but also by our own heart and conscience, and the testimony of 
innumerable Christians, who have recognised it in their personal 
experience, and have given incontestable evidence of its moral 
fruits in their hearts and lives ; and the whole history of the 
world and its civilisation confirms it ! 

(6) Nor does reason itself bear a less decided witness in 
favour of this view. Some one, perhaps, will say ; It is all very 
weU to heap together the greatest possible number of beautiful 
Attributes ; but the question is, whether it is rational to pre- 
dicate all these together of God ? Yes, I reply, the biblical 
conception of God is also the most rational, and the one that 
recommends itself most strongly to our understanding, it 
ft true that His sublimities far transcend all the perceptions 
l 0f mwon. But they are not unreasonable because they are 
tjeypnd the scope of reason. No reasonable man can expect 
that he as a flnif gifting should entirely and periectly compre- 
hend the infinite God ; to dp this, he must hnnseli be God. 

il » tfonefo#, perfectly, Comprehensible to any discreet, 
idmpetate mind/whlch reasons conscious of its limitations, 
the Scriptures should reserve the perfect knowledge of 
God iQ» tfe intuition. Of another life (i Cor. .\ni. 12 ; 2 Cor, 
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v. 7 ; 1 John iii. 2). The only question therefore is, Whfltoiet 
this preliminary knowledge of God with which the Holy Safer, 
tores furnish us, on the express understanding of its Ssaj^ 
mentary nature, really recommends itself to our reason, aha 
not merely to our hearts. And this it does infinitely more 
than any other conception. if. 

Is it not, I ask in the first place, the most reasonable thing V 
wo can do to adopt that conception of God which renders the 
necessary divine perfections, and also the mystery of the world ", 
and our own being, more intelligible than does any other ? 
Our idea of God fulfils all these requirements. We have 
already seen that the attributes of eternal vitality and per- 
sonality, of omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, etc., which 
we are hound to attribute to the Absolute as such, are unintclli* ; 
gible, unless with the Bible we presuppose God to be spirit 
Moreover, it is no longer a mystery to me that God should 
create worlds, notwithstanding the perfect self-sufficiency of 
His Being, if I know that He is Love, whose nature is to desire 
that othei beings outside itself should rejoice in their existence. 

It is no longer a matter of wonder to me that, in every grain • 
of dust and in every drop of water, traces of infinite wisdom 
obtrude themselves on my notice, when I think of God as the 
highest self-conscious Intelligence. I am no longer at a loss to 
account for the requirements of a law in my conscience which 
is altogether different to that which rules in nature, when I 
know that the holy God is thereby teaching me His holy 
will Again, it appears to me in the highest degree reason- 
able that God should reveal Himself in the Scriptures step by 
step, gradually disclosing to man the depths of His own natUMtf 
first His power, goodness, and wisdom; then His holiness and 
justice ; and last of all, in Christ,. His world-subduing love. Sc 
soon as I form the idea that He is a Father who is educating 
man, I see why He communicates Himself to him in a sped® 
manner during childhood, and then places the earlier period 
of man's existence under a law somewhat different ft om tha 
which rules toe later ones. Yes* in view of the moral freed# 5 
of man; it no longer seems inexplicable that God shm^.bal 
allowed him to siu, and thereby to bring such unutterajfile ^ 
upon our race, if I can believe that the purpose and 
God ftom all eternity was to redeem man through 



bring bimbacic into blessed fellowship with. Himself. 1 $ ho 
longer seems a strange chance that, in the conns® of the world's 
fcdstpry, I should perceive so many traces of righteous justice 
and holy laws never to be infringed with impunity, when, I 
know that a righteous God is in the seat of government, 
guiding everything according to His holy purposes. Nay, do 
not the mysteries of my own life’s experience become ditosei* 
and clearer when I illumine thorn with the light of the utter- 
ance, " I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore 
with loving-kindness have I drawn thee ” (Jer. xxxi. 3) ; that 
is, with the belief in God as a Father, who in everything, be it 
love or be it severity, seeks to draw me to Himself f The 
inmost yearning of my soul after God only becomes intelligible 
to me, and is satisfied in its profoundest depths, when I know 
that God in His compassion meets me half way and imparts 
Himself to me, because He is love. 

Once more I ask, is it not consonant with reason to accept 
an idea of God which furnishes mo with a key to the most im- 
portant questions connected, with the world and with my life ( 
If the other conceptions of God lead me only to an inexplicable 
somethin y, at which my thoughts are to rest ; and it, on tho 
other hand, the biblical conception of God affords me, in 
respect to the ultimate cause of things, at least a notion, the 
substance of which I can in some measure comprehend, and 
which — even in practical life — 'solves many enigmas which 
must else remain unsolved ; then surely the rationality of this 
conception of God must be greater than that of all others, and 
the words hold good, “ Tho iear of the Lord,” that is, the theo- 
retical and practical observant of this idea, “ is the beginning 
oi wisdom.” 

(c) -Finally, the biblical conception of God recommend-, 
itself by its beauty no less than in other ways; for in this 
respect, too, it far surpasses all other cognate ideas. 

, For the moat part it would be hard to discover an aspect 
of beauty in tlfe f( n<m-biblical conceptions of God. Philo- 
definitiems «f ibe divine nature may tickle our iutel- 
lecfeal pedate 5 bat abstracUdeas of this kind will mft touch 
jtejSettte of beauty. And pet the God who foimed the world, 
* a beautiful expression of Hts own mind (Gen. i. 31), and 
U&ade it over to ipaa as His beautiful image, to impress 
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upon it the divine brightness of His Spirit, and glorify It iots f?i| 
own lxkeness, — surely this God who is the most perfect Beiej 
must also be the most beautiful, and must, therefore, *a$oat 
forcibly arouse and attract to Himself the sense of beauty ‘japt 
by His image — man. Both in His physical, His intellectual, 
and moral attributes, the God of the Holy Scriptures is a God 
of surpassing beauty. Hot, indeed, His formless and invisible 
essence, but His overt action and self-manifestation, especially 
in Christ, have for this reason at all times been an inexr 
haustible mine of wealth for representative art, and have 
inspired it to its sublimest and most ideal productions. 

All true beauty is tho outward expression of something 
good. That Which is perfectly good can only appear in per- 
fect beauty. Hence the biblical doctrine as to the glory of 
God, and in connection with it the future transformation of the 
world. The holy and living God stands in the most effective 
lelationship to His world. He is the glorious One, whose 
glory extends to the utmost limits of the universe, and is 
manifested by the creation. His own, handiwork, in which He 
is all-present, and all-guiding. Even now “ the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God,” and “ the whole earth is full of His 
glory" (Ps. xix. 2, xcvii. 6, cxiii. 4 ; Isa. vi. 3, et al .) ; and 
one day it shall be still more so when God’s kingdom is 
consummated (Num. xiv. 21 ; Ps. Ixxii. 19 ; Isa. xl. 5 ; Ezek. 
xxxviii. 23 ; Hab. ii. 14 ; Tit. ii. 13, et al). 

If we more closely consider the intrinsic substance and the 


apparent form of this divine glory, We find that the secret of 
God’s beauty is piimarily involved in His nature as jjghtj 
which reflects the purity, holiness, grace, and gladness of ..His 
inner being, and radiates around Hun this intrinsic beauty 


Is there in nature anything more beUutifnl than light, and 
is there in the moral world anything more beautiful thap 
holiness? He is incomparable, both in His essence 'andija 
Hie actions (Ex. xv. 11 ; Ps. xxxv. 10, lxxL Iff, Ixmicij 
Ixxxixl ff ; Deut. iii. 24, etc.). What can we imagine qujgL 
grand and majestic than the outward damonstrationa <, <$|||i 
glories fff God, which are occasionally described in 


from the manifestation on Sinai down to the glorious 
advent ofGhjnst? What brilliant pictures are. apr^j 
tu by the ^i&etic a^era, describing the' Wvenly.gl 
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Ctod of Gbrifct (Isa. vi ; Kzck. i. ; Eev. I, *hd of the 
world tliat is to cotnu glorified in the light of ^Od (Bov. 
j&i/jodi; Isalxv. 17 ff>! How plainly does the straggle for 
l an guag e show that words and figures were alike inadequate to 
express that which they intuitively perceived 1 Two naoifes in 
particular which the Old Testament applies to God point to 
His majestic beauty and glory. The one is: " Jehovah that 
dwelleth between the cherubim” (1 Sain iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. Vi, 2 ; 
p 3 , X cix. 1 ; Isa. xxxvii. 16) ; for the latter are simply the 
exponents of His glory and of his active presence in the world. 
The other name is still more f.equently applied to God, vis. 

« Jehovah Sabaoth, the Lord of Hosts," that is, not only of the 
heavenly bodies, but especially of the heavenly spirits Being 
the messengers of God and the instruments of Ills will (Ps 
ciii 20, and frequently), also the witnesses accompanying 
Jehovah when He Himself appears in His kingly and judicial 
glory (Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; Ps. Ixviil 18), these spirits constitute, 
os it were, the “ celestial Church," which heads “ the antiphony 
. of the universe" (Ps. cxhriii. 2, d. 1), offering adoration to 
God in the heavenly sanctuary, and celebrating both His 
mighty rule in nature (Ps. xxix 1, 9) and His miracles of 
mercy (Ps. lxxxix. 6 ff.). How grandly beautiful, how solely 
worthy of God are these views, and, in conjunction with them, 
how blessed the promise, “Thine eyes shall see the King m 
His beauty” ! (Isa. xxxiii. 17> 

But above all, what unique moral beauty is exhibited to us 
jn “ the Fairest among the children of men ” (Ps. xlv. 8), who 
. could say of Himself, " He tfoat hath seen me, hath seen my 
Father also ! ” His countenance full of grace and truth, His 
actions full of infinite compassion, gentleness, and holy zeal, 

, His Sufferings full of priestly majesty, all place before our 
^yes a picture of perfect spiritual beauty and moral sublimity 
$h ibsolutely harmonious and spotless, that the whole race of 
Oban has notbjn&which can he compared to it. And yet all 
fh&Was, nothipgftooce than the reflection of the Father’s glory 
hy aWesptdy end 4uman incarnation (Joh^ i. 14; 

0$ who b# divested Himself of 11 is divine 
gj’fjtfciSff . had taken on Him the shape of a servant 
^ Hr i |iie next place* if we transfer our attention from the 
gfVW^|i|B^ecti;« 0<$t to His internal nature, how beautiful to 
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the intrinsic harmony of His Being, in all His attributes, both 
intellectual and moral ! With what beautiful harmony <|o the! 
fundamental principles of His nature flow one from the other 
- — spirit, light, life, love ! Or, if we distinguish these atte& 
butes one from another, how beautiful is their mutual cor- 
respondence I We may, for instance, distinguish, as above, 
between the attributes of God resulting from His vitality, and 
those flowing from His natoe as light. On the one bond, there 
appertain to His vitality, His absence of beginning and alK 
sufficiency, His eternity and immutability, His omnipotence 
and omnipresence ; on the other hand, to Ilis nature as light, 
belong His invisibility, omnisapience, omniscience, love, justice, 
and holiness. How beautifully these two series of attributes 
correspond to and supplement each other ! — in one, the all- 
aufhciency of God ; in the other, His intrinsic life of love : in 
one* eternity and immutability ; in the other, spirituality and 
invisibility : in one, omnipotence ; in the other, omnisapience :* 
in one, omnipresence ; in the other, omniscience. Can there 
bo a harmony more beautiful ? 

The beauty of God, as regards His action, further depends 
on the harmonious development of all His attributes in His 
overt manifestations. And with what perfect beauty does the 
God of the Bible unfold these attributes as holy love, in which 
idea the whole fulness of His essence and action is expressed ! 
Can anything produce a more harmonious development than 
love ? IIow beautifully docs it unite such contrasts as 
sublimity and gentleness, as majesty and condescension! 
How beautifully does the fatherly guidance of God exhibit 
to us His holy wisdom and discipline, cs.nhined with a con--, 


stant respect for our human freedom 1 With what wondrous! 
and soothing beauty does God balance the awe with which His 
{physical attributes inspire us by the trust and self-surrendey 
which His moral attributes awaken in us — as, e.g., in the text* 


already quoted, **I dwell in the high and holy place, and. 
with him also' that is of a contrite and humble spirit 1” M&f$, 
beautify it is that His action ever awakens both Venetatl®f| 
and love And in what unequalled beauty shall this holy' 
love stand before us at the end of the world’s course, when wfelf 
things have been done away with, and all things hsye 
new! ' Then $h& 1®ve shall wlpe'^way aB 
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ofthe redeemed, and guide the thirsty to fountains, of living 
, water, and its pure beams shall illumine the heavenly citypf 
G»d, In which He will dwell among His glorified people 
enthroned in everlasting glory (Bov. xxi., xxii.). 

The poet might well complain of the deist’s god, that under 
his sceptre life became so gloomy, and " the world deprived of 
deities” so soulless. When the world, “her leading-storing* 
at length outgrown, free hovers and upholds herself, ’’—-that 
is to say, when we accept the rationalist’s idea of God, — this 
complaint is completely justified. But if, instead of this, the 
biblical idea of God, so glorious and yet so soothing, had been 
presented to the poet's eye, assuredly his soul would have 
embraced its living beauty with fervid aspirations. 

Let us just for a moment compare the other conceptions of 
God with that of the Bible in point of beauty. In the one 
case we have an unconscious mundane soul, whose rule, in a 
moral point of view, is no better than that of animal instinct ; 
in the other, a self-conscious, holy, all- wise intelligence : in the 
one case, a universal substance under the iron law of necessity, 
first begetting a world, and then again swallowing it up ; in the 
other, a free, creative will which, in love to men, places itself 
in relation to them as free beings according to the moral laws : 
or again, in the one case, a Being who was once a Creator, hut 
now rests in slothful inactivity, not troubling Himself about 
His creatnres individually ; in the other, a Father who 
‘openeth His hand and fillcth all things living with plen- 
teousness," who also “ clothes the lilies and the grass of the 
field,” and “feeds the fowls of the air:” in the one case, a 
mere indifferent looker-on, who leaves the world entirely to 
itself, or at best observes it from some astronomical distant , 
in the other, “ One who keepeth Israel, and neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth ,” and guidetb His people like a faithful shephenl 
listen, on the one hand, to a Lalande, who presumptuously 
exclaims, ** For sixty years I have surveyed the heavens, and 
never m yet hav4l seen Sim /” or to 4 La Place, who says, 
f In my heave# peart find ' no God and hear, on the other, 
jfjta kfcg of Israel, who, i^ holy awe, ejaculates, •‘Whither 
from Thy preSj&nceT” “Behold, the heaven of 
cannot contain Thee:” listen, on the one hand, to 
who looks Upon the starry world as nothing better 
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than “a luminous eruption, no more worthy of wonder than , 
an eruption in man, or a swarm ot hies and, on the other, . 
to the pious psalmist, to whom “ the heavens declare the glory 
of God/’ Compare, 1 pray you, these antagonistic views of 
God and the world, and then tell me candidly which is th$ 
more beautiful, the more sublime, and the more worthy of 
God and man ? 

On this point, however, the objection is very frequently 
raised, that, side by side with many exalted ideas of God, 
there are in the Bible, at least in the Old Testament , many 
views unworthy of Him . This widely-spread, notion is in 
innumerable cases not merely a main item, but also the source 
of modern doubts as to the Christian faith. The Old Testa- 
ment is not. in harmony with the taste of the present clay. 
Thus, tor instance, a recent publication 1 expresses its opinion 
as to the God ot the Old Testament in the following disgrace- 
fully blasphemous language : “ The covenant of Jehovah is 
directed towards distinctly material and immoral aims. His 
agreement goes into the very smallest details, just as would 
auy Jewish tradesman. He has to be incessantly reminded 
of His obligations; and in order to save His credit, He is 
compelled to incur considerable expense in furnishing manna 
and quails. The God of Moses is just such a person as the 
Jew likes to do business with. In paradise he takes His 
walk ; travels to Sodom for the purpose of inspecting the * 
property; dines with Abraham off roast veal and calces; has 
a tussle with Jacob ! ! ! ” etc. Voices such as these might , 
well be left to their own ignominy. But if we set aside the 
scurrility of expression, we find that the;, give vent to objec- 
tions which go far to render the Old Testament repulsive to 
many. The chiei stumbling-blocks in this case are the nature 
and mode of Gods intercourse with man, His too human-like \ 
appearances and feeling:*', His wrath, vengeance, repentance,-" 
and the like. In the face of these objections, 2 of which we 
can here only consider the most important, I would recom- 
mend you to keep in view two things : first, the gradual 

gross ot revelation, in which God must educate mankind; /. 

. '> , . ' \ " 

1 Die Jit den und der dtutacbe Sfwt, 5th e«l., 1$62. : ^ 

* For farther details, see Iteintzckr die AiiUosae in dtr huL Sckrlft. Stutttf&rfcii 
18C4. ■ ‘ 
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(Deut. viii. 3), duthng then fun with than at Jtrsi as ilulduu, 
taxi condescending to them m a w iy different from lbs heal- 
ing towards men, and, second, the cm. umsUnco that God 
Himself and the instruments of II is manifestation, sucli as 
tile angels in the case of Abioham and Jacob, ate not to he 
considered as absoluHhj identical lu tins \\ \y \ eiy many of 
tlie situations winch aie supposed to he umvmlhy of God lose 
their apparently offensive chaiactei 

God approaches the first sinners m Fai idise ' m the cool of 
the day,” just as a father and tutor might do m a human or 
liuman-likc shape But if He sought to gun then confidence, 
could He converse with them in any othei than human shape < 
Having once given a bodily form to the image of Himself m 
man, He manifests Himself so as to he lecogmsed by Ins 
bodily senses Alan has now cut lnmself oft fiom God, but 
(J-od approaches man because He cannot and will not leavo 
him Ami foi this puipose He chooses the evening, winch 
m the east is the most pleasant horn, not m older to avoid 
being molested by the sun, hut m order to give to the sinnei s 
one day mote in which to picsent themselves to Him us 
penitent “When the sun ior the last time gilded with its 
rajs the glory of Baiadise,” as Spuigeon exclaims, “when the 
evening dews diopped a tear over the sin of man, when all 
was so still that man was moie easily led to think about 
himself and his offence, and the heaven above was resplendent 
with its lights, m order that man in now appioachmg daik- 
ness might still have hope,” then the right moment had 
arrived, then He lets the guilty ones hear the rustling of His 
footsteps, so as to show them that man cannot hide lmn elf 
from the face of God And yet shallow mockeis talk about 
“ piomenadmg m the cool of the evening'” Tins necessity 
for a human form of the divine manifestation, w huh Ins its 
true cause m His condescension to mankind, and its climax 
in the incarnation of God m Clnist, it is not to he undnstood 
as if bodily shape fount d put of the natme of God , toi it is 
well known how strictly all images of God me foi loddon in 
the Old Testament. But it explains to us whit w< nad of 
divine communications and manifestations in the lues oi our 
first parents and the patnaichs 

No words need be wasted on the scurnh oly < (mu to God’s 
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covenant with Israel, as being an immoral Jewish business 
transition. It is probably intended for a jm <$ esprit, 
but betrays a superficiality and triviality which are truly 
astounding For where is there any human code of laws, or 
even any moial piecept of a heathen philosopher, which can 
compare with the Mosaic law as regards the strictest require- 
ments of the subhmest morality, — in other words, of holiness, — 
#u m looped of the severe persecution and condemnation of 
sin, down to its innermost source m evil desire? 

We may deal in a similar way with the objection that lias 
also often been raised, that it is unworthy of God for Him to 
appear, as He often does in the Old Testament, as " the par- 
ticular God of a special nation/' bi cause He is often called 
41 Hie Lord thi/ God,” m because, c q in Ex i\, 1, in speaking 
to Pharaoh, lie calls Himself *' the God of the Hebrews.” 
hut all Hus is mere supeifu lal talk. Eoi is not Monotheism, — 
n the belief that time i& only one tiue and living God m 
the whole woild, and that tins is the God of Israel, — is not 
this, I say, the gimmdwoik of the Mobile religion ? The 
phrase, “the Loid tin/ (Sod,” lefers only to the special covenant 
of God with brad, why should it be unwoithy of God so 
to call Himself, thus leminding Isiacl of their covenant 
duties? Surely none will attempt to deny that it was ex- 
ceedmgl> ww\ and even necessny, that the knowledge of the 
tine dtvme ie\ elation should be entrusted to one launch of 
the Unman nice, and be continued m it until Ihe time of ful- 
filment, when it might become a benefit common to all man- 
kind ! Even in tins “ particularism/' have we not innumer- 
able intimations of the fact, that the God of Israel was at the 
same time the God of the whole work and that the gods of 
all other nations wcie but vam ido.o i (Ps xevi 5, xcv. 3, 
Ixxxvi 8, cxxxv. 5; Isi ii. 18, xli. 29, xlv. 21, and 
frequently.) What can liina be more univei&ul than the 
one Creator and Lord of heaven and earth ? Or if the point 
of the objection is supposed to be, that the “ special God of 
the Israelites,” as such, ignored other nations, then we* ask— 
must ask — Was it not God’s purpose, in calling Abraham, in 
liis seed to bless all the nations of the earth, although for a 
long Hme "He suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways" ? (Acts xiv. 16)* T>oe<? then, the Old Covenant contain 
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no promises for the heathen.? (cf. Isa. xix. 25, xlix. 6, 
lx. 3ffi; Ps. lxxii. 10 ff., xcviii. 2 ff., and frequently.) How 
often is the whole world called, upon to praise God 1 (P& xevi., 
jtwii.» xcviii, c., etc.) Or does the Old Testament, generally 
speaking, pay less consideration than it ought to other nations ? 
\Vhat can we find more universal in its character than the his- 
tory of mankind contained in the first ten chapters of the Bible? 
Xo people of antiquity ever attained even to the idea of an 
universal history of mankind ; it is only possible on the ground 
of revelation ; and there, it exists from the very beginning. 

But did not the God of the Old Testament ou one occasion 


incite to roller g ? So wc hear many indignantly ask, in view 
of the passage Ex. iii. 21, 22 (cf. xt 2 11'., xii. 35 li.). 'this 
reproach is based simply on a misunderstanding of the passage. 
Before its departure, Israel is told to demand from tho Egyp- 
tians golden and silver vessels, and thus to “spoil the Egyp- 
tians” (as to the signification of the word, cf. 2 Clmm. xx. 
25). This command was subsequently carried out. But this 
" spoiling ” is very different from secret theft, or from osten- 
sibly borrowing (cf. xii. 36) without the intention to return. 
The Israelites from the outset asl' for or demand these orna- 


ments, without any intention of restoring them ; and the Egyp- 
tians give (not “ lend ”) them without hope of receiving them 
back. They were so overcome with terror, that they were ghul 
enough to get rid of Israel on these terms. Those gilts to 
which God inclined the hearts of the Egyptians were carried 


away by Israel as a booty, in token of the > victory which 
God’s omnipotence had granted to His weak people. 'Jhe 
whole took place openly and fairly, and assuredly it was 
nothing more than equitable. IIow much valuable properly 
.in the shape of houses, lands, and utensils, must Israel have 
left behind in Egypt! And for how .long a time had 
- Israel been robbed by the Egyptians, through unjust enslave- 
ment ! The righteous God now takes care that Israel shall 
. not reiyain unrewarded, or go away empty, after so long a 
. period of severe labour ; and so Israel is permitted to despoil 
oppressors, but at the same time with their knowledge and 
. , consent, — "a prelude of the victory which the people of God, 
thCir contest with the power of the world, shall always 


(’•obtain ” (Zeeh. xiv. 14). 
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Another stumbling-block for many lies in the divine com- 
mand lor the extirpation of the Cunaaintcs (Deut. vii. 1 ff, 
xx 1C- 18, etc) Strange to say f For when we read else- 
wheie m history that a morally decrepit and eneivated nation 
lias been dotiojed by some fresher people, then we talk 
about a Ntnw six, a just fate, and the like Uut in the present 
case, as soon as Jehovah steps forth in the place of this 
undefined power, these sentimentalists begin to shuck out 
about a bloodthirsty God, ICmeitheless, not onlv in this, but 
in all similar cases, it is the same God who passes the sen- 
tence of extirpation, and makes use of ceitain nations as a 
scourge for others Judgments of tins kind are a universal 
law of history. The only distinction is this, that that which 
is accomplished by other nations unconsciously, though accord- 
ing to Gods counsel, is to be done by I-aaol consciously and 
in name of Ins God And can it be said that tins condemna- 
tion was not a jus* one } Outlines helot e, God had said that 
lie would allow the inhabitants ot Canaan a lespitc until 
" their iniquity was full” (Gen \v 1 G) Now that measure 
of iniquity has been fulfilled. Not only the usual crimes of 
the heathen, but also special moral abominations, idolatry in 
its m os c fiight-ful degeneracy, accompanied by the most 
unnatuiul siuh> of the flesh (Lev. xwu 2 4 ff ; Deut. ix. 4, 
xn 31, xmii 12), were now to be judged, and, in addition 
to tliis, their hostile attitude towards Israel (K\. xvik; 
Num. x\i l ff ; Deut ii. and iii) was to be punished Just 
as the body forcibly ejects food which it cannot assimilate, 
so the land, defiled by the unnatural abominations of its in- 
habitants, forcibly vomited forth the Canaanites (Lev. xviii. 
24, 25). In the w r orld before the f*» od it was the water that 
carried out God's judgments, in Sodom it was fire, but now it 
Avas to be the swoid of hmet (not, however, without excep- 
tions; cf. Josh, vl VS, Alatt. i. 5, Josh ix. 19 ff.). This 
visitation of divine wrath is not to be justified — as some have 
attempted to do — by bringing forward ancient rights of pro- 
perty dating from the patriarchal age, which Israel had the 
right to assert against the Canaanitcs (for this is contralto 
Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). According to the Old Testament, tho v 
only ground on which Israel might take possession of the 
of Canaan was the favour of God to whom the land belonged ^ 
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who also confer led it upou TIis people , and the only ground 
for the extirpation of the Cauaamti'-h tubes was the justice of 
God, whose long-sutlauig was at luigth exhausted, and who 
threatened Israel itself, m case it woie guilty of the same 
sins, with the veiy same punishment (Liv xuii 28; Bent, 
viu. 19, 20 , Josh. \\m 13, 16) But this sentence Of extir- 
, patron was not xneiely a holy act of divme penal justice, it 
\\ as also an act of divine v'isdom. Foi by rooting out these 
tubes and tlicu idolatry (Ex. xxxiv 13 fl), God desired to 
hold np to Ibiael and the surrounding nations which were 
spared a warning example; and especially by isolating* Israel, 
to guaid it fiom the danger of intermingling witli the heathen 
(Ex. xxm. 32 ff. , Lev xx 22-26) The fact that lsiael did 
not fully cany out the di\ me command, but sudeied many 
leiunants ol the Canaamtes to icinaiu in the land, which 
lemnams soon became sluing again, and weie a mi no to 
Isiuel, is an intimation to these sentimentalists tint them is 
such a thing as a fulse tohrenur On the other hand.it is m a 
measuie the prelude of that disobedience and lall ot lsiael, out 
of wlncli, accoidmg to the wondrously wist* and gracious piovi- 
deuce of God, aahution was to accnie to the heathen woild 
(Horn m 11, 12) 

After all, however, we must bear in mind that a ceilam 
dislniction docs exist between the avenging Jud/*e of the Old 
Covenant and the God of mercy and love of t..e New Co\ t - 
nant Not that God altus in His natuie , He evei was and 
is uualtei ably holy in all His actions Bub times and nun 
certainly do altci Hence in God’s tducatoiy dealings with 
man, everything has its wisely pi escribed season The tmth 
that God is luxe could not be revealed m its full depth, until 
the law, by its penalties, lnd brought about the cousuoumu 
of sin and a longing for entue lelcase fiom it 

These points should also be kept m ,vio\v when consult ling 
those JW/a* which contain turns or prayeis Jot u up ana (<t 
xxxv, lix, lxix, mx, f.uun), Even btheveis m the 1 ill<* 
are sometimes offehded by tlie manner m which the God if 
the Old Testament is appealed to m these p-alms is a God of 
vengeance, and also, geneially s; > aking. In ilu wink i pmt 
expressed in those passages in w 1 tcli the poc t m\ ok< s di Mi ac- 
tion on his enemies. Many look upon these j usages ao out- 
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bursts of a base thirst for vengeance, and as indicating that 
vindictive feelings, to a certain extent at least, are sanctioned* 
by the Old Testament. This error ought to have been averted 
by a glance at the divine precept of love to one’s enemies aa 
contained in the Old Testament (Ex. xxiii. 4, 5 ; Prov. xxv. 
21), also the divine prohibition of vindictive feeling (Lev. 
xix. 18), and the oft-expressed abhorrence of revenge and 
malignant pleasure in the misfortunes of others (c.g. Job xxxi. 
29, 30; Ps. vii. 5 ; Prov. xx. 22, xxiv. 17, 3 8, 29 ; Ezek 
xxxv. 15). Moreover, as regards David, the author of most 
of these psalms, objectors should first consider the generosity 
which he so often evinced towards his personal enemies, and 
also the fact that in moments of the highest religious inspira- 
tion, such as those in which the Psalms were composed, the 
impure fire of personal emotion could scarcely mingle with the 
holy fervour of love to God. The key to the right under- 
standing of these psalms is contained in Ps. cxxxix. 3 9-21 : 

“ Surely Thou wilt slay the wicked, O God : depart from 
me, therefore, ye bloody men. For they speak against Thee 
wickedly, and Thine enemies take Thy name in vain. Do not 
I hato them, O Lord, that hate Thee ? and am not I grieved 
with those that rise up against Thee i" According to this, the 
suffering servants of God see in their ovm enemies the enemies of 
God Himself, and their curses are directed against the latter. 
Hence they are not the expression of any frixate vengeance, 
oil account of personal wrong experienced by them, but they 
are the outflow of a zealous wrath against the injury inflicted 
on the honour of God and the concerns of His kingdom. . 
David, more especially in the face of his persecutors, feds 
himself to be the anointed of the Lord, and knows that on his, 
fate hangs the future of Israel* Whoever persecutes him, sins 
also against Christ in him. “ In this focus of self-contempla*\ 
tion, as an essential link in th*» history of redemption, the fire 
of his wrath is kindled/* Frequently, too, the enemy whom 
the psalmist lias in view, as well as the unjust persecutor, are 
not concrete, historical persons, but poetical personifications; 
pointing to the future victory over His enemies which the 
perfectly righteous One shall gain by His sufferings, — the cum 
in this case being addressed in general against the feeling 
hostile to God* Where, however, the psalmist clearly tfefeis: 
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to 4ofinite persons, it must be remembered that the vengeance 
of God on obstinate sinners is an act as neeesmry to His justice 
as wholesome for the consummation of the divine kingdom. 
Hence, even in the New Testament there ore passages in 
which a curse is pronounced on irreclaimable enemies of God, 
and divine punishment is invoked upon them (Matt. xi. 20 ff, 
» xxiii. 13 If.; Acts viii. 20, xxui. 3). 

But at the same time we must acknowledge the imper'ee^ 
tion of the Old Testament standpoint occupied by the sacred 
poets. The lively mpatiencc of their longing for divine judg- 
ments on their enemies probably amse, in pait, from a feeling 
of human uuthtc^s unable to cope with tribulation, and which 
is therefore in Rev. vi. 10, 11 exhorted to wait patiently. At 
that time, moreover, a dark veil permitted but dim glimpses 
of eternity, with heaven and hell; so that denunciations such 
as those in V% l\i\. 28 could not have been understood by the 
poet in all their infinite depth. And finally, them had not 
jet been accomplished that woild-embraeing scheme of re- 
demption ordained by divine love, from which alone could How 
the love that wuuld fam help all men, even her enemies 
Hence the spiiit of the Now Covenant is in this respect a 
relatively difhient and a higher spirit. Not only were siuh 
utterances as sprang fiom the language and spirit of Sinai 
unsuited for the lips of Jesus, the meek Lamb of God, but 
even His disciples aie not to emulate the spirit of wrath 
which inspired Elias (Luke ix. 54 et ss.), and which some- 
times actuates the utterances of David (Ps. cix). They me 
not permitted to wish that oven their deadliest enemies should 
be everlastingly lost. Therefore when, m exceptional case s 
the holy seal of the New Testament seems to touch upon that 
of the Old, there is this banier between them, — that the 
anathemas of the apostles apply only to the correction nnd 
temporal expulsion of enemies from the community, and no! 
to their cveil i&ting perdition (Acts viii. 22, of. with ui , 
1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i, ( J, v. 12; 2 Tim iv. 1 1 J. No one 
who believes in the i^ecf ^ity ot a gradually piogn — n<* nu- 
lation can take offence a. the form in which Old T« lament 
piety occasionally presents itself to us, — a fnm wbnh is in- 
complete enough when viewed fi ra a Clin -tun standpoint, 
although justifiable at its own peculiar stage. Indeed, it has 
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been asset ted, not without justice, that these p'alms contain 
a very wholesome antidote against the mawkish religions 
sentimentality of our own days, which, in the case of many, 
is the chief source of all these difficulties, since they are alike 
incapable either of fervent love to that which is good, and of 
holy ardent hatred against that which is evil 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate before the forum of 
modern consciousness the eternal truth of the general concep- 
tion of God— that is, of Hi9 personality and special providence 
— as laid down in the Bible, we still feel that we liave only 
accomplished the easier portion of our task. For the number 
of those who reject the geneial system ot biblical Theism is, on 
the whole — and probably among my loaders also — far less than 
that of those who cnteitain doubts ns to the specific Chiislian, 
that is, the Tumtanun, conception of God Now, theicforc, 
we must give a closei tonsideiaLion to the Clnistian doctrine 
of the Trinity The sub|cct, however, is so wide a one, that 
m respect of many questions winch converge in this central 
point, we shall not be able to give mou* than mine hints, 
which xnav tend to lemove the mauilold offences that attach 
to this doctnne in pai titular. 


II — THE 1 PUN I TAM VN CONCEPTION OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

The doctnne of the Tnmty set foith in its simplest torm in 
the Apostles’ (and Nicene) Creed, may be assumed as univer- 
sally known The so-called Apostles’ Creed is, of couise, not 
strictly speaking of apostolic authorship Founded >n our 
Lord’s own baptismal formula (Matt ' vin 19), it gnwby 
degrees into its piescnt shape m the midst of the contro- 
versies of tho first centuries of primitive Christianity. In 
accordance with this its < ngin, this Creed presents the doc- 
tnne of the Tumty in the simple fonn of a confession of 
personal faith m God the Father, in Jesus Chnst His only- 
begotten Son, and m the Holy Spirit But in the so-called 
Cieed of St. Athanasius, which, in addition to the ApOBttes' 
and Nicene, is generally received in all divisions, Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic, pf the Western Church, we have 
the doctrine of the Trinity as forunilated in the school of St 
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Aitgustine in a much more developed shape. " The Catholic 
faith? according to this formula, “ is, that we worship owe God 
m Trinity, and Trinity in Vmtu, neither confounding the Persons 
nor dividing the substance" The Pei sons, it proceeds to teach, 
me different, the substance one K«k h of these divine Persons 
is uncreate, each is eternal, each almighty, etc And yet 
• there are not three Almighties or tlnee internals, hut one 
Almighty and one Eternal, etc ; and not tlnee Gods or three 
Lords, but one Loul and one God The Father is un create 
and unbegotten ; the Son uncreate, but begotten of the Father ; 
the Holy Ghost uncreate, but proceeding trom the Father and 
the Son And m this Trinity of divine Pt isons theic is none 
before and none after, none higher and none less, but all 
three co~equal, etc 

This the faith of the Church universal, m respect to the 
divine natuie, is legaidcd bv many m the pit sent day is an 
u Aberglaube? it an “ulfcia faith” or supwhtitinn; -while 
others, without clnectlv impugning the docinne of the r J unity 
fttr sc, regud this particular foim in which it is enshrined as 
of doubtful \alidity, and some of its definitions as objection- 
able, whereas the Athanasian Creed ltselt declares with the 
utmost stungexuy, that "lie who would be saved must thus 
think of the Tiimt},” and, indeed, lightly insists upon the 
doctrine as the necossaiy foundation of all ( hmtinn teaching 
We will now, taking the definitions of tins symbol as our 
starting-point, inquire as to the scnptuial character of the 
doctrine thus formulated, and, faithful to our general prin- 
ciple, will endeavour fiankly to acknowledge and concede 
where concession and acknowledgment may seem light and 
necessary. 

And our first confession is this That the scientific lino- 
logy of the picsent day, and, indted, that blanch of it vvhu h 
most closely adheres to the teaching of Holy 8t upturn pm 
fesses to find (and not, I think, witliout some icason; nimby 
defects in the Athanasian definitions The moie elosrlv one 
examines into what th< Bible itself teaches tom fining the 
Father, the Son, and ti>o Holy Spirit, the more u idd> will 
he acknowledge that tine and pieuous as the t nth us ol ds 
doctrine remains, there aie nevei 1 be] ess *oim pond in tlie 
teaching ot this Creed, concerning the ichtmn of th' mvnie 
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Persons, which are not in full accord with that of Scripture* 
And still less do they satisfy the questions and requirements 
of speculative theology. We confess with Nitzsch, that white 
the received doctrine of the Church enshrines the inestimable 
treasure of the truth itselfc it does not always put it in a form 
acceptable or satisfactory to the philosophical inquirer. There 
is in the Athauasian formula, for instance, much that is hard 
and unnecessarily offensive, and even provocative of doubt 
and objection ; nor can we bo surprised ii such objections are 
continually cropping up und appearing on the surface through- 
out the chequered course of Church Hi&tury. 

The Atlianasian Creed is evidently too stiffly anUmdical iu 
some of its definitions and antitheses, without attempt to re- 
concile their obvious contradictions. Thus each divine Person 
is said to be eternal, each uncreate etc., and yet there are not 
three Eternals nor three un create, but oue uncreate and one 
Eternal, etc. To these statements the objection is obvious, that 
they either destroy the Unity for the sake of the Trinity, or the 
Trinity in the interest of the Unity; nor is it quite easy with 
the doctrine so stated to rebut the charge alleged, not by Jews 
and Mahometans only, but also by many Christum*, that 
Trimtananism contiadicts the fundamental article of all true 
religion, that there is only One living and true God. Hence 
the numerous attempts in ancient and modern times to remove 
this stumbling-block of the understanding, now in one way, 
now in another, — attempts in which the Trinity was naturally . 
more frequently sacrificed than the Unity ; as, for instance, by 
fcfocinians and Unitarians since the .Reformation, who argue 
that inasmuch as Monotheism is evidently the fundamental 
doctrine of the Bible, it cannot teach the divinity of oui Lord, 
and that Christ must be therefore a mere man, and the Holy , 
Spirit merely a divine inihn uce. Hence also the similar ob- 
jections of modern JUatmmiti un, that it contradicts the laws 
of thought, that a part should be equal to the whole, or a 
whole to its several parts, — that, for instance, 1 = 3*— an 
objection the superficial character of which is obvious, and the, 
answer to it easy. Mathematical axioms are out of place in 
metaphysical and ethical inquiries. Our minds must be carried* 
into a higher sphere. Mathematically speaking, no doubt two 
persons are distinct entities. But of the persons of the Trinity, 
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Mttnr., h\3 »he doctrine oe tsjt trinity; 

the Church has always taught their unity of substance awl 
their absolute inseparability, and so lifted up the whole ques- 
tion into a region of transcendent thought and feeling, of which 
mathematical science is wholly ignorant. We must not con- 
found the respective spheres. 

The. Church herself, however, is not quite free from blame 
in this respect, on account of the arithmetical character of 
some parts of hor chief formulary. The objections stirred by 
these might have been avoided by anticipation, had a firm 
hold been taken from the first of the truth indicated by the 
Hebrew form of the divine natpe Elomji (as will bo more 
fully shown presently), that in God unity and plurality con- 
sist as correlatives which mutually require one another ; that, 
as we have already indicated, it is the essential characteristic 
of the true doctrine of the divine nature, in contradistinction 
to Polytheism on the one hand, and an abstract Monotheism 
on the other, that both elements of true Being, nnicity and 
multiplicity, do in God meet and interpenetrate one another 
in a perfectly unique and transcendental way. 

But now r to come to the doctrine itself, and its basis in 
Holy Scripture. You are all aware that no such sentence as 
God is a triune God is to be found in the llible. The well- 
known text. 1 John v. 7, There are three that hear reeoul 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and tluse 
three are one, is now universally recognised as an interpolation. 
The terms trinity, triunity, threefold personality, and even 
the word person itself, are not derived immediately from 
Scripture. It fares with these as with all attempts to express 
human conceptions concerning the Divine and Infinite — they 
are but imperfect, inadequate expressions which wo accept and 
use tor the want of better. The very term •persons has some- 
thing objectionable in it, suggesting at first the notion of 
distinct and separate individualities, which is period ly inap- 
plicable to the consubstantial, and therefore inseparable, hypo- 
stases of which the Bible speaks as Father, Son, aud Holy 
Spirit* ' v 

Our Church forumlavies are undoubtedly right in laying 
stress on the unity of substance in these divine iVivms ; but 
it may be questioned whether tl> y are al=o right in seeming 
< to speak of the divine substance as if it weu>, in the first 
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instance, something indefinite and universal, which was then 
lesolved into three distinct hypostases When we speak o! 
“ three persons m one divine substance,” we use an expres- 
sion which appaiently implies that the substance is regarded 
as something abstract aud unpersonal, which assumes a three- 
told peisonality in the concrete forms of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost Many earnest mqnuers 
me sensible of a certain Incongruity between this mode 01 
speaking and the teaching of Suiptiue, aud, we may add, the 
t( aching also of the Apostles and JSTeene Cieeds, as well as of 
1 lie best and most authoritative Fathers of the Ouentul Chinch 
Holy Scripture and primitive theology undoubted]}' regard the 
Divine Essence as in itself pusonal, naming it at once 6W 
and Father They agiee m speaking ot the heavenly Father 
« s (not the first member in a sen* ■> ot divine evolutions, but; 
Himself God, holding the fulness of the Godhead iu Himself, 
Fotis total* I)u talt the spring and fountainhead of tlu whole 
Deity from winch Son and Holy Spmt aie cveimrve derived 
r Ilus point is one of decisive significance m cqiutimning the 
lelations between the divine Pei sons, and leads us at once 
into the midst of oni present mquii} 

We propose thou foie (A) to examine the chief Scripture 
ti stnuomeo to the doctrine of the IT only m general, viz those 
concerning («) The diwne Fatlier (b) The Son, (c) The Holy 
Ghost, and (jl) The mutual lelahons of the divine Peisons. 

I lus done, we propose luither (Ii) to examine the results thu* 
obtained by the light deiived from the history of religious 
thought duel fiom modern philosophical speculation, and to 
inquire ds to what extianeous supports and testimonies vjy be 
thus affoicled them. ? 

A jSc apture Tisltmonus to |/^ Dot / me of the Trimty — 
Aie then, accoidmg to the fitness of Scnptuie, Father, Sou, 
and Holy Ghost so one in £^enee that Son and Spirit are 
also God * And are thevf notwithstanding this essential 
unity, three distinct though hot separated subjects (or persons), 
having each His own knowledge and will? These hre our 
first questions The loiter point, the unity of the Sente 
essence with the Fatliei,/was denied by Paul of Samosata in 
the third, by the Ariaiw^fn the fourth and following centuries, 
aud m later times by Jjjmtarians and Nationalists. The latter. 
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the personal distinctions of the three divine hypostases, were 
disputed by the Sabellians as early as the third century. They 
taught that the one God, while manifesting Himself in u 
threefold relation to the world, now as Father, now as Son, ami 
now as Holy Spirit, had nevertheless remained within HimsCif 
always one and the same; and that so, what we call the Per- 
sons of the Trinity were but different forms of divine mani- 
festation; — a view which 1ms often reappeared in various 
shapes in modern theology. The doctrine of Scripture stands 
in the midst between these two parties : it hohLs last, on the 
one hand, the unity of substance, the consuhsi untidily of Sou 
and Holy Spirit with the heavenly Father, and on the other, 
their personal distinctness: it combines, in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (as we have soon to be the ease in 
reference to other theories concerning the divine mitme), all 
the various elements of truth which human systems aie so 
prono to separate. 

(a) And first, with regard to God the Father, He is the 
ultimate cause of all creation (1 Cor. viii. 0, Kom, xi. 30 j , 
to Him the whole development of the universe is due — IL 
worketh all in all (l Cor. xii, 6), and the goal toward winch it 
is all tending — that God may be oil in all (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 
He is, therefore, the only Potentate and Lord of all (1 Tim. vj. 
15) ; He is also the Author of all redemption, which, in accord- 
ance with His will, was determined from all eternity (Eph. i. 
4; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10), and evolved in time. He is therei'oie 
designated simply by tho title Saviour (Luke i. 47 ; 1 Tun 
i 1) ; by Him the Son is sent, and from Him the Paraclete 
proceeds (John iii. 16, xiv. 16). This divine Father, win h* 
not disdaining to enter His own world and make His dwelling 
in His saints (John xiv. 23; Acts xvii. 27), yet remain, 
eternally unchangeable, in light unapproachable, the only 
deathless One (1 Tim. vi 1C), the only Wise, overruling and 
disposing nil events by His holy will and providence (Horn 
xvL 27 ; Matt xxiv. 36). No one disputes, indeed no one ran 
deny/that deity and divine honour are in Script me aligned 
to the Father. But how is it with the Son and the Spun ' 
Here the variety of teaching and opinion is manifold. We. 
must consider the Scripture testimonies more m detail And 
first let us examine: ( b ) The Scripture testimony to the con- 
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substantiality of the Son with the Father. The very title 
whirl) our Lord applies to Himself (John ni. 16, 18) — Son t 
and only -begotten Son of God — compaied with the many pas- 
sages in which He speaks of the Father in heaven as ffi$ 
Father, indicates a claim to stand in a peculiar filial relation 
to the Father such as no mere creature can aspire to. All 
attempts to deny this, and to make out that the Sonship claimed 
1 tv our Lord is nothing more than the childlike i elation which 
belongs to all believers (against winch, compare John i. 12 
with ver. 14 arid 181, are plainly refuted by the observation, 
tliat lie always makes a cleai distinction m speaking to His 
disciples between your Father and my Father , your God and 
mij God; that He never places Himseli, so to speak, on the 
same line with them — never speaks of our Fathn (Matt vi. 
8, 32, xviii. 10, xvi. 17, xxvi. 33 ; John xx. 3 7j — (the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer aie not in point (Matt. vi. 9), for 
rhmt is there teaching Ills disciples to pi ay, and does not 
include Ilnnself with them) Moreover, tins specific filial 
i elution to the Father is indicated m those places where our 
Loul speaks of Himself as sent by the Father, and coming into 
the world, as having conic down from heaven, and as the Son 
oi man who is in heaven (John iii. 13, comp. ver. 31,32, vu 
8.5, 50, 58, viii. 23). He limits at the same time His own pre- 
( vistence : compare especially John viii. 58, Before Abraham 
ita% I am ; which is not, as we shall see more fully hereafter, 
to be undei stood in an ideal and impersonal, but in a strictly 
personal and realistic sense. 

In accordance with this claim to a divine origin, %ve find 
our Lord assuming divine authority — {But I say unto you ) — 
abrogating not merely Rabbinical but Snaitic precepts (Matt, 
v, 19, 9) — declaring Himself greater riiau the temple, Lord of 
the Sabbath, more than Jonas and Solomon, and the dispenser 
of forgiveness (Matt, n 2, 6). It is only in virtue of His 
self-consciousness as God that He can regard Himself as a 
creditor to whom the sinner is indebted, and who, in His own 
name, vouchsafes remission (Luke vii. 41-50). God alone haa 
the right to judge or to forgive the violation of His image in 
man by sin : were Christ not one with God, He would be 
guilty of blasphemy in assuming such power (Matt, ix, 2, 3). 
It is in virtue of the same claim to a divine character that oajr 
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Lord subordinates love to one’s neighbour in His disciple# to 
love towards Himself — He that huth father or mother more 
than me, etc. (Matt x. 37, which it> virtually the same as John 
x. 80). And it is as being omniscient and pi^-cxisteot that lie 
declares that He will hereafter come again as Judge (Matt vii. 
21-23, xxiv. 30, xxv 31, etc.). It is as one with the omni- 
• present Father that He promises to he with His disci pies 
everywhere and always to the woihVs end (Matt, xxvni. 20 
compared with John xiv. 18). Tt will he obsenod that these 
proofs are in the first instance taken from the eaiher Gospels, 
which modern criticism would fani separate by a wide gulf 
from that of St. John. How impossible it is to do so is 
evident from one example. Our Lord, ia St Matt \i. 27, 
claims to stand in a position so unique to the liea\cnlv Father 
that none can know the Father but Himself, or tlnough 1 1 is 
mediation, and none know Him but the Fatlici only The 
whole Gospel of St John may be regarded as an illustration ol 
this one utterance (of John iii 35, xiv. 6, xvii. 25). 

it is only like that knows like. It is only m virtue ot 
unity of essence that the Son thus knows the Father, and m 
known only of Him. We need not, therefore, wonder to hear 
Him saying in the fomth Gospel : T and my Father are ora ; 
1 am in the Father , and the Father in me (John x. 30, wv. 
11, 20, x 38); Tie that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
and claiming with the Father one undivided dignity, that Huy 
all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father (John 
v. 23, xiv. 13) — a claim refuting in the most complete way 
those who would deny adoration to be clue to our Loul (com- 
pare Luke xxiv. 52). There is one will and one work 
(J ohn v. 30, 19-21, xi. 41, etc), as there is one love (\i\ 
21, xvii. 20) of the Father and the Son. And, therefore, the 
Son’s returi to the glory which He had with the Falla r he /W 
the world iea$ (John xvii 5), is a glorification with tin Fath r 
such as no ucature can attain to fjobn iii 13, vm 21, 23, 
xiii 32, 33). He returns to a state in which Ife is the ^rid^r 
of the*Spirit, even, as the Father is (John xiv 20, w r 2b , 
Jaike xxiv. 49), — that Spirit who will take the sub c tmrc of 
His witness from the things of the Son, and will 'jlmih the 
Son (John xvi. 13-15) on earth, \en as the Son one*- ylojified 
tile Father (xvii. 4) in His life here. 
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Hut it this witness of our Lord concerning Himself, ami. 
indeed, the \eiv terms Son of God and Only-begotten, justify 
I he inference ot His consubstantiality with the Father, they HO 
less teach ills derivation from, dependence on, ami sul>oi Jina* 
tion to, the Father, albeit in Co-equul Godhead. The Father 
Ik* t h, indeed, committed to the Son all that He hath; but one 
thing He could not import. His own paternity, otherwise the 
Son would have ceased to be Son. r lhe Father is the eternal 
unh* ginning archetype, the Son the co-eternal perfect image ot 
tho Father. When it is said that "the Father hath given to 
the Son to have life in Him sell/ the meaning ii>, that the life 
of Godhead which the Son po^se^es is, as compared with the 
highest life among the creutmes, original, ciealive, and arche- 
typal; but as compared with the Father, it is still something 
given and received: "The Sou can do nothing of llimselt but 
what He sectli the Fathei do” (John v. 1 9j ; "My Father is 
greater tlun I 1 ’ (John mv 2d), "I ascend to ray God anil 
your God” (John xv 17} K\en m the heaveuly glory the 
Father is still His God 

The apostolic testimonies in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment conduct us to the same result as these utterances of our 
Lord contained in the Gospel. They establish both His con- 
substantmhty with the Fattier and His filial subordination. 
AVe wall rcler to only one or two of the most important pas- 
sages. First, then, our Lead's personal pre-existence is clearly 
taught by St Paul (Col i. 10, 17), "He is before all things” 
(compaie Jhs ow'n I AM in John \iu 58); and Ilis consuh- 
stnutiol dignity by the same apostle (Phil. ii. G), being in th* 
form of Ood ; where the refeience is not to any manifestation 
of the Godhead in the days of His flesh (when w or, form” 
which He took upon Him was that “of a servan but His 
position from eteimty. And n s a consequence of this, we find 
that even in His human nature G*-d is immanent, that in 
Him u dwelt the fulness of the G f iueau bodily” (Col. il 9; 
2 Cor. v. 1 9 : 1 Tim. iii. 1 6), 

This unique and pre-exists nt unity of essence between the 
Father and the Son is wonderfully taught by St. John in the 
prologue of His Gospel: I ft tlu big inning (compare i. 1), ifc 
b<toio all created things, and when creation itself began, *w 
tkc Word, the Log 3S, ie. di\ ine utterance or speech, and« not 
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merely divine inward thought or reason (X070? irpofyopt* re* 
as well as Xoyo<? £v&ui$cro * ?). This Word was God's self- 
manifestation by which He was preparing to hold communion 
with His creatures. But before any of these came into exist- 
ence, this Word was with God, or, more accurately, was toimnh 
God, i.e. resting iu and clinging to Him by a natural tendency 
(compare the like remarkable expression in vcr, 18, the Only - 
begotten in, or rat her into, the bosom of the Father), From this 
it is evident that the Son iu His pre-existont state was per- 
sonally or hypostatically distinct from the Father. What 
follows shows not loss clearly that He was cunsubstantml 
with Him : And the Word was God , of nature equal and 
one with the Father. And that explains how St. Paul could 
speak of Christ as not only more than man (Gal. i. 1), but also 
(as the best interpreters of Rom. ix. 5 allow) as “ God over 
all" (comp. Tit. ii, 13, Heb. i. 8, 9, Eph. v. 5, John xx. 28, 
Luke xxiv. 52, ami the adoration of the Iamb, Rev. v. 1 1, 12). 

But the apostles no less clearly teach the filial subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father ( w God — the head of Christ/' 

1 Cor. xi, 3 7), both in llis pre-existence before creation and 
in His glorification now (cf. Heb. i. 3, Acts vii. 55, Horn. viii. 
34, Heb. x. 12), yea, and even in the consummation of an 
after eternity (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

All this teaching ia of great importance, from its bearing on 
the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. Christ, it tells us, has 
occupied from eternity a relation of mediatorship between 
God and the universe. The very expression “ only-begotteu " 
indicates this. For if “ begotten " refers to a transcendent 
process within the Godhead before alb worlds, the "only" 
, refers to the world of creatures which was to follow. The 
divine Word or Logos had not only an inward tendency (as 
explained above) towards the Godhead, but also an ovtward 
one towards the universe and the work of creation. Therc- 
. Tore St. John in his prologue goes on to say, “ All things were 
made through Him, and without Him was made nothing" 
(chap. L 4). The full apostolic teaching is, that creation 
is a work of the Father done through the Son (1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 

2 Pet. iii. 5 ; CoL L 16). The Son is mt, an wA, the final 
Cause, but the Divine co-equal Instrument of cr ation. He 
Js also its Motive — the Heir of all things, because all things 
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were made for Him, under whom, as its Head, the All is finally 
to be gathered (Ueb. i. 2, 3 ; Eph, i. 10). As the immediate 
support ot all life in the world of creatures, He is not Himself 
a creature, but yet “ the First-born of all creation” (Col i. 15, 
of. Itev. iii. 14). This last expression — ■"First-born of” (or 
“ hoi ore ”) “ all creation ” or M every creature” — teaches three 
things: His derivation from the Father, His essential unlike- * 
ness to all creatures (born, not mode), and at the same time 
His mediatorial relation towards them. And so we see how, 
in the scriptural idea of the divine generation, it forms as it 
were a bridge to the work of creation. The eternal Son goes 
forth from the Father’s bosom as the archetype of the world 
that is to be, and specially as the future Life and Light ot 
man (John i. 4, viii. 12). 

Moreover all these witnesses of Christ and the apostles 
prove no less dourly the distinct personality of the Son of 
Cod. Unity with the Father is not identity with Him. The 
very word “ with God u implies personal distinction. And it 
needs hardly to notice how in His earthly life our Lord, when 
most strongly asserting His oneness with the Father, yet 
never puts this personal distinction out of view : tr l and mv 
Father are one and yet, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” From His first utterance in the temple to His last 
upon the cross, lie always speaks of the Father as a distinct 
person from Himself. And so also Ho speaks of the Holy 
Spirit as another Comforter, as His future representative in 
the world (.John xiv. 16, xvi. 14, eta.), os sent by Him from 
the Father, and therefore as again a distinct person from 
Himsdf, And it is evident from every page of the Acts of 
the Apostles that these personal distinctions v ^re not effaced „ 
by His return to glory. 

One important result at which we arrive is therefore this: 
So surely us our Lord describes Himself as one with the 
Father, though yet personally distinct and derived from Him,~ 

surely as He speaks of Himself as not only the teacher and 
pattern of divine love, but also as the Lord and Master of the 
hearts of all men, — so surely must His equality and unity with 
the Fattier, along with any personal distinction, be of an in- 
finitely closer and more intimate kind than that between any 
cveat urely offspring and its earthly parent. (Gess.) 
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And another result is, that if tljo well-known definition of 
the Afchanasian Cieed, "In tins Trinity there is none bufotc 
or after, nothing greater or less/' must be regarded as a one- 
sided and inadequate statement of the truth, ignoring m it 
seems to do the filial subordination, so much mom must we 
pionounce the teaching of UinUmanism and Rationalism as 
•altogether anti sen plural m its denial ot His co-equal con- 
substantial Gudin ail 

(/) A sinnlai result would also follow fiom an investinra- 
tion of the doilrne of Scnptuie concerning the Holy Spirit 
Some ancient heictus icgurdcd the Holy Spirit, as Rationalism 
does now, as a, mere impersonal eneigy 01 vntue ot the divine 
naluie, otheis Hike the Arums), as a cieated Being, some 
modern lationulists apply the term to the uhgious imtinct 
vl the existing Chnstnn community. The Chinch t« atlas 
tint the IIol) Spmt is a dL\ine person To whuh of then 
forms ot doUxuie does Holy Scupture Ixai witnt s us the 
tine ? 

None can duiy that Scripture assigns to the ITolv Client 
attributes and opemtions which are simply dume — - omnisciem e 
(1 Cor 11 JO), omnipresence (Ps cxwix. 7), creative enem T 
(Ps \\mii 6, Gen i 2) In Heb ix. 14, He is callul simpl) 

4 the eternal Spint," in 1 Pet iv 14, " Spirit ot God/’ and 
“Spmt of glorj, in 1 Cor n 10, He is said to " search tin 
deeps of God" Tlioie can be no doubt as to Scripture testi- 
mony to liis Godhead, but how does the case stand as to 
Scnptuie teaching concerning His personality ? 

Now here it must he first observed, that as in the natural 
woild the Spirit of God is lepicsoijted as the quickening 
energy winch imparts life and foirn and power of develop- 
ment to what before was dead and formless matter, so in Uk 
spiritual world He is tho life-giving influence for tin ^oul of 
man, and the irnparter to it of spmtual hie and tnu p'i* >n 
nlity (Gen ii. 7, This life He can at all times quick* n and 
renew, and through Him it j$ that the behevet luoim* fu t 
a person and then a child cf God Is it not a jnton piobahb 
that He from whom the prhiciple of personality < omc s should 
be Himself a person ? 

Further, pitsonat attributes are cor tantly <u jgmd m Tb ly 
Scripture to the Holy Spmt — self-consuousm-s, kuowlub 
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will, self d< lei m inalion, speech, and action So, when tine 
Spuit js fepokeu oi a« “ searching all things" ab “ only knowing 
whit is in God' (1 Cor li 11), as the ‘'other Comfoiter” 
who " cnn\ mr'os” “teaches,” “bungs to lemembianco,” “leads 
into all tiuth,” “takes oi the things oi Jesus and shows than 
to Ixheien” and so “glorifies Chnst in them*' (John xU 
16, 2 <», xvi 7, 8, 13-15); when it is said of Him that He 
auk our piaym by “making mtei cession for us with groan- 
mgs tliat cannot he uttered” (Horn vm 2G\ — all this is unin- 
telligible without assuming personal sclf-consuou*wvs m the 
divine agent And again, when He is said to bo grieved 
(Kph iv. 80), lied to (Acts v 3), blasphemed (Mitt \n 31;, 
to bo tlio Lord and Distributor of huivenly gdt^ nnj>arting to 
uuli man severally as He will (1 Cor vn LI), to speak and 
witness m the disciples (Matt x 20, liom mu 1G\ and 
( \ en to speak to them m the fn*t prison (Acts xm 2 
M Sepaiafce me Baiiuki* and Saul”), pu^oual feeling, will, 
and adion aie evidently atlnhuted to Him 

It is, indeed, otten noticed tliat the Holy Spint is spoken of 
as a gift (Aits n 38, Hob vi 4), as “ powei hom on high” 
(Luke xxiv 49) with whuh the first disciples were to be 
endowed , and this, it k aiguod, is incompatible with peison- 
nlity But so Chnst Himself, we loply, is spoken of as the 
ult of God (John lii 10, iv 10), and the Distiibuter oi 
hunenlv gifts cannot Himself be a gift in a neutial or material, 
but onlv m a peisonal sense It is only as being the pei- 
sonal pmuiple oi all the powers of the kingdom of God, and 
not meioly as a single power or divine pi ope rty, that tin 
Spmt <an be co-oulinnted, as in 1 Cor, xu 4-6, with the 
brtthoi and the Son It is only as a persor listimt fiom the 
Father that Jle can make inteiee don in the hearts’ of be- 
lievers (Bom vin 26) 

A question is sometimes *eked . If the Holy Spirit is 
ponied out rqmn and imparted to so many thousands of be- 
lievers, can it, in this distribution and manifold division, be 
one and the same person ? The solution is found in the 
divine omnipresence of the Spint Is not our Lord Himself 
spoken of as dwelling m individual saints (2 Con xiii 5 G&L 
ii 20\ wdtuout any thought of denung His distinct per- 
sonality * Aud when we considei that it belongs to the very 
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idea of the Holy Spirit that Ho should bo the prim iple of 
unity in the divine attributes, and that it is, as it were, the 
law of His being that lie should be self-distributing and sell- 
imparting, we see at once how natural it is for Him to dwell 
in a multitude of spiritual homes. And therefore He is 
represented, m this self-division and innate disposition to solf- 
* impartation, as “the seven Spit its botoio the throne of God,” 
“sent out into all the earth" (Rev. j. 4, iv 3). These 
“ seven Spirits" are further said (Isa. xi 1, 2) to “rest upon” 
“the rod of the stem of Jesse,” as manifold and yet a.> One — 
the If ohj Spirit of the New Testament which comes to us 
from llmi as the Spirit of Jesus, through one and the same 
with the pnsunal and consubstanti.il Spirit of the Father 
* Jn heaven, then, the Holy Spirit appears as a person, the 
peisonal principle or uuity of the divine powers; on eiut h 
lie is manifested to us as a multiplicity ol gilts (Aetsii 38) 
lUil even these ‘ gilts” have something “peisonal” in them. 
They dwell in us without being lost or confounded with om 
personality The Spirit speaks to the lieai t of the bclievu, 
“bears witness with our spirit,” and even speaks iiom us to 
the world without (Matt, x 20). 

Hut at the same time He is and remains veiy God, con- 
substantial wrtli the Father and the Son. This is evident not 
only from what was said above, but also fiom the numerous 
passages of Sciiptiue m which He is spoken of as the principle 
of the new hntli and sotnce ol our sanctification (cf. 1 The*-'- 
i. 5 ; 1 Cor. ii 4, 3 ; John lii 5 foil , Rom. ii 29, vm. 9, 
v. J, xiv. 17, 1 Cor xii 3, 13; 1 John ii. 27, iii 24; A<ts 
vii. 51, xix 2-5), even as the same is said of the Father .md 
the Son. Those who are born of the Spirit are also boin of 
God ; those who lie to the Holy Ghost, lie also to God Chu-t 
too, identifies If -s own opeiation with that ol the Spmt '1 hr 
coming of the Paraclete is His coming likewise fJohn uv 
16-18). That blasphemy against the Holy Gho^t diould he 
the only unpardonable sm is a clear pi oof that He mnnot iu 
dignity ‘be less than Gotjk 

And thus we arrive at 'he like re u ult with reg.ud to the 
Holy Spirit to that which appeared to us th< do« trine of 
Scripture in regard to the Son. <. (insubstantial vntli the 
Father and the Son, He is yet personally di^tnict fiom th f .n 
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and in a certain way subordinate, from being from Both ; 
derived and from Both proceeding. “He speaks not of Him- 
self, but that which He hears ; ” He takes of the fulness of 
Christ to impart to us (John xvi. 13, 14), His coming to us 
is dependent on the Lords completion of the lord’s redeeming 
work and Ilis entrance into glory (John vii. 39, xvi. 7). He 
is sent by Him from the Father. And as in the kingdom of * 
grace, so in the natural and moral world He is the principle 
of communication between the Creator and the creatures — the 
breath of liie from God in the world. 

(d) We conclude this investigation with a brief review of a 
few passages of Scripture, in which the doctrine of the Trinity 
is contained as a whole, in which Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are spoken of together. 

The received dogmatic theology of the Church distinguishes 
between an essential (immanent Ontological) Trinity of per* 
sons in the Godhead and an Economical Trinity, *>. a three- 
lold manifestation or self-revelation of the one God to its. 
The Church believes in and affirms both. But many theo- 
logians in the present day, and among them not a few sincere 
believers in revelation, deny the scriptural authority of the 
former, while all receive and acknowledge the latter. 

Leaving on one side for the present this point of contro- 
versy, we will first impure how far the testimony of Scripture 
supports the essential features in the doctrine of the Church 
concerning the personal distinctness and yet real unity and eon- 
substantiality of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

The fundamental scriptural authority for the whole doctrine , 
is the formula of baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19): “Baptising 
them in (or into) the name of the Father, and of the Son, uad 
of the Holy Ghost.” That what is here spoken of is a baptism 
into communion with Father, Son, and Spirit, all sound exegesis 
must allow'. And therefrom must follow, in the first place, •. 
that by these terms cannot be meant three successive phases 
of development (Subellianism), but three contemporaneous, 
distinctions in the divine nature* And further, we are ; 
warranted in drawing a threefold conclusion : (1) That these . : 
three distinct manifestations must he personal. There is no 
instance in Scripture of an action being performed in the f 
name of any abstract thing, but only of a personal subject- 
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Moreover, it would bo impossible to enter into communion 
with any but a person (2) That these ti»tee persons aie 
co-equal and dmue. They are named together on equal 
terms, and the same diune honour is accorded to each of 
them vE&peeiallj significant is lime the co-equal divine pel 
tonality assigned to the Holy Spmt; No one will deny that 
• Father and Son aie terms piopcily applied only to distinct 
persons, but how with such could an impusonal power 01 
\irtuo be assmutod m the way in Which the Holy hpmt h 
here And {oj the singular tenn " <w On name'' indicates 
that these three poisons aie jet essentially <W, not thiee 
thfleient beings 01 separate lndividuth The snne diuno 
name manifests itself as Fathu m the Fatlui, as Sun m the 
Son, as Holy Gliost m the Holy Spmt Then is umtv with 
out smgulant}, eonsubstantiahty along with ptxsoual di Une 
lions distinction without sf [uiatioii 

Anotlici Timitanau passage is 2 Cor xin 1!S “The gia<< 
ot oiu Loid Jesus Chust, the love of God ("the God/ a 
God the iathei;, and the communion ol the Holy Ghost U 
with jou ull ” Compere this with 1 Cor xn 4~b, when 
manifold “gifts” aio associated with "one Spnit,” manifold 
* numerations ' with ‘ one Loid” Clmst (Kph iv 11), and 
numfold “operations” with "one God* (the Fatho) wlio 
woiketh all m all , and with Lph iv 4 b, which speaks of 
one Spmt, one Loid, one God and hathei of all These 
passages compaicd togctlici piou whit we lm\c ahtad\ estab 
lished by other considerations, that in the doctrine of Suiptim 
God the Father is the somcc and well-^piing of the whoh 
Godhead (Fans totius Dutatib), of that of the Son, and of that ol 
the Spmt, who are not separate existences, but in the Fathu 
and fioni IIiiu Compare ,^No 1 Ret l 1, 2, whuie the fun 
knowledge and predetermination of the Fatliei is re j>k s< ntnl 
a& the source and uuunspnng of the whole woik of 
The same thing is tauglil m out onguul pa-ngf, 2 toi 
xiu. 13. I he love of God the ruthei is flit smm< of nil 
grace, which maniffesV itself in the Sou onr biu Ten 
Chnst; and the produu, of this grace and love is tin eon 
jaunion of the Holy Spirit 

And if with these and other T mtamu pi-s of S np* 
ture (such as Rev i 4, 5 and Rom xi Jo; vu ompai tlu 
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Gospel narratives which have a specially Trinitarian character, 
— such as the Annunciation (Luke i. 3 5), and the Lord's Baptism, 
m wliich tlie sinless one, who had placed Himself in fellow- 
ship with sinners ior their salvation, is raised, as it were, by 
the Father's voice, and introduced by tho illapse of tine Spirit 
into the “ communion ” of the Trinity, — we shall be m a condi- 
tion to form a judgment in the controversy between those who 
legard the doctnne of the Trinity as expressing eternal and 
essential distinctions in tlie divine nature, and tin*** who 
legal d the divine persons as mere economical manifestations 
of tho Holy Oho in His relation to ourselves. 

Now, first of all, it is clear, and allowed on nil sides, that 
tho doctrine of tho Trinity rests upon, and is domed from, 
great facts of divine revelation. It is b< cause God has 
jevealed llimsdf to us Father, Son and Holy Spirit, that 
\vc believe in a tiiune God, The vnv form of the ApostW 
.md Nieene ('reed proves this Tlie divine name in the 
baptisnnl formula is a threefold name nt ie\ elation as to 
Gods relation to us. And so the lino of God 'The Father) ill 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, in connection with the grace (of the Son) and 
the communion of the Spirit which follow, points in the first 
instance to the relation in winch He reveals Himself as 
standing to the worid. In all these ways we have undoubtedly 
a tnnitj/ of rnvhtti on (an economical tnnity). 

But it cannot, on the other hand, be denied that in Holy 
Sei.pturo some passages maybe found which point to the 
existence of real internal distinctions iu the divine nature, 
i lut is, to a trinity of hypostatic existence (an Ontological 
Trinity) The uncreated Word or Logos is before all world* 

“ with" or “ towaids” (Trpdv) God, and sinking as it were into 
(ck) the Fathers bosom. And the same uwardly directed 
tendency towards “the deeps of the Godhead” is predicated of 
the divine Spirit (I Cor* ii 10\ The very names of Father 
Son, and Holy Spiut, though in the fust instance names of » 
trinity of revelation, do, if expressive of a real revelation 
indicate real internal distinctions in tlie divine nature. And 
so also in our Lords Baptism we have not only a divine 
j evolution made to us, and a link in the chain of the works' 
of redeeming love, but we also see tlie divine persons acting' 
and reacting one on the other. 
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The conclusion at which we arrive is this : If the teaching 
of Scripture is in the main concerned with the divine relations 
to us, and its Trinity is therefore in the main a Trinity of 
revelation, it is yet going much too far to say that it does* 
not contain expressive hints of a real internal ontological 
Trinity. And this loiter lias a very deep interest for Specula*- 
• live Theology. 

But we may surely ask further. Is it then necessary, or 
even rational, to make so broad a distinction between this 
external and this internal Trinity? K God reveal Himself to 
the world as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is it not because He 
is wlinl He reveals Himself as being? The Trinity of revela- 
tion points to a Trinity of inward being which it thus makes 
manifest. The one implies and presupposes tlu- other. The 
< ternal generation of the Soil and procession of the Spirit 
involve a divine impulse, from eternity to creation and re- 
demption. And in like manner the Trinity of revelation has 
ontological elements. If love bo the essence of the divine 
nature, the impulse to revelation is inherent in it. In other 
words: (Sods u"timis without imply 'intrant workings and 
relations, and His inward actions and relations are the ne- 
cessary premises and preparations for His outward working. 
In revelation God reveals Hint self, and the impulse of self- 
manifestation belongs to His inmost being. 

The compel ratin' silence of Holy Scripture as to the onto- 
logical code of Trinitarian doctrine is ea-.ily accounted for by 
the considerations already offered, as to thu self-hiding as well 
as the self-revealing characteristics of the divine nature. It 
is naturally the latter which are prominently presented to us 
in Holy Scripture. 

But before we proceed to the final result of what has been 
said on thif subject, we must briefly consider an object imi 
which has seemed to many to militate against the doHrim* <»f 
the Trinity. Why is nothing said, they ask, with regard to 
this truth in the Old Testament? Why did God withhold 
for 4000 years a solf-ievolation which is assumed f'» be mi 
essential to the spiritual good of Hi creatures ? AH ii Ibis 
were indeed the case, if in the Old Testament vh:eh pioie.^o,? 
to be a revelation of the true an I living GH ? there umc no 
traces of this truth, we might indeed bo .-ermu -Iv Hidvn 04 

It 
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to the very groundwork of Christian doctrine. But a closer 
examination shows that it is not so. If foi good reasons God 
was pleased to withhold under the Old Covenant a full reve- 
lation of Ills triune nature, lie gave at least manifold hints 
of it in the names and words and facts of the ancient Scrip- 
tures. We can only briellj hint at some of these. 

Many passages of the Old Testament, for instance, teach 
the divinity of the future Messiah, os when He is called the 
Fun of God (Trf. ii. 7 ; Pruv. xxx. 4), the Branch of the Lord 
(Isa. i\\ 2 ; Zeeh. iii. &), the Lord (IV ox. compared with 
Mutt. xxii. 44), God (L\s. xlv. 8), Mighty God (Isa. ix. t> 
com]), x. 21); llis pre-existence is hinted at (Mic. v. 1 comp, 
with Isa. xlv iii. 10), and an eternal post- existence promised 
Him (Han. vii. 14), an eternal kingdom and an eternal 
priesthood (Pa. cx. 4). And if wit Ii regard to the Holy 
Spirit many passages of the Old Testament do not go beyond 
the notion of a divine energy or influence, it cannot surely he 
deuied that in others, activities are ascribed to Him which 
imply personal subsistence, as .llis striving (Gen. vi. 3), 
speaking (2 Sam. xxiii. 2j, leading (IV exlin. 10), llis being 
made giieved and made angry ^isa. lxiii. 10), to which we 
have so many parallels in the New Testament. The Spirit of 
God, moreover, is represented in the Old Testament as resting 
on Messiah in His sevenfold eradiation (Isa. xi. 2;, and as not 
only imparting Himself to individuals (Sum. xi. 25—29 ; 1 
Sam. xix. 25; 2 Kings ii. 9, 15), but as outpoured on the 
whole people of the redeemed in Messianic times (Isa. xliv. 
5) ; as the Spirit ot vision and prophecy (Joel ii. 28), of 
inward renewal and sand ideation (K/.ek. xxxvi. 27, xx\:x. 
29), of grace and prayer (Zeeh. xii. 10). 

These are only hints, but they are enough to show that the 
Old Testament attributes to th: Messiah predicates which 
belong to no mere creature, and teaches His true Godhead, 
while it ascribes a real independent activity to the Holy 
Spirit. And tin re arc also numerous indications in the Old 
Testament of a certain plurality in the divine nature, an 
organized and complex unity, a mutual indwelling and co- 
operation of the throe divine liyi»ostascs. 

Such an indication may be found in in the Hebrew name 
for God, Eloh im. The plural (as is well known) is commonly 
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used with a singular verb. S<> iu the very first words of 
Scripture (Gen. i 1), which may be said to contain the first 
trace of the doctrine of the Trinity : " In the beginning 
Elohim ” (plural) “created” (singular) “heaven and earth.*' 
This is hardly to be accounted for by the hypothesis of a 
pluralis merjex/atis, of the use of which there is no other dear 
evidence in Scripture. But even if it were so, the plural might 
still be regarded as indicating an internal divine plurality of 
powers and forms of being. The same may be said of the *' Vs ” 
in Gen. i. 2G and iii. 22 (comp. Gen. xi. 7 and Isu. vi. S), 
The hypothesis that God is here speaking of the angels as 
associated with Himself, is perfectly inadmissible, so fur, at any 
rate, as the first two passages are concerned. It would con- 
tradict all oilier teachings of Scripture, which clearly ascribe* 
to God the creation of mankind without any intervention of 
angelic agencies (Gen. ii. 7,22; Isa. xl. 12 full , \h\\ 24) 
We may sav indeed of Gen. i. 1, that we have here an intima- 
tion of the divine plurality in unity, arid unity in plurality ; 
that all .subsequent Trinitarian developments are but unlbld- 
ings of wliat is here presented in the germ. 

Again, consider what is said in Scripture of God's creating 
all things by Ilis Word (cf. John i. 1-2), and by Jlis Spirit 
moving on the face of the waters (Gen. i. 2). Comp. Ps. xxxiii 
6, “ The heavens were made by the Word of Jehovah, ami all 
the host of them by the Spirit of His mouth to which “ Word ” 
and “ Spirit” the “ Us” of Gen. i. 2G must be referred, and 
not to an association of angels. An interpretation to which 
we are the more entitled, inasmuch as several places in tin* 
Old Testament refer urniiistakeably to twofold and threefold 
self-distinctions in the divine essence, c.r /. ; “The Lord caused 
it to rain from the Lord out oi heaven” (Gen. xix. 24) ; " I 
have filled Bozalcel with the Spirit of God” (Kx. xxxi. 2 \ 
where the Lord who speaks distinguishes between Him sell and 
God (the Ka’W) as well as (the Holy) Spirit; “The Lord" 
(God the Lather) “ said unto my Lord ” (Messiah, son of 
David, who at the same time is David’s Lord, Pd. ex. 1 ] ; “ O 
God, liear for the Lord’s -sake” (Dan. ix. 17); and •■perialh 
Isa. xlviii. 16 : “From the time that it took pi ire ilium am I 
(Messiah, the servant of the Lor > , and now the Lad Gun 
hath seat me, and His Spirit” Compare abo the koido 
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(Jehovah's) proclamation concerning the name of the Lord 
(Ex. xxxiv. 5-7). 

Moreover the Word is, in the Old Testament, Mediator in 
the Lord’s redeeming work as well as in that of creation. w Ho 
sent forth His Word and healed them*' (Ps. evii. 20). To 
which, if we add the fore-cited passages wherein the future 
Messiah is designated as the Son of God, we have the Xew * 
Testament doctrine of the Word made flesh in germ and 
early development. And this will be confirmed by observa- 
tion of the divine agency in the history of the Exodus, the 
type of the redemption under the Xew Testament. There we 
sec the Angel of Jehovah, sent by God, the Father of H;3 
people (Deut. xxxii. (i), to lead them through the wilderness, 
as the angelic and quasi-human organ of His presence (Ex. 
wiii. 20, 21, xwiii. Id); and His Spirit poured out upon 
their loaders, Moses, Aaron, the seventy elders, .Joshua (Nmn. 
\i, 25, xxvii. IS ; Xeh. ix. 20). So that in after times Isaiah 
could describe the redemption train Egypt as the work of 
Jehovah, of His Angel, and Jlis Spirit (Isa. Ixiii. S-10). This 
v $ the trinity of the Old Testament “ These throe forms of 
divine manifestation dominate the whole of its history.'’ 

; Delitzsch, A }ioJntfdik t pp. 514 foil., 411, 420.) 

And lurlher, these observations enable us to trace Trini- 
tarian doctrine in the Levitieal blessing (Niuu. vi. 24-27), 
the putting of the threefold sacred name on the children of 
1 u\o*l : Tin 1 Lord bless thee and keep thee” (God the Eat her, 
Maker, and Preserver) ; the Lord make His face to shine upon 
thee, and ho gracious unto thee (God the Son, the Light of 
the vorld, full of grace and truth) ; the T ord lift up ins 
countenance unto thee and give thee pc- »’ (God the 31 Jy 
Ghost, who brings nearer and appropria cs to us the divine 
grace and peace). You will observe how here we have an 
essential unity in the thric- ..pouted Lord (Jehovah) with 
diversity of operations. 1 And to this threefold name of blessing 
here on earth, corresponds the thriee-n pealed Holy of the 
snaphiiu in the heavenly sauctuaiy (Isa. vi. 3). When 
throughout the Old Testament we find God calling Himself 
the God of Abraham, Kiac, and Jacob, — Abraham, the father 

1 T1un }K>in f luis V‘*n fully fivutel in 1 .iiithoi’s Sermons on Xum. 

V* -1 i'7 p ui tided D~i Sojtn ties lLsru. Lyiwva, lbOO. 
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who was willing to offer up his only son ; Isaac, the son who 
carried the wood of his sacrifice, and suffered himself to be laid 
thereon ; and Jacob, the founder and prototype of a spiritual 
Israel, — have we not here a prophetic type of that divine 
manifestation in which God gives up His Son as a sacrifice 
for all, and sends forth His Spirit to form a spiritual people, 
• and so reveals the sacred name of the Father, (lie Son, and the 
Holy Ghost? 

After all this, we surely cannot deny that Holy Scripture 
from the very beginning exhibits germs of Trinitarian doctrine. 
Hut these genus are not the unfolded (lower. A clear 
developed dogma of the Trinity is not to be, found in the Old 
Testament, and that for good reasons. It was all-important 
under that dispensation, that, in the face of heathen Polytheism, 
the great fundamental truth of the divine unity should be 
impressed on the religious consciousness of God's ancient 
people: “ Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one, Lord" 
Too plain an utterance of Trinitarian doctrine would in such 
times have obscured the truth of the divine unity, and misled 
into Tntheism. And for the like ymlmjo'jlc reasons our Lord 
did not at first reveal the triimity of the divine nature to 
His disciples. It was not till they had learned to believe in 
His divine Sonship, and in some measure to apprehend ili.s 
unity with the Father and pre-existence, that lie could speak 
to them of the divine person of the Second Comforter; nay, 
it was not till He had proved Himself to be the Fountain ot 
eternal life by liis own resurrection, and by His breathing on 
the apostles had kindled in their hearts the fire of the Holy 
Spirit, that He found them capable of receiving the divinest 
of mysteries, and therefore could leave behind Him as a pre- 
cious heirloom to His Church — as the deepest revelation of 
the divine nature, as the one foundation of Christian faith, 
knowledge, and practice, and as the filial seal and crown of all 
His teaching while here on earth — the great comm is-ion : “Go 
into ail the world, and make disciples of all the nation , 
baptizing them into the Xame of the Father, and o( tin* Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost/ 

The objection, therefore, so often raised, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not even founded on Scrip* me, is itself base- 
less. From the first of its pages to the hut, ScuptMo bill 
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of indications of this mystery; from the description of the 
work of creation in Gen. i, to that ot the New Jerusalem in 
the last choptei of the Apocalypse, where the living water 
(symbol of the Spirit, John \ii. 38, 39) is seen issuing from 
the throne ot God and of the Lamb. Everywhere we hear 
hints both of the personal distinctions and the unity of 
essence. A striking indication may bo found of this in the 
observation, that whereas each divine hypostasis lias a special 
work and mode ot revelation assigned Him, the oilier two 
are throughout associated with llim in its discharge. The 
creation and preservation of the universe is, for instance, the 
special work and revelation of God tin* Eat her. 15ut it is by 

1hr. Word oi His power that lie makes and upholds all things, 
and by His Spirit that life and form are given to chaos, and 
the face ot the earth continually renewed. The special work 
of the Sou is redemption, lint, heie, too, the Father sends 
and constantly co-operates and finally receives the finished 
sacrifice ; and here,, liken iso, the Spirit is co-worker. It is by 
the. Spirit that the eternal Word takes upon Him our nature, 
(lint the man Christ Jesus is anointed at His baptism and 
prepared for Ifis ministry, that He offers Himself without 
spot to God the Father, and rises again from the dead ; and 
finally, it is by the Spirit taking of the things of Christ that 
11 is redemption is applied to each believer. The special 
work of the Spirit is sanctification; but He is sent forth to 
that w'»vk by the Father and by the Son, and it is the Father’s 
will and the Son’s redemption by which He accomplishes it. 
No communion with one divine person is possible for man, 
without a like fellowship with the others. Ho that hath 
the Spirit of Christ is none of His; he tb .. denietli the Son 
hath not the Father (Horn. viii. 9 ; 1 Jolr a. 23). We might 
perhaps venture U) express this unity and distinctness of the 
divine persons in their work i manifestations by three cog- 
nate predicates of our own Teutunic speech, and that almost 
as neatly in English as in German : The Father is hdlig, the 
Holy One ; the Son, hcdnul, the Healing One ; the' Spirit, 
htiliycnd, the Hallowing One. 

And here we see — a remark of great importance in respect 
to the reproach of Tritheism so often brought against Trini- 
tarian doctrine — that what we necessarily represent to out 
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own minds, and to others, as a Trinitarian proiwa, is really iu 
its divine eternal ground the simultaneous co-working of three 
co-eternal divine hypostases. Speculatively overstepping the 
lines actually drawn in Scripture, we recognise the necessity of 
the conclusion that God could never have been Father without 
the Son, and that, therefore, the generation of the Sou is not 
• only before time, but co-eternal with the Godhead of the 
Father; and in the same way, that the procession of the Spirit 
is co-eternal too. Wo recognise also, that as: there, is but olio 
God who manifests in one, work the one eternal counsel of His 
love, and that by revealing Himself as Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
so these three factors constitute by their mutual indwelling 
and co-working the self-consciousness of the. Godhead, which 
is not to be thought of as a fourth producing them. The. 
teaching of the Church has always insisted on the unity of 
t he Godhead, and nuiintnirmd that the Father is not only God, 
but the source also of (lie Godhead, of the Son and Holy Spirit 
(Fans ]>citfftix\ and thereby has cut off’ all possible basis lbra 
charge of Tntha&m. 

And now, to gather up the threads of the whole inquiry, 
the Trinitarian doctrine of Scripture is briefly this: Tint 
Father is simply God, the God, the divine subject, the 
source and well-spring of tin* Godhead of both Son and Holy 
Spirit; the Son is God, true Godwin hypostatic distinction, 
though derived from the Father; and the Spirit is also truly 
God in a form which is predicated of the whole divine nature 
(for God is a Spirit, John iv. 24; and the Lord is the Spirit, 
2 Cor. iii. 17), but also in hypostatic distinction from the 
Father and the Son, by whom He is sent, and from whom He 
proceeds. There is therefore at once the most essential unity 
and a threefold hypostatic distinction. The divine nature 
remains undo, ided ; t lie whole Godhead (0€ottj<;) is in the Sin 
and in the Holy Spirit — in the Son (I/)gos) as God's own self- 
utterance, in ihe Spirit as the divine self-consciousness. And 
as the Son is the utfer* d thought of the Father concerning 
Himself, so it is again His office to speak out into tin* umld 
the Father’s thoughts if creation and redemption and thus 
to stand to the creatures generally, and especial I v U* man kind, 
in an original archetypal relation Jolmi. 4). And finally, as 
the Son is thus the archetypal arid ideal principle of media- 
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tion between God and the world, of creation and of redemp- 
tion, so the Holy Spirit is the real or efficient principle, 
effecting and individualizing all the creative and redeeming 
energies of the Father and the Son, applying, for instance, to 
each individual believer the justification ideally {is. in the 
idea or thought of God) accomplished by the Son, and so # 
effecting a real sanctification and regeneration (Eph. ii. IS ; * 
1 Cor. xii. 3): in which process He takes, indeed, everything 
from the Son, the real and actual having always the ideal and 
transcendent for its ultimate ground and condition. 

And if from this point we now look back on those dog- 
matic statements of the Athanasian Creed from which we 
started, we shall find them confirmed iu essentials by Holy 
Scripture ; the Son and the Holy Spirit are with their imma- 
nence in the Father yet distinct persons, and with their 
distinct personality they continue immanent. Therefore, 
neither may we confound the three persons nor divide the 
one substance. And if the definitions of that formulary go 
somewhat beyond the teaching of Scripture and of the earlier 
Church, in the absolute equalization of the divine persons 
(none before or after, none greater or less), to the partial 
obscuration of the truth of the derivation and subordination of 
the Soli and Holy Spirit in the co-equal Godhead, it must 
nevertheless lie acknowledged that the Church possesses and 
guards in the Athanasian Creed an invaluable restraint and 
bulwark against speculative errors, whether of a tritheistic or 
duistic or pantheistic tendency. 

At the same time, it must further be acknowledged that 
these definitions and distinctions are not sufficient tobiidge 
over the chasm which still yawns between \ uith and Reason. 
The old question is evermore recurring : How can the unity of 
one being or substance admit of a threefold self-consciousness ? 
How can there be one sub ^ ace in three distinct persons, 
and with three distinct personal activities ? Eighteen centuries 
of toilsome thought have not succeeded in solving this enigma* 
The most recent efforts of Speculative Theology make us only 
feel more acutely that here we stand in presence of the 
mystery of all mysteries, and see only darkly as through a 
mirror of obscure reflection. " It is a truth ” (to use the noble 
words of Hilary of Poitiers) * which lies beyond the domain 
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of hitman language, beyond the scope of sense, beyond the com- 
prehension of reason. The archangels know it not, the angels 
understand it not, the ages do not comprehend it. no prophet 
has discovered it, no apostle explored it, the Son Himself has 
not made it fully known.” Divine mysteries cannot, and wero 
never intended to be made perfectly plausible to huninu reason ; 
they are, and must be, in the first instance, matters of faith. 

On the other hand, it is no less certain that they must also 
present points of contact lor our apprehension ; the believing 
inquirer seeks for a reason for the laith that is in him, and to 
penetrate more and more with intelligent understanding into 
its depths (see above, Loot. II. 3). It is given to him not 
only to belie.ve, but also to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven (Matt. xiii. 11). And this is the case with the 
fundamental doctrine of the liolv Trinity. The revelations of 
Scripture on this subject, however inadequate may be the 
forms given to them in the systems of earlier and later 
theology, are not only of the last importance for our knowledge 
of God, of man, and of the universe ; but also present so many 
aids to fruitful meditation, and are themselves in so many 
ways confirmed by the witness of history and the soundest 
results of rational speculation, that only the most indolent 
superficiality would pretend to reject them unexamined. So 
much has been effected in our own day for the illustration of 
this doctrine, in the departments of scriptural exegesis and 
philosophical speculation, as well as in that of dogmatic and 
historical theology, that we have already sufficient grounds of 
reason for our adherence to this the apostolic faitli ; which, 
not having its source in mere reason, is above but not against 
it. Only, he who would enter into this as into any other 
truth, must have his standing in it before he can understand. 
But, whosoc ver, not in the carping, one-sided spirit of men* 
intellectual exercise, but in -the practical way of both mural 
and intellectual self-surrender to the quickening and illumi- 
nating influences of the triune Godhead, seeks to apprehend 
this truth of the divim nature, to him an ever-widening field 
of rational inquiry will be revealed, and he will learn more and 
more to find in this mystery a key to the understanding of the 
deepest enigmas of his own nature and that of the world around 
him. This will be clear to us if, in conclusion, we proceed — 
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B. To examine the results just arrived at by the light of 
our present advances in thought and knowledge. We shall 
see how many collateral snpjwrts may be derived from history 
and philosophy in support of this truth . Supports they mast 
he, not positive proofs ; for such can never be alleged in respect 
of a divine mystery. We shall proceed to ask: (a) Whether 
the history of reliyiovs thought and development does not bear 
witness to our Trinitarian faith, and that both positively and 
negatively? (b) What advantages the Trinitarian conception 
affords iu respect of our theological and cosmological know- 
ledge ? And then, what arguments of a speculative character 
in favour of the doctrine may ho drawn ( c ) from a considera- 
tion of the divine nature; (d) from a study of human nature 
and the visible universe ; and (<■) from the testimony of modern 
philoscpdiy ? 

(a) The history of the chief religions of the world itself 
affords so many collateral supports to our Trinitarian concep- 
tion of God, as to have given rise to the assertion that primeval 
humanity must in some shape or other have possessed the 
knowledge of the triune God, which thence was transmitted 
in a distorted form to the heathen religions. For we find 
traces of it, not only here and there, but in the mythologies 
of all nations. In any case, it is certain that in a very early 
ago men learned to look upon three as the perfect number, 
expressing absolute harmony, and uniting in itself beginning, 
middle, and end. Hence a trinity of deities in common to all 
nations f We give a few instances. The Emperor of China 
oilers once every year a sacrifice to the Spirit of Trinity 
and Unity. Lao-tse the great philosopher to whom the 
Chinese pay almost divine honours (60*< n.c.), says: Tao 
(ve. the intelligent principle of all being; is by nature one : 
the first begat the second; both together brought forth, the 
third ; these three made ul: tilings. We are more familiar 
with the Indian Xrimurti (Trinity), Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, who are also represented and worshipped as three 
persons, though the original divine principle, Brahm, is but 
one. One of the Purannns (their sacred writings) plainly 
declares that the great unity is to be distinctly recognised as 

1 Passages iu Verification of the statements here made, are quoted by Keer) in 
his work Vie SchOpfatvj u. die Lehre vom Patadit*, p. 159 et ss. 
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three Gods in one person. In a commentary on the Rigveda 
(a book of sacred hymns coll oc ted between 1300 and. 600 
r>.a) it is said : There are three Deities, but there is only one 
Godhead, the great souL The so-called Chaldmn Oracle says : 
“ The Unity brought forth the Duality which dwells with it 
and shines in intellectual light; from these proceeded the 
Trinity which shines through the whole world. The names 
of the Chaldean Trinity are A nos, Illinos, A os. In like 
manner we find a Divine Trinity among the Babylonians 
(witness the three images in tho temple of Heins), the 
Phoenicians (Ulmnus, Ulosuros, El inn), ami the Egyptians 
fKneph or xVmmun, Phthas, and Osiris). The divinities of 
fjVm-tf were grouped by mythologers both in a successive 
{Uranos, Chrunos, Zeus) and a simultaneous Trinity (Zeus, 
Poseidon, Aidonmis). The coinage of the Dalai J.avia (in 
Thibet) is stamped with a representation of a threefold 
divinity. A coin, supposed to be Tatarian. and preserved in 
the Imperial collection at St. Petersburg, bears the impress of 
a human figure with three heads, and on the reverse the 
inscription : “ Glorious and holy picture of tho Godhead, to be 
contemplated in three forms.” 

So, too, in the Keltic, Germanic, rmd Slavic mythology we 
find the same idea of a Divine Trinity; amongst the Irish 
(Kriosan, Bioserm, Siva), the Scandinavians (Thor, Woden, 
Fricco), tho ancient Prussians (Potriinpos, Perkunos, Pik olios;, 
and the Pomeranians and Wends (whose God was named 
Trjglav, i.c. the three-headed). The Jidda teaches that the 
earth was created by Odin, Vile and Ve, or by Odin, Thor, 
and Freya. And, finally, the ancient Americans worshipped 
the sun under three images, which they called Father, Son, 
and Brother Sun. One of their great idols was called Tanga- 
langa, i,c. One in Three and Three in One. The three Gods 
who emanated from the original Spirit they called Triuimaaka, 
i,e. Trinity. 

Do not all these coincidences serve as an indirec t proof 
that we are justified in holding that Eloliim, the oldest divine 
name in Scripture, contains an indication of the Trinity in its 
plural form ? And does not this strange agreement compel 
us to acknowledge that Schelling was right when he said : 
“ The philosophy of mythology proves that a Trinity of Panne 
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Potent ialities is the root from which have grown the religious ideas 
of all nations of any importance that are kuown to us”? In 
a former passage we confronted Atheism with the fact, noticed 
even by heathens themselves, that all nations are agreed in 
worshipping some higher Being; and we regarded this as a 
proof that our consciousness of God does not deceive us. 
Now we may point those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
to this general agreement of all nations, as a proof for the truth 
of our Christian conception of God ; while, by the pr-Christian 
origin of these mythologies, we are guarded against tho objec- 
tion that these Trinitarian ideas might have proceeded from the 
inlluence of Christian ideas upon the heathen legends. "This 
idea does not exist because there is such a thing as Chris- 
tianity; on the contrary, Christianity exists because this idea 
is the most original of all” (Sclielling). 

But in addition to this positive argument in favour of 
Trinitarianism, the history of religions furnishes us with a no 
less important negative support in the example of those 
nations whose creed lias remained an abstract Monotheism — the 
.lews and the Mohammedans. Here we see that the mere 
abstract unity of the Godhead, which does not include a 
multiplicity, soon leads to a cold and lifeless Deism; and as 
soon as it has reached this point, is forced to sock refresh- 
ment from the pantheistic religions of nature. After the Jews 
and Mohammedans had rejected the idea of a Son who is of 
the same divine essence with His Father as idolatry, they 
were fated to find their absolutely monotheistic conception of God 
vttcrly empty and lifeless , so that they yearned after the warm 
vitality of Pantheism. This is a phenomenon which is clearly 
evident from the history of the Jewish philosophers (especially 
Spinoza), as well as of the Indian and Vo Aan pantheists. And 
so, too, it could not but happen that philosophical Pantheism 
should tread on the heels o f ‘ German Deism and Kationalism. 
As long as Theism distinguishes only between God and the 
world, and not between God and God, it will always have a 
tendency to Pantheism, or to some other denial of absolute 
Being. "The abstract and absolutely monotheistic philo- 
sophers underwent just that fate which Schiller describes in 
The Gods of Greece. Fulness anil vitality vanished with reve- 
lation ; One has taken to Himself all life, and neutralizes all 
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the vital fulness of nature. We no longer feel love or joy. 
There is but One, around whom all things move, and He is a 
cold, mathematical quantity, a point of pure abstraction. This, 
assuredly, is the meaning of Schiller s poem” (Nitxach). Hence 
we can well understand lus plaintive lament : — 

» ** A desert chill around ns lies, 

Devoid of Jiff and warmth divine ; 

Jhin shadows flit before our eye#, 

\Vli«re once a world of grans did shine. 

“ The blooms of ancient faiths insist flit 
Hrfom n northern blast, that One, 

Enriched by nil their spoils, may sit 
High on a barren, cheerless throw.'* 

Put if a Christian poet could thus sing, it is still more 
natural that non-Christian monotheists of this class should 
yearn after the freshness and fulness of nature's life. Back- 
wards they could not go to the polytheistic religion of nature, 
since they had already attained to the conception of the 
divine unity, and hence they had no choice but to sink this 
unity in matter, and turn In Pantheism. 

If, then, we put the question, Bow is Monotheism to he yrr- 
&*rvul from sinking buck again into the deification of nature? 
the answer will he, Only through belief in the. Trinity. Poly- 
theism contains a bare contradiction (for the god who lms 
other gods beside him is for that very reason not god, not. 
the highest being, not almighty, etc.). The untenublenc.ss of 
Pantheism wc have already seen. Abstract Monotheism 1ms 
too little life-blood to offer an enduring resistance to the pan- 
theistic deification of nature. \Vhat remains open to us hut 
the doctrine of the Trinity? In it we have a Unity; not 
however, unloving and Unless, a cold numerical One, hut a 
complex of living and loving energies,- — a living Unity em- 
bracing a Plurality, and bearing the sacred name ot Father, 
Son, and .‘Spirit. 

(&) This ‘brings us to the great advantages derived from the 
Trinitarian conception, in respect to the knowledge of God in 
general, and His relation to the world and to man. 

We have already remarked, that the fulne^ of God’s being 
cannot he contained in an abstract Unity, and )ct that Hi* 
absolute personality must have unity for its fum* , mental 
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attribute. Here we find both of these in vital inturpenetra* 
tion. God is One it is true, but at the same time He is the 
Living One, the organic fulness of power and love, and thus 
aloue is the conception of a truly living God actuallj r realized. 

Furthermore, the conception of the triune God furnishes us 
with the fiolc bridge that can fill up the breach between God and 
the world. None but this can fill up the void which separates 
the transcendent unity of God from the rich and manifold 
organization of natural life. Here we see the possibility of 
the worlds creation by the premundane Word of God and 
Ilis Spirit, whose work it is to realize the divine thoughts. 
The Word is the image of the invisible God, and the first- 
born before all creatures, in which God sees as it were His 
utter ajo t and stands in relation to Himself, and through 
which also Ue can place Himself in relation to other beings. 
This Word, which finally becomes incarnate in order to do 
and suffer for mankind, and the Spirit who by His power 
begets fresh life, both stand between God and the world 
as mediate causes, which not only render the creation of the 
world a possibility, but also guarantee the divine presence 
in it, and its return to God. Here, then, we have all the 
fulness and freshness of Pantheism combined with the truth 
of Monotheism, whilst the element in which the latter is 
wanting, viz. a real connecting link between God and the 
world, is here supplied to us. Philosophy has not been slow' 
lo recognise these advantages, and to turn them to account in 
her speculations, as we shall see hereafter. 

Here, first of all, we have a connecting link between God 
and man in the person of the Incarnate T.jgos, who is the 
eternal Archetype of the whole creation and especially of 
man , 1 and who, for all future rcons, will be the head of the 
whole body. Here, too, the spiritual chasm which yawns 
between sinful man and thu absolutely sinless God-man, is 
filled up by the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Ilence the doctrine of the Trinity affo/ds the 
moot important aids in determining our practical relation to 
God. We have seen that our religious need can only be fully 

1 Bv this we do not mean to a linn that the incarnation of the Logos was 
necessary per 4e y apart from the sin of man ; since, on the contrary, Scripture 
Always represents it as ordained by they We mercy of God on account of sin. 
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satisfied by the idea of God as the eternal and all-holy love. 
The belief in this love must revert to the idea of the love 
which the Father bears to His only-begotten Son, and it can 
only be perfected practically as well as theoretically by a 
knowledge of the perfect and eternal object of the divine self- 
knowledge and self-love. So, too, a real belief in the self- 
* communication of this love can only be vitalized and preserved 
from error by the Trinitarian doctrine of the Holy Spirit 

From all this it follows, that the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
consummation ami the only perfect protection of Theism. Wo 
have already shown that the tkeistic conception of God is the 
only true one ; and we may now add, that if this theistic 
conception is to he effectually guarded against Atheism, 
Polytheism, Pantheism, Dualism, and Deism, it must be ex- 
panded into the Trinitarian idea. No true Theism without the 
Trinity. The One absolute Personality as such can only be 
the triune God. Trinifurianism is no less true and necessary 
than Theism ; and what we adduced as proofs for the latter, 
are mediate arguments fur the former also. 

(c) In addition to this, Speculative Theology furnishes us with 
many collateral arguments in favour of the truth and the 
intrinsic necessity of the Trinitarian doctrine. Many attempts 
have been made by modern theologians to derive, the Trinitarian 
view of God from a consideration of the Divine essence itself. 
Of course, they are but attempts, and not perfectly successful 
or adequate explanations. In all such speculations it behoves 
us to take great care that we do not pass from the diflicult to 
the unintelligible ; bearing this in mind, I would lay before 
you some of the most important of these tentative theories. 
They start partly from the sdf-conscioiwuss of God, partly from 
the idea of the Absolute Love. 

Nitzsch remarks that the Divine Ego, in order to have a 
really living personality, must not only view its second niht r 
self as an object, but also revert to itself by a further act us a 
third subject, as that u, comprehends its alter ego as the real 
image of itself. "If G »d be conceived as the pnm.d Kgo, and 
from this basis begets an objective alter Ego , this limsis and 
antithesis still remain severed or mcomplute until a third Kgo 
proceeds from the Divine essence through the medium of the 
second, and thus the personality is fully coi^ummat'jd. 1 ’ 
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Modem religious philosophers have often reasoned thus; 
God must be personal, since He is the presupposition of mr 
personality. The essence of personality is to comprehend it- 
self, or to distinguish in itself the comprehending and the 
comprehended. The equality of these two elements must be 
developed into unity, but in such a way that they shall not 
coincide in absolute identity. This can only be brought* 
about by their mutual union in a third factor. Hence three 
persons, I, thou, and he, are indispensable to self-comprehension. 
Thus the Three Persons of the Godhead presuppose each 
other; they are in one another, and yet distinct fnot separate), 
so that each of the three Persons is I, Thou, and He, because 
personality includes the possibility and reality of self-trans- 
position . 1 

Others argue thus : The Divine nature must be primarily 
conceived of as Being, as Necessity (Father), but at the same 1 , 
time as Action, as freedom (Son) ; the mediation of both these 
factors being effected by Love (the Holy Spirit). 

The interpretations drawn by Liebner, Sartorius, and others 
from the idea of love are clearer. The Trinity in Unity and 
absolute Personality, replete with truly moral and actually 
wrought out personal life, pertains to God, because lie is Love, 
not because He is a self-conscious Spirit. For absolute Love 
demands a process of self-communication, which in its highest 
perfection must be trinitarian. Love is the transposition of 
ones if into another person as his second self [alter <tp). God, 
who is Love, must therefore transpose Himself into Ills second 
Self, which as such is of the same Divine nature, since other- 
wise the act of self-transposition would nni be perfect. No 
less necessary, however, is the conception «>f a third homo- 
geneous Self, by which the infinite equality is mediated so as 
to produce harmonious unity in distinctions. This act it is 
which permanently fixes tlv divine personality ; for mere self- 
transposition would be equal to infinite restlessness. Thus 
God is one person in three persons, each of which is only in 
and through the others ; and this apparent contradiction, that 
frcveral persons should be one, and have their full personality 

1 CT. ** T'f ^ ilosopbisoh Icritischcji Onindsatze tier Sclbstvor&ns- 

sprung, oder die Beligioiisphilosophie/' p. 91 et *>s . ; also the passage above 
tjuoiod : 1 am He." 
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only in this unity, is solved only by the principle of love 
(Liebner). 

This idea is very beautifully woiked out by Sarfcorius. 
"God is love — personal, primal Io\c. What can Ho more 
delight to say than “ Mv Moved *’ 1 God is the Father, the 
eternal Father. What is the Futhei\ eternal and dearest 
•Word other than Son, Moved Sun (Matt m 17) > Through 
the eternal Son, God is the eternal Father, tin* eternally loving 
and eternally loved One , the eternal 1 and the eternal Thou, 
ns Christ adduces His Father in loving converse (John xvii. 
24b And this Low is as ready to impart itsilf, us perfect 
and as ereat as God whose essence it is , and tin iciore the Son 
is not les^ than tlte Father, nor does lie differ imm Hun either 
m essence or in migin How small would be the Fatherhood 
iwie the Son but half God ! We mu c t distinguish between 
the low whuh Ittr/tfs the Son and that whuh ll> so’ Hun, 
the love ot the well-pleased Father, and np un, the answtnwf 
love on tin* Sons pal t The bienth ot tint blessing and 
arisweimg low is tli e fynnt Hut weie He o,tht bieath, and 
not a poison, the glonfmitinn of the Father and Son through 
the Sjmit would he egoistical This egoistical element is 
i amoved only if tin* Spirit who glonties the Father and the 
Son is Himself a person ” 

Tlie meaning of tins sentiment is as follows: Love always 
includes delight m the ob|e<t lo\cd Jf this object be nn 
entirely sej umte pei'-on, tlie ]>untv of my love is not sullied 
by my delight Hut this is not the ease with ( rod r l lie 
object of His love is not a person outside of linn, but II is 
second Self. Here, therefoio, the delight in another is at the 
hame time delight m HuumII fn order, therefoio, that tin** 
delight may not appear as k*M set king egotism, God has (md- 
mittecl this I light m Himself to a third Pei son, which ifpie- 
sents the mutual delight of Father and Son in iar]i otlur , 
and this V* 1 on is tlie Holv Spirit When the Kalin i nil* ml 
Himself, Hi becrafc the ^ n, tlie eternal Word lint no spec* h 
can talce place witlmc" breathing, and the l»i< nh ul tint 
spoken W ord was hypo utized m the Spm l, wlmh nj>n nt^ 
the delight of the Divine Love. 

In a similar manner, Delitzsn has rermth atf'mptcd to 
reconcile the tur Italian passages of TTol \ rv? [‘ii* n,t' tho 
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idea of God as contained in our reason. The triune God is — 
1. Absolute Lift , the impulse of whose development is an act 
of will; in Him existence and will, necessity and freedom, 
interpenetrate each other. This Life is unfolded within the 
Divine Being without counteraction from the world; it is self- 
iilled and sell-consummated. But being such, it cannot be 
otherwise conceived than as a life of love. Hence the triune 
God is — 2. Absolute Love. The object of this love cannot be 
the world, — since, then, God would not be love in Himself, — 
but only His alter ego, the Son ; whereas the Holy Ghost con- 
summates the mutual relationship between the Father and the 
Son, as it were, in a perfect circle of divine love. But both 
these conceptions of life and love point only to the personality 
of the Father and the Son, not to that of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence, finally, the triune God must be conceived of — 3. As 
Absolute Organism, which unites in itself the essential charac- 
teristics of nature (substantial objectivity without self-con- 
sciousness) and spirit (self-consciousness without substantial 
objectivity). As the highest identity, it must combine these 
two factors, which in the world are separated ; the latter 
raises it above created nature, the former above created spirit, 
so that it embraces both. — Dclitzscli, Apologctilc, p. 277 et ss. 

Whatever objections may be raised against the force ot 
such arguments, especially as regards the personality of the 
Spirit, yet thus much, at least, is clear and certain: Bemuse 
God %s love , therefore there must be distinctions in Him , which, 
however, bg love are again brought into unity. The object of tills 
(intra-divine) love can be nothing less important than God 
Himself, else this love would not be fully justified ; nor can it 
be anything outside of God, else God’s intrinsic nature would 
not be love. For both reasons this object cannot be the 
transitory world, but only the eternal Son, who is of the same 
essence with the Father. How this love preserves its equili- 
brium, or its unselfishness and purity through the Holy Ghost 
as the third Fcrson, this must remain to ns a mystery so 
long as the spirit of selfishness and sin is not overcome, and 
hinders even our self-knowledge, to say nothing of our know- 
ledge of God, which is brought about by the surrender of our- 
selves to Him. The practical gist of this doctrine is simply 
this, to proclaim that God is eternal and 'perfect love , and that the 
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historical revelation of His love in Christ corresponds to 
His eternal essence, in whose everlasting sell-distinction and 
self-compreliension into unity the divine life is changelessly 
evolved. 

(d) Another and more obvious series of collateral supports 
for the doctrine of the Trinity, may be found in a consideration 
# of His image as reflected iu our own human nature , and in 
creation generally. For if Cod be indeed Trinity in Unity, 
then there is every reason to suppose that the works of His 
hands should, in some degree at least, reflect His nature, and 
especially that man, who is created in the image ot’ God 
should evince in His nature certain analogies which indicate a 
triune Creator. 

And what an abundance of such indications meets our eye, 
so long as we do not forget that we cannot expect to find 
within the limits of created life analogies perfectly correspond- 
ing with that which is incomparable and unique ! Christian 
thinkers, even in olden times, discovered traces of the Trinity 
in the life of the human spirit ; and hence Augustine ami 
others speak of a human trinity, consisting in the threefold 
function of feeling, thought, and will, And, indeed, these 
principal faculties of the spirit present us, as it wore, with a 
threefold cord, the threads of which are distinct and yet one, 
and they give us some idea of the united and harmonious 
co-operation of the three Divine Persons. No single om* 
of these three functions of feeling, thought, and will can \nr * 
exercised without the simultaneous activity of the others 
“ Thus the spiritual life of man is, in fact, always a multipli- 
city of intermingling actions. In this intermingled action I 
see a picture of the threefold divine life, showing how every 
vital act of one Person calls forth and is necessarily accom- 
panied by v corresponding act of both the others ; so that the 
vital movements of any one Person posit those of the othom” 
(Gess), just as we have seen in the work of creation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification. But .just as with the soul, its thro" 
functions may he disli iguiahed, but not separated, so, too, in 
the case of the three Persons who form the one Divine Being. 

In like manner, the process of our thought will io plain to 
us in some degree the pre-cxistence of the Son as the Logos 
or Word of the Father. In our human consciousness a obtain 
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thought always simultaneously produces the corresponding 
word ; we can only think in conceptions and words, for our 
thought is inward speech. So, too, God’s thought ot Himself 
necessitates the utterance of the Word which represents this 
primal Thought; but the divine utterance is at the same time 
u real act, and hence this inner Word in God is a Being equal 
to Him. True, in our human self-consciousness we do not, by 
conceiving ourselves, produce a second self; we all the time 
have only one (go. But we are only creatures, not the 
creative source of life; and even our human consciousness is 
still imperfect. But the case is different with God, who is 
the eternal and almighty source ot life and power. His self- 
consciousness is absolutely perfect, and hence the intellectual 
image of Himself, which lie has conceived, may become a real 
substantial antitype of the Father. la any case, we have an 
analogy to the Trinity in the thought, its product the word, 
and the unity of both, the spirit In addition to tins argument 
for the personality of the Divine Word as d ravin from our 
intellectual consciousness, we find that a similar argument for 
the personality of the Spirit may be drawn from our nligious 
consciousness. Faith tolls us that the Spirit is giving us true 
personality in the sight of God. and that without Him we 
cannot in any way attain to full, firm, Godlike personality. 
But, as we have already remarked, that which tends to pro- 
mote true personality cannot in itself be impersonal. 

Moreover, let us remember that the fundamental form of all 
synltu', which governs our thought and our speech, is a trijdicity 
which contains a unity, or a unity which devclopes into tri- 
plicity. For every sentence consists of subject, predicate, 
and copula — three parts, which together express one thought. 
Indeed, every conception 44 has something of the trinity,” 
since in it is the union of subject and predicate, which does 
away with their distinction The fundamental schema of all 
spiritual development is always position, contraposition, higher 
unity of both (thesis, antithesis, synthesis). Everywhere three 
is die fundamental number of the self-reverting process. 

As in the human spirit, so, too, in the outward world of nature, 
there are certain indications and reflections of the Trinity. 
This truth is not only revealed in Scripture, and confirmed by 
history and intellectual speculation, but it is, so to speak. 
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omnipresent thionghout the world We constantly see one 
hje in anxious Dumbos, in each one it acts in a special 
manner, yet xn all it is one and the Mine In the one «#n 
we see light and uarmih as different, and yet mteimmglmg 
and co-opeuitmg foues We ha\e tlic on< s juice divided xnt > 
thiee dimension* ot length, hieadth, and height, time, similaily , 
• into past, piesent, and luture t all bodies into solid, liquid, 
and gaseous In analogy with the three parts required to 
form a sentence, \u imd that the Kingdom of sound is governed 
by the tmul, as the ba*is ot nil chords , nor dues this destroy 
tht original umt\ of the key-note, but, on the contrary, makes 
it an oiganized unity embracing inultipliiiU Wlut lenuuk- 
nbh analogies me shown b) the law’s ot (oloui ami of light f 
The thm fuiuhmental (olouis, ied yellow, and blue, dis- 
sohe into the imit> ot white light, so that an Knghsh nituiah^t 
(0 Wood w aid) might well tall tins white light a tunitv in 
unity l>ut tlif) coalesce m such a manner, “ th it ea<h ot the 
three i<u ^ pies* i\ts its distinct n e at tribute lied is tin ealont , 
yellow the luminous, blue tin* chemical (actum) ray ’ 1 God 

1 Cf C V u xlw u 1, lanuhar Introduction to the Study qf Light If it is pci 
imssiblt* to foil jw this analogy out fmtlur, uc should say that tin «h1mk i i\ 
c\ j I tutiy roiusp mis to tin l atlm, the warm Source of lift , the luminous i t> 
t ) the Son, tht Li^ht of the worl 1 ami tin (lxmic il ray to the Spirit, whi li 
juuks into the mm most recesses of the heart, and imbues it with prrulnr 
qualities and foiccs One of the uiatmuH givui by Woodwaul ih \u\ mi,-, 
^e^tivc Some plants ( u< urn litre uni unions) wi rt put under a gla*<s whi h 
was so coloured as to absorb tin bluo ft In mical) rn\H of light The tonwjut a 
was, tha f the pi mts grew with the gu itest rapidity, and put forth luxuniint 
llosaoius, but just as qutiUy thc> fadrd awa> again, without bringing fruit 
.Does not this look like a pln^cul nfh tiou of the I'hriatitin prictpl, t Qiun li 
not the Spmt, because without Him no real fruit tan riptn? (1 r Ih<s< v is 
Oal v 22 ) How mightily did men multiply la fore the flood! but bnausi 
they utterly with hew thtinwlvcs fiom the influence of the Spirit, tli y <nl> 
ripened, withoi t fimt, for a sudden d ith True, fiom a strictly scnntih j ml 
of view, we can * attach much w right toMuh theosoplneil indn itions 
thus much we may affirm re putmg certain fundamental piinnphs fsu h «s 
light, life, cte \ which occur in the region of intellect, physics an i in i - 
that m them t it whole enigma <f the world and its histojy li s hid, and tint 1 y 
means ofjtliem w< must en«h v r t) ascend from our dis ursiv* i iti ml kin v 
ledge to a central intuition o th ultimate and uni vex sal < tis f h >nru 
The man who has no presentui * it of this is incapable ot ent un h h t an} ) i 
toaud speculative philosophy. In this then lit* a clue to if ft n ] h >{ ki ov 
ledge, lo$t to man since his banishment from paid lit* , 1 ut nf wl h « atftu l 
fragments at least may be found. To coll t these, is the uftiunft task oi all 
acicnee. 
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is Light ; and, verily, natural light, the first of His creatures, 
hears the immediate impress of His triune Being! 

Xo less does the number three govern the arrangement of 
Nature's forces; whether we adopt the classification of Ohm, 1 
who divides the fundamental forces into those of “ attraction* 
tension, and polarity/’ or the more general enumeration, attrac- 
tion, repulsion , equilibrium . The whole ot nature is ruled by • 
the law of polarity, with its two magnetic poles and their 
equipoise. Positive and negative electricity are balanced by 
the electric spark The entire development of the vegetable 
world takes place in a process of three degrees. First, the 
self-enclosed potential unity (seed, germinal cell, root), then 
the sell-development into multiplicity (inward dilation and 
ramification of the germ, intern), and, finally, conclusion of the 
multiplicity in organized unity (leaf, fruit, return to the seed 
and germinal cell). 

Is not the eternal Origin of life visible in all these things 
in a thousand pictures ? Were we not right in saying that 
the idea of the Trinity was omnipresent ? Xot only do we bear 
it in our own spirit as the ruling law of all its vital functions; 
not only do we see it shine forth in the religions of all nations 
as a dark presentiment common to all: Nature herself reflects 
this truth “as in a thousand mirrors ; everywhere we hear its 
harmony, we see its brightness, and feel it looking at us 
through a thousand eyes” (Delitzsch, uli sup. pp. 282-2S6). 

(e) No wonder that philosophy too — and that not only the 
old mystic theosophical speculation, but also modern idealism, 
with all the acuteness of its dialectics — has taken up the idea 
of a triune God, and endeavoured to comprelu nd and to prove 
it. True, they have often ended in proving the truth of an 
utterance once made by a profound divine in respect of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and winch I would beg my readers to 
lay to heart “ If we go too deeply, and yet not deeply enough 
into this matter, we shall be blinded by this sun.” They have 
also confirmed our remarks as to the achievements of independent 
reason, which, with haughty self-sufficiency, despises tHe light 
of revelation, and therefore can attain to no sure and positive 
results. But still their effort* show us that modern philosophy 
(from Jacob Boh me onwards) feels that this doctrine is the trm 
1 Die Drekinigkeit der Kraft , Ntimbcrg, 1856, 
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solution of the world's enigma. Moreover, these philosophical 
investigations cast a strong light on the unconscionable super- 
ficiality and short-sighted ness of those who most reject this 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith untested, without 
a notion of its deep religious, philosophical, and historical 
import. 

• Hegel calls the idea, of the Trinity “ the pivot of the world,” 
According to him, the Father in God ns self-cxi stent, or as 
it were self-enclosed ; He discloses Himself as the Son, and 
in this form takes upon Him the form of individual being, 
thereby compensating the contrariety between the Absolute 
and the Individual. The latter, however, is not tho adequate 
form of absolute being; therefore it undergoes death, and rises 
again as the Spirit; — or, in other words, the Father is God 
in the abstract, mere universality; the Son is infinite particu- 
larity; the Spirit is phonomcnality or individuality as such 
( Ilf! i r jiom)>h it <>s. iii.). True, the entire groundwork of this 
view is pantheistic, and the difference between it and the 
biblical doctrine is evident. For acecordii% v ib Hegel, Faster, 
Son, and Spirit successively change, iatS each other, whfrons 
Scripture teaches that they exis^lmultaneously with and ip 
each other. Hut in any case we see how deeply the concep- 
tion of tho Trinity is interwoven with llcgel’ft system. 

Schelling has followed out this idea far more fully, and in 

-bis Ph'dowphif. (hr Qffcnhanrnrj he approaches vdy closely 
to the Christian view. God is the perfect Spirit in three 
forms; proceeding from Himself, existing by Himself, and 
reverting to Himself. The Father is the Author of matter, 
the Son the Author of form, and the Spirit the ultimate Cause 
of tho world as the unity of both. Hence the world is created 
by the Father, through the Son, to tho Holy Ghost. A Mil! 
greatei affinity to the Christian doctrine is shown by the specu- 
lations of Bander (according to whom the divinity of the three 
Persons proceeds from the Father, their personality from the 
Son, and their spirituality from the Holy Spirit) and J. IT. 
Fichte "who distinguisl e v between a real objective and an ideal 
subjective aspect ol th; Divine essence, combined in a third 
and higher principle, viz. that of volition or of love. 

These instances will suffice to make us comprehend what a 
philosopher some years ago most truly remarked : * Tbs wo- 
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cep f ions of speculative philosophy , where they arc most profound , 
come nearest to the Christian doctrine; nor need we be anxious 
lest speculative philosophy should ever reach a height fro^n 
which it may look down and say that the Christian element 
is left behind. No thought can transcend the Christian idea, 
for it is truth in itself” (Braniss). 

Thus we are from all quarters forcibly referred to the idea 
of the Trinity ; and should we ever be tempted to saeriiiee the 
Trinity to the Unity, it will be well to remember that the 
scriptural and Christian conception of God is justified and 
proved, as far as a mystery can be, by history and science, by 
nature and philosophy. 

We may apply to the doclriue of the Trinity the beautiful 
words uttered by Vinet, when speaking of love : “ It is a 
mystery, the greatest of all mysteries, and tin* key of all 
mysteries, but itself has no key” The collateral arguments 
which we have adduced are by no means keys that can open 
tliis mystery, but they are handles for our intellect and 
imagination, which give us sufficient cause not to reject this 
doctrine as irrational. Indeed, they show that the idea of the 
Trinity is really tlic hey to a comprehension of the ultimate world - 
enigmas; of the world’s eternal pre-condition in God; of 
its creation, redemption, and consummation. Without this 
doctrine. Scripture is to us a sealed book ; without it, we our- 
selves and the world’s history are a dark riddle. For these 
reasons we ought thankfully to accept the revelation of this 
truth. True, this is a problem, the rational solution of which 
in this life is and must remain mere patchwork ; but even 
this patchwork is far deeper and more valuable for our know- 
ledge as a whole (to say nothing of om practical religion) 
than all that tho cheap wisdom of the sheet can bring forward 
in objection. And so, too, the mere struggle to solve this 
problem, even though it should be without results, is of in- 
finitely greater value than the ready rejection which we so 
often hear from the intellectual slothfulness of unbelief. 

The conclusion already arrived at (Lect. II.) with* regard 
to the relationship between reason and revelation, has there 
been perfectly confirmed, and that in the case of that very 
article of our belief which is most difficult for the intel- 
lect. We have seen that philosophy and faith, reason and 
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revelation, ctc by no means natural enemies ; on the contrary, 
if rightly used, they demand, they support, they supplement 
each other. More than this. We have seen that the darker 
die revelation the greater is the reward, both for laith and 
knowledge, which awaits those who gradually penetrate into 
it. Just because the doctrine of the Trinity is the most 
• obscure and enigmatic revelation of God, therefore to him w ho 
penetrates into it with earnest searchings the profoundest 
depths of knowledge will he opened, and what is apparently 
self-contradictory w ill appear more and more in grand harmony 
and intrinsic necessity. At first it appears to be quite con- 
trary to reason, afterwards reason is more and more in favour 
of it, and finally it cannot give it up, it becomes indispensable 
for her entire knowledge of God and the world. 

We have seen that just the contrary is the case with the 
false non -biblical conceptions of God. At first they please 
our reason, and look as if they could give a simple solution of 
all enigmas. But the more deeply reason goes to work with 
them, the less satisfactory do they become ; the more do 
enigmas, obscurities, aye, contradictions appear, till at length 
it is evident that the whole fabric rests on unproven and 
untenable assumptions, and that those conceptions really gi\e 
none of those explanations which they at first promised. 

But if by reason of this profound agreement between tin*, 
testimony of Holy Scripture and the demands and discoveries 
of scieuce, any one should adopt the Christian conception of 
God, let him not forget that in and with it he has esscntiully 
accepted the entire Christian faith. The Apostles* Creed shows 
that the Christian doctrines of creation, redemption, and sancti- 
fication, Christian faith and Christian morals, all centre in our 
belief in the triune God. 

Does tin choice still embarrass you ? Then allow me, nftei 
the intellectual exertions which 1 could not dispense wi! h, to put 
a question to your conscience. Supposing that eternity should 
show us that w T e were mistaken in our scriptural and Christian 
view of God, what ha? m would it have done to us t In this 
life, none at alL Tor our faith in the holy, personal and living 
God has proved to us a constant source of mond strength, and 
an enduring impulse to all that is good. Which of us would 
deny that, as often as we rose from our kn'-os, or hod be^u 
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otherwise absorbed in this divine faith, we felt more capable 
and willing to do all that was good, more disinclined to all 
evil — more strong, more pure, and more divine ? Nor could 
we hardly suffer harm in another life. For if we found no 
living, personal God there, our own personal existence would 
he at an end, and we could not even become conscious of our 
deception. But supposing, on the other hand, that we nourish 
our doubts, adopt a non-bihlical conception of God, and then 
in another world find all that realized which here we had 
denied, v'luit would have been our gain even in this life were 
our doubts able to inspire us with strength to do or to 
suffer? Did they not rather, in the depths of our soul, make 
us timid and undecided? Did they not exercise a paralyz- 
ing influence on our spiritual and moral life? For this life 
we should have gained nothing; but for the other life, when 
we have to meet the disregarded and dishonoured God, the 
Eternal King who is a consuming fire, how then ? 

"Give me great thoughts!” cried Herder on his death-bod. 
Yes ; in death we all need great thoughts. This at least you 
will not deny. The greatest minds, princes in the realm of 
thought, grasp after them in their dying hour, and cling to 
them as a support amidst the great shipwreck in which the 
entire visible world is sinking before their eyes. But the 
greatest of all thoughts is God; the eternal, personal, holy 
God who is love. And in such moments He is the only great 
and enduring thought. AH others vanish and* dissolve before 
Him. Woe be to him who at that crisis lacks the eternal 
support of this thought ; who only grasps it in earnest when 
he himself is being grasped by it! 

See this exemplified in the case of a sceptic of the first 
rank during the last century, who was equalled by few in his 
persistent and life-long opposition to Christianity, by none in 
the eudless floods of biting utnv with which lie deluged all 
scriptural belief ; who gradually sank from Deism to Atheism, 
till at length he worshipped “the will of his sacred majesty. 
Chance:" I mean Voltaire. “All things considered,” he 
writes to a lady who was in fear of death, " I am of opinion 
that one ought never to think ot death. This thought is of 
no use whatever, save to embitter life. Death is a mere 
nothing. Those people who solemnly proclaim it are eneraiea 
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of the hum an race ; one must end favour always to keep them 
off. Death is as like to sleep as one drop of water to another. 
It is merely the idea that we shall not wake up again which 
gives us pain” Hut when death, this despicable nothing, 
approached the man who thought that by his writings he had 
steeled himself, and half Europe besides, against the fear of 
• another world, how did lie then show himself? A reliable 
informant, Voltaire’s own physician, writes to a friend as 
follows: “When 1 compare the death of a righteous man, 
which is like the close of a beautiful day, with that of Voltaire, 
I see the difference between bright, serene weather and a black 
thunderstorm. It was my lot that this man should die under 
my hands. Often did I tell lnm the truth, but, unhappily 
for him, I was the only person who did so. * Yes, my friend/ 
ho would often say to me, 4 you arc the only one who has 
given me good advice. Had 1 hut followed it, I should nob 
he in the horrible condition in which I now am. T have, 
swallowed nothing hot a mole; 1 have intoxicated mvadf with 
the incense that turned my head. You can do nothing more 
for mo. Semi me a mad- doctor ! Have compassion on mo, 
I am mad ! I cannot think of it without shuddering/ . . . 
As soon as he saw that all the means which he had employed 
to increase his strength had just the opposite effect, death was 
constantly before his eyes. From this moment madness took 
possession of his soul. Think of the ravings of Orestes. Ho 
expired under the torments of the furies.” 1 

Thus din an apostle of unldirf ! Worshipped by half the 
world, yet helpless and despairing ; stupefied by the income 
clouds of flattery, yet raving mad; beforehand mocking at 
death, now so convulsively clinging to life that he actually 
offers great sums of money (100 francs) for every minute of 
its prolongation; beforehand luxuriating in the sensation of 
having gained all his wishes, and triumphing over everythin:*, 
now exclaiming in horror, “ Nothing more can help me ! * 
Compare with such an one a witness for Cod and for 
Christ, fig* a SL Paul, he sees death approaching. See him 
then; not enveloped in clouds of incense, nor overwhelmed 
.with marks of honour, but bearing in his body the ?-cars of 
many wounds inflicted on him by the bailed of the world, 

1 Bungcner, Voltaire el non lemy*. 
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the marks which lie has received in the service of the Lord 
Jesus ; in chains and degradation, under sentence of death, 
yet free and strong, quiet and joyful; not clinging to this 
poor life, hut “ forgetting the things that are behind, and 
pressing forward;” not in a condition of horrible agony, but 
desiring to depart and to be with Christ; looking backward 
in sweet peace on the past, and forward with blessed hope to 
the future. Hear his words in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
his last legacy to the Church : “ I am ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure ie at hand, I have fought, a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness;” 
not begging for help, but offering help to the world ; witness- 
ing for Christ till his last breath, and sealing his testimony 
with his blood ; — thus it is that an apostle of faith dies ! 

“ Choose yon, therefore, this day whom ye will serve ; . # . 
but as for me, and my house, we will serve the Lui:d.” 
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I SCARCELY require a preliminary apology fur still de- 
voting a special discussion to the modern negation of 
miracles, after the examination of the objections to the biblical 
conception of God. True, when we have once proved the per- 
sonality and freedom of God, and the necessity of II is continued 
rule and operation in the world, we have also proved that 
miracles are possible To this extent our present inquiry 
rests entirely on the previous one. Rut since miracles <tr< ihr. 
yicatcst stHtuhtiiig-hfork to the spirit of oar rz/yr, 1 the quest ion o! 
their possibility requires a special consideration. One ot the 
first among its articles of faith is this : There is no such thing 
as a miracle, and never has been,, since the supernatural is 
impossible. This unproved assertion, which is boldly put 
forward as a self-evident axiom, is the basis of the rationalistic 
dismemberment of the gospel history, and of those notorious 
attempts of Strauss and Renan to do away with the central 
miracle of history — the life of Jesus Christ —by reducing it to 
legend and poetry, — attempts which have made the question 
one of intense interest, especially among the laity. Upon t.lic 
same axiom are based the efforts of IlauT, to piove flint. 
Christianity is only the sum of the. previously existing, scat 
tered germs of culture, and that it is merely a link in tin- 
universal development of the world. The same presupposition, 
moreover, is the basis of the most important modern philoso- 
phical sv .’•terns, as well ns a maxim of most naturalists at tic 
present day. 

However much in ether respects our opponents mav d;ff i, 
they all agree in the denial of miracles, and umndly Muim 


1 The chief offence ^shi^h the Old sy»*' »/] of religion n* * 1 
spirit of oar age, is its superstitious lvl/* s jh iuuim ha. - S i i-ac.v», 
1S64, p. xviii. 


i ^ * t t t \>*i 

L- Un J^u, 
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this bulwark of the Christian faith ; and in its defence we 
have to combat them all at once. But whence this unanimity ? 
Because with the truth of miracles the entire citadel of Christianity 
stands or falls. For its beginning is a miracle, its Author is 
a miracle, its progress depends upon miracles, and they will 
hereafter be its consummation, If the principle of miracles 
lie set aside, then all the heights of Christianity will be 
levelled with one stroke, and naught will remain but a heap 
of ruins. If we banish the supernatural from the Bible, there 
is nothing left us but the covers ! 

A glance at the consequences of the negation of miracles will 
at once reveal to us the momentous significance of the question. 
The negation of miracles leads to the annihilation not merely 
of the Christian faith , hut of all religion. As a rule, anti- 
miraculists will not admit this. They imagine that miracles, 
and the doctrines resting upon them, merely belong to the out- 
works of Christianity, and that even if these fall, the essential, 
i.c. the moral, truths of Christianity will still remain. I have 
already sought to show how perverted this conception of 
Christianity is. Christianity, in its real essence, is not a definite 
quantity of moral truths or teachings, but a series of facts: it 
is Christ Himself, His person and Avork, the religion of the 
incarnation of God in Christ, and the redemption of the world 
therefrom resulting. In other words, Christianity is essen- 
tially miraculous : its Founder , in His personality as the God- 
man, is the miracle of all miracles , the miraculous goal towards 
which all foregoing miracles were tending, and of which all 
that follow are only an echo. Our Saviour’s earthly life and 
work, from His sinless birth to His resurrection and ascension — 
all the chief facts of redemption — are jvuhing but miracles, and 
His entire teaching, as well as the law and the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, must lx. taken as the declaration of divine 
truths — as a supernatm.il revelation (Johnvii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 
21), or, in other words, as a miracle. 

The Christian religion, however, does not show its miracn- 
lous character only in the facts and doctrines which constitute 
its beginnings, but it is to a certain extent a continuous and 
ever-present miracle in the supernatural effects which it pro* 
duces on nations as well as on individuals, in its constant 
victories over the kingdoms of this world, and its experience 
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in the heart of the believer. Whoever, therefore, Seeks tc 
exclude from Christianity all that is miraculous and super- 
natural, denies the entire Christian faith ; he not merely plucks 
from the tree a few loose leaves, but fells the entire trunk, and 
cuts away all the roots. Aud if after this he still desires to 
retain the system of Christian morality, he is just as unreason- 
able as one who should first fell a tree, and then hope to 
continue in the enjoyment of its fruit. 

But the denial of miracles leads to the annihilation, not only 
of Christianity, but also of all religions v hafercr. For every 
religion is based upon the supposition that certain superhuman 
powers extend their influence into Lire sphere 1 of our life. He 
who denies this immediate action of higher powers in the 
world, i.e. who does not believe in miracles, need no longer 
rare for those powers. To him every religion, every divine 
service in which man with offerings and prayers, or by other 
means, approaches his deities and seeks their favour, mint 
appear folly, since they can exert no special influence either 
fur or against their suppliant. That this is the ease with 
those who entertain pantheistic conceptions of God, as having 
no personal existence, is plainly evident. But even if, with 
the Deists, we grant Him personal existence, yet entirely 
separate Him from the world, and abandon the latter to its 
own law T s, the same result follows. We need not care much 
for God, for neither does He care specially for us ; nor have 
much need of divine service aud prayer, for God cannot really 
interfere with our life. He has no freedom of action in oppo- 
sition to the course of nature, no true vitality, no continuous 
activity : He is only a sleeping, inactive, listless Something 
above the world, but without communication with it, like tin* 
dot over the i. Is such a Being a God worthy of worship, or 
indeed a Ge l at all ? 

You sec here the truth of the proposition uttered long sinn* 
by Nitzsch. that the denial of miracles involves the dmiul of 
the free, living, personal uW. Those who* like the Rationalists, 
deny the former and seek to maintain the latter, aie guilt} of 
illogical reasoning. 

1 An enemy of religion, at the Peace Coi.'.r* ss in Remo, Aug. 1W55, *ai<l very 
truly, ** All religions, however diverse tlieii cieeds ma) be, have the miraculous 
dement in common with each other.” 
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* The denial of the personality and living activity of God 
subverts not only all religion, but also the moral personality 
iff man ; foi both these, as we have seen, stand or fall together. ' 
By completely severing this world from a higher one, the 
denial (if miracles confines us entirely to our present temporal 
existence, and leaves us without any safeguard against the 
worst Materialism. Only consider what an effect the extenni- f 
nation of miracles would have on our personal life 1 With 
regard to this, a recent advocate of miracles 3 strikingly says : 

“ Didst thou believe that thou couldst trace the guiding hand 
oi thy God at many a turning-point of thy history — fancies, 
pure junctures of nature, which neither know of thee nor 
impure alter thee ? Thou beseeehest God for the recovery of 
a child at the point ot death — unnecessary trouble ! from a 
blind, deaf process of nature thy trembling heart must await 
its destiny ! Thou feelest at the cofiin of a father, or a hus- 
band, that the hands of love cannot be sundered for ever — 
dreams ! there is no resurrection. Thou sighest after divine 
help for the conquest of evil — in vain ! the new birth itself 
would be cm unnatural interruption of thy naturally sinful 
development. Sayest thou, that thou hast experienced this 
very miracle ? They answer, Self-deception ! Proud man, 
who hast dreamed of becoming perfect as thy Father in heaven 
is perloct, of a glory which was destined for thee before the 
■world was, why wilt thou aspire to be something better than 
tin: entire universe ? why wilt thou become holy and happy ? 

' In't us eat and drink, for to-morrow wo die V Such is the 
logical consequence of the denial of miracles. The same grave 
in which modern heathenism buries the miraculous, swallows 
up everything which gives to human existence an ideal 
character, a true value : the soul made m the divine image, 
faith ami prayer, the holy person of the Kedeemer, the entire 
system of Christian truth, the future world, the living God!” 
Put, perchance, the world might be found too small, as well 
as the arm of the grave-diggers too weak, to bury all these 
together. 

When we thus see how groat the victory would be if our 
adversaries were able to banish miracles, and why they concen- 
trate their attacks upon this point, we cannot wonder that 

1 Bey sell lug, Utbtr dk Bcdcuttmg dot Wundcrs hn CfiristatiAuM. 
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i^ere the believing Christian should be determined not to yielJ^ 
an inch. To him there is nothing so firmly established as the 
, miraculous ; because, m the first place, faith itself ia a miracle. 
What Harnann says is true . “ Miracles cannot even be believed 
without a miracle.” And so, to one who has experienced in 
his oWn heart through the potfer of Chmt and His Spirit the 
’miracle of regeneration, this miraculous power is the most 
certain of all things. Here, then, for more than two hundred 
years the contest has been hottest, against this foundation the 
universal assault has been directed, and from it all defence 
proceeds Therefore this question deserves an especially care- 
ful consideration 

Snch of you, my respected hearers, as still adhere to the 
biblical faith have uow and then been somewhat perplexed at 
healing everywhere, m the street and in the daily papers, 
attacks upon the miracles related in Holy Scripture Against 
you stood the dose phalanx of your adversaries : on the one 
side, the authority of the Scriptures, and a oeit.tin premonition 
tliat with the sunender of tins article of our faith all would be 
lost , and on the other, so many distinguished scientific 
names 1 If, then, the judgment of many a one began to 
tiemblc, and still trembles in the balance, I would seek accoid- 
mg to my ability to help lnm to attain a firm conviction, and 
will first affoid him the consolation that, though the advei- 
saries are many, there are not a few scientific defenders of the 
miraculous. If many rationalists, philosophers, critics, and natu- 
ralists are on the other side, then* are on ours— -to say nothing 
of the Prophets and Apostles — great philosophers and theo«o- 
phists, from Jacob Lolune and Lyibnitz down to Schilling m 
Ilia later period; groat natu in lists, from Copernicus, Newton, 
and Kepler, to von Haller, S« hubert, Cuvier, Marrcl de Sent s, 
Eongemont, Hugh Miller, Eudoiphus and Andiew Wagner, 
etc ; and besides these, the great majority of the represent atm* 
of our present scientific Herman Theology, among whom the 
contest ia considered ss essentially decided m favour of the 
faith, not only on dogu inoal, but also onexegdval, hrotonuil, 
f and speculative groundb » 

We divide the questions svhit h meet us bote as follows: 
(1) After an exposition of the true nature of mini' lo*, we shall 
• consider the origin of their negation, and the prostipp' ations 
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00 which tins negation is founded, so that we may boahJoM'^, 
oppose to it a closer examination and proof of the pos$i&tii(ff v 

01 the miraculous Thence we proceed (2) to the positive < 
counter-evidence for the necessity of miracles. To this end WO 
must exhibit then internal arm, their mdispensahlenees in the 
plan of redemption and the education of man, their historical 
munijistatum and laws, the possibility of discerning their 
genuineness, and their foundation on tact (3) Iu conclusion, 
we must briefly discuss the question of the continuance of 
miracles in our own times, iu order to meet those objectors 
who ask why miracles aie no longer perloimed. 


1^ — THE NATfhr AND POSSIBILlll OF MIKACLF 3 

(o) Nature oj Mnadi . — In the use of the void xniiaole, as 
in thut ot revolution, wo must discriminate between a wider 
and a narrow r *«w In the wider sense, we often use it ot 
all that is incomprehensible and extraordmiuy in nature and 
history, of which the ongm is still concealed from us, or the 
existence of w Inch excites our astonishment So it occurs in the 
Holy Scuphmis, when* mention is made of God’s miracles (or 
uondets) upon the son, m the creation and guidance of man, 
aud wheie man lnmself is called a wonder (l’b cxxxtx 14), 
Hut in the n mower sense, miracles aie (with the exception of 
tin dt momauil lunacies 1 occasionally mentioned Ju Scupture) 
unique and extraoulimuy manifestations of divine pow'er, which 
influence nature m a manner incomprehensible to our empirical 

1 On tins daik question, mostly disregarded by the i pc legists of the day, WS 
will only remark, that the opinion held by many, th these w only t» be con- 
sidered as lying or del asm ly mutated, but not m eal rmrarka, \h scarcely con* ^ 
formablc to the sense o( the passage*, 4 The** it 9, Mutt xxiv 24, Rev. xiii. \ 
1$. To be ante, St Paul speaks of them as u lying wonders,” but if this were to 
bo i*»d< ratood onl) in the sense of jiigglery, could they in other passages property 
bo called “great signs and condors ” 1 They we tying, because they save a lie# v 
they pieced from a lie, and a lie is their goal, since their object is to obliterate 4 
the ftrrpro*4io& of the witnesses for the truth (Ex vu 12-22, vm. 7^2 Tim. ifc , 
g) because they appear to attest the so-tailed gods as true gods ; because 
pnam which their originators use «re only stolen and abused ; because they mb 
the means of promoting error, falsehood, and destitution ; because theyprqttfNjl 
to be something site than thev ate, and to work good, while they tutd ^ 
promote evd * (Kurta). It cannot be domed that heathenism, beside* tbndt J 
fraud and superstition, has also exhibited facts w hn_h can only be explained fe $ 
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knowledge, but always in accordance with some moral nr 
^ spiritual end Or, more exactly, they a*ft creative acts of God, 
W, supernatural exertions of power upon certain points of 
Nature’s domain, through which, by virtue of His own might 
already working in the course of nature. Cod, for the further- 
ance of His kingdom, bungs forth some new thing which 

* natural substances or causalities could not have produced by 
themselves, but which, — and this must not be overlooked,— as 
soon as they have taken place, range themselves in the natural 
course of things, without any distui banco arising on their 
account 

The cmnUat ponds in the conception of miract or, $» 

called, are those . 

1 Thev are ejfirts of Gods pmrr m the domain of Nature 
Miracles, m every case, sue only pei formed through divine 
wight: “Who alone doeth gieat wondeis” (IN ewwi. 4> 
Man only pci forms them tlnough God, and in unison with Him, 
1 1 . lie is pennitltr'd hv divine authonty, in the name of God 
(cf the miracles of Moses) or of Christ (Acts ui 6, iv 10', 
to summon Gods power, which jicrvadcs the citation, to u 
concentrated and intensified action at some definite point, and 
thus to bnng forth extraordinaiy eflects for definite holy cuds 
Christ, on a< count of His unique oneness with the Fnthu, 
possessed tins divine power m an extraordinary degree, not 
merely transiently like the prophets and apostles, but con- 
tinually Hence, although, on the one hand, He can " do 
nothing of Himself,” hut only the works “which the Fathn 
hath given Him’* (.Tohn v 19, 20, 30, x 25, xi. 41), yet, on 

the result of demoniacal influence Ifrnc* the Seventy of the Mown* « iuu t 
ttiCHtd against all heathen magic, a huh fan not well be explain* d on tl < 

> supposition that the whole was only an illusion Demoniacal miintlr'M nj» 
indeed servile mutations of the divine working, and thence they n a iy* linn 
seductive wppeto and influence But their full power to captivut< the judg 
fluM Heft in the foot that they are rtutiy tuperhwwn, although Ht* ir ** ikuv 
la not «bowt th* power ef the creator*. But at the same tune ym maintain that 
even these miracles, sad t»p*ii«Uy those still impending as the mlnmnlmg 
point of BaUrn* working In th last deceive struggle between light nml <i uku* aa 
(SWtding to the previous pa HBeekpW !> like alt the powero oi daikn* umh r 

* * tj&r* direction and control. They &» regulated and restrict* d ) > cho divuio 

* government of the world, they 4pfK?j$*to to the revelation *>l dmn. wiath, aiw 
hot itemediately deeteHl, bid: pemmed ai> i judicially i«ifh‘t*U in punishment 
torhUttMitt fnvohty And unWlei, 2Th*ss n 10 1&, Ma t x\i\ 24 Cl Ukuw, 

.^^iiiadaoathc dnwpruibihty of miracles. 

i* 
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the other, He leveals therein not only God’s glory, but at the 
same time His own (John ii 11 comp, with xi, 40), because 
His oneness with the Father extends to Ills power also (John 
\ 21, x 28, 29) Not as if during His earthly course He 
wue to be considered as " walking Omnipotence j” on the con- 
tiaiy, He was to unfold and woik out the dnine life dwelling 
within Hun m growing communion vntb the Fathei, and there- r 
tore He icgarded His miraculous acts as something done in 
virtue of a command received from the Father (John xi 41, 
12) But tlnough the personal union of the woi Id -creating 
Woid with IIis human natiiit*, through the fulness ot the God- 
head dwelling xn Him bodily (( *oL ii !)), as well as through His 
perfect sinlessness. His dynamic i elation to nature was entirely 
different to that ot other men, so that Ho possessed an indwell- 
ing causality of winking muscle* winch needed only to be 
evoked fimu above For this lesson also He mamtested Hu> 
own gloiy iu His naiades (comp John ix 33, x. 37) This is 
our stand-point m opposition not only to those who consult i 
Him as pine Omnipotence, but also to those who would plate 
Him ou the same looting with otlioi human woiheis ot 
lunacies opeiations ol diwne powei, um titles an — 

2 Siqni natutal phtnomuia, tlie effective causes of which 
cannot he found m the usual course of nature, nor m the 
spmt of man, bnt only m the immediate interposition of higher 
divine pow ei* Hue, theiefore, all analogual ioiuiphoa cease s , 
we cannot connect the muacle with our liatuial experience, 
but we cau only say, “This is the fingei of God ” (Ex. vm 
19) Si) far the conception of nmacles belongs to the eri* 
ttque of mu knowledge 1 We call that w muacle fox which 
we can hnd no analogy whatever in t it which has previ- 
ously e\is‘ed, ie m the established tjfetem of our empirical* 
knowledge u Yox tlm imrach is~ 

1 Hence ft has been truly sam, “The wont mu u le is n critical designation, 
and a sign ot the critical I v active spirit which measures that whuh now hap- 
pen® by that which lias already huppeuuL — Mkhulng, Bdtytonapkdompb'k^ 

& i&rir. 

* By this I mean the totality of knowledge attainable by us as creatures* 1 i 
<lo not refer menly to a lov\t»r dtyive of knowledge, uuordmg to which many 
things might seem to be miracles which on cJohci examination would pnwa t# 
be n ifcnral vren ts, for this would render the aaturt ol miracles merely rtejativo ^ 
and iAibjt( tivtk ' 
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* $. Always a beginning of something vw (fix, xxxiv. 10; 
Nuia. xvi. SO ; laa. lxv. 17 ; der. xxxi, 32), a creative act; 
partly an absolute calling into existence of new substances 
(is at the creation), partly a supernatural transformation, 
intensification, or increase of an already existing material. 
Miracles in the narrower sense belong, with the exception of 
the miracle of creation, 

4. To the preservation and government of the world. They 
have become necessary because corruption has entered the 
world ; they not only attest God's creative, hut especially Ills 
redeeming pomr , 

5. For this reason, finally, the aim and object of miracles is 
one of moral holiness in mercy and judgment — a redemptive 
oljcd. They tend to the furtherance of the divino kingdom, 
to the salvation and consummation of the world. In tlm 
present material creation, they are isolntul manifestation* of a 
higher order of things, effected by a special power from above. 

The different expressions — " wonders, signs, mighty deeds" 
(or “ powers") — which are used in the Old and New Testaments 
already indicate this. The miracle or wonder (repay, tiavpa) 
in the first place, is meant to astonish; it is intended, as some- 
thing striking and extraordinary, to work upon the moral 
consciousness, and to draw attention to itself. Further, it is 
intended to make us reflect ; we are to perceive in it some- 
tiling of what God is doing, and is about to do. Thus it be- 
comes a “ sign ” (agfieiov) to direct us in the knowledge of the 
ways of God, and a pledge of His truth and faithfulness — an 
earnest of the future consummation of His kingdom. Through 
such reflections we finally arrive at the recognition of the 
higher supernatural " powers ” (Swapets), and of the “ might v 
deeds ” of God, which are revealed in miracles ; or if men work 
them, We recognise their divine mission. For miracles mu ,t 
everywhere reveal something of the omnipotent, juM, and holy 
God, but especially of the merciful God, and of Jlis woik of 
redemption upon earth. Hence, although the miiade cannot 
. be comprehended, because it is God’s most especial ait, yet it 
‘should be apprehended in its divine intention, as a sign for 
Out faith., 

'The “spiritual miracles," i,e. the mighty woi kings of God awl 
of His Spirit in the depths of the human soul, occupy, as it 
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wo re, a middle position between miracle# in the wider and those , 
in the run rover sense. Here, too, God places Himseli in im- 4 
mediate ielation to a human creature, and brings iorth in him 
effects which never could have been produced through natural 
t m ccs oi influences, effects such as spiritual enlightenment, 
conversion, regeneration, consolation, peace, etc. These may 
nglitly be called miracles, for faith is always a kind oi miracle ; * 
ami these spiritual miracles are the necessary pre-condition of 
a genuine development of the Christian life- -a pre-condition 
winch is demanded by the very idea of religion. Hut they 
.no not miracles in the stnet sense, i.e ofieels of* God’s work- 
ing upon definite points of Natan’s donum As distinct from 
the latter, we must finally mention the special miracles of 
inspiration. By this we undirstand those peculiar winkings 
•>f God upon mdnidnil men, thiough which lie imparts to 
them, m an especial excitement of their spuitual and mental 
life, new religious tiuth*-, allows them to have a eon- 
i rote and immediate mmou of futuic developments iu the 
plan of the woild and of the divine kingdom, iu order that 
under the influence of the Spirit tluy may testify of tins 
before others. Those miracles of inspiration and piophecy, as 
cj trawdinari/ spiritual piocesses, conespoud still more directly 
than the last-named class to the conception of miracles, aud 
will thetefoio be considered by many a separate kind, in 
winch God piutly worla something new (manifestation), partly 
t-mp something new (inspiration ; comp. Isa xlii 9, xlviii, 6, 

1 Coi u 9, 10). We find both kinds, the external miraculous 
nets, and the internal miracles of inspiration, combined in the T 
chief instiuments of revelation, such as Mo*< s, some of the < 
Piophcts, the Apostles, and to the highest 'i*«;ree iu Christ 
The modern aversion to miracles, tkereiore, also extends to 
both kinds. We endeavoured to refute the objections against 
the miracles of inspiration in the chapter on Itevelation ; we 
now have to do with the attacks upon external miracles of 
„utnife$(atmi, as miracles in the stricter sense. 'Whence their 
negation 1 ’ ^ 

(h) Origin of the Negation if Miracles . — The negation of * 
miracles is almost as old as miracles themselves. Moses, the 
first human worker of miracles mentioned in Scripture, 
opposed by Pharaoh, the first denier of miracles, who, with hie » 
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Stepugaance to t\o recognition of immediate divine 
>^wiHbg, stands hefoie us as a prophecy and a warping* 
^ $be generation, too, before the flood was one which denied 
^paltecles, which, while it uMited the inner staving of Ohd*s 
Bpitit (Genu vi o), was driven to consider Hod's mighty work- 
ing in external nature as impossible Tins point* ns to the 
♦ true somce of the negation of miracles, vir that as a rule 
it rests not so much on external as on intuinl and moral 
grounds, from which, indeed, all esiungemuit hom our laith 
"usually procads How hard it was cum in the tune of 
Christ foi the h mnut 1 indites to believe m His most mani- 
fest nmades i<$ phmly shown in the history ol tlm man who 
was boin blind (John iv^ Neveitheless the opposition at 
that time, as will as dining the Inst ccnlunt s ol Chn$- 
tiauity, was not dutcud against the po sibihtv ot (flMs 
pmdneed by supeinatnml causes Jews and (bntihw both 
hiluvcdin tins Fun the enemas of Christ did not deny 
Hjs miicides iMatt wvn 42, Jolra xi 47,48, Aits iv 10} 
Jt was ratlin the moral value and the divine ongm of these 
imghtv w oi 1\ s winch was doubled, the unbelieving dews 
ascribing Hum to demoniacal prnvus (“ He custclh out dtvils 
through Hu l/i hub, the chief of the dmls”), ami the luntluu 
of lei wards placing ( hnst m the same caltgoiy as then pig n 
boicertrs and wonder work* is 

For the last two bundled vcair, however, men have begun 
absolutely to deny the possibility of miuules, and to rc j< r t 
every supernatural mantii station, lrom v hntever quaitei it nuv 
come, as being unlnstorn al, hi ciuse impossible r Jhis was tn t 
done by the English Heists They gradually advanced fiom 
the negation of the Old Testament miracles to the denial of 
those in the Kew, and fiom the quest for hi >toncal impossi- 
bilities and internal contradictions in their urination to an 
utterly frivolous explanation of them, Chubb, e y, ol »i\(s 
that if the* 3 !, miracles are to be considered as histom d, they 
must have been base impositions Henan 1m Iitrh mam- 
* v tedned Substantially the name opinion mrespictoi thensui- 
^wetioo of Lazarus; but it jhftd long since ban pndicd to the 
extreme by Vbltnire, who pronounced the hf khs ol the Jiible 
to be Jcfflivss and tools* and the g' q>el hmtorv m genoi tl u h* 
and a deception* Hume* in his Esnnj on 11 units, usvbi took 
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a systematic icfutation of their possibility, endeavouring to ^ 
show that miracles are violations of the laws of nature* and ; 
the doubtful testimony of a few for their authenticity cannot 
avail against the universal experience of the inviolability ot 
these laws We shall recur to this again. Before Hume, 
.spino/a had sought to get lid of lunacies by appealing to 
the laws of natuie “ The laws of mume,” said he, "aie the * 
only nahzution of the dm ue wall , if uii} thing in nature 
could happen to contradict them, God would contradict 
llimselL” 

Notwithstanding the endeavour* of the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz and Wulfi to defend the possibility ol miracles, Ration* 
ahsm continued to oppose tlnui on the same giounds. In 
this paiticului our modem philosophy in general follows the 
lead ot Spinoza and I hum , hut it jS now assisted in its 
attach on nuui ks espunllv h> Xt in T^tamnit Cnticwn 
mid the Nahual tSuuui^ La<h m its own way seeks to 
carry out the pnnojple of the inti ml explanation of all 
phenomena in natuie and history All of the m, especially the 
mtural m imus, have alie.tdj ( leaied up so many hitherto 
dark piou sm N and have made such piogicss m the knowledge 
of the mm i raid laws of natuie, that we must not be aui prised 
to tin cl them too hastily trying to establish the boundaries of 
the po^ible and the impossible, and utterly denying the in- 
c ompiehoiraible, which must elude our natural understanding 
In these endeavours opponents of the miraculous are supported 
by the universal tendency of our age, not to endure any knul 
of monopoly This ago is a universal leveller; it seeks every- 
where to obliterate differences as much as ]n>ssible, and' lura - 
even piocoeded, as we know% to the insam attempt to bridge 
over the gulf between man and beast. It endeavours to con- 
fine even thing to universal f\ed laws, and brooks no excep- 
tions. But ran ides aie a kind of monopoly which the 
supernatural world has rescued for itself and its instruments, ' 
It is by virtue of an exception to the general rule that Chris- , 
tianity and Judaism occupy so prominent a position in history^; 
He who attempts to degrade them fiom this peculiar position * 
to the ordinary and neitural course of things, and to deprive 
them of the monopoly of their divine origin, is doubtless 
scioudy or unconsciously led by this uuiiersal impulse ofphr/ 
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ago to redtice everything to the same level. This impulse 
N$fly leads to the denial of the difference of dispensations in 
the divine methods of reflation and in the education of 
mankind, and finally, to the statement that what does not 
happen in these cUn s never can have happened. 

Many are aveisc to the miraculous through fear of Mt perstii* 
twn* They think that if they accept the miracles of Scripture, 
they cannot withhold their assent to a multitude of apocryphal 
miracles, nor, mdeed, to the pretensions of all sorts of necro- 
mancers and wizanh In tins, however, they overlook the 
sharp discrimination of Scripture between belief and supersti- 
tion, between miraculous power and witchcraft. Whereas the 
heathen soiceror preU mU to make the supernatural powers sub- 
servient to Ins tlm pi*>phet or npodlo, if ho performs a 
nuracle a< counts liimsdi '»nlv Ihc i >i >tn/im nl of God. Thus 
Veter sa\^ to tin* dews (Acts in.), after the healing of a lame 
man, ° Why look ye ho e mostly on us, as though by our own 
power or holme- we ha! made this man to walk 4 By the 
name of J< sus < luht of Maznivth doth tin man stand beimo 
you whole v (Ads jv. JO). Wheiens the snrnier or mnginen 
seeks his own honour (rg. Acts vni. 9) by means of bis art, 
the workers of lunacies in Holy Sciipture ascribe all the gloiy 
to God, because it is not they who perform the miracles by 
virtue of any natural or mliiicial power of tlmir own, nor by 
any secret chanu or spell containing siuh power, but it is 
God alone who works. The Son Him -elf seeks, through His 
works, not Ills own honour, but that of the Father (John 
vni 50, 54). Hence these God-sent workers cannot use the 
divine power arbitrarily, but only by virtue of the highest 
personal and spiritual communion with God, according to the 
teachings and purposes of His will. Only notice the noiseless 
unobtrusivenc.’.s of miracles in Holy Scripture, the cliastiiv 
with which Christ sharply repels the vain curiosity and vulgar 
thirst of Hi* age for wonders, and His frequent piohibition of 
their publication (Matt xvi. 1-4, xii. 38-39; Mark \ui. 
1H3 i Matt. ix. 30, Au 16, xvi. 20; Mark i. 41, iii. 12, 
W). Compare with these features the sensational miracles 
in the. Romish and Oriental chfcrehes, — images of saints wlv> 
*$weat blood, who nod the head, who roll the ejes, — or the 
Whitsuntide miracles among the Greeks and Armenians at 
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Jerusalem, when the Holy Ghost lights up candles, (Wt fsotr 
hearts) ; aud you will confess that such feats of legerdemsdll 
and juggleiy betray, in their external pomp and straining a£t&' 
effect, anything but a divine origin. A glance at the internal 
evidences of truth in miracles, at their moral and religious 
character, which reflects and scives not only the power Of 
(Jod, but also His truth and holiness, and must piove pre- 
eminently their divine origin, will show that it is not a very 
difficult task for one to defend his belief in the biblical 
miracles against the charge of supeistitinn. 

It is o lemaikable fact, however, that not the believers in 
miracles, but tlieir denieis, fall most easily into superstition. 
IIow often one can observe their “ half fearful, half prurient 
listening for the supposed higher pawns of nature >” If there 
is a spiritual medium, a clainoyanle, or a foi tune-teller, they 
aie the first to consult this wade For unbelief and super- 
stition aio most intimately connected. “ \V lien men no 
longer believe in God, they begin to believe in ghosts. In 
truth, there has scarcely ever been an age in which men have 
snatched more greedily after the extravagant than our own, 
which dei ides the supernatural:*' 1 a proof that only faith, 
and not unbelief, can fully overcOtpe superstition. 

And here we observe, that in the negative of miracles 
internal causes must co-operate with all the assumed historio 
or scientific reasons. As in the time of Moses, so in these 
times, there are many who have never confessed to the work- 
ings ot chvino power in their own heaits, ami who are there- 
fore inwaidly compelled to dispute the external working of 1 
God in nature and history. And this the > "re, inasmuch 
the divine miracles appeal far less to our > rely logical sense 
than to our moral judgment. Only he who experiences and 
admits the spnitual miracles wrought by the finger of God 
in his own experience, can readily raise his mind to the idea 
of an especial working of God's power in external nature 
Only that man can believe in miracles (which are throughout 
designed for the moral and religious training of mankind) 
can testify from die depths of his own experience the reality 
of such a training 

c. The TJicoretical Presupposition in the negation iW 

1 Schenkel, fFetd itf U'ahrAti/ / $. 22* 
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, mifabulons, i# partly a fait# naturalistic conception of €htl f 
['partly a mechanical conception of the world. The forme* of 
./tbeiwf inceptions impels Pantheism, the latter impels £rphpn 
' And Rationalism, to deny the possibility of miracles, If (Jod 
, has no personal existence apart from nature, fttid if He la 
merely the unconscious fettered Soul of the Universe, then fftj 
•is entirely hound by the laws of nature, and nothing remain# 
but to adopt Spinoza’s principle. This one-sided conception 
of the divine immanence in the world must annihilate All 
miracles. On the other hand, we may start with the supposi- 
tion that Goil is actually separated from tho world ; that the 
world, having been left to itself after the creation, has become 
independent, and continues its course mechanically ; nor does 
it need the special providence of God, since its laws and 
regulations are perfectly adequate for its further development. 
From this we must infer that no miraculous interference of 
God in the course of nature is possible, since only a disturb- 
ance of the universal order -would result. In this case tho 
one-sided conception of the divino transcendence, aud the com- 
plete emancipation of the world from God’s power, makes the 
miraculous impossible. These two hypotheses are, it is true, 
opposed to each other; for in the one God is entirely lost in 
nature, in the other lie is absolutely separated from it. But 
they both agree in maintaining that lire world, as it now 
exists, no longer needs a special divine influence, and that it 
must continue to develops itself unassisted according to its 
indwelling laws. 

In addition to this, it is further presupposed that these 
^mundane laws are absolutely ‘perfect ,. that the present condition 
of the world is a normal one, and that therefore every inter iei- 
ence, from whatever source it may come, can only occasion a 
disturbance. 

• In these presuppositions there lies a threefold funda modal 
error. First, tho relation in which God is placed to the world is 
( false and untenable. God is neither identical with the wmld, 
,, ijor is Bb completely^ eep irated from. it. We have recognised 
C Re former as the error of Pantheism, the latter as that of Deism. 

On the other hand, we have recognised this as the truth, that 
'\:CM tWJfks by His will in the wbrhl no less than He possesses 
essence os distinct from It; that Ho is actually, -Vitally 

>1 *V 
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present in it no less than He is personally free from it, 
the union of these two elements, the supramuudane person-, 
ality and fieedom of God on the one hand, and His intra- 
mundane woi king on the other, we have the possibility of 
miracles. He who behaves in God as a free, personal Will, has 
hi tiled for himself the possibility of miracles , Our opponents, 

too, acknowledge that "if God be once conceived of as an' 
evlrainundane Will, a manifestation of this Will in the world 
must also be admitted; but this manifestation, as the en- 
croachment of a transcendental principle in the course of the 
world, can only be a supernatural fact, ie.& miracle,” (Zeller.) 
The second fundamental error lies m a false conception of th» 
icorld, as though it were noimal and perfect, and therefore had 
no further need of God’s interference. But we see that, on 
the contrary, the development of the world is m many ways 
so abnormal, so disturbed, that just on ■ account of this abnor- 
mity, caused by the bieaking in of sin, a healing and residing 
interference on the pail of God evidently becomes necessary 
This shows ns the root of the third fundamental error, vis 
the opinion that the supernatural interference of God must 
derange and break up the established order of nature. We 
hold the reveisc, that it is the means of healing and restoring 
the order which has been destroyed through sin and death. 

This is the position winch we take up as against all the 
aih ersancs of miracles, and which we now proceed to justify 
iu detail. 

This we do by means of a closer examination into the 
possibihtg of the miraculous, and an enumeration of the positive 
arguments in favour of it. 

Let me here begin, as I have througho’t*- sought to do, with 
the recognition of that which is just in the objections of our 
opponents. The old supranai uralistic theology was decidedly 
defective in its conception and treatment of miracles, and is 
now severely punished by their universal negation. It con- 
sidered miracles singly, instead of as forming coherent parts 
of a whole. Its followers valued every miracle par se, as a 
means of proving Christianity and the divine mission of the, 
wonder-worker, whilst it really proved nothing; ‘because lift 
own veracity rested on that which it was supposed to prove,' 
namely, the divinity of Christ, or the divine mission < and 
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Wighty gifts of other wonder-workers, or oh the divine tratlv 
fatness of the Scriptures. Thus the fact was overlooked, that 
single miracles were only accompaniments of the divine 
'message ; that they were intended to work as a whole in the 
entire organism of Revelation, in which each part mutually 
supports and is sustained by the others. 

1 In addition to tins, that school of theology took pleasure in 
pointing out the antagonism of miracles to the order of nature* 
and in the most trenchant manner maintained the interference 
of God’s mighty will in the world, according to His own 
pleasure, in defiance of the laws of nature, and without refer- 
ence either to the unchangeable and holy ends which exclude 
nil arbitrariness, or to the internal conformity to law which 
appears in the miraculous. Such a procedure could not fail 
to provoke contradiction, and lend force to an emphatic enun- 
ciation of the claims of nature’s law. It is legitimate that in 
opposition to such a one-sided view, the modern consciousness 
ot our age should again insist above all things on the internal 
agreement of all the works and ways of God, — on the harmony 
of the moral and natural laws, — and should interdict all inner 
contradiction in the preservation and government of the woild. 
In tins we are agreed. We admit, what we have already 
pieviously recognised as a truth of Deism, that the created 
world, although upheld by God’s mighty will, yet has a 
separate existence and a measure of independence, We find 
a hint of this m the repose of God after the creation, whiili 
indicates that from that time forward an independent existence 
of the world was possible. We do not, therefore, maintain 
that the law of nature is only the will of God, free to change 
at any time; but we acknowledge that He has established 
fixed laws and rules in the creation, which He employs in 
His ordinal y administration of the world, and which are 
sufficient for that purpose. We even acknowledge th.it God 
employs these laws to such an extent, that to the perception 
of many He is entirel} concealed behind events winch seem 
i merely natural, so that such men cease to perceive Iluu and 
•*< His working in the tpOcfal dispensations of providence. 

But we do not admit the cotylte, indepjuk/ue ot these laws 
^ as sovereign powers existing Separately, and as absolutely in- 
re capable of modification. Which ’<woulcl form an absolute barrier 
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for God if Ho willed to do anything extraordinary, and there- 
fore wa do not relinquish the possibility of miracles. > TSat 
we admit that the laws of nature are deranged by miracles. 
On the contrary, we maintain with the modern biblical the®* 
Indians, who are now defending the miraculous- with increasing 
confidence, the united harmonious working of God in nature. 
At the same time, we undertake the task of showing, in the 
midst of the apparent contradiction between miracles and the 
older of nature, the deeper harmony, in the breaking through 
of the usual course, the higher order of the ways of God, and 
flie conformity to law which manifests itself therein, exclud- 
ing all that is abnormal and arbitrary. And therefore we do 
not consider miracles as detached apologetic proofs, but “ we 
place them all in the great historical organism of redemption, 
of which Christ is the living heart.” We consider them only 
as effective vehicles of one and the same redemption, as radia- 
tions from one and the same central miracle, Clmst , ie w e no 
longer believe in Christ for the sake of miracle 1 ', but in miracles 
for the sake of Christ. Still, the inverted order has never yet 
lost, and never will lose, its significance for certain times and 
circumstances (John ix. 16, 32, and especially xiv 11). 

From a theistic conception of God, i.c from the knowledge 
that lie is a personal, ftee Being, and that He is omnipotent 
and continually active m the world, the objective possibility 
of (he miraculous necessarily follows. “ The question whether 
a miracle is possible, amounts to the query, whether there is a 
living God who has created the world,” 1 and who preserves 
it. He who believes in a living God must logically believe* 
in miracles ; for God is the miracle of nh miracles. As' 
soon as we understand the declaration, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto,” and recognise that the world depends for its very 
existence upon the mighty will of God ; that the living God, 
who* rolls up the heavens” tad " renews the earth,” rules in the 
whole nforld ; when we remember that He has not withdrawn 
from His work, but continually directs it ; that He fyus has 
kept open m entrance for Himself to every point of nature?*, 
harmony; then we have in this iatramundane working of &a4 
a basis for the possibility of the miraculous. The objection' thafc 
miracles ore beyond the power of God, at once falls to the grated. 

1 AvEfoerten. 
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,tfj8od coujd perform miracle upon miracle at the creation of 
3h* world, why not afterwaids ? There can be nothing more 
' illogical .than to admit, as Rationalism does, the miracle of 
‘creation, and at the same time to deny the possibility of other 
miracles. What God has once done He must always be able 
-to do, otherwise He would cease to be God, 

* But here we are met by the objection that miracles are an 
outrage upon the degree of independent life due to the world— 
a violation, of the lam of nature. They are said to be a breach 
of that fixed order, the irreversible authority of which is the 
only guarantee for the continual existence of the woild, — -that 
order which coheres so closely, that the slightest derangement 
must occasion confusion in the whole ; in short, a miracle, as 
Strauss has lately expressed it, is a “ rent tn the uorld," 01 , 
more exactly, a “ rent in nature's harmony.” Let us dwell 
somewhat on tins chief objection. 

First of all, we cannot admit that in the whole creation 
there exists, and always has existed, an uninterrupted cham 
of communication, or a fixed and universally binding connec- 
tion of cause and effect. Where is the naturalist who could 
demonstrate its existence? This chain, the indestiuctibilitv 
of which is the evcr-recurring premise in the negation of 
miracles, in riahty often enough breaks off m Nature's oun 
domain. The " rents ” exist in the very nature of the crea- 
tion. If we do not believe in the eternity of matter, but 
in the creation of the world by God, ie. in its being called 
forth from non-existence into existence, the connecting chain 
is broken off at the very beginning. From the laws of the 
created world, the genesis of creation itself can never he 
deduced. The existence of the world, then, is a miracle, tv~ 
Well as tbe existence of God Himself. But putting this 
entirely aside, we meet with phenomena in the genetic pio- 
cess of nature itself at which that chain breaks ofl, with 
events which natural science never can explain from the laws 
and forces known \%o ns. The original entrance of higher 
j forms of life into tne spaere hifherto filled Up by lower ones, 
*is one of tbs most striking phenomena of this kind Haw 
did the first living organmke originate ? Modem natural 
\ Science has unquestionably demonstrated <hat life did not 
^dw’hys exist on the earth. Long ago, Cimer confidently 
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maintainel this to be the case, and that we conld easily 
indicate the point of time when life began ; 1 anct it Is cons- 
umed by Liebig, who says : " Some philosophers havp affirmed 
that life has existed from eternity. Natural science, however, 
has proved that at a certain period the earth’s temperature 
was such that no organic life could exist, and that, therefore, 
it must have had a beginning.” 2 In addition to this, natural 
science has of late years increasingly confirmed the position, 
that it is impossible to demonstrate the natural evolution of 
m game hie from inorganic matter, even m the smallest 
degree. What Miiller once said still remains true, “ Only a 
mnaculous interruption of the natural laws can form the 
living organism out of lifeless matter ” 8 Here, at all events, 
we have a beginning, which we enn only explain through a 
ueativo act, i e thiough a miiaclo, And how did Spirit 
fust enter the world f how man, with the law of conscience 
winch transcends all the laws of nature ? With him, too, the 
chain bleaks off. He appears as a now beginning, as a thiid 
miracle, which retains its nmaculous character even to this 
day. For what is every nexv-bom man, with his peculiar 
individuality, his special talents and power’s, but a never 
tally explicable miiacle i* There is not merely poetical 
imagery, but real truth, in the woids of the poet Eueheit: 

* 

1 Dwconrs 8itr h* 7 olutwn* du globe, p 21 
Im hhurqer Alhfi me me ZeUunrj, 2856, Nr 24 

J It w jnsftuUive to witness the despeiate dibits of Strum in his last 
woik, The Old and the Neio Faith, 1873, p ICO H , to show that modern 
mtuiul scientists have diseoveicd the musing link between the organic and 
uuoiganic kingdom In thn f ico of tlio express opinion of a Scientific m tu like 
Vuohow, who ceitamly does not favour positive f" i uuumty, but d dares 
‘‘that all known fuels go to disprove the truth r spontaneous generation 
dining the present era, ’ he <"\n only quote the hyj othoees built by Huxley on 
his dwcovery of the “ Bath} but*/* anl ny H&ekd on the existence of what he 
stvles “lloneien ” 

1 It is theiofoia only logical 4 i denurs of the nnncnlous, like Stiauss, to 
hatnsh it from nature, m order thoroughly to get rid of it , and for tins reason, 
alcove all, tosodc a natural explanation for the ongm of man. Thus Stnmaft 
im liis Chrtetl GtoubetteMire, L p 206 If ) oner gave vent to the desperate <wk+ 
jecture, that if it were possible for the tajwj norm to glow from heterogenous 
matter to a considerable length in the human intestines, without having bSO 
sexually generated, he did not see why imm should not at some time or othef, 
when the ea fc jfch was far richer m genei stive forces than now, have been farmed 
out of **ome sort of terrestrial matter, howevei foreign to his present being* AM 
the present day, after the impossibility of a gene) alio aqmaoca bos been demon* 
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** Man is a miracle begotten and conceived, 

A miracle, he lives, is born and nursed, 

A miracle, he grows, and sees, and feels, 

A miracle, he thinks, and what he thinks, 

A miracle, he stands, miracles environing, 

Miracles precede and follow all his steps ; 

To them is he so gradually, unconsciously 
Inured, that they appear to him quite natural. 

And unaccustom'd only seems miraculous to him. 

Who Nature's wonders unastonish'd sees." 

We thus see that there are divers “ rents/’ 1 not, it is true, 
in the world, but in the connection of Nature, supposed to be 
perfect — rents which can only be filled up by the miraculous 
power of God. Not Nature herself, but the false conception 
of Nature from which the denial of the miraculous proceeds, 
is violated by these facts. 

And do not a multitude of analogies go to show that God 
can interfere supernaturally at any time in all natural exist- 

st rated, Strauss would scarcely venture to make such assertions. Many years 
ago, Alexander v. Humboldt remarked on these tendencies of his : “ Wluit 1 do 
not like in Strauss, is the scientific frivolity with which he finds no difficulty in 
accepting the generation of organic matter from anorganic ; or oven the forma- 
tion of mau from some primeval Chaldamn slime " (Letters to Varnha.ge.n % 4th 
ed. p. 117). We see from this, that whoever believes in the superiority ot man’s 
nature, must believe in miracles also. 

Kenan, too (in his work on the Apostles), is obliged, in order to got rid of the 
miraculous, toulmidon the supernatural origin of man. “ Nothing can he more 
offensive,'' lie says, “ nothing more senseless, than the formation of mankind, if 
we regard it as a sudden, momentary net. It enters the region of universal 
analogies, it we regard it as tlio result of a slow progress going on through 
incalculable periods." So the divine origin of man is “ offensive," but his 
derivation from the primal egg or cell of some first organism, — fli rough the 
medium, probably, of the monkey tribe, — or, to use Renan's euphemism, from 
“universal analogies," is not only inoffensive, blit the only reasonable view 1 
What an utter perversion of ideas ! ! 

1 And not only does the entrant of higher forms ol life interrupt the chain of 
natural causes : for within the difleunt grades of existence themselves, we see 
the universal lav,* broken by exceptions in certain points. The only exception to 
the law, that heat expands and cold contracts, is water, which is most dense and 
heavy at a temperature of 4* (CeK), but expands and becomes lighter below 
this mark. For this reason, thv heavy water of the temperature above men- 
tioned remains below, atherwis a few cold days would turn all our watt is into 
ice, and our countries would hr vr the climate of the frigid zones. “ Thus we 
see in the case of water how Got breaks through an otherwise universal law' ul 
nature, in order to make a greater part of tin earth's surface habitable." This 
speaks at the same time against the unconscious mundane wad oi the pantheist ; 
for the laws of such a being would allow of no exception* in favour of a higher 
aim. 
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ence ? Each higher form of life has Us peculiar laws, which 
transcend those of the lower forms , and cannot be explained by 
them. Therefore each in a certain sense can pci form miracles 
in the inferior grades of existence , that is to say, it can inter- 
fere as a higher will, and bring forth results which could not 
proceed from the laws and forces of the lower orders, and yet 
this takes place without disturbing them in their eorilinued * 
existence. How wonderfully, c.g. } an animal can interfere in 
the vegetable kingdom, by his sudden ravages I Think how 
the human will can interfere in the lower orders of nature. 
The sum of human activity is almost solely expended in 
seeking to realize that which Nature of herself cannot produce. 
Why, then, should it not be possible for God to interfere with 
His higher Will in earthly nature and the human world? If 
He has granted to human freedom an influence on the world. 
He must have reserved the same right for Himself. When 
man works upon nature and transforms it, or when the mind 
controls and directs the organs of the body, the power of the 
will is manifest. The spiritual works upon the sensuous, and 
produces that which Nature alone could not produce without 
in some way disturbing the simultaneous working of her 
forces and laws. For the mind rules the body, and through 
the power of the will moves the limbs innumerable times, in 
opposition to the law of gravitation. This very law of 
gravitation — the corner-stone upon which the naturalistic 
view of the world is based — is in a special sense the law of 
death, because it reigns entirely and absolutely only where 
there is death; and it is interrupted continually by every 
motion of life, from the germ bursting its shell to the living 
bird or the working man. And yet ns validity is always 
unimpaired. Why, then, should not divine power also act 
immediately upon certain ] joints in the domain of creation, 
and be able to produce in it. something which the resources 
of Nature could never produce, and that without disturbing 
the continuously operating forces and laws of the world, or 
permanently “ rending ” them asunder ? 

Moreover, we often see things in nature, merely by contact 
with other natural forces, enter into processes and conditions 
which we could not at all have inferred from the powers and 
laws hitherto observed in them; as when, c.g., iron, which 
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before lay on tlie ground through the force of gravitation, is 
lifted by the magnet. Why should not earthly creatures also, 
by contact with divine power, be enabled to pass into con- 
ditions or develop© forces which we were unable to infer from 
their former nature per sc ? 

From this we make two deductions : First, that the inter- 
ference of the higher forces is not excluded by the operation 
of the lower, and, therefore, that the interference of God is 
not excluded by the operation of the laws of nature. The mail 
who endeavours to make the laws of nature a ground of proof 
against miracles, simply begs the question , for he always pre- 
supposes what he desires to prove. If he say that the existence 
of these laws renders a higher influence impossible, he clearly 
presupposes that these laws alone are valid always and every- 
where, and that is precisely what must first be proved 
Second , we see that by the interference of the higher orders 
with the lower, the laws of the latter are in no way dis- 
turbed or abolished, hut still continue in force. The same 
also is true of the interference of God in the course of the 
world. The, laws of nature are in no way suspended thereby , 
but continue to retain their validity. And why ? Because 
the forces of nature, strictly speaking, do not participate at 
all in the actual miracles, and because the products of the 
miracle , with all their consequences, immediately take their 
place in the ordinary course of nature. 

I say the forces of nature do not participate at all in the 
act itself. Not they, hut a higher divine power performs the 
miracle. But we must here discriminate between miracles in 
the absolute sense of the word , which exclude all mediation of 
the creature, and those which are accomplished through an 
enhancement of the forces of nature, and are thus connected, 
with the legitimate activity of the latter. To the first belong, 
e.g., the conception of Christ, and the miracles of the leave# 
and fishes. Here we have a process similar to the creation 
of the world. God by His own immediate activity place# 
something in the course oi nature which did not exist there 
before. What He once did for the universe, He is surely 
able to do for an individual part of it. But the forces of 
nature are not partakers in this immediate act of God. The 
miraculous act in these instances lies entirely beyond Urn 
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laws of nature. They merely receive its product, which 
directly subordinates itself to them. The miraculous act itself 
can never be perceived by the senses, only its effect How 
can any one in such a case speak of a disturbance or a breach 
in the laws of nature? And how can men say that the 
object thus introduced into the course of nature must 
necessarily produce endless changes in the world ? As soon 
as it enters the world, it becomes subject to the laws of nature, 
and obeys them in its further existence. Apart from its 
origin, it ceases with its entrance into the world to be a 
miracle, and becomes part of the natural and the actual. 

The same thing occurs here as in grafting a noble scion 
upon a wild stock. It is something foreign to the nature of the 
latter, but is dependent for its future existence upon all the 
conditions of that nature. So Christ is the noble scion grafted 
upon the human stock, not by the will of man, but through a 
creative act of God (John i. 13). The order of creation in 
nature and history, which is indeed the divine order, is so far 
from being interrupted, that it is throughout respected as sacred. 
Thus the law of historical development is respected. The 
Destroyer of the Serpent does not appear before the specifically 
religious as well as the general human pre-conditions are ful- 
filled, and thus the human race is ready to receive Him. 
" When the fulness of the, time was come, God sent forth His 
Son," Gal. iv. 4. The order of nature , too, is respected. We 
do not see a fantastic descent from heaven of one apparently 
thirty years of age, whose human form is a mere phantom ; 
but from the moment when the seed of the woman is roiled 
to conception by a creative act of God, He is subject to 
all the natural conditions of birth and individual life in 
its gradual development. And, finally, the moral law as 
well as the national law of JudJsm is respected. Jesus is 
“ made under the law," fulfils all righteousness, is subject to 
His parents. He provos His morality in the course of His 
life under constant temptation and trial : in obedience to His 
Father even unto death. I ask, "Can the glory of God 
accommodate itself more humbly to human nature arid history 
than it lias done in the life and death of Christ l” 1 

1 Cf. Die Tubinger hisforische Schule in the Zeilschri/t filr Protestantism KC 
i md Kircke, Apr. 1864, p. 223 et seep, and Bevschlag, ubi supra. 
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What reasonable man can speafc of a rent in the laws of 
nature, in a sphere where she originally had neither anything 
to do nor to suffer ? The same is true of other absolute 
miracles or new creations, “The already existing harmony 
of nature is as little annihilated by the appearance of an ab- 
solute creative act of God in the world, as is humanity itself 
• by the entrance of a new personality.*’ 1 

But in those miracles in which God produces supernatural 
effects through an intensification of the legitimate activity of 
nature ( e.g . in the deluge and several of the Mosaic miracles, 
which were connected with certain natural phenomena of those 
regions), the natural order is preserved. The miracle is here 
connected with the existing life of nature, the slow process of 
which is but temporarily suspended while the divine power 
substitutes a concentrated and potential plastic energy. In 
these cases, as we have already hinted, God docs the same as 
man, though in an infinitely higher manner and sphere. By con- 
trolling and intensifying the forces of nature in art and industry, 
we produce effects which the course of nature left to itself 
would never bring about But what man can do, God can also 
do, and that without limitation. He who has created nature 
and determined its course, to whom it is perfectly clear and 
transparent in all its parts, must surely best understand how 
to play on that gigantic instrument upon which we, in spite 
of all our progress in the natural sciences, are still but clumsy 
performers. And even though whole countries and nations 
should be dashed to the ground by its most powerful chords, 
not one of the many strings would break so as to disorder the 
framework of His laws. Is He pot the skilful Master to 
whom all His works are known from the foundation of the 
world ? He does not intermeddle with them like the novice 
wlp) stops the harmonious working of a watch ; but with holy 
wisdom for the salvation of the world, and at the right hour, 
He exerts His supernatural power. To this day the world 
quietly moves on in its course, and the laws of nature exist and 
work in full force; therefore they have not been rent asunder, 
and still less annulled, by previous miracles. And, therefore, 
the power which performed them cannot be one which dis- 
turbed order, but its interference m’j&t have maintained it. 

Schenkel, Christl. Dogma*.. p. 25S. 
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Those who find it difficult to believe in anything which 
surpasses the ordinary course of nature, ought to determine for 
us precisely how much is included in the natural, and show 
us the boundary beyond which natural forces cannot be intemijicd 
by the supernatural. Or, it they maintain that such an intensi- 
fication can never take place at all, let them show us why the 
natural, which originally proceeds from the supernatural, should 
not always continue to be open to its influence. If the laws 
of nature originally proceed from God, is lie to be the only 
one who is not Master in His own house ? Are these laws 
to be, as it were, prison walls, within which God has confined 
Himself? “Shall we — to adopt the language of a natural 
philosopher — dare to allow no freedom to the primitive source 
of all freedom, and make a strait- waistcoat for Him of His 
own law’s, which we, moreover, but imperfectly understand ? ” 
The course of God in the government of the world and of 
man is, and always lias been, one oi freedom ; His is the free 
election of grace. He wdll not, and cannot, allow His hands to 
be bound by anything. W hy should He not have reserved to 
Himself the power to interfere in special cases and in special 
extraordinary ways ? just as in every household, in spite ot 
the strictest rules which continue both before and after, special 
regulations are required for special cases. 

Whence arises the proverb, “ There is no rule without an 
exception” ? Does it not come from a true feeling that the 
rules which we have discovered or made are not immutably 
and absolutely valid, but that they admit of modifications ? 
Nothing c an ever limit the Infinite and Boundless. If He as 
the Absolute has His limitations only in Himself, and not m 
anything outside of Him, then no order of nature can stop 
Him, be it never so fixed in its worki g. As Matthias 
Claudius strikingly says to the learned men who are always 
appealing to the “nexus rerun; ” *>. the strict connection of 
all things, " The gates of Gaza with their two posts had a 
strong connection w ith the stone archway and the bolts. Yet 
Samson came, and, taking them out of this beautiful ‘ nexus/ 
carried them to the top of the hill before Hebron, — a violent 
proceeding which certainly no professor of natural history in 
Gaza would have considered possible.” And must not such 
an absolutely free and sometimes extraordinary divine inter* 
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ference be all the more necessary in a world where God not 
only has to do with inanimate tilings and mechanical laws, 
but with free beings who can thwart His moral order every 
moment? Could we under such circumstances imagine a 
government of the world, in which God had not the freedom 
to interfere in details, in order to realize His holy will in the 
♦history of the world, amid the action and reaction of the 
struggle with His free creatures ? 1 From all this we see clearly 
that no valid objection against miracles can result either from 
the contemplation of God or from that of the laws of nature ; 
and the talk about a “rent in the world ” is shown to emanate 
from a great rent in the logic of those who invent such 
empty catchwords, which are unfortunately adopted by many 
without judgment or examination. 

Hut here a new objection meets 11s. If it cannot he denied 
that miracles are consistent with the power of God, yol at 
least they seem to be incompatible with His omn-mieftsv, which 
must have/omrrui and suitably arranged everything, and which, 
therefore*, renders an extraordinary interference in the course 
of the world superfluous. Such offer-help, in special cases, can 
only be necessary where the original regulations are imperfect, 
but not in God’s perfect universe. Kenan, amongst others, 
appeals to this trivial argument. n Miracles,” says he, “are 
special interpositions like those of a watchmaker, who, though 
he has made a very line watch, yet is compelled to regulate it 
from time to time in order to compensate lor the insufficiency 
of the mechanism ” We have already seen bow ill this con- 
ception of a compensating assistance corresponds to God’s 
special government in the world Not God's order, but vx 
men, and especially fallen men, require divine aid for our 
< entire condition, and above all for our perception of the being 
and power of God, which has been darkened through sin ! 
Hence this objection rests entirely upon the indiscrimination 
of those men who overlook the moral aim of miracles. Kenan 
does so. He entirely waives the main question, whether 1 
it is rfot possible that u disturbance has really entered the 
mechanism of our existence. He has no idea of the moral 

1 Compare with thin p. 196 et seq., where * fart of maiM frmloin wra so own 
to he an argument against the dcistic cowaylion of the* divine government ot 

the world. 
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aspect of our question, and cannot have, because the ethical 
element is entirely wanting in his view of the world. 

Jf we fix our attention upon this side of the question, we 
shall find that the miraculous is justified from another point 
of view, W e now recognise in the condition of tho world as 
vitiated by sin, not only the possibility, but also the necessity 
of miracle s, and can proceed to enter upon the line ol positive 
counter-proofs in opposition to their negation. 


II. NECESSITY AND HISTORICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF TIIE 

MIRACULOUS. 

It has rightly been observed, that miracles are necessary it 
it were only for the development of history. For whilst the 
process of natural life is a mere repetition, 1 the historical 
process is a continuous onward inarch, in which the new must 
ever have a place. The life of the spirit in history requires 
the new, and lives by it. “ History is nourished by the new, 
i.e. by the miraculous ; it would become stagnant without it.” 2 
Here, however, the reference is to miracles in the wider sense. 

But as the miraculous in general is necessary to history, so 
miracles properly so called are necessary, in consequence of 
the moral condition of the world after the entrance of sin. 
We, too, are well aware of a rent in the world and a dis- 
turbance of its original laws, not caused, however, by God, 
but by man ; not provoked by miracles, but rather to be 
remedied by them. Our opponents say that the world would 
go to ruin il God through His interference were to violate the 
order of nature. To this we reply, that, on the contrary, since 
sin has entered the world, it would immediately go to ruin if 
left to itself, and therefore it on 1; exists to this day because 
God in every age has graciously interfered in its self-inflicted 
disorder. We shall easily be convinced of this if we fix our 
attention upon the intermit aim of miracles, and compare it 
with the end and aim of the world. And here the objection of 
those who talk of a " rent in tho world ” appears in all its folly- 

1 As Lessing remarked, that he had already seen the earth put on its green 
dress thirty-eight times, and now fur once he should like to see it in a red one, 
* Meliring, JRtUgionsphilosophic, p. 1SW. * 
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As God is the Creator of the world, so He is also the End 
for which it was created He Himself is the aim of its 
development. Therefore, although it was “ very good, 5 * as 
created by Him, yet from the beginning it was destined for a 
still higher consummation. Above the visible order of things 
there existed a higher supernatural sphere of glorious spirits. 
•To this the natural world was to become gradually conformed. 
But what happened ? Did the world move in a direct path 
towards this her destiny by faithfully preserving the original 
divine order ? Let us look around Evil moots us at every 
step. We see all life springing only from death, and hastening 
thither again. Strife and murder stalk throughout the entire 
creation. We see the elements raging against the works of 
man’s hands, and rising in rebellion against their divinely 
ordained master, often to his destruction. Is that the original 
order which God beheld, and, lo, “ it was very good 1 ’? Natural 
science may affirm this as often as it pleases, since it knows 
no better. The Christian, who believes in an infinitely bene- 
volent and holy Creator, will always deny it. He is compelled 
to recognise that a far-reaching disturbance has entered into 
the originally divine order — a disturbance from which all evil 
proceeds, in consequence of which the curse of death rests 
upon every creature, and the world is checked in its develop- 
ment towards its eternal goal, aye, which threatens the loss of 
that goal, — and this disturbance is sin. If, then , the divine 
aim in the creation of the world was ever to be attained, God 
must needs interfere in order to nullify the disturbance which 
had entered \ and to realize the consummation which teas intended 
by Him ; He must immediately overcyme the powers of sin and 
death with new creative energy, in order to deliver that which 
• was in bondage to them, i.e. He must perform a miracle. And 
this interference could not take place only in the spiritual and 
moral sphere, but it must also touch upon the domain of 
nature, since, as every one can trace in his own body, corrup- 
tion has also penetrated the material world. Hence there is 
a necessity for miracles ir the strict sense of the word. 

Here we see the necessity and the aim of the miraculous. 
The whole question turns upon this, whether men set out with 
the supposition that the world in its present state is normal and 
perfect, or whether they admit that a disturbance has entered its 
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development through sin. Only in the latter case can men 
arrive at a belief in the miraculous, as in general they only 
attain to faith at all when they first see their misery, and 
look not at their good, but at their evil. He only who 
believes in the fatal ruin of man as a consequence of sin, and 
;it the same time in a holy God, who is love, and as such 
cannot forsake His creatures although they have forsaken ' 
Him, will also consider a divine interference necessary for the 
removal of the ruin which has entered the world. We there- 
fore maintain that the first breach in the divine order which 
entails infinitely important consequences was made by sin, — 
sin has made a "rent” in the world ; but miracles only enter 
in for the removal of the already existing disturbance. 1 The 
abnormal sinful course of our free development not only can 
hear God's saving interference, hut imperatively demands it as a 
•work of mercy. Hence we read, 44 Who alone doeth great 
wonders (or miracles) : for His mercy endurdh for ever ” (Ps. 
cxxxvi. 4). 

If men call the salvation wrought by Christ a violent 
interference in our natural development, they should also 
consider the grafting of wild trees and the healing of the side 
as contrary to nature. “ Miracles do not unnaturally break 
throe r/h nature, but supernatnrally through the unnatural.” Foi 
surely it is plainly contrary to the laws of nature, and of a 
truth most unnatural, that one should have eyes and not see, 
ears and not hear, organs of speech and not speak, or limbs 
without the power to use them ; but not that a Saviour should 
come and loose his fetters ! Assuredly it is unnatural that 
there should be so much misery in the world, but not that & 
Saviour should seek to remove it! It is ’Mnatural that one 
people .should he most cruelly enslaved an * abused by another, 
but not that God should regard them and lead them out of 
the land of bondage "by fvjv' nnd wonders, by a mighty 
hand and a etretched-out arm (Dciit. vii. 1 9) ! It is un- 
natural that the wind and the waves should rise against a 
good human action, but not that the Lord should cbmmand 
them ! It were indeed unnatural that the five thousand who 
had gone after the Word of life should starve in the wilder- 
ness, but not that the bountiful hand of God should open and 

1 At present we are putting the miracle of the creation out of the question. 
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make much out of little, as it once made the universe out 
of nothing ! It was contrary to nature that ruthless death 
should sever the bands of love, which God Himself has knit, 
between mother and son, between brother and sister; but not 
that a young man of Nain, or a Lazarus, should be released 
from the fetters of death through a mighty word ! And that 
•was the climax of the unnatural, that the world should nail 
the only righteous One to the cross ; but not that the holy 
Hearer of that cross should conquer undeserved death, should 
rise and victoriously enter into His glory ! 1 

In every one of these cases the unnatural is removed by 
means of the miraculous, and the original laws of nature are 
le-established. litre the stupe mat aval is shown to he truly in 
accordance with ‘nature. That xvh irk takes place, here, is so far 
from hnurj a di^iu chance or a breach in real nature, that it is 
rather a hcaliny and rr-csfablishhtg of the original and genuine 
order . The laws of nature, instead of being abolished, are 
confirmed and set tip again in their full force. In the same 
way the healing of the sick is not a violation hut a re-estab- 
lishment of the laws of nature; and when the laws of the 
natural life of the soul are interrupted by the new birth, one 
does not feel in any wise a violation of the mind and spirit, 
but rather a replacement of tiie same in their sound, normal, 
and vigorous condition. 

After having thus recognised the aim of miracles, their 
entire significance becomes clear to us. They presuppose man 
estranged from God, and a depraved course of nature, and they 
aim at the restoration, salvation, and consummation of the world. 
They only break through the laws of nature in order to raise 
her from her imperfection and bondage to the freedom and 
glory which was her original aim. They are isolated mani- 
festations of a new creative activity of the divine will, infusions 
of a reorganizing power into the life of nature, whereby it is 
agitated and excited. This holy purpose lies, without excep- 
tion, at the foundation of ail true miracles, and in this especially 
consists the difference bet\ <*-ai the scriptural and apocryphal 
miracles. Hence miracles in Scripture arc so often called 
signs , as we saw above. They arG always signs of the divine 
intention which aim3 at the sal vat. on of the world; tokens 

1 Beyschlag. 
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that God has not abandoned the high destiny for which He 
created it ; pledges that He is bringing it nearer and nearer to 
this destiny in spite of all hindrances, and that He will at 
length redeem His word, §i Behold, I make all things new M 
(Kev. xxi. C). They are the first strokes of God’s hammer, 
which is to break the great prison of nature and of tlie human 
world, and to loose the chains of corruption and death. Like' 
single beams of the ruddy morn, they prophesy the day of the 
final consummation , when Christ will crown the deliverance of 
the soul by that of the body ; they are the first-fruits of that 
future order of things wherein there is to he no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor any more pain — no further contradiction 
between spirit and matter. They point to that consummation 
of the world in which glorified nature shall immediately obey tics 
spirit , and therefore miracles will no longer be the exception, 
but the rule. For “ miracles upon earth are nature in heaven,” 
as Jean Paul Kichtcr lias truly said. 

But, it may be asked, is all this true of miracles in general, 
and not merely of the miracles of healing ? Let us consider 
how fur the domain of the miraculous extends. It embraces 
the whole region of the moral and religious life, and of the 
special providence of God. It is the domain of biblical 
history, the theatre of the divine. Miracles aro the insepar- 
able attendants of revelation, and are therefore manifested in 
a certain portion of humanity to which God has placed Him- 
self in a special historical relation, and whose history without 
such special divine activity is entirely incomprehensible. 
Miracles can only be understood if considered in connection 
with the history of redemption. And in this their holy aim 
appeal's. “ It is God’s will, by means < A the miraculous, to 
reveal Himself to men who are blindca by their sins.” 1 So 
He did to Pharaoh and to the children of Israel in the time 
of Moses and the prophets, and subsequently in the time of 
Christ. The revelation for which the course of nature no 
longer sufficed, must take place through facts which lie out- 
side of the course of nature. While miracles make the in- 
credible visible, they serve to make the invisible credible. 
In them God always causes His holy being to shine forth in 
goodness and judgment. From the deluge and tlie destruction 

1 Bothe. 
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of Sodom to the future conflagration of the world, all the 
judicial miracles are designed perceptibly and palpably to 
reveal the holy justice of God to men, who otherwise could 
not be aroused. And from the deliverance out of Egypt, 
and the manna in the wilderness, down to the healing 
miracles of Christ and the outpouring of the Spirit in the 
* New Testament, all the miracles of grace make the endless 
love of God to man no less palpably evident Hence their 
purpose in the scheme of redemption is likewise an educational 
one. 

Miracles are also intended to confirm the divine mission 
of those who perform them, and to add to the weight of their 
testimony. Christ Himself appeals to His miracles as tokens 
of His Messianic destiny (Matt xi. 4-6 ; Isa. xxxv. 5, G), of 
His divine mission and Sonship (John v. 36, x. 25, 37, 
xx. 31). And lastly, they serve (especially the healings re- 
corded in the New Testament) to illustrate the internal miracles 
which take place in the studs of those who are spiritually 
blind, deaf, dumb, lame, and dead. Yet their evidence or in- 
herent power of conviction is not irresistible (John xii. 37). 
It is not so great that contradiction is impossible ; nor should 
it be. Faith in Jesus must never be made so easy that it 
would cease to be a matter of free determination, and become 
a necessity in which no other choice were possible. There- 
fore the proof from miracles is not sufficient in itself, but 
should always be united with the still more powerful proof 
from the entire substance and spirit of the teaching of Christ. 
His miracles should only work in harmony with the impres- 
sion of His entire personality. Hence our Lord always re- 
fused the demand prompted by the fleshly Inst of that ago 
for wonders, and even rebuked those who attached too great 
importance to His miracles. Hence, too, His caution against 
their dissemination by those who did not comprehend the 
entire significance of His work, and who would thereby only 
have jjiven an impetus to the carnal Messianic expectation 
of the people (Matt ix 30, xii. 1C, xvi 20 ; Mark i. 44, 
iil 12, etc,)* “ The Lord prefers a faith which believes with- 
out seeing signs and wonders. Let on account of the dull 
perception of man, which cleaves to the sensuous, God quickens 
and arouses him by sensuous means, in order to lead him to a 
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faith winch sees not and yet believes.” 1 In the life and 
works of the apostles, miracles likewise appear only as accom- 
paniments of their preaching, never as of primary importance. 
The Lord “confirming the word, with signs following ” (Mark 
xvi. 20). 

Hence, too, the modest proportion of the miracles performed 
by Christ and His apostles as compared with the deeds which 
a wonder-seeking fancy might imagine, or with the “ signs from 
heaven” which the Jews expected of the Messiah (Matt xvi. 
1 if., xii. 38 if). They did not even regard the acts of Jesus as 
proper miracles or Messianic signs. Although the Scriptures 
abound in miracles, yet the proportion of the miraculous for 
which they demand belief is really less than in any other 
religion. How much more incredible things, eg., does the 
Koran 2 record, to say nothing of pagan myths ! 

Miraculous manifestations occur throughout, only so far as 
is necessary in order to make God’s love or righteousness 
more palpably evident through sensuous impressions upon the 
perception of man, which lms been blunted by sin. Or they 
are intended to prepare him for a spiritual influence, to arouse 
bis attention, and to facilitate his believing acceptance of the 
truths of salvation. The entire series of miracles perceptible 
to the senses, from the time of Abraham and Moses down to 
that of Christ, has accompanied every step of the divine reve- 
ltd ion } in order cither to confirm it or to prepare the way for it. 
AY henever revelation takes a step in advance, it is preceded 
by specially powerful miracles. They are only the reflections 
in nature of the progressive spiritual development, which have 
their legitimate foundation in the connection between nature 
and spirit. And in each case they arc • eeessary from an 
educational point of view, in oiv-er to open mens eyes by 
.means of sensuous signs to the rpiriiual revelation of salva- 
tion, and to the greater spiritual miracles which accompany 
them. Moses could not have made the power, truth, and 
majesty of God evident to the rude, sensual people \v;hom ho 
led out of Egypt, if God had not Himself done it in Hw 

1 Kbstlin. 

• L.g, when Mahomet is said to have caused darkness at noon, whereupon the 
moon flew to him, bowed before him, ami slipped into his right sleeve, romiug 
out again at his left, etc.— Comp. Tholuck, term. Sckr. L 1-27. 
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saving miracles in the sea and the wilderness, and in His 
thunderings and lightnings from Sinai. Elijah, the sole 
champion of Jehovah, could not have held out against an 
entire apostate kingdom and people, had he not been able to 
summon miraculous divine power to his aid, when the nation 
was to choose between llaal and Jehovah. And could Christ, 
when He became one of a race which felt its external far 
more than its internal misery, have opened the hearts of men 
for the divine love and grace, if lie had not caused its beams 
to fall sensibly and palpably upon earthly distress, sickness, 
and death ? 

Every miracle, therefore, serves the purpose of salvation ; 
on the one hand, in a subjective educational way, by preparing 
the heart for greater spiritual wonders, aud affording a tan- 
gible proof of the divine love and righteousness; on the other 
hand, by counteracting sin and the ruin caused by death, and 
by preparing the way for the future consummation. God 
could not, and would not, magically obtrude redemption upon 
us. It was His will in manifold ways through a miraculous 
history to work gradually towards the goal of the world’s 
renewal. 

If we llx our attention more closely upon the gradual 
historical manifestation* of the miraculous, we shall see that 
Christ is the centre of this daCojnncnt, and the second great 
miracle after the cnation. With Ilim the beginning of a new 
era is inaugurated, which will attain its cmiMinnnalinn when 
“all things have become new.” In Him the power exists 
for the regeneration of the world, and from Him it goes forth 
to every creature ; in His acts 11c appears ns the divine 
Liberator of all physical and spiritual life from the thraldom 
of sin : His resurrection is the foundation and beginning of 
the glorified world, of that new order of things to which the 
creation is at length destined to he raided. He is the divine 
Miracle of love, which was demanded on the one hand by the 
redeeming love of God. .Mid on the other by the actual con- 
dition and the destiny of man. Hut this takes plants in such 
wise, that in Him “the miraculous appears as His true nature, 
m a human life of love, leading us though itself to it; j , internal 
divine source.’* 1 Hence the rosurrc'Uun, the greatest miracle 

1 Dorner. 
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which was accomplished in the person of Jesus, appears en- 
tirely natural, and is plainly demanded by His own being; 
it was not possible that this Holy One should see corruption 
(Acts ii. 27 ff.)* And that which in consequence of His 
natural moral being is worked in Him through the power of 
God, is at the/ same time the object ot His own will, which is 
one with, and mighty through, God. Ho Himselt takes His 
own life again as He had laid it down (John x. 17, 18). 

The entire history of miracles is grouped around this central 
miracle, and stands in internal connection with it, either as a 
prophecy or as an echo, of that which is begun in Him. A 
glance at this confirms the result just, before attained respect- 
ing the aim and significance of the miraculous, which we had 
hinted at in our remarks on the gradual progress of revelation 
(see p. 97). Before the time of Moses, God performs many 
miracles, but as yet without human agency. The patriarchs 
are endowed with the "ift of inspiration, but not with that of 
miracles ; on the other hand, visions and theophanies are 
frequent during this period. Moses is the first who has not 
only the gift of inspiration, but that of miracles, as a mani- 
festation of his divine mission. Under him, and immediately 
after him, miracles are frequent, hut the theophanies gradually 
disappear. Again, the judges appear under the influence of 
inspiration as prophets in deeds, though not in words. In 
Samuel, Ihivid, and Solomon, we see inspiration progressing 
towards the actual realization of the theocratic Church. With 
the encroaching sway of heathenism, miracles again appear 
more conspicuously. They arc as necessary for the re-estab- 
lishment of the law as they were at its foundation. Elijah 
often inflicts destructive blows ; Elisha works in a milder, more 
beneficent manner. The later prophets are pre-eminently men 
of words, of inspiration, until finally both the gift of miracles 
and that of inspiration ccv^e. Again, the forerunner of Christ, 
John the Baptist, appears as inspired, but without miraculous 
power, so that the miracles of Christ might make a deeper 
impression (John x. 41). The miracles of Christ, which are 
almost without exception beneficent miracles of grace, break 
forth with unparalleled splendour, yet in such a way that on 
some occasions He performs many signs, which at other times 
He omits, as we have seen before, because of unbelief, or 
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because He foresees that they will be without result, and 
wishes to check the fleshly desire for wonders. To the 
apostles it is given to work “ the signs of an apostle." Then 
this gift gradually disappears, and a free course is loft for the 
Spirit of Christianity during a period characterized by spiritual 
miracles. 1 

Miracles, therefore, like revelation in general, belong to those 
crises in which the divine kingdom is to make an important 
advance. They are connected, with certain periods and persons, 
namely, with the chief promoters of God's kingdom. The time 
of the foundation and re-establishment of the law by Moses 
and Elijah, the time of the founding and the first promulgation 
of the gospel by Christ and His apostles, were decisive epochs 
of this kind. In the intermediate ages miracles fall into the 
background. With this the prediction of Scripture exactly 
agrees, that at the end of time, when the last decisive struggle 
is being waged between the kingdom of God and the anti- 
Christian power of this world, and when Christ returns, there 
will again be a period of miracles (Luke xxi. 25 tf.). 

We need not be surprised that extraordinary forces work in 
such crises. Analogies from natural life sufficiently show that 
the moments in which a new creature is born into the world 
are not subject to the ordinary laws of development, but evince 
a plenitude of peculiar impulses, forces, and forms, which, after 
the fully accomplished birth, give place to the customary acti- 
vity of the usual laws of life. It is known, e.g., that the organic 
functions in the formation of the foetus proceed according 
to other laws than those of the perfect organism. The same 
is true of the birth-hour* of the Christian Church. This, as 
well as every other birth-hour, is subject to other laws than 
those of the ordinary course. The man who makes ordinary 
human development the standard for the extraordinary fulness 
of the Spirit, which appears in that most important epoch of 
human history, in order to exclude the miraculous, falls into 
the same error as he who makes the laws of the present 

1 With regard to the continual *t of miracles after the apostolic age, we have 
testimonies not only from Tertulliui and Origan, who tell ns that many in their 
time were convinced against their will of th«tr;<‘h of Christ i.mity by miraculous 
visions, but also much later from Theodore of Mopsueste (+ 42S»>. The latter 
Itays: “ Many heathen amongst us are being healed by C'hriMians from what? /or 
sicknesses they may have ; so abundant arc miracles in our in wist.” 

X 
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course of nature a standard for the period of the creation* 
He is guilty of a vcrrepov TTporepov: he places that which is 
later before that which is earlier, and forgets that the laws oi 
primary development are altogether different from those work- 
ing in that which already exists. 

From this history of the miraculous, and the holy purpose 
constantly manifested in it, we see in how sir id a manner it is 
f/overued hf dir, ins laws , which render the mere thought of an 
arbitrary interference impossible. Miracles never have an 
anomalous disconnected 1 character. They are connected with 
each other, and with the central miracle, Christ; and they 
belong as necessary members to the entire organism of reve- 
lation, working together towards one great eml, the salvation 
and consummation of the world. We neither sSe the boy 
Jesus play at miracles with childish caprice, as several ot the 
apocryphal gospels relate, nor does the man Jesus ever arbi- 
trarily or selfishly exert His miraculous power on His own 
behalf (coin]), the history of the temptation). He employs it 
throughout only in the service of God, as proof ot His divine 
mission, to relieve human need, and for redemptive ends. We 
may therefore expect miracles to a greater or less extent, 
according as they are needful, where the condition of the 
world and of Gods kingdom demands them, and where 
unbelief sets no limits to the divine working (Matt. xiii. 58). 

A further rule for the operation of the miraculous is this, 
that ni it is often connected with natural phenomena, so. its pro- 
duct takes its place in the existing order of nature without any 
disturbance of the laws hitherto obtaining; and as rejects 
the form of its appearance, that it is*as rpnet as possible, with- 
out noise or pomp. The internal law tor the human workers 
of miracles is this : their external miraculous power must be 
connected with inward spiritual miracles taking place 
iu their hearts. By means of the latter they must be raised 
into a specially close communion with God, and they may not 
seek their own honour, but only that of God and Christ. The 

1 Strauss (Ltben S. 14S) is of opinion that a God who should now and ' 
thou u»ulv a miracle, sometimes exerting, sometimes discontinuing a certain kind 
oi activity, would bo subject to the succession ol events in time, and conse- 
quently no absolute Being. This purely external and superficial objection com- 
pletely overlooks the internal connection of miracles with revelation, and tht 
historical development ot the divine kingdom. 
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internal law for men, in whom the miracles of salvation take 
place, is faith. Faith is the medium of the divine operation ; 
through it man surrenders himself to its effects. On this 
account such miracles cun never be considered as unnatural, 
nor as contrary to nature. And so it is, too, with the internal 
miracles of conversion and regeneration. Fur the recipients 
of revelation, who are spectators of the miraculous, the law 
obtains, that though it may facilitate their faith, yet it must 
never absolutely compel them to believe. Here, also, God 
respects human freedom. Therefore He never intensifies His 
miraculous working to such a degree that all objections of a 
hardened heart would he for ever destroyed. He who will 
doubt, always ran doubt. And finally, for the historical 
development of the miraculous the law is generally binding, 
that in proportion as the divine revelation dispenses with 
sensuous media, its miracles become more spiritual. 

Strauss says, “ If the friends of the miraculous would explain 
to us its working laws as clearly as we know the laws which 
govern the action of steam, we should then consider their 
arguments as something more than mere talk” So our oppo- 
nents w ish to know the laws which govern the miraculous. 
Well, it? internal moral laws arc those which we have just 
stated, and they exactly correspond to what we before ascer- 
tained to be the internal laws of revelation. Hut if Strauss 
means to demand a demonstration of the jphy&ival laws which 
govern the actions of miraculous forces, wo answer that this is 
simply a contradiction in itself For precisely that which 
gives the miracle its distinctive character is, that we cannot 
point out the natural laws and forces working in it, because 
, They are not of a physical or mathematical kind, but super- 
natural To exhibit the physical laws of the working of 
miracles would be to divest them of their miraculous character. 

This confirms to us what we have already hintM to be the 
true eliding wishing marie of genuine mi/ adrs from those, which 
are either fictitious and apocryphal, or demoniacal. The 
divine origin of any rniracl ? is apparent, not so much fioin the 
extraordinary power manifested in h, as from its moral and 
religious character, — from the spirits d power and mural truth 
which are reflected in it and promoted by it. Truly divine 
. miracles appeal not merely to our logical faculty, but to our 
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moral judgment, to our recognition of the divine in its supra- 
mundane character, to our transcendental knowledge, not to 
oui physical acquaintance with the forces of nature. There- 
fore it has very rightly been said that it requires much more 
intelligence to believe miracles, than understanding to deny 
them (Sclienkel). Miracles approve themselves to our moral 
sense of truth through their connection with the plan of re- 
demption and their relation to Christ They are performed 
in confirmation of a divine testimony. They must either be 
accomplished through the believing invocation of the name of 
God or of Christ (Acts iii. 10), or they must serve to awaken 
and confirm belief in Him (John ii. 11, xx. 31). A true 
miracle, further, should either make u new disclosure as to 
some saving truth, or it should tend to the deliverance of man, 
or finally, should contribute in some way to the furtherance ot 
God’s kingdom, ami to the destruction of the powers of dark- 
ness. When such a purpose and connection cannot he traced, 
then it is not only our right, but our duty, to be distrustful 
and reserved. 

Vulgar infidelity completely overlooks the existence of this 
moral tribunal in the soul, before which alone the miraculous 
end the laws of its manifestation are to be judged. .For this 
reason we so often hear men say that they cannot believe in 
the possibility of a miracle until one has been authenticated by 
competent judges, such as professors of medicine or physics, 
etc. Henan, too, is superficial enough to fall into the same 
strain : “ Miracles are not performed in the places where they 
ought to be. One single miracle performed in Paris before 
competent judges 1 would for ever settle so many doubts ! But 
alas none has ever taken place: No miracle was ever per- 
formed before the people who need to be converted, — I mean, 
hofuio unbelievers. The cofulido sine qua non of the miracu- 
lous is the credulity of the witnesses. No miracle was ever 
performed before those who could thoroughly discuss the 
matter, and decide in regard to it” (“Les Apotres:” Introduc- 
tion). If .Honan would lay to heart why " not many mighty 

1 Perhaps before the French Academy t We would remind those who felt 
inclined to submit to its decision as infallible, that this body in former times 
rejected <11 the use of quinine. <‘2» vaccination, *3) lightning conductors, {i) 
the existence of meteorolites, (5) tnc steam engine ! 1 
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works” were done in Nazareth (Matt. xiii, 58), perhaps he might 
soon find out why now-a-days still fewer am done in^Park 
Certainly no miracle has ever yet been performed, nor ever will 
be, in order to tickle the curiosity of a professor, or to remind 
him of the limits of human knowledge. He who thinks that 
God ought to condescend to perform miracles before " coiupc* 

• tent judges” in order to prove His omnipotence, and for ever 
to silence all doubts, has no idea of the saving purpose of 
miracles, nor of the inviolable laws of the divine government, 
which, if faith is to remain faith, must ever leave a possibility 
for doubt. Hut difficult indeed it is to understand how one 
who 1ms read, c.g. y the history of Christ healing the man who 
was born blind (John ix.), one who has observed what investi- 
gations the really not very credulous Pharisees instituted, can 
assert that a miracle was never performed before unbelievers, 
but always before credulous witnesses. The man who calmly 
affirms that no miracle has appeared before those who were 
capable of criticising it, and who thus declares the entire Jewish 
and Roman world, with all their learned and wise men, 
amongst whom Christ and the apostles did so many signs, to 
have been utterly incapable of forming a true judgment in 
regard to them, — such a man simply gives vent to the pre- 
sumptuous self-esteem of the nineteenth century, which in so 
many questions arrogates to itself the monopoly of “ com- 
petent ” criticism. 

Leaning upon these hollow arguments, Renan proceeds to 
contest the actuality of all the scriptural miracles, maintaining 
that no miracle has ever been # established as such, and that 
“ all supposed miraculous facts which we have been in a 
position to examine, have proved to be delusions or deceptions.” 
This result, of course, is attained in a most facile manner, by 
simply changing the facts, which are too stubborn to evaporate 
into delusions, into myths and legends. Further on we shall 
see how M. Itenan and the other deniers of the miraculous 
conduct their bu&ines s. We will not here enter into a closer 
examination of the gospel histories. Every unprejudiced 
person' can perceive that the source of these temperate, artless, 
true-hearted narrations, is neither unbridled oriental fancy nor 
intentional poetical invention, but simply historic events. 
Why, we ask, were no miracles attributed to John the Baptist, 
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whom all men, even the adversaries of Jesus, considered to he 
a prophet ? Simply because none were performed by him* 
J)oes it not follow that miracles were ascribed to Jesus be- 
cause they i were done by Him ? One point more we would 
urge with confidence against our opponents, in favour of the 
reality and actuality of the scriptural miracles (as before in 
favour of Revelation) ; I mean the unique appearance of 
Israel and of the Christian Church in religious history. Look 
at Israel, with its pure conception of God in the midst of the 
deep degradation of heathenism; — with its ancient prophecies 
and their wonderful fulfilment, which, in spite of all the 
attempted deductions of historic criticism, cannot be explained 
away, — with its stern moral and religious spirit aroused in 
opposition to the natural propensity of the people, and yet 
sustained with wondrous clearness and vigour, because con- 
stantly quickened from above. Surely such a nation is ami 
n mains an inexplicable phenomenon, unless supernatural divine 
revelations were vouchsafed to it, i.c. unless miracles somt times 
interfered in its 7/ isfnr/f ! 1 Once more: look at the Christian 
Church, founded and built upon the belief in the resurrection 
of Christ, arising and making its way in the midst of universal 
darkness and corruption, with new powers of truth for the 
conquest of the world, and new powers of life for its renewal. 
This Church is and remains in its origin and victorious develop - 
uncut an vtlerhj inexplicable riddle, if we take awag Christ the 
central miracle, or the miraculous facts of Ilis divine Sonship 
and resurrection ! The actual existence of the Christian 
Church and of the Christian faith is the simplest and most 
irrefutable proof for the actuality of the Hew Testament 
miracles. 

The results of these investigations • tl ve little more to be 
■said in answer to the philosophical objections against the mira- 
culous to which we before alluded. Those foundation-stones 
for the denial of all miracles winch were laid by Spinoza and 
Hume, and on which the critics of the present day still take a 

1 Diestcl (among others) lias very clearly shown that the Monotheism, as well 
as the entire* moral and religions spirit of Israel, can by no means be derived 
from a universal tendency of the Semitic race in that direction, as Renan would 
have us believe (cf. Jahrb. fur dcutsche TheoL 1860, iv. f “ der Mono? heismus 
des sites ten Heidentliums ”)* 
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defiant stand* have crumbled away piecemeal before our eyes. 
Spinoza’s axiom, that “ the laws of nature are the only realiza- 
tion of the divine will/' stands or falls with his pantheistic 
conception of the Deity — a conception which is not only un- 
worthy of God and of man, but also contrary to reason. The 
Source of all freedom is supposed to have no freedom, but to 
be immured in His own laws ! And to this Spinoza adds the 
conclusion : “ If anything could take place in nature contrary 
to its laws, God would thereby contradict Himself/’ Wo have 
seen that just the converse is true, namely, that if God 
pcrfoiimd 7i.o mi retries, and left the world to itself, He 'would 
contradict Himself ; that He must perform miracles in order to 
maintain the end for which the world was created, und to 
bring it to the destiny which was originally intended. His 
miraculous action contradicts, not nature and its laws, but 
the unnatural which has entered the world through sin, and 
counteracts its destructive consequences in order to restore the 
life of the world to holy order. Only those who, like, Spinoza, 
deny the reality of sin, and its destructive power, can question 
the necessity of the miraculous. The present condition not 
only of the human world, but also of nature, gives such opinions 
the lie at every step ! 

Hume, in like manner, base's his attack against the miracu- 
lous on a series of false assumptions: First, “ Miracles are 
violations of the laws of nature/' This is false, since miracles, 
far from violating, serve to re-establish the already violated 
order of the world, and do not injure the laws of nature. 
Second, “But we learn from t experience that the laws of 
nature aTe never violated/' This is false, because we our- 
selves immediately interfere with our higher will in the laws 
of nature, and interrupt them without their being violated. 
Third, “For miracles we have the questionable tosfimmiy of 
a few persons/’ This is false, because the entire Scriptures 
are full of miracles ; and the historical testimony for them 
is unquestionable, iecc the appearance of Israel and of 
the Christian Churcn is perfectly incomprehensible without 
miracles. “ But,” he goes on, " against them we have universal 
experience; therefore this stronger testimony nullifies the 
weaker and more questionable/' The pith of Hume’s argu- 
ment, then, is simply this : Because according to universal 
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experience no miracles now take place, therefore none can ever 
have occurred. This proposition, in the first place, involves a 
begging of the question, since it is not at all certain that no 
miracles are performed now-a-days (on which point we are soon 
to speak) ; and second, it ignores the fact that different periods 
are subject to different laws, and with their very varied wants 
may demand varied kinds of revelatory action on the part of 
God. Certainly the negro who should affirm that there is no 
snow, because in his country according to “ universal expe- 
rience ” it never snows, would be committing an absurdity. 
And no less illegitimate is it to measure all time by the 
universal (?) experience or non -experience of some particular 
period. Finally, Hume goes on to demand as a condition foi 
the credibility of miracles, that they must be attested by an 
adequate number of sufficiently educated and honest persons, 
who could not be suspected of intentional deception, and that 
they should be done in so frequented a spot that the detection 
of the illusion would be inevitable. We shall see further on 
(in Lects. VI. and VII.) that these conditions were all essen- 
tially fulfilled in the case of the New Testament miracles. 
And yet, in spite of the evident weakness of Hume’s argument, 
Strauss would have us believe that " Hume’s Essay on Miracles 
is so universally convincing, that he may be said to have 
settled the question ” (Lebm Jc.su , p. 148)! The author ot 
The Life of Christ forgets to mention that Hume has long since 
been refuted in detail by the earlier and later English apolo- 
gists, 1 to say nothing of the Germans ; but then he knows 
that a very small proportion of his readers is aware of this fact. 

To these objections not even our most nrndern philosophies 
have been able to add really new on*- ; and as against 
them all we may confidently maintain tue following truths as 
the result of our investigation. The possibility of the miracu- 
lous rests ifpon the uninterrupted activity of a living God in 
the world. Its necessity arises on the one hand from the 
divine end and aim of the world, and on the other from the 
disturbance introduced into its development through sin. 
Therefore, although miracles aTe supernatural, they are not 
unnatural Far from violating the conditions of life, of nature, 

1 Kg. by Campbell, Adam, Hey, Price, Douglass, Poloy, Wliately, Dwight 
Alexander, Wardlaw, and Pearson. 
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or of humanity, they re-establish the life of the world which 
has already been deranged, and initiate the higher order of 
things tor which the universe was created. “ Thus the natural 
and spiritual miracles of the sacred narrative axe only the 
notes of a higher harmony which resound throughout the 
discords of earthly history. To our dull sense, indeed, they 
*may seem disconnected ; hut the more we listen the more we 
perceive a connected law of higher euphony now presaging, 
and finally bringing about, the solution of all dissonance into 
an eternal harmony. Surely, then, a believcT may look down 
wi b pity upon the spirit of the age, and its declaration that 
the harmony of the Kosmos is destroyed by the miracles 
of the Bible ” (Ileyschlag), as well as on its blind belief in 
the immutability of natural laws. The old truth remains : 
“ Neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts !” 

Even a free-thinker like ltousseau says: “Seriously to 
raise this question (whether God can perform miracles) would 
bo impious, if it were not absurd ; and we should be doing the 
man who answered it in the negative too much honour l»y 
punishing him for it ; it would be sufficient to keep him in 
custody " ( Lettres dc la Montague, iii.). And Bichard Kotlie, 
a no less acute than liberal thinker of our times, remarks : “ 1 
will frankly confess that up to this hour I have never been 
able to discover any stumbling-block lor my intellect in the 
conception of a miracle.” 

He who denies the miraculous, denies God and His reve- 
lation since revelation is miraculous. All that we before 
adduced in proof of the possibility and necessity of a super- 
natural revelation, and of the existence of a personal God 
( vide Leek; 11. and 111.), thus turns into a justification of 
miracles. We have already demanded of those who deny the 
existence of a God (p. 144), and we noio demand of those who 
refect the miraculous, th-n they should explain to us from natural 
causes all phenomena in nature and history. If they cannot do 
this, they have no right to contest the possibility and the his- 
torical nature of the miraculous. And we shall show more 
fully in the following lectures that in numberless cases unbelief 
Jias yet to find a satisfactory explanation for the most important 
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fact 3 in history. The more thoroughly it investigates, the 
less it can conceal this. It meets with phenomena in the 
sacred history for which even a liaur can find no sufficient 
ground of explanation (e.g. the belief in the resmrection of 
Christ, the conversion of Paul, etc,). And what is then the 
last resort for the deni era of the miraculous ? Wien the 
connecting links in nature no longer suffice, they are fain to 
recur to chance , and (e.g. in the restorative miracles of Christ) 
to speak of “good luck,*’ as nationalism often does. But to 
take refuge in chance, is the death of all scientific investiga- 
tion. Here again we see that the boasted scientific method 
very often results in an unscientific abandonment- of the 
attempt to solve the riddle. As in the case of Pantheism 
(p. 181), so in that, of the miraculous, we finally see ourselves 
placed before the dilemma of holier ing cither in miracles or in 
dion re. 

But we must not close without considering one other very 
obvious objection frequently raised against miracles : Why are, 
miraculous ma nif c, stations no longer vouchsafed at the present 
day? and this question we would now proceed briefly to 
discuss. 


III. ARE MIRACULOUS MANIFESTATIONS STILL VOUCHSAFED ? 

If miracles are directed, as we have seen, not against the 
world’s order, but against its disorder, why do we not find 
them happening in every place where misery and death still 
prevail? Sin and evil exist to this day; misery and disorder 
still abound in the world; why shoot « not God continue 
miraculously to interfere for the remo\al of all these, and for 
the re-establishment of the original order ? 

To this we answer, fh ;l ot all : Are miracles (strictly so 
called) the only means through which God counteracts sin 
and evil ? Does He not first employ the internal influences 
of His Word and Spirit ? And this has not ccasei as yet. 
Sin, it is true, still exists ; but so does Christ, the great Physi* 
cian for the maladies of the whole world, and His influence is 
ever becoming more powerful and more extended. Are new 
miracles then required, while the old ones are still in active 
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operation f Ictus bo ware of an idle longing after the miracu- 
lous. Luther’s remarks on this subject are no less humble than 
true : u The world continually gapes after prodigies ; ifc many 
a time mistakes chalk for cheese, and gladly believes in appari- 
tions ; believers keep to the Word, and follow it. I have very 
often prayed my God that I might not see any vision or 
^miracle, nor be informed in dreams, since / have enough to 
ham in Ilia Word." 

We have see n that the great mass of those who are averse 
to the miraculous usually argue thus: Miracles do not happen 
now-a-days ; therefore, they never happened at all. This is 
in the fii^t place a flagrant transgression of the logical rule, 
that one cannot argue from the majority to the, whole. Hut 
we, on our part, cannot even admit the assumption that no 
miracles are now performed, without further consideration, and 
must therefore proceed to investigate the question, ninth r 
Miraculous manifestations arc still vouchsafed. 

First of all, we must admit that miracles in those days 
have fallen into the background, having either almost or else 
entirely ceased. We do not live in a miraculous period such 
ns that of Moses or of our Lord. But can we find no reasons 
for this ? We have already recognised that miracles belong 
to the divine education of the human race. Now it is self- 
evident that a means of education must be differently applied 
at different times. The schoolmaster's ferule is as little 
adapted to every age as the miraculous rod in the hand of 
Moses. But we can by no means argue that because a certain 
means of education is not required at a definite period, it can 
never be needed. We have alre.wly seen from the history of 
the miraculous, that according to the Holy Scriptures miracles 
are more prominent in some periods and less so in others, and 
that the former periods are always crises in which the eves 
of men are to be opened to the fact that the kingdom of God 
is on the eve of a momentous advance. If, then, our modern 
times are comparatively inferior in this respect to many of the 
earlier a^es ; if they Live more of an intermediate character, 
as preparatory for great events which may be expected in the 
divine kingdom, it is simply in accordance with the laws hither- 
to recognised, that few or no miracles should occur in them. 

The . apostolic age required miracles, because it was the 
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epoch in which the Church was first founded; the present period, 
during which the Church is only maintained , no longer requires 
them to the same extent. Ii that period had miracles as the 
means of supporting its faith, ours lias the testimony ot history ; 
we have before us the effects of the words and acts of Christ 
in the history of the world and its renewal; we see the 
Christian Church overcome the world and survive it, and' 
thereby fulfil a great part of the predictions of Christ and the 
prophets. All this, together with the constant inner working 
of the Word and the Spirit of Christ, is a sufficient external 
support for our faith. In the last epoch of the consummation 
oi the Church, however, she will again require for her final 
decisive struggle with the powers of darkness, the miraculous 
interference of her risen Lord, and hence the Scriptures lead 
us to expect miracles once more for this period. 

Our age, however, is still characterized by the establish- 
ment of new churches. The w r ork of missions is, outwardly 
at least, more extended than it ever was before. In this 
region, therefore, according to our former rule, miracles should 
not be entirely wanting. Nor are they. We cannot, there- 
fore, fully admit the proposition that no more miracles are 
performed in our day. In the history of modem missions we 
find many wonderful occurrences which unmidakcabhj remind 
m of the apostolic age. In both periods there are similar 
hindrances to be overcome in the heathen world, and similar 
palpable confirmations of the Word are needed to convince the 
dull sense of men. We may, therefore, expect miracles in this 
case. And now read, e.g., the history ot Hans Egede, the first 
evangelical missionary in Greenland. He had given the 
Esquimaux a pictorial representation of ine miracles of Christ 
before he had mastered their language. His hearers, who, like 
many in the time of Christ, had a perception only for bodily 
relief, urge him to prove the power of this Redeemer of the 
world upon their sick people. With many sighs and prayers 
he ventures to lay his hands upon several, prays over them, 
and, lo, he makes them whole in the name of JesuS Christ S 
The Lord could not reveal Himself plainly enough to this 
mentally blunted and degraded race by merely spiritual means, 
and therefore bodily signs were needed. In such cases, and 
in dealing with such men, miracles may not have been entirely 
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wanting in tlie work of evangelization amongst other nations 
and in other ages, and we should not, therefore, absolutely 
reject all that is miraculous in the old legends as mere fables, 
though their statements must be received with great caution. 

Let me mention another incident from the life of the 
Moravian missionaries Spangenbcrg and Zeisberger. On their 
way to the Indian tribes in the endless forests and wilds of 
North America, tormented with hunger, weary and exhausted, 
they came to a brook. Here Spangenbcrg begged his com- 
panion to bring out the fishing tackle. lie did so without 
hope, since the water was clear and shallow, and at that time 
of the year the fish were known to remain in the deep water. 
But, encouraged by Spangenberg s faith, he obediently cost the 
net, and in a few moments Teters miraculous draught of 
fishes was repeated. 

The history of Missions at the present time affords many 
similar instances. At a Khenish mission station in South 
Africa in 1858, an earnest native Christian saw an old friend 
who had become lame in both legs. Impressed with a peculiar 
sense of believing confidence, he went into the bushes to pray, 
and then came straight up to the cripple, and said, " The same 
Jesus who made the lame to walk can do so still; I say to 
thee, in the name of Jesus, llise up and walk!" The lame 
man, with kindred faith, raised himself on liis staff and walked, 
to the astonishment of all who knew him (vide the Memoir 
of Klein sehmidt, Barmen I860, p. 58 ff). 

In view of the temperate and conscientious character of 
such messengers of the gospel, we have rio right to doubt these 
reports of theirs, to which many similar ones could be added. 
But those who nevertheless persist in doubting them, we would 
point to the 'people of Israel as a perennial living historical 
miracle . The continued existence of this nation up to the 
present day, the preservation of its national peculiarities 
throughout thousands of years in spite of all dispersion and 
oppression, remains s*» unparalleled a phenomenon, that without 
the special provident a! preparation of God, and His constant 
interference and protection, it \umld be impossible for us to 
explain it. For where else is there a people over whom such 
judgments have passed, and yet not ended in destruction ? 

But even in modern times parallels are not entirely wanting 
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to some of the miraculous deliverances of Israel. Compare 
with theirs the history of the Waldenses, the Israel of the Alps. 
Read the history of the siege of the mountain fortress La 
Pulsille; how the little hand, having been surrounded by a 
French and Sardinian army throughout an entire summer, at 
length laid to face the prospect of death by starvation, since 
fhe enemy was guarding every outlet of the valley. In mid- 
winter they are driven by hunger to visit the snow-clad fields 
which they have been unable to harvest, and there under the 
deep snow they find the entire harvest still uninjured. Part 
of this was housed in good condition eighteen months after it 
had been sown. Head how in the following spring one breast- 
work of the small fortress after another sank under the 
enemy’s cannonade, until finally the last intreiichment Mas 
demolished ; how they then stood defenceless, at the mercy of 
a cruel foe, and could only cry to the Lord of Hosts; and how 
in their extremity a cloud of fog suddenly rolled down upon 
the valley, ami enveloped it in so dense a darkness, that, 
although in the midst of their enemies, they were able to 
climb down the rocks unseen and effect their escape. This 
occurred on the 13th of May 1090. I)oes it not remind us 
<d the find w p ho once fed Israel so miraculously, and who 
covered them with the pillar of cloud as a defence against 
Pharaoh’s army ? 1 

Again, what a wonderful deliverance was experienced by 

1 Almou more wonderful deliverances are related in tlu* history of the South 
African Mission*. In one case “the terror of the. Lord " .suddenly HI on a 
1 riumphnutly advancing enemy, who was about to set fire to the mission- -limine, 
m> that, the victoiy was turned into a sudden Right, and Wh friends an. J i »i» 
wcii! CDinpellnJ to runic**} that God had fought for H> people. { Vide A (cm- 
wh hi hit, idn s\tprn % pp. 73. 77 ; cf. Ps. xxmv. 8, and ~ King* vii. 6 fT.) 

Another most remarkable instance occurred in tlu ease of a missionary of tho 
Rhenish Society, named N'omnienscn. working in Sumatra. On one occasion 
u heathen who had designs on his life managed secretly to mix a deadly poison 
in the ri* e which Nomumnsen was *► • ^wiring for his dinner. ’Without suspicion 
the missionary ate the rice. ami the heathen watched for him to fall down dead. 
Instead of this, however, the* promise contained in Mark \vi. 18 was fulfilled, 
and he did not experience tin* slightest inconvenience. TJie heathen, hy this 
palpable miraculous proof of the. Christian God s power, became convinced of 
the truth, and was eventually converted : but not until his conscience had fan- 
p"lled him to confess his guilt to Nornmensen, did the latter know from what 
danger lie had been preserved. This incident is well attested (cf. V. Rohdeit, 
Vt&c/iichte thr rkein . Mwwnsgwltechajt, 2d ed., p. 324), and the missionary 
still lives. * ■ 
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the crew of the missionary ship Harmony, which every 
year visits the Moravian stations on the coast of Labrador, 
and supplies them with provisions ! Some years ago an iceberg 
was one day perceived drifting rapidly towards the vessel. 
A moment more, dnd it would have inevitably "been dashed to 
pieces. At a distance of only one foot, from the ship, the 
^monster suddenly stopped in its course, and drifted away 
again. I myself have heard the captain of the Harmony 
attest the truth of this incident, which the entire crew declared 
to be a miracle. Cases of this sort, especially as regards the 
marvellous deliverances of children, could be multiplied in- 
definitely, but they belong to miracles in the wider sense. 

But even apart from the history of Missions, especially in 
the healing of the sick and in miraculous answers to prayer, 
our times offer resemblances at least to the apostolic age. 

You all know with what victorious faith Luther once 
wrestled with God in prayer at the bedside of the dying 
Melanchlhuu, and liow he then with firm confidence went up to 
the sick man, who felt that, liis last hour had come, and taking 
him by the hand, said, “Be of good cheer, Philip, you shall 
not die;” and how from that hour Melanchthon revived. Johann 
Albrecht Bengal, famous as the best intoi-pioter of Holy Scrip- 
ture in the last century, relates that a girl in a little town of 
South Germany , 1 who had been paralysed for twenty years, 
was suddenly healed by the prayer of faith. The case was 
examined and publicly certified to he a miracle. And surely 
the voracity of an informant like Bongel cannot be questioned. 

Most of us ore aware that wonderful things ore related of 
the healing of the sick at the* present day. Yet these an; 
but weak analogies of that divine power of healing in the 
New Testament history, through which the severest and most 
chronic cas f - were instantly cumd by a word. Our age, it is 
true, can show more cases ol wondciful answers to prayer 
tliau man] previous one *; 4 and as uiedly all history as well 
as the present period abounds in wonders of the divine govern- 

1 Lcotiherg, near Stuttgart. 

* l need only remind you of the Tiimihle r»iigin ami tin? grand development of 
•o many Christian institutions ami societies -is velat/d in the Mcminn* of A. H. 
Franks, J, Falk, Jung Polling, Gohsuic 1 . George Muller of Bristol, Tlu-odor 
Tiiomier, L. Harms, J.Whhem, and others, v horn Spuigeon designates “modern 
Worker oi miracles.” 
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ment, and in sudden divine interpositions which are no less 
the workings oi* God's providence for being often brought 
about by circumstances or men, and thus concealed from us 
through the dimness of out spiritual vision. But these signs 
and wonders do not possess the same force and clearness as 
the biblical miracles. 

On the other hand, we see the sceptics of the present day 5 
reject with scorn the appeal to the lives of Gods children, and 
the clear proofs afforded by them, for every one who is not 
wilfully blind, of a special divine providence ; and we find 
them presuming to derive from merely natural sources all the 
answers to prayer, and all the dearest experiences of the 
children of God, or representing them as self-deceptions . 1 
This shows us clearly that it is the want of faith in our age 
which is the greatest hindrance to the stronger and more 
marked appearance of that miraculous power which is working 
here and there in quiet concealment. Unbelief is the final and 
the most important reason for the retrogression ot miracles. 

1 Wo often sec unbelievers greatly embarrassed by the countless and undeniable 
answers to prayer in the lives of many children of God ; answers which it is 
ridiculous to attribute to chance. An instance of this may be seen in the 
desperate explanation attempted by Pertv (in his work, Die mystischm 
Ererheinungen der mensch lichen Natur, 1861). According to him; those 
results proceed, not From the influence, of the suppliant upon God, but from the 
mystic working of ono human soul upon another. The spiritual energy of the 
sup] diant occasions disquietude in other sonls until they have satisfied his needs. 
If this be so, then men and not God hear prayer. What a wild fancy is this ! 
Indeed, it is an incomparably greater miracle than that God should answer 
pin ye i f In many cases help comes from a person whom the suppliant did not 
know— of whose existence he was unconscious ; or it does not come through 
persons at all, but through things and circumstances. How, in these r..#,*, is a 
psychical influence conceivable! We see how unbelief in its despair prefers to 
accept the purest impossibility rather than the sio.t.le truth of Scripture. In 
this respect it is still true that “ professing thcr selves to be wise, they become 
fools ! ” (Cf. Apologet. Beitr&ge V' x n Q«** und Riggenbach, p, 187.) The 
Gartenlavhe romarks in a similar strain with regard to George Muller’s won- 
derful work: “The ‘Lord* wh»> went before Muller was merely another form 
lor his own German onefrgy, his simple, feeling heart, etc.,— a form dear to him 
and imposing to the English public.” Whoever takes the pains to read in 
The Lwd'& dealing* with (/. Midler (1860, 6th ed.), and to learn hqw, without 
ever applying to any one for a gift, he received the means to build those great 
palaces near Bristol, in which he provides for 2000 orphans, only through prayer t 
will immediately realize the folly of such a judgment. If it is always menVho. 
do such things, and not God, why do not these enlightened gentlemen make use 
oi their own “simple, feeling hearts,” and some “imposing form,” say that of 
Materialism, in order to perform like wonders ? 
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But though these Tacts — being miracles in a wider sense 
only<— - may be no direct proof for the miraculous, strictly so 
called, still they plainly prove that the omnipotent God is 
everywhere present and active in the natural as well as in 
the spiritual world. But when this fact is once admitted, it 
, follows that the miraculous is constantly possible, and that 
God need not disturb nor destroy anything when He performs 
a miracle properly so called, of which we have at least single 
examples in our own days. 

These alone may not be sufficient to lead one to a belief in 
the truth of the biblical miracles. But there is a still more 
cogent consideration which I would finally seek to impress 
upon you, viz. that by a denial of the miraculous we do not 
in the least escape miracles, but only have to believe in greater 
prodigies. 

We have already seen that he who believes in God must 
also believe in the miraculous. Though one may not believe in 
God, yet he must believe in the miracle of the world, which, 
through a miracle, must have existed from eternity, and must 
have developed and preserved itself up to its present condition 
by means of still greater miracles and riddles. If one docs ■» 
believe in the miraculous creation of man, he must believe i\ 
his descent from the monkey, and further back in his genera- 
tion, from the original slime — a wild supposition which is 
contradicted by all experience and moral consciousness. He 
who does not believe in the miraculous revelation of God in 
history, especially in Christ, must assume that a people like 
Israel, and a phenomenon like Christianity, could have arisen of 
their own accord; he must assume that the preaching of a few 
poor Galilean fishermen could have overcome the world, and 
have ruled it spiritually until now, without the co-operation of 
divine power. And would that not be a far greater miracle ? 
He who does not believe in the continual government of God’s 
providence has lost the key for understanding the entire 
history of the world,, of the divine kingdom, and of his own 
life, and has no longer any safeguard against the thoughtless 
belief in chance, which explains nothing. 

As the Bible is much more in< \plicable if we suppose it 
uninspired than if we grant its inspiration, so, too, the nGural 
and the moral world are infinitely more full of riddles without 
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the belief in miracles than* with it; Though the latter may 
still leave much that is incomprehensible, yet the many com- 
prehensible things wliicli we find in Holy Scripture should 
induce us to believe the incomprehensible too. This is how 
children learn. l<or the sake of what they already understand, 
they accept that which for a long time is still beyond their 
powers of comprehension ; and this is precisely the way to 
make progress in learning. In this respect we have much to 
learn from children, and especially do we see in them the 
simple beauty and naturalness of ike belief in miracles . Since 
they have no doubt whatever of the existence of a higher 
world with its heavenly powers of love, miracles seem just as 
natural to them as to the angels ; since their hearts are still 
open, and their consciences but little burdened, they joyously 
believe in the influence and interference of these divine 
powers in our lives. Were our children to find in some quiet 
meadow a ladder reaching up to heaven, they would not be so 
greatly astonished, but would straightway ascend it, while we 
older people still stood below, engrossed in critical considera- 
tions. And which would be the wiser ? 

There are in our day many doubtful souls, who, if they meet 
with a miracle in tiie Holy Scriptures, swallow it as a bitter 
pill, or even allow it to spoil their delight in the Word of 
God. And why ? Because they would fain measure the great 
ways of God by their own small ideas, which are not even 
adequate to the understanding of that which daily takes place 
around them. 1 Because they think far too highly of our 
human wisdom and knowledge, they have far too small con- 
ceptions ol God and of His mighty power. This view must 
be reversed in order to lead us to a beVA in the miraculous. 
Think very highly, I pray you. of the infinite God, and make 
a very lowly estimate of all human knowledge and actions, 
and then, my respected hearers, the Scripture miracles will 
prove to you no longer a cross, but a comfort ; a source no 
longer of timid doubts, but of heartfelt joy and of stronger 
faith I 

As is Christ Himself, so certainly are all miracles, a sign 
which may be spoken against (Luke ii. 34) ; clear and unmi&v 

1 Lord Bacon truly says : “Animus ad amplitndinem mysteriorum pro zqodulo 
suo dilatetur, non mysteria ad pngastias animi. constringautur.” 
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* takeable enough for him who is willing to believe, but dark 
and uncertain enough for him who means to doubt Nor 
should it Ve otherwise. For only those can or may penetrate 
>ihto the secrets of the divine government who have experi- 
enced the miraculous spiritual power of God in their own 
f hearts. To him only who sustains a living relation to Christ, 
the miracle of all miracles, and who reognises himself as a 
miracle, — not merely as a man, but still more as a child of 
God, — and to such an one assuredly, the miraculous operation 
of God/in the world, as well as in his own experience, will 
> appeal intelligible and necessary ; and the supernatural will 
seem natural, because it is shaping his inmost life. The 
longer his experience, the more profoundly and clearly will 
he trace the finger of God even in a thousand small events, 
whert the blind world sees only natural laws and chance, 
because he discerns that finger continually in himself in grace 
and w ,;cipline. And therefore no one can dispute his right to 
continue in that faith which the angel invited in his announce- 
ment of the greatest miracle, that " with God nothing shall be 
impossible ” (Luke i. 37). 
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MODERN ANTI -MIRACULOUS ACCOUNTS OF TIIE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 

44 If they shall say that no miracles have been wrought, they will thereby 
only turn tlio edge of their weapons against themselves. Foi that were the 
greatest miracle, that without signs and wonders twelve poor and unlearned men 
should have drawn the whole world into tht-u net.” — CuiiTsO»TOMU» (in Act. 
Ap. Horn. I.). 

“ WJTHAT think ye ol Christ ? whose Son is He ? ” This 
IT question it is which once more agitates the world 
most deeply in our own day. Thus did our Lord in a decisive 
hour address the assembled Pharisees in one of His last public 
discourses. And whenever this question is addressed to a 
whole people or generation, it is a sign that the times are 
pregnant with solemn issues, and that a turning-point in its 
history is at hand. It is not a question, but the question, the 
innermost vital issue, the decision of which by individuals or 
nations now, as then in the case ot Israel, pronounces the 
sentence of judgment on their future destiny. 

The answer to this question touches the centre of our faith. 
And surely' the fact that the Assault upon Christian belief is 
now being concentrated more and more upon this its central 
bulwark, is a proof that our age is presnug on to a decision, 
and that the battle of well-nigh two thousand years, which the 
Christian faith has been waging ifrith science and with life, is 
at length nearing its final i^sue. The spirit of our age, weary 
— and that not without good reason — of mere speculation, 
is in every department asking for realities and facts. The 
study of dogma has had to yield to that of history. ♦ Men no 
longer look to authoritative statements of Church doctrine^ 
or dogmatic treatises, but to historical investigations of the 
Gospel narratives and of primeval Christianity, for an answer 
to the question. Who was and is Jesus Christ? 

340 
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This question, so decisive for our whole faith, is forced 
upon us, not only by tho spirit of our age, but also by the 
progressive development of modern theology. As formerly 
the Reformers appealed from the Church to the Scriptures, 
so now our modern critics appeal * from the Scriptures to the 
9 actual history upon which they are based,” 1 and claim to 
make a distinction between the biblical narration of facts 
and the facts themselves. In order to attain to an historical 
comprehension of the origin of Christianity, modem criticism 
first began to investigate the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, 
seeking in the struggles which agitated these periods to dis- 
cover the growing germs of the Church and her faith. For a time 
the critics hovered round the person of Christ with a cautious 
reserve. But soon it became evident that all criticism must 
eventually have recourse to this as the only reasonable way to 
account for the origin of Christianity. Thus investigations 
into the latter made way for inquiries after the person of 
Christ. As this was the chief religious problem for the scribes 
in Israel and the wise men of heathendom, so, too, it is once 
more the great question that occupies the theology of the 
day, and has attracted more general interest than any other. 
This question is addressed to us also. We may not evade it, 
and therefore we must seek a clear and concise answer. No 
one may remain undecided in the face of this issue ; for on it 
depends our whole future, as individuals, as churches, and 
(witness the example of Israel) as nations. 

If we inquire after the inner motives which have led our 
modern theology back to this old question, it is not difficult to 
see that chief among them is the aversion to the miraculous 
which characterizes the spirit of our age. We have seen that 
Jesus Christ is the central miracle of history. He who denies 
the miraculous cannot accept this chief miracle. For this 
reason the deists and the old school of rationalists exerted 
themselves to get rid of one miracle after another ; but they 
soon discovered^ that all this was labour lost, so long as the 
supernatural, in the person of Christ, was bodily present in 
the world and its history.' Since then our opponents have be- 
come wiser, and have transferred the conflict to the person of 
Christ The foundations of all supernatural revelation cannot 
1 Cf. Luthardt, Die modernen Darstetlungen dee Lebtm Jesu. 
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be considered as destroyed until this Jesus of Nazareth, with 
His unique life, — until all His doings and sayings* and even 
His peculiar religious consciousness, are naturally explained as 
the result of a merely human development. Here we have 
the reason for the most recent attempts at a purely natural 
solution of this enigma. 

But there is another alternative. The result of our inves- 
tigations may show that all these attempts, even the most 
unbridled and arbitrary of them, still leave an inexplicable 
something, which the most desperate efforts to divest the 
life of Christ of its divinity cannot do away with : and that 
they arrive at this something only by means of an abrupt leap, 
i.e. by giving up all natural connecting links, — a proceeding 
which must lead us to the conclusion that it was a supernatural 
agency which here interfered. Our investigations may show 
that the old Stone of stumbling, the person of the Crucified, 
still lies before us to this day as a Bock of offence which the 
stormy floods of human criticism can neither wash away nor 
crumble into ordinary shingle ; nay, a Stone from which all 
the learned human masons cannot even grind away the sharp 
corners, which they must needs let alone in the unique grandeur 
of its origin and its effects. If such be the case, then we 
have a fresh argument for the possibility of miracles in 
addition to those already adduced, viz. the impossibility of 
removing the miraculous from the Bible, and from history in 
general, since its opponents are fain to let it stand in its 
central manifestation — Christ. 

Not a device has been left untried in order to divest the 
life of our Lord of its supernatural character. The most 
clumsy method was, to accuse either ILmself or the gospel 
writers of lying and fraud. This was me main point in the 
well-known WolfenMttd Fragments, by Keimarus (fl 768), and 
long before, in the writings r»f Celsus, that heathen adversary 
of the Christian faith in the second century. The same method, 
too, was partially carried out by some of the English deists, 
hut especially by Voltaire and the French ilhvminatV In our 
day there is no longer any difference of opinion as to this 
frivolous and morally revolting theory. It is condemned by a 
single question : How can He from whom the moral regenera* 
tion of the world proceeded have been an immoral deceiver J 
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Or how can it be conceived as possible that a number of 
fraudulent men should be aide to invent the purest, grandest, 
and most exalted character, the mere idea of which far transcends 
the loveliest visions of poets, and the noblest speculations of 
philosophers ? 

For this reason the accusation of conscious fraud soon fell 
to the ground, and others set up the theory that Christ was 
the victim of self-deception and enthusiasm. Wo shall find 
that this supposition is, partially at least, accepted by Strauss 
and Kenan, who, in their explanation of our Saviour’s words 
and deeds towards the cb^e of His life, are compelled to make 
use of it. Kut neither d >cs this theory explain anything; on 
the contrary, it only multiplies enigmas. For all the sayings 
and doings of Christ which are recorded in the Gospels give 
an unprejudiced reader the impression of the most sober clear- 
ness of spirit, the calmest dignity, and the most prudent self- 
command, ever wondrously the same in all situations; and 
this accompanied by the glance of profound knowledge which 
penetrates through all outward show to the real essence, and 
the sure judgment which is never deceived, but constantly 
hits tho nail upon the head. Is not all this directly opposed 
to enthusiastic imagination and self deception ? 

Others, therefore, have attributed the errors and the self- 
deception to Lit disciples, whom they su Aj /ose to have formed 
a hil^e conception of the deeds of Christ, in their superstitious 
prejudice making purely natural events into supernatural ones, 
and converting an extraordinary human being into a God-man. 
This is the creed of vulgar nationalism. We are to believe 
that the fabrications and dreanjs of a few Galilean fishermen, 
imposed upon Jews and Greeks, conquered the world, morally 
regenerated it, and have since proved to be a ruling spiritual 
powr arc! an inexhaustible source of culture and education ! 
And is this the pass at which exalted reason has arrived ? 

Since this theory has been undermined, in part by the his- 
torical contradiction* which it provoked, but especially by the 
intolerably arbitrary exegesis which it necessitated, a final and 
most recent attempt mis been made to show that the miraculous 
history and the " deification” of Christ originated in the (un- 
conscious) legendary invention oj the first Christian communities , 
which surrounded and darkened the original history with an 
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ever-thickening cloud of myths and legends. This is the* 
standpoint of Strauss and Renan. In it they were greatly 
strengthened by the attempt made in another quarter to remove 
the Gospels and the Acts, as well as most of the Epistles, into 
a period subsequent to the apostolic age, — attempts which, if 
successful, would leave the time necessary for the gradual 
formation of these mythical legends. 

From this we see that every possible method has been tried 
in order to eliminate the miraculous from the gospel history. 
For it is easy to see that all these hypotheses are only set up 
as a means of getting rid of the miraculous at any cost; * and, 
indeed, as much is openly confessed. Take, for instance, what 
Strauss says : 1 “ The miraculous is a foreign element in the 
gospel narratives of Christ which defies all historical treat- 
ment, and the conception of the myth is the means which we shall 
nse in order to eliminate this dement from our subject” This 
“ mythical hypothesis” then, belongs to the same class as all 
other attempts of ancient or modern Rationalism to explain 
away the miraculous. They are all one in their aim, and 
therefore we comprise them all under the one category of 
“ anti-miraculous accounts of the life of Christ.” 

From what w r e have already said, it is evident that all these 
theories exhibit one and the same tendency in tw T o fundamental 
iorms, the rationalistic and the mythical . Under the former 

aspect the Gospels are real , but merely natural history , in 
which all seemingly miraculous events are to be naturally 
accounted for. According to the latter view, they do not, for 
the most part, contain history at all, but merely fictions or 
legends. Schenkel’s Sketch of the Character of Christ we con- . 
sider to belong to the former of these twi; classes: the chief 
representatives of the latter are, as is well known, Strauss and 
Renan. The works of these three men — in addition to the 
writings of Eaur, which we reserve for future consideration — 
are doubtless the great authorities for the negative gospel 
criticism of the present day. It will therefore be our duty, 
after a short sketch and consideration of the old rationalistic 
view of the life of Christ, to subject the writings of these three 
men to a closer investigation and critique. 

Relore so doing, I would remark, that the attacks on tha r 

1 In his Ltben Jeaufiir das deutsche Volk, 1864, p. 146, 
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rewrrtciioii (as constituting the chief miracle in the life of our 
Lord) will be considered separately in Lect. VII, and will there- 
fore remain unnoticed in this chapter. The important question, 
too, as to the origin of the Gospels cannot be treated merely 
en passant, and I must therefore reserve its consideration to a 
later occasion, when I hope to treat, in connection, of the doc- 
# trine of Scripture, its inspiration, the canon of both Testaments, 
and the origin of the individual books. At present we are 
only considering the principles involved in the modern accounts 
of our Saviour’s life, both rationalistic and mythical. So well, 
however, have the Gospel accounts been defended in our days 
by many learned divines, that we cannot pretend to handle 
the subject in a new or original manner. We therefore simply 
confine ourselves to gleaning from those who have gone before. 


I. — OLD RATIONALISTIC ACCOUNTS OF TIIE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

» 

According to the rationalistic school, the miraculous element 
in the life of Christ originated, not from the facts themselves, 
but from the superstitious light in which the biblical narrators 
viewed them. In their simplicity, they looked upon extra- 
ordinary medical cures as supernatural wonders, although they 
were perfectly natural occurrences; and that extraordinary man, 
Jesus of Nazareth, a prophet mighty in word and in deed be- 
fore God and all the people, they believed to be God, though 
he was really nothing but a man. We find this same practice 
of reducing all that is divine to merely natural and human 
proportions, many ceuturies back in some Greek philosophers 
— Euhemerus and others — who made their national gods into 
men, saying that Zeus, Apollo, and the rest had, indeed, 
actually existed, but only as men, whom their station, or their 
deeds, or their knowledge had rendered famous, and caused 
them to be worshipped bv their posterity as superhuman beings. 
The very principle of this heathen school is applied by our 
rationali&ts to the Chri.'.tian faitli. They say, Jesus Christ 
is a real historical character, but nothing more than a man, 
who, for the sake of his extraordinary doings and sayings, 
gradually came to be adored as divine. Thus unbelief con- 
stantly retreads the old worn-out paths, affording a specially 
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striking illustration of the truth that “ th,ere is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

After Eichhorn’8 application of these principles chiefly to 
the Old Testament, they were carried out to their full extent 
by I)r. Paulus of Heidelberg in his Commentary on the Gospels 
(1800) and his Life of Jesus (1828). He declares that the^ 
occurrences related in the Gospels are facts, but merely natural 
ones. How can this be ? Dr. Paulus tells us that the his- 
torical critic must distinguish between facts and opinions, be- 
tween the actual occurrence and its mistaken acceptance as 
miraculous by the narrator or the actor. In the tradition of 
the first churches, facts and opinions had been promiscuously 
propagated and identified. This obscuration of real facts, by 
attributing them to unreal miraculous causes, is to be done 
away with ; the natural kernel of the matter is to be separated 
from its supernatural shell, and thus the actual historical truth 
to be arrived at. By means of this operation the life of Christ 
is transformed into the life of a wise llabbi, who did not, it is 
true, perform any miracles, but instead of that, from love to 
man, executed innumerable works of charity, with the help of 
medical skill and good fortune. 

I cannot better illustrate the violence done to Scripture by 
the rationalistic school, in reducing all miraculous occurrences 
to merely natural events, than by giving some gleanings from 
the. rationalistic exegesis. The bright light shining around the 
shepherds in the night of our Lord’s birth was “ probably a 
meteor,” or perhaps “ the rays of a lantern that happened to 
pass by.” The changing of the water into wine at Cana was 
a “ harmless wedding joke ; ” the disciples had got the wiue 
beforehand, and the twilight helped to deceive the guests. 
That Christ walked on the lake is simply a misapprehension 
on the part of the render or expositor ; he really walked “ on 
the shores of the lake,” or aha ,t it, on “one of its high banks.” 
The stilling of the storm on the lake is resolved into the fact 
that Jesus, through his calm and dignified bearing, quieted the 
frightened disciples, and that by a “ happy coincidence ” the 
raging elements ceased their fury just at the same time. The 
healing of the blind was accomplished by means of an " effica- 
cious eye- salve,” which little circumstance was overlooked by 
the wonder-seeking narrator. The direction of Christ' to the 
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Wind man, u Go to the pool of Siloam and wash/ refers only 
to H talcing the waters ” at some neighbouring medicinal springs. 
St John did not intend this for a miracle at all. The great 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, which made such an impres- 
sion upon the people that they said, u Surely this is the 
# Prophet which should come into the world ” (John vi. 14*), was 
accomplished by means of secret stores which were in the 
neighbourhood, and through the provisions which the people 
had brought with them ; Christ, by His words, producing so 
great an effect upon the more wealthy among the multitude, 
who were well supplied with food, that they forthwith shared 
their stores with the poorer. The daughter of J airus, the 
young man of Nain, and Lazarus, were raised — from a death- 
like trance. The transfiguration of our Saviour on the moun- 
tain, and Ilis converse with Moses and Elias, are equally 
easy to explain. The disciples saw Jesus in a morning mist 
on the mountain speaking with two men, and as the sun broke 
forth at the moment, they thought that Moses and Elias were 
standing with their Master, and that He was shining with 
celestial light. The struggle in Gethsemane is an “ unexpected 
indisposition caused by the damp night air of the valley ; ” in 
fact, a sudden cold. The resurrection of Christ is the return 
to life, not of a dead man, but of one who was apparently 
dead, having been laid in the grave swooning from the effects 
of the crucifixion. The angels in the grave were 41 the white 
linen cloths,” which were taken by the women for celestial 
beings. Other angelic appearances are reduced to lightnings 
or storms. Dr. Faulus especially makes the lightning “ fly in 
a hundred forked flashes around, the heads of the Jews, with- 
out singeing a hair of them.” The ascension of our Lord, 
finally, was merely His disappearance in a mountain cloud 
which happened to come between Him and His disciples ; or, 
according to Bahrdt’s account, Christ disappeared behind a 
hill, and withdrew into the circle of His more intimate dis- 
ciples, until later on. according to a pre-arranged plan. He 
suddenry appeared from behind a bush to St. Jpaul on his way 
to Damascus ! ! 

Tou see that the miracle-fen ring rationalists accomplish 
perfectly miraculous feats by mean's of exegetical devices. Of 
such interpreters Gothe says : — 
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Slavish fidelity is out of date ; 

When exposition fails, interpolate. 

Assuredly such attempts are not exposition, but imposition. 
They need but be mentioned to be condemned by every unpre- 
judiced mind as utterly desperate coups de force . The whole 
method is one of boundless arbitrariness , which turns and , 
twists, clips and maims the historical documents, until they 
say no more than they are wanted to say, i.e. nothing super- 
natural. One does not listen to the narrators in order to 
learn what has taken place, but he knows beforehand that 
events cannot have happened in the manner in which they are 
described. One docs not want to be taught by them, but 
rather to teach these simple, superstitious narrators by taking 
the bandage from their eyes and showing them what they did 
and what they did not really see and hear. The fruits of 
this arrogance consist not only in boundless caprice, but also 
in positive vulgarity which utterly disgusts us. The fine- 
sounding term, 4< natural explanation, 1 ” turns to bitter irony 
when we see that it is most unnatural in its efforts to do away 
with the supernatural. I have already pointed out the irra* 
tionality of “rational belief.” Here you have the clearest 
proofs of it. 

In order to make this naturalization of the supernatural 
more acceptable, especially as regards the miracles of healing, 
recourse has often been had to magnetism , and similar mys- 
terious though natural forces. Christ Himself and the other 
workers of miracles are supposed to have possessed a special 
magnetic power ; and their laying of hands on the sick was 
the same manipulation as that performed by mesmerists in our 
own days. The rationalists and semi-rationalists even ot the 
present clay do not despise this expedient, as, e.g., Weisse and 
Hase. But what is gained thereby ? Did not the cures often 
take place without any personal contact, and even in some 
cases at a distance (e.g. the centurion’s servant and the 
daughter of the Syro -Phoenician woman)? Kecently, however, 
this expedi8nt;jbas been annihilated, for natural science has 
taught that these supposed effects of animal magnetism afe • 
for the most part fictitious. It cannot be denied that mag^ 
netic stroking often produces peculiar effects on the nervous 
system, and, through it, on adjacent parts of the human frame. 
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But it* is a gTeat question whether these effects are produced 
“by any distinct and special force ; and the most learned physi- 
cians assure us that sudden acres of any bodily ailment or 
infirmity are never effected by it. Still more is the healing 
by this means of such diseases as leprosy out of the question. 
# The critical deniers of the miraculous arc not then so very 
critical in this case.. Having been critical where they should 
have believed, they are now fain to believe implicitly where 
criticism would be most fitting. 

Others recognise that no person in his senses could find 
accounts of modern magnetic cures in the Gospels or the Acts, 
and therefore have recourse to 'psychology , They suppose that 
the immense psychological influence winch Christ exerted on 
the souls of men, the faith and the confidence with which He 
knew how to inspire them, were sufficient to effect His 
miracles. And true it is that Christ demands faith of the 
sick who look for help. But if the faith alone, without any 
special exertion of power on the part of Christ, could perform 
miracles then, why not now ? According to this view of the 
matter, a physician need but inspire his patient with the firm 
belief that he is or immediately will be well, and he would 
straightway become so ! And what is gained by such explana- 
tions in the case of other miracles, which had nothing to do 
with healing ? 

But it is not only that these expository arts do not stand 
the test of isolated cases : they are unsound in principle . It 
is supposed that the Gospels confound facts and opinions, and 
that the kernel of facts must be extracted from the shell of 
the narrators’ false apprehension.. All this is simply an arbi- 
trary supposition, proceeding from an aversion to the miracu- 
lous. The man who reads the Gospels in an unprejudiced 
spirit, will find in them nothing but the most simple, artless, 
and true-hearted, collation of facts, with scarcely anywhere an 
opinion of the narrator about them. Indeed, we may say that 
there probably never w»re historians who gave so little of their 
own opinions in the » nurse of their accounts as the evangelists, 
aud the sacred writers in general Never has any one written 
in such a terse style of pregnant shortness as they. What 
with others would have filled thick volumes, is by them 
, related in a few pages. And this could only be accomplished 
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by a plain enumeration of facts without many subjective Views ; 
a delineation of their main features in a few bold strokes. Dr* 
Paulus need not take so much trouble to get at the kernel of 
the matter ; it stands before us clearer, more transparent and 
unadorned, than was ever fact related by any writer. This 
grand, though simple style, passes by in silence a thousand 
questions, which our curiosity were fain to ask : “ And He 
entered into a ship ; and He saw a man sitting at the receipt 
of custom; and the disciples of John came unto Him.” Any 
unbiassed reader will see here a simple and often abrupt 
collation of facts, the chief object of which always is to give 
a short account of the main points ; a style such as even tax- 
gatherers and fishermen could attain. It is only when the 
reader puts on the erroneous and misleading glasses of a deter- 
mined aversion to the miraculous , that he sees in the gospel 
narrative no longer the simple substance of real events, but a 
history overlaid with myths and legends. 

And according to what standard are we to distinguish 
between the husk and the kernel of a narrative ? Are we to 
take for our canon the rule that the laws of nature and of 
general human development are the limits of historical possi- 
bility and of critical allowableness ? This is nothing but the 
principle from which proceeds the denial of the miraculous, — 
a principle already shown by us to be false. It is merely an 
extraneous presupposition brought to bear on the investigation 
of these historical records ; an axiom which does not resulf 
from them, but stands in direct contradiction to them. For 
by means of it anti-miraculous critics make that appear to be 
the husk which, in the estimation of the evangelists them- 
selves, is the true kernel of the narrative, i.e. the miraculous 
element. This they seek to peel off by their criticism, in 
order that a merely natural occurrence may be left as the 
historical kernel. But why Joes an evangelist relate a mira- 
culous event ? Clearly for the sake of the miracle . This is to 
him the root and centre of the matter, the important part for the 
sake of which the event appears to him worthy of commemora- 
tion. If this be taken away, it is not the husk which has been 
separated from the fruit, but the true kernel which has disap- 
peared, leaving in most cases a shell not worth preserving. 

This arbitrary procedure, which acknowledges as historical 
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only what does not contradict our anti-miraculous prejudices, 
and throws all else overboard, is evidently not the method of 
objective science, but only that of subjective inclination. As 
against such arbitrariness Strauss is quite right when he says : 
u Either the Gospels are really historical records, and miracles 
pannot be banished from the life of Christ ; or the miraculous 
is incompatible with true history, and then the Gospels cannot 
be historical records” (Leben Jem, p. 18 ), 

This is true not only of isolated narratives, but of the life 
of Christ, depicted in the Gospels, as a whole. Whoever wishes 
to retain the historical character of the Gospels cannot cut out 
the miracles without losing all. It is labour lost to chip and 
pare down isolated miracles, and to give them a natural instead 
of a supernatural purport Not merely this or that occurrence , 
but the whole foundation of the Gospel history , i.e. the person of 
Christ itself, is intrinsically miraculous from beginning to end. 
His words and deeds are likewise miraculous : so, too, is that 
in Him which rationalists acknowledge as historical; for His 
is a more than human development, inexplicable without the 
influence of supernatural powers and revelations. In short, 
the miraculous is not a mere outward appendage, which as 
such might be separated from the gospel history ; on the con- 
trary, it is the indispensable basis ou which the latter rests, 
and one of its most essential elements. We should therefore 
gain nothing even did we succeed in a natural explanation of 
all the individual miracles, and the whole rationalistic under- 
taking — apart from the falsity of its anti-miraculous basis — 
cannot lead to any real results. For what use is it to prune 
away the miraculous from the twigs and branches if the whole 
tree be supernatural ? 

If the miraculous be once denied, it is far more logical and 
honest no longer to regard the Gospels as historical, but, as 
Strauss does, to consider them a chain of legends and fictions, 
and then to abjure Christianity openly. For the elimination 
of the miraculous element pom the gospel history can never 
take place without a deeply penetrating injury, or even a total 
and destructive alteration of the entire substance of the Christian 
religion . What good is it to us to know all about the linen 
of the swaddling clothes which the rationalistic exegete will 
describe so learnedly and vividly, if it is no longer «i divine 
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Child that was wrapped in them ? What is the use of de- 
picting to us the cross, if it is merely an apparently dead man 
who is being lifted down from it ; or of describing the grave, 
if the Prince of life do not come forth from it ? The whole 
foundation of our Christian life is shattered. 

Take away the miraculous element from the Gospels, and < 
what remains ? The threadbare story of a wise and virtuous 
liabbi, who preached pure morality , 1 and, having resolved to 
make his appearance as the Messiah, managed by the help of 
a natural power of healing, which he employed with good 
luck, to persuade a small portion of the people that he was 
such. He would appear to have been persecuted by the 
Pharisees, because he chastised their hypocrisy, and finally to 
have suffered death, — that is to say, apparent death, from 
which, after a swoon of many hours on the cross, he re- 
covered ; “ only daring, however, to show himself to a few, 
and afterwards in all probability slowly languishing away in 
some remote part of Galilee from the effects of his sufferings.” 
And to this poverty-stricken story the development of humanity 
is supposed to be attached ! These commonplace occurrences, 
which might similarly take place in the case of any man who 
should excel his age in knowledge and moral power, and then, 
opposing himself to its spirit, should die as a martyr to his 
noble efforts — these are supposed to have unhinged the world’s 
history, and marked out for it a fresh path ? These exceed- 
ingly clumsy and simple narrators, who in their * fanaticism 
took such simple events for one series of miracles, who were, 
not even gifted with ordinary common sense, were yet able to 
depict for the benefit of mankind a characte* the moral beauty 
and profound spirituality of which has for centuries irresistibly 
fascinated the noblest minds, and become their richest source 
uf culture : they could succeed in “ writing a history which 
puts to shame the productions of the proudest historians ?” 
What a miracle do anti-miraculous critics expect us to believe f 
Nay, more than a miracle, an utter absurdity. 


1 So pure, indeed, that it is perfectly unique, and, if taken together with the 
religious consciousness of the man who could preach it, still points to a super- 
natural origin. Further on we shall recur more fully to this 44 divine remnant ' 
in the life ot Christ which is still left after all the subtractions of critics have 
been made. , 
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These monstrosities and inner weaknesses soon brought dis- 
credit on the * natural ” explanation of the gospel history. 
We have already 1 heard the hard sentence of Hegel on the 
“stupidity and meanness which arrogates to itself Jfel^&tle of 
common sense and morality." Schilling, too * condemns it, 
saying that “ nothing is more doleful than the occupation of 
all rationalists, who strive to make that rational which declares 
itself to be above all reason." For the scientific annihilation 
of this standpoint, however, we have to thank Strauss, who in 
this way has done ns real service. Not only did he; in. his 
former Life of Christ confute I)r. Paulus step by step, but ih 
his latest writings, and most of all in the pamphlet entitled 
Dk Halbcn und die Ganzcn , lie chastises the rationalists of the 
present day, especially the Baden school, with a bitter irony, 
and often with a scathing sarcasm nearly approaching to 
abuse. Tlius it is that one ef our opponents often confutes 
the other. 

All the more does it give us cause, for wonder that a well- 
known theologian of the present day, notwithstanding the 
undoubted bankruptcy of Rationalism, and in contradiction to 
his own past history, should have fallen back to the old ration- 
alistic standpoint I mean Dr. Schenkel in his Sketch of the 
Character of Jesus, 9 a book which scarcely corresponds to its 
title, as it is in reality nothing but a life of Jesus*. 


IT. — DR. SCHENK EL’S " SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST.” 

We shall soon see that we have a right to place Schenkel 
in the immediate vicinity of the rationalists, although much 
that is in Ins book reminds us of Strauss and Renan, and still 
more of the “ Tubingen school,” so that in fact his book is 
varied With almost every hue of thought. Before doing so, 
however, let us cast a glance at Ins treatment of the Gospels 
with respect to their historical value. 

Schenkel agrees wit i .several others of the most modern 
critics in considering the Gospel of St. Mark to be the oldest 

1 In the critique of Deism in Loot. III., y. 202. 

2 SammtUcha Wcrke, Bd. ii., Abth, iv. p 23. 

3 CharahUrlnld Jess. AVc quote in tTie following from the 3d ed. , 1804. 

7 
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and most original, and he lays % stress upon the fact that his 
book “gives the first delineation of Christ from the stand- 
point of the secoud evangelist.” This preference for the second 
Gospel may be the result of critical investigations, the correct- 
ness of which we cannot stop to examine here : certainly, 
however, it is connected witli Dr. Schenkel's aversion for . 
miracles ; for, ns he observes, ° the second Gospel contains no 
trace of the * Legend of the Infancy/ nor of the appearances 
of Christ after His resurrection and also, “ many of its inci- 
dents arc less embellished with miraculous paraphernalia than 
the corresponding ones in the second and third Gospels” 
(pp. 239, 240). But since even Mark relates much that is 
miraculous, Schenkel is forced to confess that the “ miracle 
legends ” had attained the preponderance even in this Gospel, 
notwithstanding its intimate connection with the reports of 
Peter, whose disciple Mark was. How, then, did the miracu- 
lous clement penetrate into this comparatively trustworthy 
historical record? In the first place, <r Peter himself, under 
the influence of Old Testament precedents, probably repre- 
sented some of the gospel incidents in the light of miraculous 
workings;” second, “ Mark treated the reports of Peter in a 
free manner, and doubtless wrote his Gospel under the influ- 
ence of [other] oral tradition, and of the craving for the 
miraculous which was characteristic of the early churches ; ” 
and finally, w r e may suppose that the reviser of the “ original 
Mark ” (for the present Gospel is a revision of the original 
one) now and then imported later ideas into the older records. 
Thus, in order to explain the miraculous element in this 
Gospel, we are referred from Peter to M:.vk, from Mark to the 
oral tradition and the craving of the early churches for the 
miraculous, and thence to some later reviser of the original 
record; and all this evidently because Schenkel feels that none 
of these grounds of explanation really suffices. He who can 
represent purely natural occurrences " in the light of miracu- 
lous workings” places himself in a very doubtful light, even 
though he be an apostle. And the man who for the sake of 
his readers can make miracles out of events which were re- 
lated to him by his teacher as perfectly natural, is surely ijl 
fitted to bo a credible narrator. More than this ; how does 
this very free treatment of the records agree with what Dr. 
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Schenkel before stated, viz, that Mark wrote down the nar- 
rations of his teacher with great exactitude ? 

In whatever manner the miraculous element became intro- 
duced into this Gospel, the favoured record has to endure a 
very arbitrary treatment for its sake. At one time its clear 
testimony must go for nothing, c,g, in the healing of the palsied 
man (Mark ii. 10, 11), because, as Schenkel confesses, it con- 
tradicts liis view of the case ; at another time, the clear, un- 
mistakeable sense of the words is arbitrarily distorted, — ejf. 
when Christ speaks of His coming again " iu the glory of the 
Father with the holy angels H (Mark viii. 3 8), this is tube 
understood w figuratively of the Masters spiritual reappear- 
ance” (just as if a single one of our Lord's hearers would 
have thus received it). In chap. xiii. the second advent of 
Christ only means the epoch “ at which the universal Christian 
Church began to exist;” but on account of His disciples’ weak 
comprehension, Christ culls it the day of His second coming ! 
In chap. xiv. 62, likewise, our Lord merely made use of “ the 
figurative language familiar to the theocratic mind” (pp. 14b, 
259, 294). Probably it was because ho was well acquainted 
with this figure of speech that the high priest rent his clothes, 
and condemned it as blasphemy ! I 

If the chief record is thus treated, it is not to be expected 
that the others should fare, better. The whole history of the 
childhood of our Lord, as related by St. Luke, must of course 
be mythical, with the exception, however, of the story o r 
Jesus at the age of twelve years in the temple. Why should 
this part merely be historical ? Because in the other there is 
too much of the supernatural, whiodi would not suit Schenkel’s 
human picture of Jesus ; this event is seemingly more natural 
(though, in truth, it points to a more than human development 
of the inquiring boy). The Sermon on the Mount appears t » 
Schenkel suitable. It must, therefore, be brought over from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, with the excuse that in the present 
revision of St. Mark it was doubtless "overlooked” noi “ in 
tentionally omitted * (p 70). But our critic is not ph’a.vd 
with all that is contain ?d in it; thus the declaration (Matt, 
v. 17), that heaven and earth shall pass away rather than the 
smallest fraction of the law remain unfulfilled, is an entire 
misunderstanding: this was really a saying of the Pharisees 
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which was controverted by Jesus, and put into His mouth by 
some strange mistake (p. 271). 

The worst treatment, however, is accorded to the fourth 
Gospel; and here wo see the most flagrant instances of 
arbitrary treatment of the records. According to Schenkel, 
St. John occupies the last place among the gospel narrators, 
because, in his record, “ there is no trace of a gradual 
development of tho religious and Messianic consciousness in 
Christ, no perceptible growth or progress of his inner life 77 
(p. 17); but, on the contrary, his earthly work is placed in 
connection with a pre-existent condition. Wo cannot help re- 
membering that, six years before the publication of his Sketch, 
Schenkel conceded to St. John the first place amongst the evan- 
gelical historians, just ‘'because he testifies most decidedly to tire 
immediate and unconditional agreement of the self-consciousness 
of Christ with that of God.” But since the substance of this 
Gospel is “ not directly historical," there can be no hesitation, 
if necessary, in doing away with its testimony. St. John may 
tell us that Jesus, when hanging on the cross, committed Ilis 
mother to the care of His beloved disciple ; but Schenkel 
knows better, that Mary was not able " to bear the sight even 
from a distance.” St John, therefore, invented the circum- 
stance in older to represent " this admirable endurance of 
motherly love, as an expiation for her former strange coldness 
towards the gospel;” although, in another place, he tells ns 
that Mary expected a miracle at the wedding in Cana, and was 
therefore by no means indifferent to the gospel. Elsewhere, 
too, in the history of the passion, St. John shows himself to be 
au undependable narrator: he purposely omits to mention the 
institution of the Lord ! s Supper, and brings his farewell re- 
past into connection with the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
an ordinance “ which was as plainly calculated to humble all 
priestly pride, as afte> wards the Lord s Supper became the 
chief support of this sentiment.” For this reason, therefore, 
it must be historically correct that Christ washed His disciples* 
feet, because this anti- hierarchical incident is excellently, 
adapted to the purpose of SchenkeVs SIcetch. In the conver- 
sation of Christ with the woman of Samaria, St. John has 
misstated time and place, and has erroneously represented 
him as omniscient ; nevertheless, the narrative must be based 
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on some historical event, in order that * the grandest of all 
speeches in defence of tolerance,” the “ exalted wide-hearted- 
ness ” shown in what Jesus says about the nature of worship, 
may not be wanting to the Sketch of Christ's character. 

Indeed, such genuinely human features in the character of 
Christ are frequently recurring in the fourth Gospel. Sohenkel 
is often fain to give the preference to this unhistorical, specu- 
lative record, as against the other Gospels, and even to correct 
his favourite St. Mark according to its statements. The dis- 
course on the bread from heaven in chap, vi betrays to us the 
origin of the legend of the loaves and fishes, and is therefore 
more credible than what the other evangelists relate in respect 
of this. The discourses of Christ as to His coining again, am 
more faithfully reproduced by St. John (chap, xiii.-xvii.) than 
in the three first Gospels. St. John alone is the true narrator 
in tliis ease, although Schenkel informs us that Jesus could 
not possibly have held such long discourses on the last evening. 
And why ? Because the reference to the Comforter whom 
He would send shows that, when Jesus spoke of His second 
coming. He did not refer to a personal and bodily reappear- 
ance, but only to an advent “ in spirit” (IB 6 et seq.). 

From this you see in what an arbitrary spirit Schenkel 
handles the gospel records. His method is far more self-con- 
tradictory than even that of the old rationalists. Whatever 
can be explained as opposition to “High Churcliism” or 
“ orthodoxy,” whatever may be strained to serve his well- 
known democratic church tendencies, whatever is calculated 
to make Jesus appear as a natural man, bounded by human 
limitations and imperfection, — all this is always a “ genuine 
historical trait” (pp. 40, 149, 208, etc. etc.), whether if 
come from the Synoptics or from the fourth Gospel, But 
wherever the Gospels speak of tho necessity of church dis- 
cipline, and above all of the superhuman dignity and power 
of Christ, of His divine nature and self-consciousness, be their 
language never so distinct, and the occurrence of such senti- 
ments never so frcqvent, this *is not history, but some 
misunderstanding of a later reviser, or a legendary addition, 
no matter in which Gospel: the passage occurs. Whoever 
pleases, may call this science and historical criticism; in 
truth, it is nothing but subjective inclination. Hence the 
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best critics have already shown his self-contradictory treat- 
ment of the historical records to be a fault which vitiates the 
whole of Dr. Schenkers work.. 1 

We can easily guess of what description tlio sketch of 
Christ’s character will be, which is produced by such a pro- 
cedure. Let us look at it more closely. 

Like the. rationalists with their denial of the miraculous, 
so, too, Schenkel approaches the gospel history with a pre- 
supposition that decides everything beforehand, viz. the 
denial of the Godhead of Christ. On the first pag<* of his 
book he declares that the teaching of the Church as to the 
person of Christ is an ancient absurdity, a remnant of Roman 
Catholicism in the Protestant Church ; a doctrine imported 
into the Church by the Gentile Christian party, for the Jewish 
Christians always considered Christ to be a mere man. “ The 
statement, that Jesus once lived among men, and still lives as 
very man and very God, must necessarily call forth the most 
weighty scruples ” (p. 2). Tie was rather “ a child of the 
people,” the real son of Joseph and Mary ; " his father was 
a man of the people, one who belonged to the working class, 
a carpenter” (p. 26).* The lad of twelve years old “ calls 
God his Father, as any pious Jewish child might do” (pp. 
25!), 27). Jesus experienced an early “ development of strong 
feeling, which temporarily repressed liis filial piety ” (p. 28). 
lie doubtless “learned from the book of Nature, beneath the 
smiling skies of Galilee ” 3 (p. 28). He was baptized by John, 
but there was never any intimate relationship between them, 
far less a declaration of Christ’s divine sonship on the part of 
John (p. 30 et seq.). In baptism Jeana receives divine en- 
lightenment “ like a silver glance ” f cm above, teaching him 
that henceforth not the law, but u tne mild and gentle spirit 
of humility and love, symbolized by the dove, is to effect a 
moral regeneration of ibt people " (p. 35). 

1 Of. Weiss: “I)r. Schcnknl'a ChnraMerbUd Jem, besondors von Setten der 
Quellcnbcnutzung a. gwu-hiehtliohon Ifchandlnngsweise beleuchtet in Studien 
K. Kritikm for 1865, Heft li. p. 277 et seq. Also, Uhlhorn s valuable little 
book, Dk motUrncn jOarstellungen deft Lclwm Jmt , p, 39 et seq. 

* And yet Dr. Schenkel denied this at the General Synod for Baden (18th May 
1867), stating that his book merely contained a reference “ to the parents of 
Jesus,” but not that Jesus was the son of the carpenter 1 CL this statement 
with the above cited page of his book. 

3 CL further on, the description by Renan. 
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It is certain that Christ attributed to Himself m unex- 
ampled dearness in His consciousness of God* tod, in conse- 
quence of it, a most intimate and indissoluble communion 
with God ; also, that He designated this personal character of 
His as an inexhaustible source of revelation and life for the 
whole of humanity. But it does not follow that Ho attributed 
to Himself divine power or dignity, nor did Ho co-equalisscv 
the " Son ” as tlio second person of the Godhead, with the 
“ Father ” as the first (pp. 121, 175). Scbenkel actually 
endeavours to prove this by quoting Matt. xi. 29, where Christ 
culls Himself “ meek and lowly ; ” indicating that He " some- 
times had to struggle with anger” (p. 122)! Is not this 
genuine Rationalism, importing a meaning into the text instead 
of extracting one from it ? for in the passage quoted our Lord 
snvs, if anything, directly the contrary to what Scheukel infers. 
Christ applies to Himself the designation "Ron of God” in no 
other sense limn “ that in which the people of Israel or the. 
theocratic king might bo so called” (p. 177). "The fourth 
Gospel even, if we examine it closely, contains nothing about 
the God-equal dignity of Christ 11 (pp. 178, 150). But bow 
about the many passages which indubitably apply to the 
divine power and dignity of the Son, — e.g., "Whatsoever the 
Father doetli, that dooth the Son likewise;” "that they all 
may honour the Ron even ns they honour the Father;” the 
co-ordination of Father and Son in the baptismal command, 
and many others? These are partly passed over in silence, 
probably because they appear unnecessary (and at all events 
unsuitable) for the Sketch of Christ's character; partly they 
are disposed of — as r.g. the declaration, *' All things arc given 
unto me by my Father”— with a remark such as this, that 
"without the necessary limitation these words would be 
meaningle (p. 120). When Jesus said, “ I and the Father 
are one,” lie referred not to oneness of essence, hut to oneness 
of will (p. 150). We have already shown that these oft- 
renewed attempts to deprive our Lord of His personal and 
conscious divinity are o, cyclically untenable, 

" From His earliest youth a partaker in the sorrows and 
joys of the people,” Christ, soon fclfc "that His work must be 
devoted to them ” (pp. 33, 41). “ Mm from the jxopU were 

the men of the future Christian Church ” (pp. CO, 44), — from 
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amongst their number He chose His apostles. At the time of 
His first public appearance Jesus was not yet fully clear as to 
His calling, far less did He at once claim to bo the Messiah. 
After the temptation in the wilderness “ He is gifted with a 
preliminary insight into His vocation” (p. 40). He had seen 
from the example of John the Baptist that the old Jewish 
theocracy was possessed of no specific for the moral regenera- 
tion of the people, and that a new path must he struck out in 
order to attain to this end. Thence proceeded His proclama- 
tion : The time is fulfilled ; the kingdom of Ood is come near 
— ie. “ the old age of ceremonial minority and traditional 
schooling of the people” has passed away. At that time, 
therefore, Christ did not make His appearance “ as the Messiah 
promised by the prophets, but only as the founder of a new 
age, of a fresh communion of pious Israelites with Cod, which 
should be independent of theocratic conditions” (p. 43), which 
communion He sought to realize in the circle of His first dis- 
ciples. It was the healing, ie . quieting, by means of a con- 
solatory assurance, of one whom the people thought possessed, 
which gave the first impulse to the spread of the opinion that 
Jesus worked miracles. 

The opposition of the hierarchical party, the "orthodox 
school-theologians,” the “ High-Churclunen,” alias the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who took violent offence especially at. His 
breach of the Sabbath, convinced Jesus "with ever-increasing 
clearness, that it was the aim of His life to remove the yoke of 
the dead letter from llis tormented people, to put bounds to 
the empty scholasticism and arrogant rule of the priesthood, 
and to elevate the neglected and forsak- n community of lay- 
men to moral uud religious freedom” fy 04). Henceforth He 
represents " the true dignity and the eternal rights of rnan ” 
as against the school-theology of the priests and the spirit- 
killing letter of their uadi lions (pp. 64 et s., pp. 36 et s.), 
and seeks " to liberate the consciousness of God from all forms 
and limits” (p. 121). He proclaims the freedom of worship; 
for, in truth, " liberty of conscience and of faith were {He start- 
ing-point as well as the leading ideas in His whole purpose and 
work” (p. 172). He wishes to introduce the religion of a 
universal love of xnan ; that is to say, " of a universal charity, 
purified from all prejudices of confession, of social standing or ' 
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of nationality : this He distinctly testifies to be the way to 
everlasting life” (p. 127). This "religion of unqualified 
Humanity " He pronounced sacred in the parable of the good 
Samaritan (p. 127). 

In virtue ot these ideas, Jesus wished to proclaim Himself, 
not yot as Messiah, hut > as the Saviour ot His people. Ho 
seeks to spread them by sending out the twelve, and thus to 
make the original nucleus of God-fearing Israelites outgrow its 
dimensions. He even makes a practical use ot these ideas in 
the regions of Tyre and Zidon, etc., i.c. at the boundary of the 
Gentile world, in order to test the readiness of the heathen to 
receive the new doctrine. 

When Tutor, on His return from thence, solemnly confessed, 
'* Thou art the Messiah,” this was “ a motto to hold His 
followers together; thus He unfolded His banner, and took up 
a definite position against the hierarchy. It would seem os if 
Jesus scarcely expected the decisive word to issue from the 
mouth of a disciple ” (p. 99). Well knowing that, according 
to the Old Testament, the office of Messiah was one quite 
different from the work He had set before Himself, He did not 
approve of this opinion. But He could not help Himself ; lie 
must of necessity lay claim to be the Messiah, since this “ was 
the sole means by which He could penetrate a portion at least 
of the nation with His ideas, and thus uttain the object of llis 
vocation” (p. 98). 

It was, however, necessary that His Messiuhship should 
be consecrated by suffering. His entry into Jerusalem, an 
open avowal of His claims, and the subsequent cleansing of 
the temple — a symbol of the approaching destruction of the 
outward temple-service — supplied Ilia opponents with the 
weapons necessary for His accusation and sentence of death. 
He was amenable to the letter of the law. He " sacrifices Him- 
self to the killing commandment, in order by His death to 
destroy it in principle for ever, as the most fearful hindrance 
of true religion and m.uulity” (p. 199). His death was “ the 
victory of liberty and Jove.” The heartless law was accused 
by compassionate love ; the; hierarchy was condemned, and 
thenceforth became the object of detestation. Tins was the 
substance of Christ’s redemption and reconciliation. Through 
the belief in His resurrection, arising “ from a condition of 
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ecstasy, the effect of deeply shaken feminine soul-life ” (p. 
226), the deceased Messiah was glorified as the ever-living 
One. He lives in all to whom His words are spirit and life. 
"The living Christ is the Spirit of the Church” (p. 234). 

These are the salient points in the picture of Christ as 
drawn by Schcnkel. The first tiling that strikes us is the 
facile and nuitter-of -course way in which he (in common with 
all other anti-miraculous writers on the life of Christ) passes 
over the question as to the descent of our Lord ; just as if the 
whole foundation of our faith were not destroyed by changing 
the " only -begot ton Son of God, conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of* the Virgin Mary” into the (illegitimate ?) son of 
Joseph and Mary ! In this and in other respects we recognise 
in the Sketch the same, old, scrupulous, highly enlightened 
people's friend of the rationalistic age. I)r. Schcnkel has 
only trimmed his garments after a moro modern fashion, in 
order, for his own reasons, to sot Him up in opposition to all 
trite Church mansh ip, either new or old. Wc need waste no 
words in proving that the Christ of the Sketch does not 
correspond in the remotest degree to Him whom St Mark 
portrays. Hut we cannot- help feeling surprised that I)r. 
Selienke! should reproach others, e.rj. Kenan, with “ repeating 
in many respects the mistakes of the old rationalists/’ That 
he himself does this more than any one is especially evident 
from the manner in which he treats the miracles of Christ. 

Schcnkel distinguishes between two classes of miracles in 
the gospel history. First, the miracles of hading, which " are 
still approximately explicable by the laws of psychology, as 
the influence of a personality gifted wbh the highest spiritual 
talents and the nu*est moral powers mot by an unqualified 
confidence on the part of those who sought help from him” 
Second, “ the works of al^mte mnnipotenec ,” occurring during 
the latter part of ChnVa ministry, "in which all the laws of 
nature are simply suspended ” (ag. quieting of the storm, 
feeding the multitude, raising the dead). Since these latter 
break through the bounds of human finity, within which 
Christ is supposed to he confined throughout the first three 
Gospels, they are to be accounted as the products of legends 
and fancies. They reveal the " unconscious worship of an 
enthusiastic religious fancy, proceeding from the deeply excited 
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consciences and hearts of the first disciples and churches, who 
thus gave a hyperbolical expression to the glow of their pious 
feelings, and to their admiration, love, and reverence lor the 
departed hero, — an ' expression which, naturally enough, was 
scarcely in accordance with the standards ot sober historical 
criticism ” (pp. 15, 10). Dr, Pchenkol appeals to the thoroughly 
rationalistic maxim, " that we must keep not to the shell but 
to the kernel of the gospel history ami ho lays stress on the 
absence of “ an undisturbed power of perception, in the case 
even of the most immediate witnesses” who for that reason 
could not form a eonect judgment (p. 105). Here wo have 
1 he same distinction between tacts and opinions ns in the case 
of tlm rationalists. The only difference between them and 
Snhctnkel is, that Ihe latter finds lar more of legend in the 
miracles. For "the picture of the Redeemers life, soon after 
HU earthly departure, was surrounded by a rich stream of 
legends ” (p. 16). 

Ur. Schenk el is thus possessed of two means to get rid of 
the supernatural : the enthusiastic, exaggerating fancy of the 
disciples, and the legendary element. True, he himself speaks 
of a miraculous gilt possessed by Christ, but only in the. 
sence of a specially “ intensified gift of human nature ” For 
“ if we were to consider the miraculous gift of Christ as the 
result of indwelling omnipotence, or ns the shining forth of 
His divine nature, we should no longer be able to apply any 
human standards to His operation” (p. 48). As if miracle- 
workers before the time of Jesus had, as such, ceased to 
men ! But SchenkoTs picture of Christ must not at any price 
exceed the limits of the purely natural 

"During His retirement in the desert, Jesus began to h«! 
within Himself the workings ot that mysterious power which 
we must lu iieve to be the source of His miracles ” (p. 

And in what did it consist ? Jesus had the "psychi'-.d p'»»W'i* 
of calming troubled souls.” His assurance, <?.#., of the forgive- 
ness of sins, could ihrll through the soul like an ch ,/, trk 
current and commim. ,le itself to the paralysed nerves of the 
sick man, thus producing bodily effects (p. 57). Tim whs the* 
case with the palsied man In Mark ii. 1-1”. If so, however, 
why did not the sick man spr.ng up iir-nu-diafcly after the 
assurance, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” in-trad of v eiling tu 
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hear the words, “ Rise up and take thy bed,” etc. ? In the 
synagogue at Capernaum (Mark i 21 et s.), Christ merely 
quieted the convulsive fit of a highly excited madman 
(48, 49) — who, however, according to ver. 26, is most of all 
convulsed by the first words ot the Saviour. Other sick people 
were cured “ in consequence of undergoing spiritual suspense, 
and through passing incitements” (p. 89). The healing of 
the woman with an issue of blood is effected by “ religious 
excitement in her soul” (p. 82), though the evangelist tells us 
that she was healed before Jesus turned round and spoke to 
her (Mark v. 30). In the case of the centurion’s servant, 
“ the chief cause of his r ecovery was the extraordinary spiritual 
excitement of the sick man, and his invincible faith in the 
healing power of Christ” (p. 74): yet the passage in question 
says not a word about the faith of the servant , but only about 
that of the centurion ! Those who were sick of fever, Jesus 
quieted by a “ loving grasp of the hand, probably accompanied 
by comforting and refreshing assurances ” (p. 49). The leper 
“ was probably cured in the main before he came to Christ ” 
(P- * r >3)! 

The miraculous power of Christ did not extend beyond (at 
best doubtful) results of this kind. 

Are these not the old worn-out paths and threadbare arts 
of natural explanation ? is not this the same old rationalistic 
caprice which clips and pares the historical matter, till it 
no longer belies the axiom that there is no such thing as a 
miracle ? According to Isaiah (ix. 6), Christ's name is “ Won- 
derful according to Messrs. Sehenkel & Co., “an entirely 
natural man.” And yet this same Dr. Sehenkel some eighteen 
years since most truly remarked, * F* w men only are wise 
enough to perceive that much more intellect is necessary to 
the believing of a miracle Hum cleverness to its denial!” 

Yet we may find even in the " historical” remains left us 
by this violent exegesis enough to shatter the natural explana- 
tion of these incidents. When, r.y., we read that the inhabi- 
tants of Capernaum bring all their sick folk to Jesus (p. 49), w T e 
should like Dr. Sehenkel to explain how it was that the people 
expected this Rabbi, on His first appearance, to heal the sick ? 
Surely more must have happened than merely the quieting of 
a woman sick of fever, for the people to think Him a man of 
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miracles who would heal all their sick, Indeed we may put 
the question in a general form : If no miracles ever took place, 
Jiow came the people constantly to expect ihemf Schenkel, 
Strauss, and Renan all confess that that generation did expect 
them ; indeed they employ this fact in support of their nega- 
tion of the miraculous, arguing that the miracle-seeking pro- 
pensities of that age were the chief source of miraculous 
narratives. 1 In the last resort this weapon may be used 
against our adversaries. It is perfectly true that an inordinate 
craving for the miraculous may invent miracles ; and that 
later on it did so, is sufficiently proved by the apocryphal 
Gospels. But just as in later ages a " miracle-mania ” created 
false miracles, so in the first instance real and true miracles 
mated the miracle -mania of later times. It would never have 
occurred to men to coin false money, if there had not first 
been real money (cf. p. 112)! Horn, we ask, did mankind ever 
arrive at the conception of a miracle , if not through nntnming 
markings of tine Divine Omnipotence , which were utterly beyond 
the reach of human comprehension ? We arc still waiting for 
an answer to this question from the critics who deny the, 
miraculous. 

Hitherto wc have been considering Dr. Schenkel’s treatment 
of the first class of miracles — those of healing. The second 
class, our Saviour's works of omnipotence , are disposed of either 
by similar violence, or else by their transposition into the 
realm of fable. The feeding of five thousand in the wilder- 
ness dwindles down to the fact that Christ satisfied them 
"with the heavenly bread of life,” by "reverently consecrating 
the provisions which they had brought with them, or which 
they hastily procured in the neighbourhood,” and then dis- 
tributing them through His disciples (p. 80). The daughter 
of Joirus was still alive ; for Christ Himself says, “ She is not 
dead* but sleepeth.” The narrative of the tran?fig»i alien 
“underwent a legendmy transformation in the subsequent 
tradition” (p. 105) In liko manner the legends of both the 
miraeleb on the lake i rose from the simple fact, i!>nt during a 
storm Christ exhibited greater courage than frightened though 
experienced mariners, notwithstanding the despair of the hrdrns- 

1 We shall see, however, in our consul ention of Strauss' wr.rh, tl«at the Jewish 
nation, as such, by no means had a proclivity for the iuimmsIous. 
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man, and that He thereby inspirited all surrounders. This 
Dr. Schenkel considers to be " much grauder and more stir- 
ring” than the quieting of the storm as related by the 
evangelists (pp. 79, 80) ! On the other occasion Jesus walked 
in the dark of night, not on the water, but “along the shore/ 1 
and this appeared to the disciples like a threatening appari- 
tion (p. 88). The raising of Lazarus is a myth which perhaps 
originated from the parable of Lazarus the beggar (p. 277). 
The later legends in general were not satisfied with the un- 
adorned simplicity of the original narratives. The additions 
made by them give us many an instructive insight into the 
formation of miraculous narratives (p. 208). So, c.g. } with the 
bloody sweat in Gethsemane, which is “ an unmistakeable 
exaggeration.” 1 

Thus Dr. Schenkel, in contradistinction to the former 
attempts to explain away the miracles of Christ,. which were 
either simply rationalistic or purely mythical, combines all 
methods — the natural, the mythical, the allegorical, the prosaic 
or sentimental rationalistic — to suit his own convenience. 2 
Just as much violence is done to the discourse « oj Christ when 
they do not fit into Schenkel’s portrait of Him, even though 
they may occur in the Gospel by St. Mark. Thus it is with 
the prophecies of Christ in regard to His second coming. These 
acre all meant by Jesus to be taken impersonally; but the 
misapprehension of a later age converted them into predictions 
of a personal advent (p. 104). If we ask how such a mis- 
uiKl<*i\standing was possible, we are told that Jesus spoke 
figuratively, because His disciples could not yet raise their 
minds to tho idea of an impersonal advent ; and these figures 
of speech originated the idea that Chri 1 would appear again 
personally (p. 184 ct s.). The mere inner grounds against 
such a view show it to be utterly impossible that Christ 
should have predicted r,i Himself a personal and corporal 
second advent in the splendour of heavenly glory, and accom- 
panied by the angelic hosts for the purpose of erecting an 
earthly kingdom. He who came to found a spiritual kingdom 
of truth, justice, and love, could not possibly have designated 

1 Tho possibility of the formation of mythsf will be more closely examined in 
tho consideration of Stiausa* book. 

2 Cf. in Lecture VII. his theory os to the resurrection of Christ. 
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outward splendour, earthly power, and dazzling glory as the 
last aim of it (p. 104). We ask in amazement: Has the idea 
never dawned upon Dr, Sehenkel that * corporality is the end 
of God's ways,” and must be so ? Does lie not see that the 
kingdom of truth and justice, which in this world is being 
built up invisibly and in quiet concealment, must, in order to 
celebrate its full triumph, one day appear visibly; and that 
therefore Christ might point out both aspects of His kingdom 
— its present inward nature, and its future outward and visible 
incorporation ? The deeper reason why Dr. Sehenkel will not 
acknowledge these discourses (is genuine, is simply his aversion 
to confess the Godhead of Him who is King of heaven and 
earth, and the future Judge of the world; who, therefore, in 
these discourses places His person far above all merely natural 
liumauity. 

The clearest view of the insufficiency and futility of this 
whole attempt to explain the life and person of Christ will 
accrue if we consider its central point, and ask for an answer 
to the question, how the man Jesus arrived at His fifmitmic 
consciousness ? According to Sehenkel, this came on Him 
gradually against His will, and indeed, in the first instance, 
against His better knowledge. We have already heard 
Sehenkel tell us that Jesus was “ not yet fully clear” as to 
His Kedeemers vocation on the occasion of His first public 
appearance at Nazareth. Even at the time that He preached 
in Nazareth (Luke iv. 16 et s.) He "was not convinced that, 
as a ‘prophet* in a new and higher sense, He was to be tho 
fulfiller of tbe still imperfect Old Testament prophecies of the 
Messiah” (pp. 14, 40, et s.). “Still imperfect?” Yes; be- 
cause they aimed only at a restoration of Israel's ancient 
power and dominion, and at the extension of an outward 
theocracy over the whole earth, and that not only according 
to the then condition of Messianic expectations, but uL</ 
according to the time meaning of the prophetical writings 
themselves (?). ®pr this reason Christ was at first “ unwilling 
to undertake the task as ngned to the Messiah by the prophets ” 
(p. i)7). He only wished to become the Saviour of His nation 
— the founder of a new God-fearing community. 13ut how if 
the nation expected its salvation and regeneration from none 
else than the Messiah? In this case He could not attain 
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His ends without laying claim to the Messiahship. He there*- 
fore “assumed the title and dignity ot Messiah only in conse- 
quence oi an unavoidable accommodation to the ideas and 
expectations of His contemporaries and co- patriots ” (p. 119), 
because this was “ the only means to attain the object of His 
vocation.” And so when Peter had, to the surprise of Christ 
Himself, uttered the decisive “ watchword,” He could no 
longer help Himself, but was obliged to “permit” the applica- 
tion oi Messianic ideas to His work and person. 

But how could He in this case assume to he the Fulfiller 
of the Messianic prophecies, if they represented the Messiah 
as acting quite differently to what He had, according to His 
hotter knowledge, resolved to do ? “He probably looked on 
these promises as a series of figurative representations of the 
future, which were indispensable to a spiritually backward 
nation, and served the purpose of a bridge leading in later 
times to a purer and deeper comprehension of God’s self- 
revelation to man” (p. 98). So Christ endeavoured to purify 
the Messianic prophecies from the spurious elements contained 
in them, and thus to fulfil their true substance. Only from 
this point of view could He suffer them to be applied to His 
person. True, He must not “for a moment conceal from 
Himself, that every appeal to Old Testament passages would 
be open to the gravest misunderstandings and wrong inter- 
pretations ” (ibid). But not only in this respect did Christ 
put another interpretation on the Messianic prophecies ; for 
lie soon became aware of the necessity that He should become 
a svffirhg Messiah, “an idea which to the Jews wu*. self- 
contradictory, and unknown to the Old Testament ” (notwith- 
standing Isaiah liii. ?). This converted the difference between 
His purer idea of the Messiah and the expectations of His 
nation into a positive coni radiction. Dr. Schenkel is forced 
to confess that “ the fulfilment of the Old Testament in His 
person, was the non-fnlfilment of all theocratic expectations. 
There was no longer anything in common between the hopes 
of His fellow-countrymen and His own conviction” (pp. 101, 
102 ). 

Here once more we ask in amazement : To whose Messianic 
ideas did Christ “ accommodate ” Himself ? Clearly neither to 
those ot the Old prophets nor to those of the people. And 
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wh at would be the object of allowing the people to apply to 
Him the title of Messiah, if He did not fulfil their expecta- 
tions ? How could Christ conscientiously accept a title which 
to His own mind conveyed a meaning precisely opposed to* 
that which the people attached to it, — a title which Was not 
the substance formerly concealed by spurious wrappings, but 
simply the deceptive veil of a new idea, used by Him in Older 
to secure more easy access to the affections of the peoplo ? If 
Jesus ought not, on account of false Messianic expectations, 
to have appealed to the Old Testament with its imperfect 
promises, how is it that He constantly docs so, and represents 
Himself as the Fuliiller of the old economy 1 (CL the Sermon 
on the Mount, the discourse at Nazareth, etc.) Were this 
the case, Christ would have been guilty of an apparent acqui- 
escence in the Old Testament, while neglecting to fulfil its 
most important part, and secretly transmuting it into some- 
thing entirely different. And would not this have betrayed 
a want of sincerity ? or would not a serious luck of clearness, 
firmness, and consistency be evident from the original reluc- 
tancy to become the Messiah, followed so soon by the resolu- 
tion to claim this office ? If Christ from the time of His 
baptism and His sojourn in the wilderness clearly saw that 
there was no way open to Him oilier than “ an inner rupture 
with the theocracy, and a preparation to fight for life or death,” 
why could He not from the very beginning recognise that lie 
must needs take up a definite position as against the current 
ideas about Messiah ? Why should Peter have been the first 
to give Him a clear view as to His future course? Ifow 
piteously dependent on His disciple does the Master thus 
appear, though Schenkel says, with truth, that “Jesus grow 
rather from within than from without!” And yet, on the 
other hand, how blind are these disciples ! They stamp tlmir 
Master as the Messiah, but they do not see that the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament in ilis person was “the non-fulfilment 
of all theocratic hopes,” and coutinue to cleave to them w'ith 
their whole solil (Acts i. C). 

We see from these, and many oilier questions and contra- 
dictions, how HI Dr . Schmfcel has w n eeded in wh'ituj the autjina 
of Christ's Messianic consciousness. Instead of bringing light Into 
the question, he has confused it on all hand?. With unbounded 
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caprice he treats the prophecies of the old Testament as in- 
tended to be fulfilled, but as incapable of fulfilment on account 
of their imperfection. He places Christ in a thoroughly false 
position as regards both the ancient prophets. His nation, and 
llis disciples ; thus heaping up one exegetical, psychological, or 
historical riddle on another. Hut this always will and muBt be 
tho case when men will not listen to the plain voice of Scripture. 

Of a truth, no ! The Messiauic consciousness of Christ was 
not gradually developed amid constant fluctuations. It was 
not after half His career was past that He at length forced 
Himself to appear as the Messiah under the pressure of out- 
ward circumstances and human ideas. From the. very beginning 
of Jfis public ministry He knew that He urns the Messiah , and 
that from His own deepest convictions, which long preceded 
any confession by the disciples. All the Gospels clearly 
testify to this. They tell us that the Messianic consciousness 
of Christ, of which there was a presentiment in the lad of 
twelve, who lived in such close communion with His Father, 
broke forth at the baptism in Jordan. What a series of testi- 
monies in word and deed to this effect do wo find long before 
the confession of Peter ! The history of the temptation ; the 
first sermon in Nazareth, representing the Messianic passage 
(Isa. lxi. 1) os fulfilled in Himself ; His first miracle in Caper- 
naum, where the demon, without any contradiction on His 
part, declares Him to be the Holy One of God; the first 
adoration on the part of the disciples (John i. 45), who rejoice 
that they have found the Messiah ; the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which He lays claim to be the Fulfill or of the law and the 
prophets (Matt v. 17), and attributes ■<> Himself the power of 
exoluding from or admitting into th , Messianic kingdom (vii. 
21-23); the question of the Baptist, “Art Thou He that 
should come ? aye, even the designations, “ Son of man v and 
“ Bridegroom," which the most recent investigations have 
proved to have a Messianic import; the series of parables in 
which He represents the kingdom of God as come through 
Him ; — are not all these direct proofs of His distinct Messianio 
consciousness ? We can very well understand why, for self- 
evident educational purposes, our Saviour endeavoured to rouse 
the faith of the people by His doings and sayings, instep of , 
at once declaring, "I am the Messiah.” The confession of 
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Pater is pleasing to Him, — not 90 much because it contains tho 
acknowledgment of His Messiabship, as because it shows that 
the same “ hard sayings ” which had offended the mass of the 
people had only produced a firmer faith, and one bom from 
inward experience, in the hearts of His disciples. This is 
clearly shown by John vi. 66-69. 

Even Keim, in his History of Jesus of Nazar a, acknow- 
ledges that He was “ convinced of His Messianio vocation from 
His very first public appearance;" and in the face of this- 
strong conviction, as well as of many other facts, he is “ forced 
decidedly to reject the theories of Strauss and Sohenkel, who 
hold that the Messianic idea was not formed until later on.” * 
It should never be forgotten “that thirty years of tranquil 
development preceded this ministry of scai'ce three years, and 
that He who made His appearance so late, and yet so decidedly, 
must liavo formed a clear opinion as to Himself and His work; 
and finally, let all objectors remember, that no transitional 
turning-point in the life of Christ, no breaking forth of His Mes- 
sianic consciousness, such as the Gospels describe at the opening 
of His ministry, can be either pointed outer imagined later on.” 1 11 

Another defect, extending not only to this portion, but to 
the whole of Dr. Schenkel’s Sketch, is the mania, which of late 
years has become perfectly morbid, for discovering signs of 
development in the character of Christ. We have already seen 
how this tendency sacrifices the Godhead of our Lord to His 
manhood, and misinterprets or rejects as spurious all the pas- 
sages which testify to the former. True, if we accept the false 
axiom on which these attempts are based, there is something 
justifiable in them. Every real man must develope ; and we 
confess the true manhood of Christ, as the Church in all ages 
has done, though it may not always have had its due rights 
conceded. But the question is, during which period did this 

1 Keim* Qtschichte Jem von Nnzara t vol. L pp. 568, 654. He goes on to 
remark, “At first, it is' true, Joans coupled this dignity, and did not make 
uoe of the terms, ‘Messiah/ 4 * Son of God/ until a later period. 

Still there con he no doubt tha" fromthe very beginning He laid claim to the 
highest authority. In His opening discourses He proclaim.* His Messiah ship in 
terms more or less distinct ; but apart from, these, all the Gospels ugree that 
during the first period of His ministry He bore the title of the * Son of man/ 
Which was confessedly and indubitably indicative of the Messianic dignitv. ’ 

* Cf. Beyschlag, Die Christologie dee neuen Testament*, p. 37. 
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inner development of Christ take place ? The anti-miraculous 
accounts of His life invariably date it too late , since they sup- 
pose it to result from the appearance of John the Baptist and 
the religious excitement thereby produced. The religions 
development of our Lord did not begin so late as this, for we 
find traces of it even in the child Jesus; and when the 
religious excitement broke out amongst His people, the pur- 
poses of Christ were nearly matured. In other words, His 
inner development essentially took place, not daring the period 
of ITis public ministry , but daring the quid of the preceding 
thirty years . Whoever will consider the beginnings of Christ’s 
ministry, as related in the Gospels, with an unbiassed mind, 
will at once be struck with the admirable certainty and firm- 
ness of His conduct, and will receive the impression that the 
new Prophet was perfectly clear as to His rodemptory vocation, 
and His entire relation to the past, present, and future of Israel, 
the world, and the kingdom of God. Do not the purity, truth, 
and holy chastity oi His intellect and will, which shine with 
such overpowering beauty in all His deeds and words, — do not 
these demand of us the belief that He never could have presented 
Himself to His own nation and to all mankind as their Re- 
deemer, before, in virtue of His constant communion with God, 
becoming perfectly certain that “ the fulness of time was come ”? 
After this epoch, we must contemplate His life not so much 
under the aspect of inward development (though, of course, this 
is not to be excluded 1 ), as undeT that of a moral testing of what 
He had inwardly attained by means of a struggle with the 
world and obedience to His heavenly Father even unto death. 
In the main, it is not Christ but His contemporaries who ’de- 
velop©. As He offers them the fru -s of His mature spiritual 
growth in word and deed, m) they are forced to take up a more 
and more decided position Unyards this new divine Revelation; 
and this necessitates a corresponding behaviour on His part 
Apart from His Messianic consciousness, it is not easy to 
gjve proofs of development to, Christ analogous * to that of 
ordinary men during the time of His public ministry. Sup- 

1 Of., Luke ix, 31 with xii. 5P. Still there are distinct traces of a recog- 
nition that it was needful for Him to sutler even, during the earliest period of 
His ministry. Of. Luke ix, 22, Matt. x. 1C 25, v. 10, 11, Luke vi. 22 ff., 
ii. 34, 35. 
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pose, e.g., that we consider Him as an orator. Even the mast 
gifted of human orators gradually attain the climax of their 
eloquence ; but so soon as Christ opens His lips/ we hear tho 
perfect Master of divine speech. Do not the very first sentences 
of the Sermon on the Mount show tho absolute incomparable- 
ness of the most gracious yet most thrilling Treacher ? The 
same is the ease with His actions, from tho outset so holy and 
decided; with His look, which pierces the depth of the heart; 
with His ever sure and correct judgment; with His perfect 
wisdom in dealing with all men, combining a majesty which 
must command respect with a condescension that should win 
the hearts of all men. 1 

Tins mania for everywhere pointing out development in tho 
life of Christ, is often rightly punished by an inability to dis- 
cover any true development whatever. This is the case with 
Schenkel. In his book everything turns on the opposition 
to the “ orthodox ” Pharisees. This appears to be the main- 
spring which moves the drama of Christ's life, and brings about 

1 On the grounds above wjumerateci, we take exception to the above-quoted 
work of Ki'im’s, Orach it hie Jem von JVazara (as well as to his previously published 
lectures on “tho human development of Christ,” “the historical dignity »»| 
Christ,” and “the historical Christ”), because, in tho constant endeavour 1<> 
attain a historical comprehension of everything, he braves no room for tie* 
divinity of our Saviour. This book far excels the work of Schenkel in well- 
conceived delineations, in scientific value, in purity of language, in real hi^ 
torical perception, and especially in a warm respect for all that is holy. On 
account, however, of its being written For tho theological world, and not for tin- 
public at largo, w\» have not taken, it into consideration above. Kcitn's carl no 
writings we cannot reckon directly amongst the number of the anti-mirnculoiH 
accounts of the life of Christ, especially as he emphatically defends the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord. Still, all tlierf writings ar« closely allied to tic* 
rationalistic and mythical accounts ; for Keim considers Christ to bo only a now, 
although at the same time he calls Him a “mystery,” and acknowledges that 
He applied to Himself “ overwhelming names and titles, before which all human 
categories seem to sink into silence ” {Historical Dignity , pp. 2G and 2D). Wo 
would just devote a fewyrords to one aspect of these writings. 

According to Keim, Jesus ” r" wived" to be the Messiah. “Amidst conflicts 
and struggles, there dcv» loped tho wondrous world -transforming, primary 
thought ojf His life, td tie the Son of ®6d, and as such the Saviour oi 1h<- world. 
Yes, this was the deed of Lb) Jifej 'to offer Himself to tli^ uoild -is the true 
Messiah sent by God; yea, as tfye obedient Son of God Ilimself. ” “ The greatest 
spiritual acquisition of His life was His rtmmtion to be the Mwah' 1 [Historical 
Christ , Sd ed. pp. 27, 76, et s. ; cf. Hist. Dignity, pp. 12 et a. ; Jean vonNaz., 
pp. 543 et s.). Granted the premise that Jesus wad a mere man, there is r.o 
. escaping the conclusion that His Messiah ship was a free inuard resolve, wheth -r 
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one important decision after another. But according to Dr. 
Schenkel, Christ is from the very commencement quite decided 
as to His behaviour towards the Pharisees ; as early as His bap- 
tism, He sees that " they are possessed of no specific for the 
regeneration of tlieir nation." In the wilderness He sees that 
there is no way open to Him but to “ declare enmity against 
the Pharisees, and wage war to the knife." He “ purposely " 
makes His disciples “ break the Sabbath.” In the Sermon on 
tho Mount He abjures “all connection with the Jewish hier- 
archy and theocracy," etc. etc. But whence, then, is any 
further “ development ” to proceed ? How can Schenkel after- 
wards say that “ now the breach was inevitable,” that Jesus 
was now “assuming the offensive," since all this had taken 
place from the very beginning? 

True, there is one sacrifice by means of which we may pur- 
chase a purely human development in the life of Christ, — we 
mean the surrender of His sinlcssness, as in Henan’s work. 
This, however, to his honour be it said; is studiously avoided 

it resulted from ‘‘the process of a lifetime ” ( ubi sup,) or was first formed at 
the baptism in Jordan, up to which Jesus “ had by no means attained to a cer- 
tainty as to His vocation, or a conviction of His Messiahship ” (Jesu von Naz 
p. 543). But how could Christ, if He were a mere man, present Himself to the 
people as the “God-sent, true Messiah;” whereas tho true Messiah, i.e. He who 
was promised in the Old Testament, was to be no mere man, but “the Branch of 
Hie Lord,” whoso “goings out are from everlasting to everlasting”? We have 
here a plain dilemma. Either Jesus was the true Messiah , and that according 
to the preparation and foreknowledge of God , in which case He had no need to 
“ resolve ” to be so, but only to acknowledge and fulfil the task assigned to Him 
by God; or He was nothing of the kind, in which case no resolve, were it never so 
heroic, could make Him Messiah, — at most it could but enable Him to play the 
port. Is it, indeed, in any way possible to resolve to be one thing or another ? 
But even though this might be meant in the srr*se of becoming (or voluntarily 
undertaking the office of) Messiah, we must rerurmber that such a “ becoming” 
is, according to Scripture, only possible in consequence of a divinely-granted 
** Being,” i.e, the divine Sonsl ip, which cannot be dependent on the good 
pleasure of a man, A resolution cannot originate a new existence ; it can only 
varry out the work belonging to that existence. True it is that tho whole of 
Christ's work for our redemption, from His first appearance to the acceptance of 
the cup of suffering. Was voluntary, and took place amid unceasing conflicts 
and assaults. Indeed, we believe that the free resolve of Christ extended still 
further than Keim would allow,— even His coming into the world was subject 
to it. Thus His “resolution to be the Messiah” was made, not in this world, 
at Jordan, but in a pro-existent life. But when He had once appeared in the 
flesh, it no longer depended upon His free will whether to be the Messiah or 
not ; He could not act otherwise, according to the necessity of His nature. As^ 
iu the actions of God, liberty and necessity coalesce in a higher unity, so, too* 
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by Dr. Schenkel as far as may be. Nevertheless, this same 
mania for development compels even him every now and then 
to place the moral dignity of Christ in a dubious light Accord- 
ingly, in such passages he generally speaks with an indecision 
and vagueness which must of itself arouse suspicion. He docs 
not look upon the baptism of Christ as His Messianic conse- 
cration, hut as a ceremonial purification. Jesus being seized 
by the force of the great religious and moral movement of the 
people, “ places Himself in their ranks ” without pride or self- 
righteousness, but yet without “ classing Himself amongst 
common sinners” (pp. 33, 35), He classed Himself “with 
the better portion of the people.” Thus He prayed with His 
disciples: u Forgive - vs our debts” (p. 29), as if our Lord had 
not put this prayer into the mouths of His disciples, and thus 
spoken, placing Himself in their position ; " After this manner, 
therefore, pray ye ” (Matt, vi 9) ; “ When ye pray, say ” (Luke 
xi. 2). Further, Christ allows Himself to be proclaimed as the 
Messiah for the sake of the people, and in order to attain His 

in the work of Christ we may not separate human liberty from divine necessity. 
The latter, and, in fact, the entire divine aspect of Christ's redeeming work clearly 
does not receive its due importance, if we accept the theory of a “ resolution to he 
Messiah and Son of God,” However delicate may be the historical and psych olo 
gieal analysis by means of which Keim seeks to explain to us this process, and 
however much moral praise he may bestow on M the noble achievement ot the 
Messianic resolve” {Hist. Diyn. pp. 12 et. s.), nevertheless his whole theory 
detracts far too seriously from the divine preparation and execution of the redemp- 
tion. Although Keim declares that divine Providence so ordered circumstances 
to work together that this resolve was suggested to our Lord, yet surely it would 
never have been consonant with the almighty rule of divine love and meiny to 
trust the most important turning-point in the history of mankind to the aubjw - 
tive decision of any mere human being, were ho never so excellent. Where there 
is a world to bt renewed, God w far more actively present than it would appear 
from Keim 'a theory. Keim himself seems to feel this, for his historical con 
science compel? him presently to conicss that " the fibres of the spiritual process 
taking place in '.he Uaptist and in Jesus did not run merely through the circuit 
of an earthly consciousness ; they were connected with a higher woi Id. Tiny 
could nor have dared to believe what they did, without being sure of the divine 
will. AH their discourses, esprriully those of Jesus, constantly recur to this 
divine Counsellor and Helper. Our historical conscience forces us to ennftss 
that divine dispensations and instructions were introduced into 1 he world on th<- 
banks of Jordan, and that 111? influence of the divine govormwfnt muvt ha' <■ 
accompanied the greatest dmi ftfid the greatest turning-point in the history of 
man ” {Jem von Naz., p. 5iU). If Keim would but truce out those fibres, con- 
necting with a higher world One M before whom all human categories sink into 
silence, ” surely he would see in Him, no longer a mere roan, but tnc only- 
begotten Bon of God. 
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object What shall we say to this ? If Christ really were 
“ He that .should come/* then the title of Messiah ought not 
to have been repugnant to His feelings, notwithstanding any 
popular fallacies as to the idea; but if He was not that pro- 
mised One, it was wrong in Him to let Himself be proclaimed 
as such without a standing protest And the same with His 
healing works. It they were not miraculous, and yet Christ 
saw that llu;y were held to be so, Ife ought to have loudly 
witnessed to the contrary ; otherwise His sincerity Mould be 
open to suspicion. 

Furthermore, Christ was liable to err; He made a mistake 
in His estimate oi Judas, although this mistake proceeded 
from the purest motives (p. IP 4). lie had often felt the 
allurements ot temptation, and was well acquainted with the 
sinful inward emotions of flesh and blood (pp. 150, 207). 
Foi "only a man who has to struggle with anger can call him- 
self { meek/ and only a man who has been tempted by pride 
can call himself ‘ humble ’ *' (p. 1 22) ! Therefore He rejected 
the title “ good” when applied to llimself, and this rejection 
" is a most valid testimony to llis deep and earnest conviction 
that He was not in any way entitled to this attribute ” (pp. 

1 40 * t f>0\ 1 Keeping in mind II is own natural weakness. He 
judged the moral corruption of men much more mildly than 
does the dogmatic theology of any age ; indeed the great fail- 

' Tin* pissago, ho fondly quoted by all dealers of the Godhead of Christ, is 
differently given in the first Gospel and in the two following. In Mntt. xix. 
K» It, the true reading is not “Good Muster," but simply * * Master Mini 
further on, not “Why oiliest thou mo good?" but ‘ Why askest thou me 
ntaut that which is good ? none is good, save One," . *. i.e. God is the only 
source of gondiira* ■ and if thou wilt attain to Him as goodness in unity, thou 
must first lx* in earnest in keeping His commandments as goodness in multipli- 
city. This passage, therefore, does n*>? apply to the person of Christ, and 
cannot be used by Sclienkel. The two other Synoptics, however, have the 
wading to which Schenkwl appeals (Markx. 17 et a. ; Luke xviii. 18 et b.) • stiU 
they do not bear out his 'iews. They show, in the first place, that our Lorn 
wished to humblo the questioner who used the word “good " so lightly, and 
who bad too high an opinion of himself, by reminding him what true goodness 
w as. Second, we see that Jeans, who was still being made “ perfect through 
sull'crings ” (Hob, ii. 10), points out to the scribe the absolute meaning of the 
predicate “good," which He reserves for His Father only, since He Himself in 
still in the midst of Hie humiliation. But Christ could never have meant 
“that Ho was hot in any way entitled to this attribute," else how could Ha 
have invited one who mu inquiring ({/ter perfection to follow Him f (Ver. $1») ' 
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ing of mankind in general. He found to be merely their natural 
weakness (208 et s.), 

These are some of the shadows which Dr. Svhenkel cannot 
help introducing into liis Sketch of Christ's Character, because 
the denial of our Saviom's Godhead ever impels men to deny 
His sink&ness. But if this latter be denied, or only made 
uncertain, it follows of necessity that the moral corruption 
of mankind, as a whole, will appear in a move favourable 
light as more “ natural weakness.” If the divine dignity of 
Clirist be lost sight of, our own human nature will be un- 
duly exalted. The school of Ariua mostly lies hard by that 
of rdngiiw. 

But how can one who no longer thoroughly acknowledges 
the sinlessness of Christ, still see in Him the ,f Saviour ” and 
tc Jiedecmvr” / True, Schenkel remarks that those who hold 
his views are perfectly justified in calling Jesus the 
“Redeemer” because Ho "released mankind from the errors 
of Judaism and heathenism.” Against this evasion Strauss 
well remarks : " When was a man ever called * Redeemer 1 
because he released those who lived with and after him from 
Certain errors ? This expression proceeds from the idea of the 
bin-offering; it could never have resulted from Schcnikel’s 
rationalistic, theoiy, and if he employs it notwithstanding, 
he is guilty of double-dealing in the use of words} Most true ! 
If Jesus was in truth the Redeemer, He could only be so in 
virtue of His sacrifice for the sin of humanity ; but this Ifr* 
could only present if He were perfectly sinless. On the other 
hand, if we consider SchenkeTs persistent, though futile, 
endeavour to represent Christ as sinless, the question at once 
arises, How amid He be sinless if He were a mere man ? Why 
should absolutely no one else have been so ? We here stand 

1 Die HaVtai it. die Oanzat, pp. 48, 40. This is not the only iaisSinr »- m 
which Schenk**! has done so. m sjH'Aking of the satibfaH ion of Clod’* 

justice through the sacrifice o' love, fie saya that reconciliation with Clod ‘*mi* 
ifists in the recognition. of b-* having love, and that the follower 
shows hin^elf to be worthy ot ;uis love by sacrificing JbhiiM-lf (pp. h\ JU, IfS 
ets., 218 ct ».) ; and again (u the Attyemcint Kirchl. Znisrhrft, vol. vi., part 
4, p. 234), that Christ u revealed the sternal essence of thf fiod lurid, I la holy 
love, by moans of the greatest sacrifice recorded in history, 1 * Hm* again, under 
cover of the term “sacrifice, " he smuggles in a conception rpiit.it fwigu to that 
pi the Scripturee,— £. conception in which the central truth of the biblical loctiiue, 
the vicarious atonement ol Christ, is ptile ignored. 
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Wore the simple, incontrovertible conclusion, that if Jesus 
was a mere man, He was subjected to all the limitations of 
human nature and development, and by universal analogy 
could not have been sinless; if He was not sinless. He was 
not fitted to be the Redeemer of the world ; if He was not 
fitted to be the Redeemer, He cannot have been or become 
joich. But now, if He was not the Redeemer, in the name of 
fairness, let our opponents be open and honourable enough to 
drop the title since they have repudiated the true idea, instead 
of continuing to adulterate biblical conceptions, bv using tlm 
same words while substituting an utterly different meaning ! 
The same remarks apply to other predicates which Schenkel 
in his Sketch applies to Christ. If Jesus was a mere man, 
how could He be the “ great Pattern ” for all ages, or the 
“ Light of the world ” ? In this ease, however prominent, He 
could not be more than one amongst others , and not unique for 
all ages. If He was entirely borne along by the current of 
human development, lie might 14 still mark a great epoch in 
our history, but not its climax and culminating point,” 1 as 
Strauss has clearly shown. 

Finally, we ask, how can any man with so doubtful a view 
of Christ's moral dignity give us any conception of His unique 
rdiqious consciousness, — that clear unsullied mirror of the purest 
union and communion with God, into which the astonished 
world has been gazing for eighteen centuries, but never with- 
out. fet ling how great the contrast between itself and Him ? 
"What other key have wo to the explanation of this phenomenon, 
than the belief that in Christ there lived an original higher 
consciousness, which sprang from His unique relation to God, 
and was continually strengthened by perfect and sinless 
obedience to His Father ? 

This is the most im^rtant element (to speak figuratively) of 
that sediment which no critv>U solution of the life of Christ has 
ever yet been able to dissolve, and which will ha fie all such efforts 
to the end of time* The fundamental hypothesis of Schenkel’s 
whole sketch — that Jesus was a mere man — is here seen to 
bo false, because it will not suffice to explain the facts of 
history ; above all, it leaves in darkness the central feature of 
Christ's character. His peculiar consciousness. 

1 UMhorn, ubi supra, p. 53. The details of Straubs’ argument, see below. 
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Before closing this notice of Dr. SchenhcFs wort, we cannot 
help alluding to one feature of it, which is particularly re- 
pulsive, — we mean the ultra-radical party spirit so glaringly 
manifested in its intemperate language and in its whole 
tendency. This is puiufulJy evident to the German reader on 
nearly every page ; but those of our English readers who wish 
to verify our remarks, we would refer to such passages as pp. 
33, 41, 44, 58 et s., 76. 77, 92, 202, *234. All these and 
many others give this book the character of a violent party 
attack on all orthodox Christian belief and Church govern- 
ment, — an attack which invidiously imports descriptions and 
even epithets of ecclesiastical phenomena from the present 
day into the history of the past, thus taking uwav well-nigh 
all its value as a historical work. We cannot wonder that 
these defects, combined with its undecided, stun i -rationalistic-, 
semi-mythical character, have procured for the book a con- 
demnation from critics of well-nigh all shades; 1 and wo may 
safely predict, that ere long its influence will have died 
away. 

These remarks do not apply to the book which it is now 
our turn to consider,-— a book which is to a considerable extent 
the pattern of J)r. Schenk el’s work, but which greatly excels 
it in strictness of logic and delicacy of delineation, — we mean 
The L\fe of t by Strauss. The name of David Fried- 
rich Strauss brings us to the mythical theory, and, as this is 
one of the chief defences of modern scepticism, we must devote 
a little more time to it than to the others. 


in, — STRAUSS’ " LIFE OF JEHUS,” 


First of an, let us sec what vm the origin of tlm stmulpoinl. 
Long before Strauss, men had begun to compare heathen 
mythologies with biblical narratives, and to conjecture that 
there might be some truths contained in the mythological 
fables, and some fable* in the biblical history. Schrlling 
discovered that all primitive histury, proceeding from a time 
when writing was as yet unknown, especially if it contain 


* Cl Luthardt,* T>ie modernen DarsteUungcn das LtUm J<»u t p. A ; and 
tfbihora, uOi tup., p. 67* 

- ' 'rib- 
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miraculous elements, must be a myth, i.e. a legend or fiction. 
It was especially De Wette who proceeded to apply this 
principle to the Old Testament, and who promulgated the 
general rule, that where any record relates inconceivable things 
in good faith, it is to be considered not as historical, but as 
mythical. Others soon began by the light of this maxim to 
investigate New Testament history, impelled, too, by newlv- 
ii risen critical doubts as to the genuineness of the Gospels. 
Inc inward motive of these researches was the rationalistic 
axiom that the miraculous is impossible. This was accom- 
panied by the iutluenoe of recent philosophy, which dissolved 
the person of our Lord into a universal principle, and evapo- 
rated His incarnation, death, and resurrection into a number of 
universal, eternal, and spiritual truths. Thus, in their sub- 
jective idealistic view of the world, these systems calmly sail 
away over all historical testimonies, and regard the biblical 
history as a sacred mythology sprung from active religious 
fancy. 

This is the view represented by Grolimann, who wrote in 
on “ Bevolation and Mythology.” He maintains that 
the ideas current among the Jews had long beforehand settled 
what Christ, i.c. the Messiah, was to do. But Jesus Christ, 
as a historical individual, did not correspond to the expecta- 
tions of the Jews. Not even that, in which all accounts 
agree, is a matter of fact ; the people’s contributions formed 
a popular idea of His life, and from this popular idea His 
history was made. Here we have the whole theory of Straus* 
and his fullou\n enunciated thirty-six years before the j fir ti- 
ed it ion of Strauss Life of Christ appeared. 

The principle of these critics is, that the (h*pd$ in the main 
consist of unintentional fictions as to the 2)cr$m of Christ, pro- 
duced by the imagination of the Christian churches , mostly 
m accordance with funner Jewish predictions and expectations 
of the Messiah, Christ Ilimself, they say, gave people the 
impression of His Messiahs hip through the power of His word 
and spirit only, without yielding to their craving for miracles. 
And thus the apostles and the primitive Church regarded $nd 
preached Him, It was not until His life lay far behind them 
that the following generations, from a want of historical feet 
ing, though on the whole in good faith, began involuntarily" to 
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form legends, relating such outward wonders as were expected 
of Messiah, and to aj'pty them to Christ These legends were 
received without suspicion by our evangelists, who were men 
of the second century, and by them incorporated in the 
gospel narrative. 

We now see the distinction between the principle of 
nationalism and that of Mythic ism. The former left a 
historical remainder after eliminating the miraculous element 
from the gospel narratives. This remainder k, for the most 
part, given up by the mythical treatment, and the Gospels are 
considered as productions of the religious imagination, clothing 
religious ideas in a quasi-historieal, though really legendary 
garb. Of course, a certain amount of original fact is conceded 
even by this theory, and in this respect there is only a 
difference of degree between it and nationalism, since its 
negations go a step further. Both agree entirely as regards 
the denial of the miraculous. But the mythical theory does 
not labour to give a natural explanation of the miracles. It 
acknowledges that no straightforward exposition can remove 
them from the gospel history, because the New Testament 
writers themselves believed in them ; therefore it simply 
relegates them to the realm of legend; as Strauss 1 puts il : 
“ Wo leave the writers in undisturbed enjoyment of their 
miracles ; hut wo ourselves regard them as mere myths” 

The first edition of Strain^’ Life of Christ appeared in 
1835 in 2 vols., and was written for the learned world. Its 
novelty consisted in the universal application of the mythical 
principle to the whole gospel history, and not merely the 
miracles of Christ, thus giving the finishing stroke to this 
theory by carrying it out to its last consequences. 

We will now follow Strauss in his explanation of the origin 
of these myths. Without further inquiry, lie states that 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberias certain M^^umic 
expectation* were rife amongst the people of Israel, who 
imagined that their Me riuh would he a political liberator, and 
•expected Him to perform stllj greater miracles than tho-c 
related in the Old Testament. And what happened \ In the 
reign of Tiberias there appeared an ascetic mimed John, who 
preached repentance, and baptized those who j*rdes# :d it 
1 LtUn /eau, edition of 1804 , j>. 1 40 ; cl. j*. ^-3. . 
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(sec. 45). Amongst his disciples there was a Galilean Jew, 
named Jesus, who was baptized amongst the rest (sec. 49) ; 
and when John had been put into prison, this man continued 
and developed his work. He conceived the idea of effecting 
a moral regeneration of the people by means of his teaching, 
and hoped for a supernatural interference on the part of God, 
by means of which the old kingdom of David should be again 
restored (i. 520). This perfectly corresponded to the long- 
cherished Messianic ideas of the people (p. 521), and thus it 
occurred to his followers, that he himself was probably the 
Messiah. At first he was alarmed at this idea (p. 497), but 
he gradually raised himself to believe it (p. 503). The hatred 
of the ruling priestly party, however, brought him to the 
cross. 

This is, in short, the historical account of the life of Christ, 
as Strauss gives it in his book of 1835. This was the nucleus 
which was gradually encrusted by the present mass of legends 
and fictions in the following manner. After the first shock of 
Christ's death had passed away, the disciples felt the psycho- 
logical need of reconciling the contradiction between the last 
late of their muster and their former Messianic hopes. On 
searching in the Old Testament, they found many passages 
which spoke of servants of God who were tormented to death, 
and these, by dint of their bad exegesis, they applied to the 
sufferings of Messiah. Thus the belief gained ground in them, 
that Jesus was fore-ordained to suffer and die in this very 
capacity of Messiah ; they were enabled to retain their former 
opinion of him, and “ the shamefully killed Christ was not 
lost, but left to them ” (il p. 638). Christ, according to their 
idea, had now entered into his glory. ‘ V*ut how could he 
neglect to send thence a message to his followers ? How well 
can we conceive that in the case of certain individuals, and 
especially of women, these feelings should have been subjectively 
excited so as to produce real visions ; or, on the other hand, in 
the cose of whole assemblies, that some visible or audible 
object, perchance the aspect of an unknown person, should 
produce the impression of an appearance of Christ ! ” Thus 
originated the legend of Christ’s resurrection . 

This was* the impulse for the formation of further myt|ts. 
Since the disciples pleached that Christ had risen from the 
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dead, the Jews asked whether he had done any miracles, as 
this was a necessaiy attribute of the Messiah. The more the 
disciples become convinced of this necessity, the more they 
made themselves believe that Jesus must have performed 
miracles, only they could not have seen them rightly. And 
so, in their enthusiastic fancy, without intending to deceive, 
they began to adorn the simple picture of Christ with a rich 
garland of miraculous tales, especially applying to him all the 
characteristics of the Messiah who wa8 predicted and hoped 
for, till at length the real history was entirely covered, and, in 
iact, destroyed by these “ parasitic plants ” (second edit., p. 621). 
Many sayings of Christ were converted into miracles. " There 
•was no rest for a word or a figure of speech in primitive 
Christian tradition, until, if possible, it had been developed 
into the story of a miracle” (p. 514). When Jesus said that 
he would make his disciples fishers of men, tradition trans- 
formed this into the miraculous draught of fishes (sec. 70 
et ss.). When lie declared that an uufruitful tree should be 
cut down, this became in course of tradition the story of the 
withered fig-tree (sec. 104). Especially did this restlessly 
inventive tradition apply all the miraculous features which 
could be discovered in Moses and the prophets in a magnified 
form to the life of Christ. Because the hand of Moses and 
likewise his sister Miriam had been leprous and become clean 
again, and because Elisha had healed a leper, therefore Clirist 
must also have healed lepers (ii. 52). Because Moses changed 
water into blood, Christ must improve it into wine (i 220). 
Because the former fed the people with manna in the wilder- 
ness, Jesus must have fed the people in the wilderness too ; 
and because Elisha fed one hundred people with twcuty 
loaves (1 Kings iv. 42-44), the proportion must be enhanced 
in the case of Christ, and hence five loaves for five thousand 
people (ii. 205). Because Elisha made one man see, and 
many others blind (2 Kings vi.), it was thought probable that 
Christ q^ould have healed the blind (ii 2). Because Elisha 
healed Naaman without being present at his washing, it was 
necessary that the Messiah should not do less (ii. Ill et 
aa) : hence the legends about the centurion of Capernaum, 
and the Syro-Phoenieian woman, both of them cures effected 
.At a distance. The Jews believed in a co-operation of the 
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Holy Ghost in the begetting of important men, and the first 
Christians literally interpreted Psalm ii. 7: "Thou art my 
Son : this day have I begotten Thee/’ as well as a number of 
passages in Isaiah : hence the myth that Christ was the Son 
of God, supernaturally conceived without sin. This is very 
similar to the belief of the heathen, that their great men were 
sons of the gods ; as, too, their legends relate miraculous stories 
about the birth of Korn ulus, Hercules, and other of their 
heroes. 

When the analogies of Jewish tradition are insufficient, 
such instances from heathen mythology are often appealed to. 
Thus, e.g. t to explain the darkening of the suu at the death of 
Christ, Strauss says: "This was in fashion then; did not the 
sun do the same, in the Homan legend, when Ciesar was mur- 
dered, and before Augustus died?” (p. 587.) 

In this manner Strauss goes through every feature of the 
life of Christ, and explains them one after another as the pro- 
ducts of tradition, which was taken either from Old Testament 
miracles by combining their different trails, or from Messianic 
hopes then current, or from analogous heathen legends. All 
these myths, however, are supposed to have been formed 
unconsciously mid involuntarily. Hut we see at once that 
Strauss must presuppose a great deal of reflective mental action 
in the formation of each single rnvth, and hence that this 
could only take place intentionally ; for this reason Strauss of 
late years has spoken more of invention with a purpose '* 
(. Tendaxicrfuuhnuj ). From the rich material of these legends, 
which were often very different in different places, our four 
Gospels were composed, not, however, 1 y the apostles, but in 
the second century. 

So much for the principles and the method of Strauss* Life 
of Christ, a work which do unless owes its world- wide fame 
in great measure to its polished style and aesthetic finish. 

When this work appeared in 1S35, it seemed as though 
time last balance had been struck in the criticism of the gospel 
history, and the result was — bankruptcy. An electric shock 
vibrated through the whole German theology. The theological' 
world had not been in such excitement since the days of the 
IVolfenlnlttd Fragments. Soon, however, the most notable 
divines came forward agaiust Strauss, among them Steadily 
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Tholuck, Neander, TJHmaim, Corner, and Ebrard ; whilst others, 
such as Weisse, Gfrorer, Bruno Baur, endeavoured to carry 
out the mythical hypothesis in their own way. For a time, 
Strauss defended himself ; but after some years he seemed to 
have spoken his last word, and tlie controversy was apparently 
settled. Ullraann, especially, had in his mild but clew way 
exposed Strauss’ weak points. 

But in 1864 the book once more appeared; this time, how- 
ever, with a new address : " For the German People.” * The 
times were changed. The principle of publicity liad obtained 
more and more in every department. The public at large was 
beginning to demand an insight into the doings of the learned 
world Formerly Strauss might boast, " Did I try to deprive 
the people of their faith by means of a popular book ?" * Now, 
on the contrary, he thought himself justified in doing this. 
And why ? “ Since the great majority of theologians will not 

hear us, we must speak to the people " (Preface, p. xii). Here, 
i lu>n, he must speak more openly, and we are obliged to him 
for doing so. 

He does not for a moment leave us in doubt as to the 
fundamental tendency of this new edition. “ If we wish,” says 
he, “ to moke progress in religious matters, then those theo- 
logians who stand above the prejudices and interests of the 
profession must go hand in bind with the thinking laymen 
in the Church. As soon as ever the best among the people 
have made progress enough to refuse what the clergy still for 
the most part offer therp, these latter will think better of 
it When Christianity has ceased to be miraculous, they 
will cease to he the miracle-men' which they have hitherto 
set themselves up for. They will no longer be able to pro- 
nounce blessings, but only to impart instruction; but it is 
well known that the latter of these occupations is as difficult 
and thankless asthe former is easy and profitable” (p. xii). 
‘ Therefore, “ a pressure must be brought to bear on them by 
public opinion, j^b’t (ami thi^fS the only italicised sentence 
fii the whole book) phtccdf^miSm' todo away with parsons 
‘ ■ in, the, Church, must first do faith the miracles in religion” 
(p. xii). 

We qnote from tie first edition of 1S<H. 

* Slmledirft f)(ge» St full, i. p. iu. 

t it 
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So this work, also, is bat the means to a demagogue's ends, 
though not quite in the same manner as that' of Schenkel 
“ Onr ultimate aim is not to ascertain the history of the past, 
but rather to help the human spirit in future to liberate itself 
from an oppressive yoke of belief” (p. xiv). Strauss’ aim is "not 
iu the past, but in the future " (p. xv). He lays the axe at 
the root of the miraculous Hew Testament history, in order 
that, when this is done away with, the parsons may be 
abolished too. It is his wish to establish a free Church 
commonwealth, and to dissolve the different confessions into 
one great religion of humanity. We scarcely need to point 
out that this is only the effect of his old grudge against the 
theologians, who formerly, by their unanimous verdict against 
him, spoilt his career, and reduced him to the occupation ot a 
literary man (cf. p, xiii). We see that this grudge has rather 
increased than decreased from the select names, such as “ hold- 
mice,” " rabble,” “ vermin,” which he bestows upon us biblical 
theologians (p. 162). Moreover, he declares that it is not 
worth his while “ to fight with such a rabble ” as the recent 
apologists, because “ the conservative theology of the present 
day is wearying itself with the strangest contortions and the 
most venturesome caprioles,” and " its paper battlements do 
not deserve a real siege j” but yet he promises, “ for the sake of 
the joke, not entirely to give up doing so.” In all tins, how- 
ever, lie forgets that haughty contempt for the opponents is 
everywhere the worst way to victory. 

Attacks of this kind are probably intended as a piquant 
kind of spice to make the book more popular. But for 
all this, it is not popular. There jyill b*. but few readers 
who are able to peruse it without great ••missions. Notwith- 
standing his promise to leave out learned details (p. xiii), 
Strauss’ book still contains a mass of these details, which are 
fatiguing enough to go info. Strauss does not possess the 
same art of writing for the people as his French colleague. > 
He gives too much and too little ; too much for the people, ' 
even those who are- educated, and too little for the professional ' 1 
theologian, ' , K 

Moreover, the arrangement of the matter in this Second , 
edition is far too prolix to be interesting, going os' if does , 
twice through the whole subject. In the hist edition, SimmsS;*/ 
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after dissolving the life of Christ into & series of myths, merely 
gave » ffcw positive hints as to what remained of Christianity 
according to his view ; in the second edition, ho begins with a 
positive account of the probable historical nucleus of the lifo 
of Christ. Thus the first part contains “ a historical sketch of 
the life of Christ,” and the second part, “ origin and develop- 
ment of the mythical history of Christ first the tree, and 
then the creepers. But since both are followed out from end 
to end, there are of necessity many repetitious and constant 
references backwards and forwards, whilst numerous portions 
which belong together are separated. 

The first pari rests upon the axiom, that " we now know for 
certain at hast what Jesus was not and did not do, viz. nothing 
superhuman nor si'pirnatural. We shall thus probably be 
enabled to follow out the hints given in the Gospels as to his 
natural and human characteristics far enough to obtain an 
approximately correct outline of wlrat he was and what lie 
wanted” (p lf>0 ets.). Strauss leaves as historical only wlmt 
is in accordance with the course of nature at the present day, 
what would seem necessarily to result from the relations of 
Jewish and Gentile humanity at that time, and that in which 
all the evangelists strictly agree. All else is rejected, or at 
least impugned. Thus negations form the chief element even 
of this “ positive ” part. It can easily be imagined how little 
remains that is historical ; much tho same as in the former 
edition. Jesus, the son of a carpenter, was born in Nazareth, 
and not in Bethlehem, whither Luke transports him by means 
of “special machinery .” 1 “He was induced by what he 

1 Pp, 328, 836, et as.,— meaning, of comae, the taxation in talked. 1 et u. It 
was an absolute necessity for the ton of David somehow to be born in Betblehe n 



JU the writer of St Luke’s Gospel “ was cudgelling Mi brains for an expulimt 
which should bring the parents of Christ to Bethlehem, in order that be might 
bo born there, this taxation occurred to him ” (p. 886). Bat in adding, '* Whi u 
Gyreoina (LA Qmiraua) was governor ol Syria," he made a blunder oi some six 
or seven yean, for Quiriotrs did not become proconsul till so many years later 
on ; and thus the unhistorical character Of Ms narrative is betrayed Hu tw* 
assures us that since 1885 halms ‘ < unvoted and supplemented his result-, aetoi d- 
fcjg fo the trait* of farther inve-ttigatiOftf both by himself and by othira" (p. 
'8m). Dos» he, then, know nothing of Ore fact that the imestigutiona mado 
*t to this imperial taxation under AngHjtu* have proved that (^umnus was 
♦«*« proconsul J As early as 185*, Dr. Sumpt tin his aoik Commiattonim 
pfigrOpMe. ad an%ri<. Horn, peritneniiim, rol. it.) showed from p-viau* 



ptoconshl in Syria not only from the year 6 A.V., but 
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heard of the Baptist to resort to Jordan, for he, too, was die. 
satisfied with the existing religions institutions” (p. 193) * and 
he probably remained for some time amongst the followers of 
John. The silence of the Gospels is no proof against this (J), 
since they sought to avoid even a transitory subordination of 
Christ to the Baptist for dogmatic reasons. " Both of them 
aimed at the moral elevation of their people, and at the crea- 
tion of a people’s ohurch, which should be worthy to receive 
the coming Messiah in its midst” (p. 196). John, however, 
“ chiefly employed sharp denunciation and threats of divmo 
judgment,” whilst Jesus used only love. “For the highest 
ndigious sentiment which existed in his consciousness was 
that love which embraces all, and overcomes evil itself only” 
with good, and this he transierred to God as the chief attribute 
of His Being ” (p. 207) Hence His piecopts in the Sermon 
on the Mount respecting tolerance, love to brethren and to 
enemies. " If any saying of the Now Testament proceeded 
from the mouth of Christ, assuredly Matt. v. 45 did so (' Ho 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good,’ etc). 
This is a fundamental trait in the piety of Christ : he felt and 
conceived his heavenly Father as indiscriminate Goodness* 
p. 206). Inasmuch as Christ, in this temper of humane love, 
felt Himself to be united with His heavenly Father, all His 
happiness sprang therefrom. “ By developing in himself this 
cheerful fiame of soul, at peace with God and in love with all 
men as brothers, Christ had realized the prophetic ideal of the 


al*o once before, from the year 4 B.o, (It b well known that the precise year 
of our Lord s birth ia uncertain ; probably it is really some years earlier than our 
account makes it ) The last work of Zumpt (das Q^trlsjakr Chrtsti ; gf$tUcklL 
chrmobg. Untermtchungen, 1869) is a brilliant testimony to his learning, and 
arrives at the same conclusion as historical!) indubitable (pp. 43, 71). St. 
J*uke himself only says that Christ was born at the time of that taxation, which 
w as the first under Quirmus, in distinction to other similar ones ; and ho 

gives us the occasion of it, watch consisted m an imperial edict issued long *• 
before. “The record of Luke gains full historical probability from the fret that 
the second taxation (of which Josephus tells) applied only to property, which v 
according to Jewish law should necessarily be completed by a taxation of persona 
for poll-tax), and that no fitter time can be fixed upon for this than the first ^ 
proconsulate of Qubinus. ” The murder of the innocents at Bethlehem ffc 
histjbVienl (p, 227 ft). In Luke Ui. 1 , * 1 the fifteenth year of Tiberius ** is reckoned 
from his Appointment to the co-regcncy of the provinces and armies, as i v 
often done. “Thu* till contradictions between the data of fit. Lokomtitotlw * 
writers am removed^ ^ 4 
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new covenant, with the law of God written i» the heart; he 
had received the Deity into his will, and thereioro for him 
the Deity bad descended fiom Its eternal throne. This cheer- 
ful and unbroken spirit, acting out of the gladness and joy of 
a beautiful soul, we may call the Hellenic element in Christ, 
The pure spirituality and strict morality of his own heart’s 
impulses, and of lus idea of God, was a legacy of the Jewish 
national spirit , the result of his bringing up m the law, and 
his education in the prophets" (pp 207, 2,08) 

Strauss rightly rejects die opinion that Jesus merely accom, 
modated Himself to the Messianic idea of the Jews. " In 
this case there can be no question of accommodation or ol 
playing a part , m such a person every inch must have been 
conviction ’’ For this reason he approves ol Schleiermachci's 
saying, that “ Christ must have been convinced from the depths 
of his mwaid consciousness that no one else but be was 
referred to in the Messianic prophecies contained in the snered 
writings of his people” (p 229). But Christ never repre- 
sented himself to be the son of God m a unique superhuman 
sense. 1 In contradistinction to the Messiah as Son of God, 
Christ especially loved to call himself the son of man, atenu 
which pointed to his natural humanity (p 228). The fourth 
Gospel contains the fewest genuine traces of the religious con- 
sciousness of Christ For " no man with o sound bead and 
heart, whoever he were, could have spoken of himself in the 
way that does the Jesus of this Gospel ” (p. 201). It is, 
however, certain that Chust connected the epoch of the world’s 
consummation, with a miraculous change to be produced by 
God, and that He spoke of His second coming in glory to 
judge the world But in this rcs)>ect "he appears to us not 
only as an enthusiast, but a° guilty of undue aelf*exaltation ” 
(pp. 241, 242) 

As for miracles, not only did Christ never perform any, but 
neither did He ever say that He had. In Matt xi 5 only 
the spirituulli / blind ami lame, etc. are referred to fp 265 ; 
^ and yet* even Stiittfes confesses that "the works of Christ” 
ver. 2, refer to His m-raeles^ * However, it was little use 
x * fat Jesus to refuse to do corporal miracles • according to the 
' idea -of bis contemporaries and co patriot*, he must needs per- 
, 1 CL o«r refutation ot thia statement iu Lect. I\ pp 245-261. 
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form them nolens volcm'' As a prophet. He was expected te 
possess miraculous power. t When sufferers everywhere fjty ^ ^ 
tned to touch His garments, because they expected beaMnff 
irom Him, “ it would have been strange if there had not been W 
some cases of real cure or momentary alleviation, resulting ?.» 
fioui the intense impression, partly sensuous and partly '% 
spiritual, on an excited imagination ; and these cures were, of 1 
course, ascribed to the miraculous power of Christ” (p. 266), 
Cures of this kind, through excitement of the imagination, 
were especially possible in the' case of a sickness “ which itself 
greatly depended on the imagination, and which was fashion- 
able amongst the Jews at that time, viz. demoniacal pos- 
session." Relapses, of course, could not fail to appear in 
“ fancy cures ” such uv these. At these miracles Strauss 
draws the boundary line of the historical region, and entirely 
banishes all the greater miracles, such as increasing the bread, 
changing the water into wine, raising the dead, into the realm of 
legend ; because here “ all conceivableness aecoiding to the laws 
of nature is at an end ” (p. 267). Clearly this is a distinction 
between miracles of healing (as naturally explicable doings) 
and works of absolute omnipotence, similar to that of Schenkel . 
(p. 362). Yet Strauss says (p. 33) : "It is not permissible 
to make a distinction amongst miracles, and to accept those 
which show an analogy with natural occurrences, while reject- 
ing others as magical, for every miracle is magical.” How 
urn he speak so, seeing that those who thus distinguish, 
like Strauss himself, do not consider the former class as 
miracles Btrictly speaking ? What right has he, to be so indig- I 
want at the rationalistic explanation of miraeles practised by 
Schenkel and others, when he himself uses the old rational- ? 
istic arts of explaining away miracks by means of “ excited 
imagination,” and so forth ? 

Strauss has a very poor opinion of the disciples. TWr§ 
dreams about a restoration of the kingdom of Israel (Luke '; 
xxiv. 21 and Acta i. 6) "give us a very small idea pf their^ 
powers of comprehension.” Their stubborn prejudice 
the admission of Gentiles into the Messianic kingdom* shows.- 
us "that they were incapable of drawing conclusions firing 
their master’s principles.” The one genuine writing Of | i§ 
disciple in the Hew Testament, the Revelation of 
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* gives us * melancholy impression of the imperfect way in 
which Christ "was understood by his most intimate disciple, 
» * , . The importance given to the subsequent appearoncd 
of Paul proves that there was no one amongst the immediate 
diso pies of Christ who was fitted to be his representative, 
and capable of further developing the ideas of his master in 
accordance with the wants ot the age ” (p 276) 

Accompanied by His Galilean followers, Jesus goes to 
Jerusalem, cleanses the temple, attacks the ruling priestly 
party most sharply in public speeches, and exhorts the people 
to turn away fiom them Of course all these steps Could not 
but arouse the anxiety of the hierarchs, attd move them to get 
lid of so dangerous an opponent by any means (p 279). 
The scene in Gethseinane is certainly “ strongly adorned with 
mythical traits” We cannot imagine that .Tesus knew of Hu 
death beforehand with exactitude and certainty Nevertheless 
during His last days, the thought of a violent end probably 
became mom and more familiar to Him, and east dark shadows 
on His souk His death on the cross was real, and not merely 
apparent (p 283 fl ) His burial by Joseph of Anmatbea is 
uncertain on account of differences in the narratives ; possibly 
he “ was hastily intoned in some dishonourable burying- 
place ” (p 287) According to traditional Jewish ideas, Christ 
had lost all chum to the title of Messiah by His death upon 
the cross Now, however, “the disciples altered their old 
Jewish ideas in accordance wnth this fact, by including the 
attribute of a vicanous suffering, and of violent death as a 
redeeming sacrifice, in their conception of the Messiah” 
(p. 575). Wc have no testimonies of an eye-witness as to an 
appearance of the risen Clinst (p. 3£>1). Both the appearance 
of Christ to Said on his way to Damascus, and all others, 
“ were simpl y inward occurrences which might well affect the 
persons hi question as outward and objective perceptions, but 
which we have to conceive of as visions produced by an 
excited* condition of the mind" (ef. Loot VII) 

This is the * historic! kernel” of the life of Christ which 
Strauss leaves ns. Wc shdral prefer to call it the shell from 
which the kernel has been extracted. 

The mond part of his hook shows us how the various 
\ myths, as it were, crystallize around this nucleus Along with 
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the belief in the resurrection of Christ, we see the idee of 
Hun " placed in a temperature which could not but result in- 
a luxuriant growth, producing numerous unhistorieal shoots, 
each one xnoic miraculous than the last The divinely in- 
spired son of David now becomes the son of God, begotten 
without a father ; the son of God developes into the incar- 
nate creative Logos The philanthropic mnaculous physician 
becomes a raiser of the dead, the unlimited Lord of nature 
and her laws The wise teacher of the people, the prophet 
who saw into men's hearts, now becomes the omniscient 
alter Ego of God. He who after his resurrection returned to 
God, came fiom Him before his birth” (p Id) Thus one 
layer formed on another, each one being, as it were, the pie- 
cipitrto of the ideas cuirent at a certain time, and m certain 
circles, till at length the fourth Gospel reached the climax 
of Clmst’s deification and spiritualization Strauss then goes 
through the whole history oi Chnst m all its features, icpre- 
senting each one f jiibt as in Ins former work) as the product 
of inventive legends These he supposes to have gathered 
their mateuiils from the histories of David, Moses, Samuel, 
and others, or from the writings of the prophets, many ot 
whose sajmgs they uncritically applied to Christ, or even 
from the heathen mythology. 1 One cannot help wondering 
how so stunted a historical shrub could nourish so many 
mythological paiasites 

Thus we see that the standpoint of this edition of the Zz/d 
of Christ is essentially the same as that of the first one, only 
that now Strauss supposes far more intentional invention than 
formerly in place of the unconscious fibrication of myths. 
He himself says : “ In this new work I have, chiefly m con- 
sequeueo of Baur’s investigations, used the supposition of 
conscious and intentional invention far more freely than 
beiore ” (p. 159). At rhe same time he applies the term 
■“ myth ” equally to the products of conscious and unconscious 
invention. And get the theories of Strauss and Baur do eoi~ 

' E g. Strauss can find no parallel in the Old Testament to the visit ot Juteas , 
as a hey in the temple. He therefore proceeds to drag in by the bead mu' 
shoulders a legend mentioned by Suetonius, that Augustus when • little child, 
*as onoe suddenly missed itom his cradle, and found lying in the highest perf, 
ot the house. And this he considers an analogy to Jesus remaining In UMp. 
temple It \ 
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deiUly exdude sack other} Strauss originally proceeds on the 
supposition of a simple inventive tradition, whilst Raor takes 
has stand on the relation of parties as at that day, and look# 
upon the writings of the New Testament as products of a 
distinct purpose. Strauss’ theory assumes the utmost nafeetS 
in the writers of tbo Gospel, Baur's the self-conscious purpose 
of the resolute partisan. It must make an exceedingly un- 
pleasant impression on every impartial reader, to see how 
Strauss employs this art which he has learned from Baur by 
fathering upon narrators so simple and true-hearted as our 
evangelists such dogmatic presuppositions, conscious fictions, 
crafty intentions, ay, finely calculated lies. 

The whole style of this book, except that of the preface, 
will disappoint the reader who considered Strauss to be a 
master of the art of delineation. Nowhere is there a life-like 
development, or an exciting progress, not even so much as iu 
Schenkel’s work. The various sections have no vital connec- 
tion, even iu the "positive" part; they stand side by side 
like abstract beads. They read like so many enticed treaties, 
but not as a life-like delineation. The narrative is like a 
•tuffod figure without flesh and blood: instead of being full 
of life, it is replete with marks of interrogation ; instead of 
presenting a vivid and concrete reality, it merely leaves a few 
probabilities. Nowhere do we see — to say nothing of the Son 
of God — even the man Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth as Be 
walked and lived amongst men. A constant and wearisome 
sifting of the records only leaves ns detached fragments of 
His person, His consciousness, His life, and His work. No 
sooner is a step made towards a description of actual history, 
no sooner have we entered on the oasis of some living reality, 
than straightway the ground beneath our feet again begins to 
rook, and we once more see before us the sad and sandy wustes 
Of the mythical desert Surely at that time, (i ever, whejn the 
central figure of all history was walking upon earth, tin/ pulse 
of history must hate boat strongly. But instead of the fresh air 

> ; of a world-renewing hit tory, finch breathes so sensibly in the 
p.' Gospels, we have in this boo]| the odours of a grave. Instead 
'* of the mighty hammers of att$ge that is being built up afresh, 

* Though Zeller (in. Vorktge % Abhnndlmgen grtchichO, Inhalts, IMS) 
^;ep^«#vqo» to combine item. 
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vw hear only the monotonous creaking of the critical Wind 
mill, which, for the smallest differences, is grinding the goajpjj 
nan a lives into pieces against each other. We need not expee 
anything else, for the writer himself confesses that "thb 
negative element is of primary importance.” So that when 
we read a treatise on the " scene and duration of the ministry 
of Christ,” the matter itself is described in a few sentences 
only ; or when we read about " Christ’s manner of teaching,” 
we are told almost nothing about the doctrine itself, for even 
the parables of the first three Gospels are almost without 
exception crumbled away by criticism. Were we to eliminate 
the whole of the critical apparatus, there would be but few 
leaves of this thick volume left And yet this is supposed 
to bo a historical sketch " for the German nation ! ” 

Strauss prefaces his work with a entique of the Gospels as 
Teeords of the life of Christ, in which he comes to the con- 
clusion that all our four Gospels are spurious. He makes a 
lengthy effort .to support this assertion, but without doing 
justice to the present standpoint of criticism, for which reason 
our best authorities now condemn this performance as behind „ 
the age. Strauss simply accepts and argues from the positions 
of the Tiibingen school. Unlike Schenkel, he considers the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, not indeed as the work of the apostle, 
but yet as the " most original and relatively credible ” (p. 115) 
of tho lour, although it has probably undergone many re- 
visions. St Mark " made up” his Gospel from extracts taken 
out of Matthew and Luke, putting in here and there some fresh ... 
and vivid additions as a kind of "beauty spots” (p. 132), ' 
The Gospel of Luke was written between those of Matthew 
and Mark, ie. before the year 135, bu» at a time "when it 
was scarcely possible that a companion of St. Paul should 5 
have been living and writing books.” It only received Luke’s • 
name for the sake of the Acta (itself an unhistorical partisan j 
fiction) (pp. 126, 127). TheGospel of John was composed fat l 
later in the course of the second century, and this in accord* , 
ance with the conclusions of Baur, who regards it as « party, 
production, without the slightest historical credibility. Sthenic 
makes no secret of his contempt for this Gospel, nor indff^u 
for the three others. He criticises them all, and especially; 
the Gospel of St, John, with the most profane levity. 
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But viBi all this assumption of superiority, Strauss is some 
twenty-dye years behindhand in hist critical standpoint, and 
'seems to feel this himself. He is so for this simple reason, 
that the “ Tubingen school" whose old theories he desperately 
i blings tp, has in that time hen compelled to mate some wry large 
concessions. Baur himself first placed the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(between the years 130 and 13-1, then in the year 115, anti 
at last 105-110. According to C. li. Kostlin, this Gospel, 
in its present form, originated between 00 and 100 , in its 
original foira, hi tween 70 and 80. Accoidmg to Hilgenfeld, 
probably the most distinguished of Baur’s disciples, it was 
composed m its present form certainly before the year 80 ; 
accoidmg to Holtzmaon and Kcim, beioro the destruction ot 
Jerusalem, i> mr a n 66. You see how the cntical school 
has drawn back from its earlier positions The Gospel of bt 
Maik has these -various dates assigned to it . Kobtlm, before 
110, Keim, 100, Hilgenfeld, beioro 100; Yolkmar, 75, 
Schenkcl (in its original form), between 45 and 68 The 
Gospel of St Luke Baur, 150 , Zeller, 130 ; Hilgenfeld, 
hefoie 120 , Volkmat, 100 , Kostlin (ride above), shoitly before 
Matthew ; Kenn, 90 , Holtzmaun (with Mark), 75-80. Ev on 
as regards the Gospel of St John, the critical school has had 
to retne step for step from Baur’s calculation (160) to the 
beginning ot the second century, 1 at which time John was 
probably still In mg Amongst other distinguished men, Ewald 
shaiply cnticises the Tubingen school He considers that 
Mark wrote soon after the death of Peter; the Gospel by 
Matthew was written bcfoie the destruction of Jerusalem 
(70) ; the Gospfl by St. Luke, between 75 and 80 Thtse 
are the results of cnticism up to the present day. We would 
only stop to take exception to die statement made by Z< llei 
and others, that the first churches would not feel the need of 
Written records until after the apostolic genwation had died 
out. Smelv it is far more likely that this want should be 
ielt while the apostles were still living, because they could 

. * K«jn f/eiu von N&tnra, n it from 100-117 (t ogainht Koim 

l* aad Seholten the excellent Cvmnteswy an St, John by Godit , nleo his »oik, 

* 4# tokkiigden KnUtchenij&rfdfragen fiber da* writ Ki-wielmw 
s 11868); «!»> Rjgg^nbecb, J>w Zeufitfrue Otr da* Kv Johuntwi (1 666) , -yen 

Oeetmee, Da* JohaiutuetanffeUrm (1867 ; . and Lens hucr, Dai Stang St 
min* mueden Wkhtnueket (ISIS). 

* Ufk 
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not be in all the churches at once to ■watch over the purity. t£.^ 
tradition. But in the case of gospel records being 
others, we must always suppose them to have been 'ditec^div 
and controlled by the apostles. ■ 

Thus we see that Strauss stands very much alone in bib • 
critical position, and that even the most negative portion of 
the critical school is shaking the ground under his feet It is 
becoming more and more difficult for Strauss to maintain that 
his “ myths” were formed during the post-apostolic age, since 
even the critical school itself acknowledges the existence of 
gospels, i.e. of extensive miraculous records, in the apostolic 
age, so that their writers, whoever they were, must have been 
contemporaries ot friends and disciples of Jesus. In our day 
there is scarcely a single notable critic who would dare to 
deny that there were not numerous narratives of miracles 
performed by our Lord in circulation amongst the first Chris- 
tians, which formed the basis of their testimony for His 
Messiahship, and that without contradiction from the apostles. 
Lot us take note of this for the present. A hundred years 
after a man’s death a legend about him may easily originate;, 
but how, if his contemporaries relate it l 

Having thus become acquainted with the work of Strauss 
in its general outlines, we will now proceed to investigate it : 
first, its principles, presuppositions, and method ; theft the 
historical vossibility of the formation of myths ; and last, its 
view oi the person and the self -testimony of Christ. 

In a recent pamphlet, 1 as in his former Life of Christ, Strausa . 
has confessed with praiseworthy candour that his * former , 
standpoint was that ot the Hegelian philosophy.”, Nor is this • 
otherwise now. The principle which governs the whole worfe , 
is that oi Pantheism. Strauss plainly enough indicates that 
he believes neither in a personal God, nor in the immortality, h 
ot the soul, nor, oi course, in retribution after death. To him ; , 
the words apply, that " whosoever denieth the Son, tbeAamev' 
hath not the Father” (1 John ii. 23). In the dedication p 
the beginning, be praises a deceased friend because he ^' iiey^f. -f 
yielded to the temptation of deceiving himself by b<Mrow&|gf3p 
from another world " (p, 1 0). For bis own part he iehdu»^J|V? 
the hope of dying * happy,” and only hopes to die “ 

1 Ok Hatton u. die Gcmen> p. 42, ' \ '$? 
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(t&i sup.)- For God is that " indiscriminate Goodness ** which 
** rains open the just and upon the unjust” (p» 206), hefolre 
"which the small distinctions that we make between good and 
f , t evil are dissolved into one — all true signs of Pantheism. 1 
jHence the pleasure which Strauss takes in those sayings of 
Christ which can be explained in this sense (p. 206 et s*), 
whilst ho abhors the numerous passages which speak of a 
luture retribution, or of Cbnst aa Judge of the world (pp. 
242, 276, 513, et s.). The farmer class of passages may stand 
as genuine and true ; the latter must be either later additions 
springing from dogmatic presuppositions, or oW serious tokens 
ot fanaticism and self-exaltation in Christ. Thus Strauss ex- 
plains the beatitudes which Christ promises for a future wotld, 
as applying to ihts life. In “ transferring the realisation of 
this blessedness to heaven, Jesus speaks according to the 
notions ot Jus age ami of liis nation." In truth this blessed-' 
ness simply means, that the new spiritual life which has been 
awakened m mankind is to shape the outward world in unison 
with itself, and this takes place naturally and little by little, 
though never perfectly, in this woild, and is expected in the 
next os a wonderful compensation only by religious fancy 
(p. 203). The salvation of man is, “in more intelligible 
language, the possibility that he should fulfil his destiny, 
develope the powers implanted in him, and thus enjoy the 
corresponding measure of happiness” (p 624). These senti- 
ments will confiim what I have already remarked (p. 137), that 
the entire conflict in the present day as to the person of Climt 
Springs flora certain fundamental differences in the idea of 
God, and that the negative critics of the gospel history ha\e 
in reality no other aim than to* introduce into the Chi istiaii 
Church a new pantheistic conception of God. Tina is the 
*' foma/rd aim ” of Strauss’ book (p. xv). At the same time 
it is also evident that we were perfectly justified (p 287) m 
representing the denial 'of the miraculous as hod mg to the 
destruction of all religion. For what profit is there in religion 

* * ,t 

y J Cowywe the Maxphemo is waJ-M Which Stmus mcww the mu of 
t agairut Jehovah (p. IBS): “ After both of them W1 enter* 1 into h urveimnt, 

» titlmf »U<f «k>» hud cause for compfabti tnunnut thr. other tlio< wa* not much 
tofeefeH-of the special protection Which nhoplh Iwd jnoiu»i.<lto JIu Imel it” 
if ate* eta 
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if there be no personal God, and no other world ? This view ' 
of the world, it is true, would fain give itself the appearance 
of rendering man truly energetic by making him depend otdyfi 
on himself. But this is a lie. By depriving him of all supe*^ 
natural help, it paralyses his powers and takes away his moral 
energy. Gfethe truly says, “ they who expect no other life, are 
for this h/e already dead" 

The first consequence of these pantheistic principles of 
Strauss, is the pre-established negation of all that is supernatural 
either m the person or in the work ot Christ The sentiment 
above quoted, that " we know lor certain at least what Christ 
was not and did not do, viz nothing superhuman nor super- 
natural,” decides the whole question, and settles the method 
of investigation beforehand. War is declated against every- 
thing in the works or words of Christ, which betrays a trace 
of God’s special influence, or of His higher nature ; all such 
elements must he got rid of at any price. This is the 
assumption with winch Strauss sets to v. 01 k. He so often 
speaks slightingly of “ dogmatic presuppositions,” and he him- 
sell approaches his task with the largest presupposition of all, 
with an axiom which decides the result of all his investiga- 
tions beforehand What is the real pivot of the entire con- 
troversy, il it be not the Godhead of Christ * If a man claim 
to write a life of Christ, the reader, and especially the “ German 
people,” may well demand that he should closely investigate 
this cardinal question. But what does Strauss do? He 
simply outs short the whole matter by a bold assertion 1 Just 
the moit important • 1 >omt which ought to have been investigated 
and > Published is not examined into, but > anply taken for 
granted. Strauss knows tor certain that h is so, and that is 
enough ! And are we to accept this as criticism, as unbiassed 
historical investigation * " We Luno for certain that there was 

nothing supernatural iu Christ ” — Strauss utters these words 
with an assurance which reminds us of the language of those 
who, when Christ was upon earth, thought they " knew tor^ 
certain” that He was not irom God. *' We know that thi*; 
man is a sinner.” Strange, Strauss is especially fofid of * 1 
abusing the “priestly caste;” but it does not occur to toft*’ 
that in this seir-contented “ we know,” he is speaking rim 
language of the proudest “ caste ” that ever existed 1 
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«. flranss does make an effort, thought «o utterly unsuccessful 
one, to, verify hie opinion as to the spuriouuness of our Gospels 
^at 4ft no plant dons he make a terms attempt to Jm tifg Ms 
denial of the supernatural or hie aversion to the miraculous* 
From the very beginning he professes his adherence to that 
vjew of the world which, "renouncing all supernatural sources 
of help, throws men on their own resources, and those of the 
natural order of things” (p ix). He proclaims his inten- 
tion *' to remove the delusive belief m miracles as the chief 
stumbling-block in the antique forms of religion ” (p. xnii). 
When we inquire on what giounda he considers himself 
justified m so doing, we ore merely told that one can " soon 
discover thus much about our Gospels, that neither one nor all 
of them possess sufficient historical certainty to compel our 
reason to give up its liberty so far as to believe m miracles" 
(p. xv ) “ All philosophical systems which deserve the name, 

agree in one conclusion " [t e. the negation of the miraculous 
(p 147)]. This he boldly asserts, though surely well aware 
that inauy great philosophers and natuialists have defended, 
and still are defending, miracles (cf. p. 289). But Strauss is 
satisfied with his own assertions, and considers himself exempt 
from the trouble of further examining into his principles 
For if, he urges, we allow of miracles m the times of primitive 
Christianity, we must concede that they are {lossible in any 
other religious region. Just as if there were not an immense 
intrinsic distinction between the two. Thus one problem only 
remains for Strauss, how the ronaculouB, this “ foreign element 
which repels all historical treatment,” may be removed from 
the gospel narratives? The only solution offered is the 
mythical hypothesis. * 

This therefore ts merely a means for getting nd of the 
miraculous , <u Strauss himself expresses it, “an apparatus 
for evaporating miracles into myths” (p. 159). All the 
labour expended on it becomes aimless and worthless, if the 
miraculous be*— -as we have seen in the last lectme — well 
grounded. AU Ibe n ore should this question have been 
thoroughly examined i iso hgr Strauss, instead o t which he 
expects us simply to pmupfijjk its impossibility 

^Te BOW see how Strauss* who 1 *! bypotln m\ like all other 
nontheistic systems, begs the qusdvm, and postulates what moat 
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requires proof. This was the case, as we have seen, vmk 
Spinoza, and with those deniera of the miraculous who* like 
Strauss, have made the laws of nature an argument against the 
possibility of miracles. The fact that the Gospels contain. sp 
much that is miraculous, is for Strauss the fundamental proof 
ot their mythical character. He is not driven to this conclu- 
sion by historical investigations, but simply by a naturalistic 
presupposition. He asks whether the Christian religion and 
its historical records are in agreement with our modem philo- 
sophy, or whether they are not rather proved to be unhiatorical 
by their contradiction to it It was the standpoint of the 
old woild to regard as miraculous any unusual alterations in 
the world oi nature and of man ; but our modem age knows 
that all things are connected in one great chain of cause and 
effect, and that this chain cannot be broken without being 
destroyed. This it is which we have shown to be a complete 
delusion, The Jews are supposed to have had no historical 
consciousness, because they believed in the miraculous. Either , 
true historical perception, and no miracles; or, an acceptance 
of the miraculous, and unhistorical, simply dogmatic position — 
tills is the fundamental dilemma which Strauss places before 
his readers. But what gives him any right to do so ? Nothing 
but his own presupposition, his naturalistic bias which makes 
our ordinary everyday life the criterion of all reality ! For 
in the lost resort the cardinal question may prove to he, 
v'hether the miracles themselves are not historical, and their 
denial utterly unhistorical— -a mere philosophical delusion. 
Is it, we ask, a sign of " historical consciousness ” for a man 
not to give the old records a thorough and unbiassed exami- 
nation according to their inward and outward credibility, hut 
to approach them with the settled axiom, that there can he no 
such thing as a miracle* thus condemning beforehand all that 
does not agree with this axiom * By so doing, Strauss plainly 
shows that he is no true historian, which, indeed, no thorough- 
going disciple of Hegel ever con be. He searches the records, 
not in order to find out what they are and what then/ contain!, 
but in order to extract proofs from their miraculous narratives 
f^>and individual discrepancies, that they are not what tkeypr<fe$s 
to be, via. not history, but myths ; in other words, he goes totparh; 
i a order to get proofs for his assumption. On such a J»etho& 
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fc.fefcUio like Schwegler remarks : The attempt to solve 
J^atolTical problems by means of philosophical categories mutt 
, .always fail ; Strauss has sullied the purity of historical research 
$jr importing into the critique of the Gospels hie presuppose 
tion as to the impossibility of the miraculous under the guise 
of a philosophical postulate. Hence it is tlmt in tha works 
both of Strauss and Schenkel wo find the same subjective 
mwiet in eliminating the spurious from the genuine, only 
that Strauss makes a more consistent use of tho myth, as 
being the means which ho has selected for this purpose. 

This extreme caprice is palpably evident, as soon as we 
look at the method more closely. In the most paltry and 
exaggerated manner he scrapes together differences in the 
narratives of the evangelists, in order to show their legendary 
character, apparently proceeding from the assumption that the 
Gospels weie intended to be exact chronological biographies, 
which is far fiom being the case. Small differences and 
omissions are magnified into great contradictions. Eg. the 
statement of St John, that Nicodemus brings about 100 pounds 
of myrrh and aloes to embalm the body of Christ, and of the 
Synoptics, that the women buy spices, is held up as a great 
discrepancy and pioof of the nnhistorical nature of both 
accounts (p 598 ff ), because the former quantity would have 
been more than enough. Just as if love would reckon in 
this strict way in the case of a dear one who was departed ! 
On the other hand, great differences, which clearly show that 
two distinct events aie referred to, are toned down into email 
shadings, in older to prove that the legend is relating the 
same matter in twb different forms Thus, for instance (in 
imitation of the feat first performed by Zeller), Lazarus of 
Bethany is identical with Lazarus m the parable, Luke xvi. 
(p. 479 et sc ) ; the anointing of Christ in Bethany (John xn ) 
is one with that in the house of Simon, Luke vri (pp 429 
et as.); so, too, th$ stilling of the storm and the walking on the 
\ sea (pp.,489 et as.), and the two miracles of feeding (pp 499 

«•). ehx 

In troth, Strauss is a f%=ster in the art of straining out 
’'gnats and swallowing cameH. TtepetiUou* of wouta are as 
auspicious to him as those of works, just 'is if it w ere not 
|dften necessary to repeat certain important truths .everai 

t 0 
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times, in order to impress them on the weak and alow isd% 
prehension of man. If an evangelist omits to mention some 
particular, he is put down as not knowing it, and this 
adduced as proof of a myth: If one of them describes an 
incident exactly, this is a progress in the growth of the legend. 
If a narrative is simple and short, it is " entirely in confor- 
mity with the spirit of the original popular legend if it 
goes into details, this exactitude is the clearest proof of a 
mythical tendency. Poor evangelists ! whatever they do is 
wrong! 

The way in which an intention is scented oui, in the inven- 
tion of the smallest and most trifling features of a story is 
often perfectly ridiculous. Thus, in the circumstance that 
John outruns Peter while both are hastening to the grave of 
Christ, Strauss detects an artfully contrived preferment of 
John to 1'eter, an exaltation of the spiritual Johannean Chris- 
tianity above the 1’etnne carnality!! (p. 605.J We cannot 
be surprised at frivolity when a man looks through the spec- 
tacles of intentional invention in tins manner. In several 
places Strauss has been unable to resist this temptation, as, ey , 
at p. 380, where, in connection with the flight of our Saviour 
into Egypt, he remarks, “ Once more a correct impression as 
to the origin of the gospel narratii e has led the ecclesiastical 
legend to bring in the ass from the Mosaic myth ” (cf. pp. 409, 
449, 455, 47C, 513, 610). 

It may be quite true that tho events of the New Testa- 
ment contain a reflection of what had gone before in the Old. 
But for all that, this constant derivation of the New Testament 
narratives, down to their smallest details, from incidents in the 
lives of Old Testament worthies, is simply a monstrous mis- 
apprehension of the wise and holy plan A the divine kingdom. 
Why should what is later have been invented or copied from * 
what is earlier because it beats some resemblance to it ? Why. 
should not God be able to carry oh His kingdom towards Its 
consummation in a kind of rhythmic historical movement, in 
which certain events happening at different times and ttndef v 
different laws should yet distinctly correspond 1 It is 
this tli.it we see the beauty and wisdom of His government* 
of which,, it is true. Pantheism neither has nor can havs gny^ 
notion. 
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fs, f'We now come (o the principal question as to the jjom- 
qf fA« formation of myths. In this respect it is net 
dijficalt to point out a member of historical and psychological 
impossibilities and internal contradictions in Strauss* positions. 

So will scarcely deny that the soil in which myths grow 
is the childhood of nations. How come myths to spring 
. up so luxuriantly among the Jews at the time of Christ, 
destitute as their nationality was of all that is childlike, 
and well-nigh arrived at the hoary goal of its development? 
' Are we to believe that after prophecy had so long been 
silent, and at a time when the chosen people and the world 
in general were in a state of spiritless languor, the poetic 
fancy of a few poor Jews bhould suddenly have made this 
mighty effort ? The possibility of this is only conceivable on 
the supposition that them did exist some surh personage as 
the Chmt of the Gospels But we will pursue the inquiry a 
little further. The childhood of nations is their ■prehistoric agt, 
and this age it is in whiih the formation of myths invariably 
takes place } It is before the contrast has been realised between 
the ideal and the actual worlds, when the spirit of man is still 
engrossed in the unconscious life of nature, — in a word, in it* 
childhood, — that a nation dreams out its mythology. But as 
soon as reflection, reason, and conscience awake, the mythical 
world begins to vanish. See, e.g., how Plato rejects or spiritual- 
izes the Greek myths. In the clear daylight of historical 
consciousness the formation of myths comes to an end. Some 
fictitious anecdotes and legends may still attach themselves to 
the persons of a few great men, but the formation of a whole 
system of myths is inconceivable, in a historic age. And il 
we contemplate the age in which our Gospels were composed, 
here assuredly we find ours< ins in a historic, awl not a pre 
historic pend. Reflection has long since awakened. Indeed, 
it is an age of great intellectual activity, and even of scepticism 
(cf. Pilate). Men have long since come to regaid the Greek 
• myths aq the playful products of a poetic fancy. Is this a 
^-period favourable td,thi formation of myths ? 

S l livy calls writing "the faithful guardian of histor) ” And 
■/accordingly, we find myths only amongst nations nnarqminUtl 
twUh tke art cf writing, and cmmqrmtly without, utfar history 
' CL Hettinger, Apologie du Chruienlhum. L 2, j> 2‘tC >!. 
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or chronology. How different was the case in the apostoBo, 
age ! Not only had Greece and Home long possessed their, 
great historians, and Egypt its Manetho, but even Palestine 
had its Flavins Josephus. Ever} where there was a lively* 
historical, and literary activity, and a quick historical con- 
sciousness. How come myths to be formed in an age like this! 

The improbability increases when we compare the character 
of the gospel narratives with that of myths in other quarters. 
Consider “ the myths of Greece and Eg}pt, hovering as they 
do between memory and invention, between heaven and earth,', 
between God and matter, between the natural and unnatural ; 
consider the gigantic, bloody, monstrous fables concerning 
the fantastic gods of India; consider the dark, mist-woven 
forms of the old Germanic and Scandinavian mythology, 
without fixed outlines or clearly-defined personalities ; ” and 
contrast with these the clear, calm, holy, sell-contained, self- 
consistent, and well-defined figure of Christ in the Gospels, 
and say wherein lies the slightest resemblance between them f 
There, we have the shadowy maze of piehistoric times; here, 
palpable bright reality on historical soil, — there, heathen 
deification of nature ; here, a revelation of the one personal 
God; — there, the instinctive action of natural religion and 
natural life ; here, holy and solemn works and words proceeding 
from a personal mind and wilL 

Moreover, as being a reflection of the life of nature, myths 
everywhere bear a local and national impress. According to 
tire characteristics of people and country, they are differently 
developed in gladsome Greece, in arid India, and in theSp- 
hospitable Noith. The purport of the Gospels, on the other 
hand, is universally human ; it is adaptable to every nation* 4 
every dime, every stage of time or cultivation. So little is it ’ 
exclusively Jewish, that it constantly contradicts the prejudices’^ 
of the nation from wlmh it has originated. The portrait of ■jj 
Christ in the Gospels, instead of being that of a typical Jewish.-' 
teacher, is entirely opposed to what such an one was considered! 
to ba 1 

1 Of. Wiseman, Zmrnnmmhang ztmschen Wtxrniachfifl 
(Connection between Science and Revealed Religion, $$Mjg 

W 255 For a description of wise teachers in lataef 

Vhritli, iL p. 4?. 
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•[ further, it las been objected with truth* that myths know 
1 nothing of chronology ; they are prone to ink up times, places, 
persons. In the Gospels, on the contrary, from Luke i 
,S onwards, we find a senes of exact data as to times, places, 
and persons, and a continuous refetence to contemporaneous 
Homan and Jewish history. In the face of these historical 
relations, and of the inward opposition between mythical and ' 
gospel narratives, must it not, from the very beginning, be a 
vain undertaking to " evaporate” the latter into myths 1 But 
Strauss quietly passes by tins important inti msic distinction, 
with the remark that “ the formation of Christian myths must 
be put on the same footing with the corresponding process in 
all other religions’' (p. 153). 

To all tins we add another difficulty of considerable weight, 
vit that the formation of myths is always a lengthy process, 
i'tqvtrvng considerable lime. Homer’ a mythical account of the 
fall of Troy did not appear till some 200 years after the event. 
But the oldest of our Gospels appeared, as we have seen, before 
the fall of Jei usalem, w.'haidly a generation after the death 
of Christ There foie a poition of these myths at least must 
have taken their use amongst the disciples themselves , nor 
does Stiauss deny that “ the resurrection myth ” in particular 
was believed and pleached by the apostles themselves Wcie 
these good people so ulteily destitute of all historical sense 
and feeling 1 Had they not been taught by Christ Himself, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, in the discourses which Strauss 
acknowledges as genuine, to distinguish cleaily between divine 
revelation in the law and the subsequent human additions, — 
between what had been said by them of old time and wh it 
is written as the truth of God 1 Was not this calculated 
to implant some historical feeling in the disciples, and to 
sharpen then perception of the difference between firmly estab- 
lished truths and human fictions? Or if the disciples wire 
So simple and superstitious as not to he able to undi island 
their Master, is it not mcomprehensihle how He came to 
’choose sdeh inefficient non, " who would have sjxnlt His work 
^entirely if it had not luckily been saved by the unexpected 
^conversion and activity of the Apostle Paul ” ? But what an 
* unworthy idea does this give ns >f the progiess of man’s hiV 

*y, "to Christianity, the most poweiful factor in the v orld's 
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history, is made to depend on an unforeseen and incidental 
fact !" 1 

Or are we to suppose that the later evangelists are the 
culprits in this mythical and unhistorical introduction, or, 
in plain English, this lying cheat? To this we reply V 
the old question which we have already put to the rationalists, 
How can these hihlical records, with their truthful spirit and 
pure morality, and the glorious ideal which they present to us, 
have thoir origin in mere lies ? And how could these foolish 
writers, '* who were so strongly biassed by their Jewish pre- 
judices, draw a picture containing none of the traditional 
features common to great Jewish rabbis, hut revealing a moral 
dignity and purity so great that centuries upon centuries have 
bowed down bcforo it, and fiom its Original received thoir 
life ? ” “ My friend," even Rousseau cried, full of admiration 

lor the portrait of Christ in the Gospels, “ such things cannot 
lie invented' Never could Jewish writers have fabricated 
discourses and moral teachings such as these. The Gospel 
contains so great, so astonishing and perfectly inimitable traits 
of truth, that its inventor would he even more wonderful than 
its Hero." 1 Assuredly, X appeal with confidence to the tin- 
biassed judgment of my readers. Is it possible ot conceivable 
that sinful and impel feet men should beget the thought of so 
majestic and stainless a personage, of so holy and Godlike a 
life, and should carry it out in this vivid and lifelike manner, 
not having received it as an impression from without t This 
would be a miracle more perplexing and unheard of than any 
oi those which Strauss rejects, and the whole issue would only 
be transferred from the person of Christ to that of His his- 
torian ; m other words, we should by no means escape the mira- 
culous. The old truth still stands; * t! ^ portrait of Christ which 
is delivered to ns; the faultlessly perfect Original of God-filled 
humanity cannot have been invented, since that which has never 

* Cf. Lutlmrdt, ubi sup p. 19. 

* Rousseau, Enult, 1. iv. pp. 109-111. Goethe, too, in liU GesprOehe «*8 
Eckcnnann (hi. p. 371), says : " 1 consider the Gospels decidedly genuine, to," 
they are penetrated by the reflection cf a majesty which proceeded from tkeper* - 
son tf Christ; and this is divine, if ever diviuity appeared upon the «ife* 

Cf also Schaff, Die Person Jesu Chris H (now edit., p. 302), and espedaUytfes 
remmkaUe senes of testimonies from sceptics and opponents for the character of 
Christ, pp. 245-336 [English edition (Boston, 1865), pp. 351 etas.}. 
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?ptered Into the heart of man as an impression cannot proceed 
from it as a lifelike fancy picture.”' And doos not the frag- 
|i^®ttitty character of the gospel records give ns the impression 
that the narratives themselves wore not capable of deline- 
ating this sublime Personage in dn adequate manner, ami that 
the reality must have gone far beyoud what is told net (of. 
■John xxi. 23.) 

If the primitive Christian Church invented most of Christ’s 
miracles, and made Him something quite different from what He 
really was, why did not unbelievers m every hand protat against 
thist Why did they not appeal to the surviving contem- 
poraries of Jesus, or at least to their own immediate ancestors, 
many of whom roust have seen Him, in disproof of all these 
miracles ? Not even the most fanatical opponents of Chris- 
tianity, such as the Pharisees, or later on, Cel«us, Porphyry, 
Julian, and others, ever impugned the truth of the miracles 
related in the Gospels. Strauss tries to evade this very evident 
objection by asking how the unbelief of Israel is to be accounted 
for if Christ really did so many miracles ? But he entirely 
overlooks the moral obstacles to faith. No miracles, nor any 
other works of God. ever absolutely compel man to believe; 
they are and they will be like our Lord Himself,— a sign which 
may be spoken against, clear enough for liira who is willing 
to see, hut dark enough for him who will not see nor believe. 
Else faith would cease to be a moral act, — a taking hold of 
the invisible : it would cease to be faith. 

Again, we ask, is it not probable that those who joined the 
new doctrine, before they took this step, made some marnina- 
'• (ion into these miraculous narratives? How could a man 
1 break off all connection with his past Judaism or heathenism, 
/ without having in some degree satisfied himself that he was 
hot grasping after a shadow, but after living truth and histori- 
v cal reality ? Was it not in the interest of faith itself to know 
something certain about Christ, in order to be able to say, “ I 
know ip whom I have believed ” ? (2. Tim, i. 12 ; cf. Luke i. 4, 
J John xx. 31, 1 Cfefc si 23, xv. 14-32.) And was not there 
Jp‘ » possibility of this, oecause the Christian Church gradually 
f; developed from a certain poipt without essential interruptions, 
S’ . * BejwMag. ChrMebgk, p. Xr. ; Ac Wd», Sedtt Yortrdge Uber di* 
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atnl thus it was easy to trace the narratives of Christ - to 'the^tjf 
source and test them there? How could the Mesaiahship, j «f i, . 
Christ be proved to any one without first proving what He 
done ? The iirat thing in the vocation of the apostles surely 
was to testify of the works of Christ. Where, then, unless tbs 
apostles were intentional deceivers, is there room for the fonha- 
tion of myths ? 

And supposing that 8ome myths had formed in the Church, 
must they not soon have been rejected by the apostlos or their 
disciples, if we take account of the inlvmnte connexion which ' 
the Acts and the Epistles proved to have existed amongst 
the primitive Churches t Strauss prudently ignores this con- 
nection, and speaks as though every Church had remained 
isolated, and had continued to adorn the tradition of Christ iu 
whatever way it pleased. 

Strauss is constantly invoking the enthusiastic superstition 
of the primitive age as the source of myths. But why did not 
this enthusiastic superstition adorn other persons — eg. the 
highly-esteemed Baptist — with miraculous garlands ? It is by 
no means permissible to place the ftpostolio age on a level 
in this respect with the following period, which stands most 
palpably below it in spiritual, moral, and intellectual power. 
But that later Judaism as such — and Jewish Christians were 
the writers of the New Testament — teas not fond of miracles, 
is clearly shown by their rare occurrence in the lives of the 
great prophets from Isaiah downwards. Only where Creator 
and creature are commingled— as in the case of heathenism — • 
do we find a fertile soil for miracle mania. But Where both ' 
are kept so entirely distinct as in Judaism, and " the. human ‘ ' 
subject is penetrated with the feeling of God’s greatness and 
its own nothingness, it cannot expert that miracles should * 
take place every instant. It will look on them as something 
extraordinary, and expect theta seldom to occur.” 

This is confirmed by the gospel history. Was not, e.g., the * 
strict examination of witnesses in the judicial inquiry respect- 
ing the man who was born blind (John ix.) a token of 
cal sense and sober inquiry ? The age cannot, after all, 
been so utterly destitute of these qualities ; and shouM < : 
Christian Church alone, of all other bodies, have been wither 
members who were capable of such examination ? ’ Noteveu ^ 
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Churches of the second century were entirely void of 
critical perception. 'Where there was a question as to the 
genuineness of certain writings, they could make very exact 
' inquiries. Certain Fathers of the second century made 
journey* on propose to get exact information from churches 
founded by tiie apostle* about some disputed writings, in 
order afterwards to appeal confidently to this information in 
their discussions with heretics. A presbyter in Asia Minor 
who had composed an apocryphal book entitled, Histories of 
Patti and TJukla, was convicted, and confessed his fraud. Tho 
Church in Philippi wished to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius (f 108), and for tips purpose they wrote to Poly* 
carp. Bishop of Smyrna, begging for hi* assistance, in order 
that tlte matter might be more certain. 1 Are not these proofs 
for the existence of a sober historical investigation m that age, 
and do they not at the same time witness favourably to the 
genuineness of our Gospels ? And shall we not suppose that 
tins spirit of cnlic.il investigation and inquiry was active as 
regards the oral tradition of the words and works of Christ in 
the Churches, especially in those of the first century, where 
euch inquiry was considerably easier ? 

But the historical difficulty changes into a still greater 
■psychological obstacle. Must not the enthusiastic fancies of the«.e 
primitive Christians, we ask, have In ten somewhat cooled down 
and sobered when tho persecutions began t JVhat motive could 
they have for holding to their delusion m the face of tribulation 
and death, and m exposing themselves to contumely, mockery, and 
haired from Jews and Gentiles for the sake of their imaginary 
dreams t But this supposition of extravagant enthusiasm 
amongst the primitive Christians is entirely incorrect. Beside 
the Old Testament, they received edification from certain of the 
apostolic epistles, especially those of St. Paul. But do these 
or any other ot the New Testament epistles give us the im- 
preaaion that their writers were extravagant enthusiasts, or 
sharp-witted forgers 1 Does not the. clear, simple, temperate, 
{ humble trfyie of these writings make just the opposite nnpres- 
|*fkni m. every unbiassed, mind? Does the reading ot them 
i have an intoxicating or a sobering effect ? 
r f . And what do these apostolical w ratings U 11 us ? Let us look 

^ * * CL Stum, Apobgit det C hi stent hums, 2d cd p. S& 

a.. 
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at some of them upon whose genuineness there has nev«f f, 
rested the shadow of a doubt : the Epistles of S& Paul to the 
Romans and Corinthians Does not St Paul here speak of 
miraculous powers in the Church (1 Cor xii. 1 0, TO) ? Does 
he not say of himself, that he brought the heathen into the 
obedience of faith “ through mighty signs and wonders ” 
(Roro. xv. 19), and that amongst the Corinthians he accotn- 
plished the “ signs of an apostle ” with “ wonders and mighty 
deeds " (2 Cor xii. 12; cf. Gal iii 5 and Heb. ii 4), — doubt- 
less, that is miracles, especially of healing * These passages 
are a sme perplexity for the demon of the miraculous, for 
here there is no time for the formation of myths intervening 
between the facts themselves and their confessedly genuine 
lecoids ; seeing that the miracles themselves are held up to 
the original witnesses of them at Corinth 1 The only resource 
left to Strauss is to touch on these important historical data as 
lightly as possible, and then to take a leaf out of the rational- 
ist’s book, 1 by reducing these miracles to “ merely psychical, 
fir even imaginary cures, which were the natural result of 
leligious excitement in this circle ” (p 2G8). The visions of 
a man like Ht Paul, v» ho was in perfect spiritual health, and 
possessed of bodily vigour which could endure the greatest 
haulships, he accounts for by “ convulsive, perhaps epileptic 
Jits” (p 302) 1 Such are the shifts to which anti-miraculous 
delineators of primitive Christianity are put 

We now see how greatly the miraculous narratives in the 
Gospels are eonfinmd by these sayings of an apostle. If signs 
and wonders were performed by an apostle in Corinth, may 
we not, nay, must we not, conclude that similar mighty deeds 
were likewise done by Christ, or rather that Hie life and work ' 
were accompanied by still greater and more numerous miraciesf 
For the disciple is not above his Master ; and as by the evan- 
gelists {Matt x. 1, Luke ut 1), so, too, by St Paul (Boat 
xv 18), the apostolic authority and power is always traced 
back to Christ as its source. Even the belief of the apostles * 
themselves, that they performed miracles, is utterly ia&ompre* '< 
hensible, unless they — and not only the later Churches— weafc^*' 

^ t 

1 So, too, does Hour ; but atill he confesses that even though Paulnsuty 
an ecstatic clement in his nature, yet this was kept so strictly in L 

* v j if 4 
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persuaded that Bo, tike infinitely greater One, bad preceded 
them in so doing. 

, Another important argument against the mythical hypothesis 
end its constant reference to the extravagant spirit of the 
primitive Christian age, lies in tho simple, unadorned, and 
chaste character of the miracles themselves. If the spirit of 
extravagant enthusiasm, had woven a garland of myths around 
tfu lift of Christ, it would have made Him perform miracles 
quite different from thorn which the Gospels relate of Him. There 
would have appeared "signs from heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 1 et as.), 
changes in the heavenly bodies, and all other kinds of fantastic 
and extravagant portents, and in the end we should have had 
a picture of Christ quite different to that which tho Gospels 
give. The case would have been the same as in some of tho 
later apooryphal gospels, which really do make Christ, as a 
child, perform so many aimless and ridiculous miracles. 
Instead of tins, look at the modest measure of the miracles 
perlormed hy Christ and the apostles (mostly miracles of 
healing), their constant holy purpose, their earnest and sober 
character. This is not the impress of an extravagant fancy. 
Strauss is prudent enough from the very beginning to place 
, the biblical miracles on a level with those of heathen mytho- 
logy,' Vnagic, and jugglery 1 (pp 147, 455, etc.), thus making 
the former fall before the same criticism as tho latter. But 
this is (as we have already shown, cf. pp. 318 and 323) simply 
an act of violence which entirely ignores the deep internal 
distinction between the biblical and the apocryphal miracles , 

And how are tho difficulties multiplied when we consider 
the external and internal contradictions contained in Strauss’ 
portrait of the Person of Christ ! ' Here we are utterly at a loss 
to account for the formation of myths. Strauss' view of the 
incarnation of God in Christ is, as before, the pantheistic 
Hegelian. According to Scripture, * in Christ dwellelh all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ” (Col.^1 9) ; but according 
to Hegel, God, t.e, the " Absolute Idea," can never appear in 

* TlRtt Straw* Mrrapam* th< lioalkg o f blind men by Chnsi with a juggins 
laiwela performed by Vespa ian before tho populate In Alexandria (pp. 2«9, 
#29). But It has bent proved by Jft (bud (in his painphM, Le roi tr tourhr, 
KM), that this performance of Vespasian'* is to be attribute! to bis contact 
t with Jewish thought ; in other words, that it is an eolio ot Christ's miracles, sad 
ijeUkiUnt proof of the (hen * ddt-eprudleUff in (he mraclee of ChieL 
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its entire fulness in a single individual, but only in the wh$e 
race. Therefore the incarnation of God does not take plane 
in a single individual called Christ, but universally and con- 
tinuously in Humanity as a whole. In a treatise with which 
he closed Ins former Life of Christ, Strauss cliaracteristically 
remarks, “ As the subject of the predicates whicli the Church 
applies to Christ we must posit an idea, but a real one, via. 
the idea of the human race." This show s that he denies the 
specific divine Souship of Christ His teaching and Hia con- 
sciousness were but natural products ot the preceding ages, 
the Hellenic and Jewish inheritance of which concentrated 
themselves in Him. The latter accounts for the purely spiritual 
and moral tendency of His religious views ; tht former, foT His 
“spirit of huniaue love,” — the "cheerful, unbroken action pro- 
ceeding from the joyous delight of a beautiful soul ” (p. 207 
ft ). We shall see in Lect VIII. that these factors are by no 
means sufficient to explain the whole character of Christianity 
and its immense effects. But they are not even correctly 
stated. For the fundamental feature of His life and teaching 
is not the mild and cheerful Hellenic view of the world, but 
rather "a peifect concentration on the one highest aim, and 
an intense coimctiou that He was called to be a revealer of 
troth.” 1 But according to Strauss, no unique position chn be 
claimed for Chiist. As a member in the development of the 
nice, He only marks a special progress in the knowledge ot 
the ideal man. “ Every great moral character, every great 
thinker, has helped to develops the idea of human perfection." 
Christ stands in the first rank ot those who have so done. 
*' He introduced features into the ideal of humanity which 
before were wanting, or at least had remained undeveloped, 
the features of toleration, of charity, and of love to man” 
(p. 625 et ss ); but, on the other hand, bis single life, his 
" merely passive relation to the state,” his “ visible repug- 
nance ” to all trade, his entire neglect of all " that belongs to 
art and the refinements of life,” were "features which remained 
undeveloped in Christ, and leave marked deficiencies" (p.*€26)r 

V ' 

1 Of Wciemcker, Untersuehimgrn fiber die eeang eUeekb Geeehiehtt (ft, $0$ 

1 Tim is contradicted on p. 228, where Stratus say* that "Jean* po y aftmt 
himself as the friend of men, who thought nothing human beneath Wsaasstest 
nothing human foreign to him. Who dill not despise harmless : 
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' 'Against this theory of a universal incarnation of God instead 
of the individual one, Ullmann (uli mp.) has well argued that 
although the Revelation of God may progress through all 
nations and all ages, yet it must strive towards a centre aud 
climax, such as appeared in Christ ; and that the Church, in 
order to be an organism, must have a living Head. Further- 
' more, in the realm oi art great geniuses from time to time 
appear, in whom the power and beauty of their art is concen- 
trated, such as Homer, Raphael, Mozart. In them the fulness 
of the idea is to a great extent centred in one person, and so 
it must he still more entirely with the Godhead in Christ. 
„And this is simply a necessity ; for if God indeed be love, then 
a perfect self-revelation and self-communication on His part 
must take place within the human race which was created in 
His own image, and this can only be accomplished through 
Him who is at once the image and Son of God, the Redeemer, 
and JTead of mankind. Only in such an One can the holy love 
of God be satisfied ; only in Him can mankind have been the 
object of eternal piodestmation and future self-communication. 
" The idea and the reality of the Holy Son of God and man 
thus contains the exact opposite of that deprivation for the 
remainder of mankind, which Strauss and others make it out 
to be. The whole fulness of God is imparted to others only 
through Him.” 1 

Here we see the fundamental deficiency in Strauss* view nt 
the world ; it ignores the importance of a personality in the life 
of history. In Hegel’s philosophy all personalities are merely 
points at which the "ideas” converge, or masks through 
which the universal spint looks; And so, too, in Strauss’ 
view, mankind is but a mass of powerless atoms, which 
together make up a divine-human whole; hot not a living 
organism, which, as such, has and must have its climax aiul 
its central organ. 

Strauss wishes to substitute " the ideal Christ — ie the original 
type of man as he >lw»i Id he contained in out reason— for the 
jhSsioAcal” (p. 625^ ; a proof, by the way, how little he cares 
t f for historical results from a religious point of view, and that 
V'hiiS se-called historical criticism is only a means for the intro- 
\ , s Cf. the article on “The SinUanes* of Christ,” in Herzog’# Ktak-ncycijf&iic. 

ivett salt 
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duction of his pantheistic principles. This is the way with * 1 5 | 
speculative philosophy ; it invariably treats real history as it ,« 
secondary matter. So, then, oar “ saving faith is to he ttttftt- 4 yf. 
fcrred ’’ from a palpable, living historical Person, to an into!*! fj 
lectual conception. This is precisely the some fundamental 'f. 
error which we rejected in the case of Pantheism, as if an 
abstract idea which is not typically realized in some personality • 
could of itself gain a hold on men’s hearts ; os if a mere priu* / 
ciplo, or even a moral law, could make itself respected and 
realize itself, unless certain jtersons endowed with power stood 
forth as its exponents, These are mere dreams, belied by the 
civil and religious history of all, and especially of Christian 
nations. The moral process going on in humanity i3 safely 
essentially calculated to develope personality, and is therefore 
also essentially dependent on the influence of notable moral 
personages. If the indispensable postulate, that moral good- 
ness should he realized in this sinful world, is not to be given 
up, this realization must “ proceed from an individual in whom 
goodness itself has bocome a human person.” Our divine 
sonship can only proceed from the divine Son Himself. 

As for what Strauss says in connection with this about a 
“development of Christ’s religion into the religion of humanity 
we can only repeat what we have already shown to hi the 
case, that Christ and His gospel alone is the one sure and firm 
exponent, the only inexhaustible source of all true culture and ‘ 
humanity ; this, and nothing else, not even Hellenicism. We 
lepcat, that to go beyond Christ in the perfection of religion is 
an utter impossibility ; and that to tear the idea Of humanity . 
away from the root which has borne it, would he — in spite of 
any outward varnish — not progress, hut the surest retrogres- 
sion into barbarism, into a dotage of scepticism, of entire sub- 
jectivity and selfishness. Christ is not one amongst others of 
those who have perfected the ideal of humanity; for whet a ; 
spiritual and moral gulf is there between Him and even such 
men as Socrates or Moses ! He is Himself this Ideal ; far why- 
else have centuries bowed down before His spiritual and moral 
dienity and stainless beauty, as before an ever-flowing Spring 
of truth and holiness ? That man only can discover * easep* [ 
tial deficiencies in this portrait,” who has from the beginning* 
taken Him for a mere man instead of the divine 
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i«roi%> Hts whole position in regard to 

Scripture subordinates the vikoU hWMBMty 
& Strauss subordinates Christ to Mmanitf as * mola 
Recording to Scripture, all humanity is gathered togetherunder 
omrHead, even Christ (Eph. i 10, Aua^Xa^aa^rh, 
:;*o*r* b> T$ Xpurrp ; cf. ver. 22 wwl Col «. 10) ; according to 
■ Strauss, this body remains ever headless, and over the unhappy 
trunk there hovers eternally distaot-^an ideal ! I shall en- 
, deavour to show more at length in the last lecture, how all 
history is turned upside ‘down by such attempts aa these to 

derive Christianity from natural Bources. 

This entire view, then, runs counter to the representations 
of Scripture, which make Christ, not the almost accidental 
point of union for the previously existing germs of religious 
culture, but the creative centre of Christianity ; and we can- 
not wonder if the picture of Christ drawn by its author s 
«„f U «d «»d insufficient Hence tl,« pecnW en mptont rf 
Strauss: “ About few great men have we such insufficient 
information as about Christ ; the figure of Socrates though 400 
years older, is incomparably more distinct (p. 021). Indeed, 
this were passing strange. “No one ever made so great an 
impJsion upon mankind as he did; no one lias ever left 
behind him such traces of his work as he ; and yet of no man 
should we know so little as of him, though he belongs not to 
the dark days of hoary antiquity, but to the clear and open 
aae of history !” (Luthardt, t tin sap.) To Strauss, only that 
which is purely human and imperfect appears clear, because 
, this evidently appears in the case, of Socrates therefore his 
^gure is clear; but since it does not appear thus m Climt, 

* Hid shape is indistinct. 

In truili it. cannot but become so, when men like Strauss 
: and Schehkel are constantly making historical difficulty, ami 
t importing them into the narratives. According to Strauss 
^; S«st formed no miracles.. But in this case how cyldthe 
man take rise ihakpfle waslike Messiah l We are told that. 
$/i0Sihg\#ptophet, men atfc&W&d to Him miraculous powei 
ma^Sed “atural ©tires or Aviations into miracles, hut 
&ave been sufficient to produce that belief ? ?■«» 

^ . ’ : . . ^ Messiah to perform tke most extravagant t mgs 
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—works at least as great as those of Moses, — indeed, special 
' signs from heaven why, then, did they not rather 
to Him Messianic signs ot this description ? And how $y£jj| 
that Jesus invariably refuses to show signs of this kind, wWft 
demanded from Him, in proof of His Messiahsbip (Matt xtl 
1 et ss. ; Mark viiL 1 1 et ss. ; Luke xi. 16; John vi 30 efc sa), 
and that He noiselessly performs signs of quite a different 
sort, and miracles of far more modest dimensions ; 1 and yet 
♦his belief arises? Hgw is it that He combats the carnal 
Messianic expectations of His disciples and hearers, and gives 
offence to them by declaring “ the kingdom of God cometh not 
with outward show — it is within you and yet this opinion 
gains ground ? 

Furthermore, according to Strauss, certain prophetical 
designations of the Messiah, as " Son of David” and “ Son of 
God,” were then current. The first of these designations, 
however, Jesus never applied to Himself, and the second but 
seldom, and not without restriction (p. 224 et ?s) ; He pre- 
ferred to call Himself by the humble title, “ Son of man.” 
Does not this make it all the more difficult to understand 
whence the belief in His Messiahship could arise, unless those 
greater miracles (loaves and fishes, raising ot the dead,, etc.) 
actually took place ? These, we are told, were only gradually 
invented after the death of Christ, and it was not till then 
that the belief in His Messiahsliip began to spread in wider 
circles. But how did it arise in the disciples ? If Jesus did 
no miracles, and yet was “ evidently glad ” when the belief in 
His Messiahship sprang up in the minds of Peter and Mis 
most intimate disciples, why did He not honestly disabuse 
them ot the notion that the Messiah must do miracles ? Or 
if He did so, how could the disciples after His death so soon 
fall back into their old mintculous delusion as to surround Hh 
life with such a garland of myths, and that in contradiction U 
their real experience ? Or if they were obliged to do soil 
order to obtain a hearing from the people, why did th£y tat 

1 According to the most recent investigations, the purport oMie M*a&M 
expectations of that age (which Strauss only examines stiperfleiaily) consisted 
miracles such as those of Hoses. How far must the mirades of m 
f illon short of such hopes 1 Witness, e.g., the disproportion between the 
ol the <Vve thousand and the manna in the wilderness, John vi $0 «t *r 
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femfep impute to tlreit Master the tremendous -miracles ex* 
pelted bp the. excited fancy of those times, and thus convince 
themass of the unbelieving Jewish world of His Messiah* 
ship ? On every hand this mythical hypothesis entangles t» 
in enigmas. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that Christ Himself must in 
some way or other have given an impulse to the fabrication of 
myths. Now, we have already seen how much is left of the 
historical Christ after all the myths are removed. We thus 
stand before the question, How is it possible that the mere per • 
sonal appearance of thi s simple Galilean Rabht should have given 
so great an impulse l The greatest enigma of all is, that this 
poor skeleton <f a life of Christ should ever hare hem enveloped 
in such a wealth of myths, and that Christ, in contradiction to 
the universal belief m a miracle-working Messiah, should ever 
have been able to attain this dignity without pcrjormuuj « 
single miracle } 

The higher view of Jesus as the incarnate Son and the 
eternal Word of Owl, is, we are told, the “ last layer in the 
process of the deification of Christ,” and was not developed till 
the second century. But in the Book of Revelation, which 
Strauss acknowledges to have been written by St. John, we 
find Jesus already designated as “ the Word of God ” (xix. 1 3) ; 
as “ the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the lost" (i. 11, 17, xxti, 13). Can we con- 
ceive of a higher view of Christ’s majesty and glory than 
that given in the descriptions of the Book of Revelation 
from beginning to end ? If we search the Epistles of St. 


1 Schelling says • “ As regards the hypothesis, that the life of Clnist was 
adorned by myths, 1 suppose nvery one v, ill admit that only such a life ui gloiififri 
by myth* or legends as has been already in some manner distinguished ami 
Moved into a blgbu region. Now the question is, How did this Jewish eouutiy 
rabbi Jmu become the object of aueh glorification? Was it in mine of Hie 
teaching) the stone* which they took up show how the Jnv« nuwI tin* 
t What, then, is the presupposition which may render so extraordinary a gk i ifu-o- 
’ tiou probable 1 Only \f tM grant (hiU Christ passed far what ve haw ncoynwil 
Itim to te,*s it conceivaMoitfiat u coHaSquence of this opinion > • rtain ' r.n Ui i ’ 
ftoiyjhsve arisen. But if Wsgra i" this, we must presuppose tlw .n'w* dignity 
I'tfmm, qnftp independently of the Gdspols. It is not the Wjd* which are 
necessary in Mkr that we Way reoognisotbe majesty of < Jn.st. I lit a o. the. 

Christ which is necessary in order th it we via,. h- al,k U, 'Wi.jii-heHil 
, 'these Qosptl narratives. ” ( u Philosophic dw (JflenUii m.i . ’ Suminttl ’ /" Bole, 
pSffcn. vet It. p. m> 
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Paul, which Strauss himself accepts as genuine, we fib'i 
(JJhrist is ". the Lord of glory ” (1 Cor. il 8), “ the 
heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47), “by whom are all things" (1 Orifct 
viii. 6), " the image of God ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), who existed before 
His incarnation (1 Cor. x. 4). Tliis higher view of Christ* 
then, dates from the first century, and from the apostolic, 
circle. Bow did the apostles arrive at this view, if Christ teds 
a mere man ? 

More than this. That higher view is found in Christ's testir 
many respecting His own Person. Strauss cannot help himself 
by drawing a line between the discourses of Christ in the 
fourth Gospel and those in the Synoptics. However much 
ho may critically reject of the sayings of Christ, there Will 
always be enough remaining even in the first three Gospels 
to confute his view. There will be passages where Christ calls 
God His Father in a perfectly unique sense ; where He pro- 
nounces Himself to bo greater than the temple, greater than 
Solomon, the Lord of the Sabbath, the Lord of the angels ; 
where He makes Himself the Mediator and Dispenser of the 
forgiveness of sins ; where He strictly distinguishes between 


His own undefiled conscience and our consciousness of sin ; 
where lie attaches to His own work and Person the highest, 
eternally valid authority in all matters of morals and religion ; 
where He attributes to Himself, and His return in heavenly 
glory, the last judgment and the consummation of the world. 1 
Do not such indubitable signs of Christ point to a higher wetp 
of His Person contained in His own consciousness ? We “cannot 
evade this conclusion by general phrases, such as that Hft; 
called Himself Son of God " only in the acceptation of r ,a-l 
purified Messianic idea,” etc. No ; He gave Himself, as Keijn 
says, " overwhelming names and titles, before which all hmn$1$ 
categories must sink into silence.” What gave Christ the right' 
to think thus of Himself if He was not truly the Son ttf Qo& t 
If we accept this self-testimony of Christ, then His 
st ands so high above the world and the remainder of humanity,' 

'■ 1 : 

> or. the proofs ’ of this, pp. 245-249. With respect to 
things arc deUverpd unto me of my Father*" etc,,. Stniuss coofesatja that t 
who »o spvakb must place himself in an entirely iiniq Wiekthm tft'Grfji jty 

this is the wmie aswhen the Johanue&u Christ say* to Ids 
tro Thine, and Tuiue are mine ' (xvu. 10)/* 
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f$ig$ neither tm Sit work* be measured according to mm human 
»*$ tomtom standards. Bat if we do not accept this testimony, 
we must necessarily accuse Christ of extravagance and undue 
*elf-exaltation ; and then the crushing task remains, to reconcile 
these glaring defects with the light of truth and moral majesty, 
which otherwise shines so brightly iu His words and works, 
tod with the world-redeeming and regenerating influences that 
proceeded from Him. 

And, in fact, Strauss finds himself compelled thus to 
reproach Christ Considering Him as a mere man, and there- 
fore imperfect, he docs and must undermine Sis sinle&snew. 
This is the worst, the fatal feature in his theory. ** Tho notion 
that Christ was sinless, must be a death-blow to any historical 
treatment of his person " (t.e. any which denies lbs Godhead), 
" for even the best of men has constantly to accuse himself of 
some faults ” (p. 193). “ Humanity alone is sinless, inasmuch 
as its development is blameless, and impurity cleaves only to 
the individual 1” Who that has an eye for the fearful corrup- 
tion which is in the world through sin, can speak of a " sinless 
humanity ” ? Thus it is that the pantheistic creed turns every- 
thing upside down. Hitherto mankind was believed to lie 
Sinful and Christ sinless ; now the former is supposed to be 
sinless^, and the latter, because He is a mere individual, to be 
jiolluted, or at least imperfect. Mankind, however, gains little 
enough by the exchange. For if a sinless man he an impos- 
sibility, theu sinfulness, moral weakness, and imperfection be- 
long to the idea of man as an individual. Thus the idea of 
man Is degraded by one who claims to have apprehended it 
tnore clearly. We sec that to deny the sinlessnoss of Christ 
is to degrade the human race, because proceeding from too 
low an idea of man. 

True, Strauss cannot conceal from himself the fact that the 
nature of Christ — ■“ unlike those of a Paul, an Augustine, or 
a Luther, which were purified by means of a struggle and a 
violent rupture, and retained the scats of it ever after ” — was 
uninterrupted and hatmoi iously unfolded, and that His *' inner 
^Wlopwent took place without Violent crises ” (p. 208). This 
Min point of fact, as much at te concede His wnlcbniicss ; ior 
^tbe specific purport of the 014 Testament is the recognition 
‘VtfiW* hj*Hne.vt and man’s tin ; and on this toil an unbrrkeii. 
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harmonious nature could grow, only if the 1)183011 of God’s ■wU& 
aud the disharmony of sin were entirely foreign to it,* 1 Bdt 
Strauss contradicts himself by demanding that this unbroken 
development of Christ should be understood so as "dot to 
exclude isolated fluctuations and faults which would necessitate 
continuous and earnest efforts for self-government " (ubi sup.). 

These faults are supposed actually to have showed them* 
selves towards the close of our Lord’s life. At this period we 
see the depths of His divinity manifested more clearly than 
ever. All the more levers must be applied by anti-miraculous 
cntics to obscure them ; and when all other efforts fail, then 
they cast a moral slur on the only sinless One. Help what 
may ; only His divinity must not be conceded ! Wo wiU leave 
Strauss’ frivolous remarks on the prayer of Christ at the grave 
of Lazarus* out of the question, because be considers the 
Christ of the fourth Gospel to be a fiction, and the whole 
narrative “ on unhistorical creature of the primitive Cliristian 
imagination " But the remarks of Strauss on Christ’s discourses 
respecting His second coming (e.g. Matt. xxv. HI et ss) leave up 
room for doubt “ Here we stand at a decisive point. For 
us, Christ exists either as a man only, or not at all. Such 
things as he pi edicts of himself here cannot be said of any 
man. If, notwithstanding, he did predict and expect these 
things, we must consider him a visionary, just as, had he 
said them without the full conviction of their truth, he would 
have been a bragging deceiver.” So Strauss decides in favour 
of considering Him a visionary. “What offends us in all 
these discourses is only the one point, that Christ should have 
attached that miiaculous change, the appearance of that ideal 
day of letribution, to his oion person, and vhafc he should have 
designated himself as the judge who would come in the clouds 
of heaven, accompanied by angels, to raise the dead and judge 
the world. The man who expects such things of himself ft} 
not only a visionary, he is guilty of undue self-exaltation 
presuming to except himself from ail others so far as to place! 
himself above them as their future judge. In bo doing, J$ m)£ 

; 

1 Bern'lilug, supra, p. 47 . 1 **J K I 

* P 476 . *’ The Clirnt of this Gospel, thus praying out of •eeopfMfPtw, 
(* 1 wise of (lie people’), looks like an actor, and, moreover, a clw#iy-to§y$ " 
«utn he confutes that his prayer is a mere accommodation.’’ ' ’ ' ' 
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entirely to have forgotten how once he refused the pie* 
4leato * good * as belonging to God alone " 4 (p. 242). 

In such, sayings, then, we have extravagance Mid self- 
exaltation, spiritual and moral error. But whet of the 
“ beautiful nature,” with, the joyous Hellenic clearness of 
spirit, of which Strauss before spoke ? He breaks off here, 
4s though conscious that this is the most self-evidently weak 
point of hit whole historical construction. Christ did speak 
those words. No criticism can remove from our Gospels the 
absolute divine consciousness which is expressed in the uni- 
versal judicial function thus claimed by Him. Strauss him- 
self acknowledges that these discourses are historical; and, 
indeed, they do form “ a decisive point.” In no part of his 
Life of Christ does he so twist and turn to get out of the 
difficulty, and in no part can he so ill hide tho embarrassment 
of his " criticism.” For cither Christ uttered ttws< sentiments 
wrongly, in extravagance and self-exaltation, — and then let any 
Man reconcile them with His otherwise perfect moral majesty ; 
let him explain how from this haughty enthusiast, from this 
religious leader who himself was subject to sin or error, there 
could proceed the religion of humility and love, and the 
kingdom of truth with its world-regenerating effects ; — or, on 
the other hand, Christ was right in speaking these words, and 
did so with full clearness and truth ; but then JTe was more 
than a mere man. From this we see that though all the works 
of Christ should vanish into myths, yet His words remain as an 
irrefutable proof of His Messiahship and Godhead ; and so does 
His consciousness, with the views resulting therefrom of His 
person and dignity, as something incompatible with all mete 
human standards. This firm rock is to Strauss a stone of 
stumbling which shatters his whole theory in pieces. Ho is 
Indignant that Jesus Christ should dare to bind the whole 
nurse of the world to His person, and should call all men, 
sven Dr. Strauss, before His judgment throne, 9 and rather 


* Of. IHywshlag, ubi tup, p. !H Be rightly xemsrfce, that 1>y tin* last danse 

"Strauss reprehends hi* tom a mo* of the passage Mark x 8 (ft p 378, note) 
Would not Uie simplest rule of ’Bterfdetatkm have hound him to mteipret this 
belated passage so that it should not eepfradkt so many indubitable sayings of 
Christ t" \ 

* To show that wo are not saying too much, it may be mentioned that Bruno 
Bauer, toe of those who have developed the mythical hypothesis, feels h'uiself 
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would he grasp after the crown of His sinlessness and freedom 
itom error, to trample it m the dust, than bow down before 
His perfect and unique grandeur, and acknowledge before 
this holy mystery what poor piecework all out learning and 
investigation is. It is the old objection : “ Wh will not have 
this man to reign over us" (Luke xix. 14; Fs>. ii. 2 et es,). 
Thence come mistakes which cannot be corrected by the beat 
logic, theories whose upholders are not to be confuted by the 
clearest arguments 

The optical illusion of mythicisra lies in the tram of argu- 
ment, that because in the Cliuich herself the higher knowledge 
of Christ was gradually attained, therefom this higher know- 
ledge was invented fioin the imagination of these primitive 
Christians, though, at the same tune, we cannot understand 
how this idea should have occurred to them From the 
uigels’ song in the first Christmas night, down to the words, 
* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest tliou me i ” coming fioin the lips 
of the risen One the gospel history contains a series oi 
pictures so beautiful and gland, so perfumed with heavenly 
giace, that innumerable features in it must be recognised as 
lunnnntdble. Doubtless there is a poetry in them, but it is 
not that of arbitrary fiction, it is the result of holy and 
divinely ordered facts Why should legends only mvent 
wlut 'is beautiful ? Why should not the finger of God in 
history trace out an objective beauty of facts which exceeds 
all that human fancy can invent ? Instead of saying that it 
is too beautiful to be true, each man who believes in some- 
thing more than our common everyday life should say, whan 
looking at this page of history, " It ts too h jutiftd to be men 
fietwn" so beautiful that it must be tent There is an ideal 
perfection of beauty which is itself the highest reality; or, 
to use the words of Gothe, 

“Tli* unattainable 

Is here accomplished ; ” ^ * 

and this beauty ft is which shines in the Gospels, above «U; 
in the delineation which they give us of Christ. * , 

Only if Christ really was what He was taken far, aae «M 

"injured, offended, and angered" by the prominent dignity of Christ; 
i mse one nun is always set up as a model against the wickedness and sttfpidjity 
of all the others 1 ” (in his Krittk dtr tvang. Qeschichte, Preface.) 

I 
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"Motto thfi enigma of primitive Christum faith* of the. foundation. 

t Spread, and the world -renewing power of the Christian Church, 
Hot could only lies as the God-man in th4 hearts of HiS 
followers if Be really was so. How else was it possible that 
so many Jews should have believed in One who was shame- 
fully crucified (only think what a stumbling-block a crucified 
Messiah must have been to them <), and so many heathen 
should have accepted a crucified Jew as the Son of God? 
How is it conceivable that on this sandy, mythical foundation 
a Church should haw been built up which possessed anch 
vitality and power of growth t Whence did the Church, 
which is a Christian Church solely in virtue of her belief in 
Jesus as the only-begotten Son of God, — whence did the 
Church take her rise, if she were not formed by Christ in 
that capacity ? A myth cannot form, cannot produce ; it is 
itself only a product, a reflection of tho popular mind, and that 
in prehistoric times: it cannot, therefore, have begotten the 
Christian Church ; nay, it cannot even have helped to beget it. 
The establishment of the Church, this immense achievement, 
demands a personal Will, a creative power of the greatest 
energy; it cannot be accounted for by the empty pictures of 
imagination. And where else do we find this power, what 
else 4s a sufficient explanation, but the divine power of the 
crucified and risen One ? 

We look at the enormous revolution in the world accom- 
plished through Christianity ; wo look at the joyful heroism of 
its confessors, braving death ; and at the purity of the prim it in, 
Christian Chunk, which is born, grows, spreads, and finally 
conquers the world, though placed between a thoroughly 
corrupted Judaism on the one hand, and a no less thoroughly 
vitiated heathenism on the other; and having done so, w<» 
consider the attempt made to explain all this from the tact 
that a certain Jew became convinced that he was the Messiah, 
•thereupon his disciples after Ms death aitributnl to hnn all 
•sorts of miracles, which th >*/ drew from their imagination ; and 
our final conclusion is, that this explanation involves such an 
Vitffer disproportion ' betwvn cause and effect, that it vs in list If 
flip mod ineonmvaMe miradefs pure MstonM impossibility. 

, 4 Strauss shams the fate m all anti-miraculists. Denying 
fpiirttcles, they are forced to substitute still greater enigmas 
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for them, and yet are unable to explain real history. Therei 
stands Christ in the unique consciousness of His GodlMSftd, 
His redeeming vocation, and His universal Kingship. ' Thefe 
is the Church, there is Christianity with its world-regenerat- 
ing effects, — 'all undeniable facts. All these Strauss carmol 
explain 1 by referring them to one who was not free from sin 
and error, or to the inventive, ay, deceptive, imagination Of 
his followers. Here we see the immense residuum which even 
Strauss cannot get rid of, and which shows his whole hypo- 
thesis to be insufficient and wrong. * 

His hypothesis does not suit the clearness of that age, 
which was a historical and not a prehistoric one ; it does not 
accord with the truth-breathing spirit of the Gospels, nor with 
their simple, elear, and temperate style; it does not accord 
with the personal greatness, the moral perfection, nor the 
Belf-consciouancss and the scli-testimony of Christ, for whom 
all human standards are insufficient; it suits neither the 
spiritual, conscientious, and honourable character of the 
primitive Church, nor the behaviour of its opponents, who raise 
no contradiction; it does not accord with the immense and 
ever benoficial moral effects of the Gospel, which cannot have 
proceeded from beautiful though unconscious fancies, nor from 
intentional deceptions ; and finally, we boldly say, it dods not 
accoid with the present age, in which the Christ of the Gospels 
is still approving Himself to many thousand hearts and con- 
sciences as living power and truth, and not as legend. 

It all comes to the dilemma: Did Christ create the Church, 
or did the Church invent Christ l The former of these pro- 
positions is supported by the entire analogy o f history; the 
latter, as we have seen, is abnormal and incvru.eivabla The 
Christ of Strauss first called this wonderful Church into 
existence in a perfectly natural manner, and was then boro' 
again as a creature of her fam j . Is not this the old trick' 
which Hegel tried to play, treating the world as posited by ( 
the “ absolute Idea,” whilst this " absolute Idea ” & only 
realized in the world (vide p. 167) ? Ho wonder that NbmeswM 
appeared in the person of Bruno Bauer (not to be confounded > s 

1 Cf. Dorn or. History <4 Protestant Tfoology, p. $88 (English edit, jfc 
p. 872), and SchatT, Die Person Jesu CJtrisli (Gotha, 1805), p. Sty 08 
English edition (Boston, 1868), pp. 187 et ss. 
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■* Btr, Ferdinand Christian von Baur), who carried Strauss’ 
hypothesis to its extreme, and said in effect; Ton derive 
everything from the idea of the Messiah which you suppose 
to have been already in existence ; but, my friend, the exist- 
ence of this idea itself is likewise a myth: neither Christ 
made the Church nor the Church Him, the Church made 
itself 1 1 I will spare you any further delineation of this 
Utter nonsense, winch would make everything exist before it 
exists, and would engulf all historical development in an 
eternal progress from nothing to nothing 

“Simplex veri sigillum " — Simplicity is the seed of the truth 
This wise motto of a great physician is applicable m all 
matters of history and of faith. Compaie, my honoured 
hearers, this artificially invented, tins laboriously and violently 
applied mythical hypothesis as to the life of Christ, with the 
simple and artless statements of the Gospels. Can you any 
longer doubt which boats the impress of tiuth ? 


IV — BEHAN’S " VIE DE JESUS.” 

After having thus fully discussed the mythical theoiy, it 
will suffice to give the French Strauss a shorter consideration 
than his German colleague. The standpoint of Ernest Renan 
in his Vie de Jisus 1 is essentially the same as that of Strauss, 
and is shattered to pieces on tlie same rock, 

Goethe says somewhere: "A book which should explain to 
ns Christ as a man glorified by the pure divine charm which 
surrounded him, would exercise an immense influence on 
Christianity.” If the success of a book were any criterion ol 
its intrinsic valrn, we might imagine that Renan liad suc- 
ceeded in solving this problem, and that Goethe's piophecy 
was fulfilled in him ; although, to be sure, there is not much 
of the “ pure divine charm ” left ns in his portrait of Christ 
Boh we* have every reasot to believe that the unparalleled 
> excess ol this book, which has been circulated by hundreds of 
» thousands, especially in the Roman Catholic world (France 
K and Italy), is primarily due to its graceful /am 

\\ t * We quote frewft the edition of 183& 
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Henan’s work is an embodiment of the spirit of modem ' 
French infidelity. We see it here gracefully floating alongf<f*K 
all its seductive elegance, labouring hard to compreBS much into ■ 
brilliant and short sentences, yet withal pleasantly entertaining' 
and using all those arts which for centuries have made it such 
a favourite in the polite society of Europe. But, at the same 
time, we mark its boundless, well-nigh incomprehensible capri- 
oiousness, its superficial frivolity, which only calculates on 
sensations suited to the times, and gracefully waives the most 
difficult problems ; we mark its entire want of earnest moral 
consciousness, of real scientific perception, of thorough and 
conscientious historical investigation, and, worse than all, the 
piquant flippancy (pleasing, alas ! to too many) which does 
not hesitate to clothe the most holy Figure in history in the 
garb of a social democrat of modern Franco, nor to change the 
most sacred life into — a novel. 

This hook is the first part of a larger work , 1 it was written 
on the occasion of a journey to Phoenicia and the Holy Land. 

“ I wrote down a sketch of it hurriedly enough in a Maronite 
hut, with five or six books around me. . . . The striking 
agreement between the descriptions of the New Testament 
and the places which lay around me ; the wonderful harmony 
between the ideal portrait of the Gospels and the landscape 
which served as its frame-all these things were a kind of 
revelation to me. I seemed to have a fifth gospel before me, 
mutilated and torn, hut still legible ; and from that hour, 
under the guidance of Matthew and Mark, I saw, instead of 
that abstract being whose existence one can scarce help 
questioning, a genuine but wondrously beautiful hunts u 
figure lull of life and motion. ... I fixed this picture, which 
appeared to my spirit, with a few hast}- strokes, and whpt 
grew from it is this story ’’ (vide Introduction). 

This explains to us the whole 'haraoter of the hook. On * 1 
well-drawn background of £ j riaa landscapes, Renan sketches 
the picture of Christ, not in philosophical abstractions, 

* with the fresh odours of life ; not floating in mythical 
hut with sharply defined features. Unlike the figure 
by Strauss, which is constantly shrinking up under the 

* M Histoiru dfs origines da Chmtianisme. ” 
second part, “Les Aptaes/’ the third, “St. Paul/’ and thafcmvth, * 
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^tefthugt action of the critical dissecting knife, till at last the 
igpep $fxa? complains that ol few great men do we know so little 
Christ ; — unlike this, here we see flesh end blood, life end 
development. Indeed, there is a certain warmth of feeling 
for the beauties of the King whom yet h© seeks to dethrone. 
Nowhere do we breathe the close air of the study, but always 
the fresh breezes of an inspiriting journey. But then this 
vivid freshness is so dearly bought, that we could wish tha 
lamp of study had not been wanting in that Maronito hut 
(and afterwards too *), and that the clever Frenchman had not 
so often tried to cover his want of thorough investigation by 
fanciful ideas and brilliant superficiality. For the “fifth 
gospel” from which he borrows is (as we shall soon see) not 
only the ocular instruction obtained on the scene of the 
occurrences, but to a considerably greater extent Ins imagine 
tion, which appears to have blossomed so luxuriantly under 
the rays of the Eastern sun, that it plays its possessor one 
trick after another, and finally changes him fiom a histOuau 
into a novelist. 

Kenan, too, secs in Jesus nothing more than a man. ITe 
intends to draw a "wondrously beautiful,” yet “genuinely 
human,” portrait, to the exclusion of all supernatural factors. 
"We shall see whether he succeeds in both these respects, or 
whether the all too great humanity does not spoil the wondrous 
beauty, and make ugly stains in it. As Strauss makes use of 
the myth to get rid of the supernatural, so Kenan uses the 
cognate conception of the legend. His views arc expressed in 
the sentence, that “ the life of Christ, as the evangelists Telalo 
it, is essentially historical, but in no way supernatural.” The 
Gospels are "essentially” genuine writings, composed by 
apOstles or their disciples in the course of the first ccntmy. 
Even the Gosp. I of St. John Kenan supposes probably to have 
been written by an intimate disciple of his, and quite in Ins 
> spirit. But for all that, in them the real history of Christ is 
^throughout distorted by legends, and adorned by the traditions 
wonder-loving dWpl * Moreover, these four “legendary 
^t^aphers flagrantly contradict inch other” (Introduction, p. 
* they are full of ©mas $nd of nonsemo” (p. 450). 
questions which we asked aWe, — whether the fabrica- 
''such legends is in accordance with the otherwise 
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conscientious and sober character of the disciples,* and iwdth 
the behaviour of their opponents who do not dispute th$ 
miracles, — none ol them trouble Benan; his historical 
science is far above such scruples. We are merely told, thifc 
tiadition at that time was utterly unconcerned as to an exact 
iccord of what had happened ; since "the spirit was every- 
thing, the lettei nothing ” to these primitive historians, — just 
as though no one could have had any interest in obtaining 
certain and exact information about the woids and works oi 
Christ (cf. Luke 1 4). 

But from this mass of legends and apocryphal miracles the 
real history of Christ may still be extracted by means of a 
bold historical criticism. How, then, does it now appear? 

Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, was born in Nazareth, 
not in Bethlehem, nor ol the lineage of David. He grew up 
in poor circumstances, and notwithstanding his unusually rich 
gilts, he remained under the influence of the narrow views 
common to his people. Thus he believed in Satan, in 
demons, in miracles, and had no knowledge whatever of the 
“inflexibility of all nature’s laws” (vide Introduction). In 
his youth he even showed some inclination to the uncouth 
and narrow-minded fanaticism of the Pharisees. “ Probably,” 
however, be learned from the mild Babbi Hillel (who* lived 
from 110 b.c. to 10 ajl>). In addition to the Old Testament, 
he "probably” road many of the apocryphal writings; and 
the visions of Daniel especially fixed themselves in his mind. 
This constant “probability” at the very outset shows that 
Benan is writing history only in hypotheses. 

Benan divides the public lift of Christ into three periods 1 
The first and most beautiful was " the per -,l of pure Moral 
teaching," of the tranquil Galilean life. There, from the 
blue skies of Galilee, from the beauties of nature, and from 
his own heart, Jesus extracts a consciousness of God such is 
no one before or after him has ever had, and he begins >£o 
preach about the heavenly Father whom he has found. “Gpd 
is our Father, and all men are brethren.” This was 'at th§& 
time the purport of his preaching. He announced a ldng^wl 
of God “which we must create in ourselves through upright 
ness of the will and poetry of the heart.” In the Sermon 

1 CL Lttthardt, uii tup. p. 25 et ss. ; Uhlhorn, utn tup. p. 15 «t tt> 
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* thelfount, ** that most beautiful code of a perfect life ■which 
b»er moralist drew up/' we may recognise the main features 
<#; this divine kingdom : a worship built upon purity of heart 
, tuid brotherly love to men ; a religion without priests and 
outward ceremonies, entirely depending on the imitation 01 
God and the immediate communion of conscience with the 
heavenly Father. The later realistic conception of the kingdom 
ot God is an obscuration of this then pure idea. At that 
time, too, Jesus did not as yet perform any miracles. Had he 
died during this period, his idea would have remained purer. 
But it is one thing to conceive a gioat idea, and another to 
give it practical effect. In order to attain success, every idea 
must sacrifice something, for none ever yet went forth un- 
stained from the great struggle of life. " In order to mala 
that uhvh w good mccesrful among men, less pure ways are 
necessary ” 1 Without miracles the gospel could not have con- 
quered the world Here we see the fundamental desideratum 
ot Henan's historical theory ; it leaves no room for the moral 
consciousness. A little fraud is absolutely necessary in order 
to succeed. And so Christ was obliged to come down mme 
and more from Ins ideal heights, till at length he fell into the 
slough of deception as sooa as he endeavoured to realize his 
ideal * 

With this we enter on the second period of his work, that 
Of intoxicated Galilean enthusiasm, brought in by the unfavour- 
able influence of John the Baptist’s austere spirit on the 
milder soul of Jesus. He now adopts the Messianic belief 
of his nation, and begins to think more highly of his own 
person. In the eneigetic flight of his will he believes himself 
to be almighty, the reformer of the universe. lie now preaches 
the kingdom of heaven, which he himself brings ; bis funda- 
mental idea changes to that of on entire ovei throw of the 
existing order of things, a moral revolution by which even 
sickness and death should be banished, but not through 
Sanguinary political 1 moans The kingdom of God was to be 
re&Uzeif in a peac&hlu manner by men amongst men. He 

v 

1 “Poor fait* r&ra!r lo t8en parmi Ue Wisnes, des vote* tnoins pure* eont 
, D&esaires." See, too, how JU‘Dau in h£» “ St Paul” (Vsh 1 )) uukeetltf epoetin 
take bis refuge in jugglery, becau-e “the coiitu t with 


,,OB several occasions 
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gathers around his person a circle of " childlike ” disciples* : ,ofy 
publicans, and especially of women and Magdalens, n who in 
his society discovered an easy means of becoming honest ^ 
again.” Thus lie passes through the country riding on a 
gentle mule along tlie lovely shores of the Sea of Galilee* 
.surrounded by applauding multitudes, with young fishermen 
as his enthusiastic friends, women and children in his train! 

It is "a constant festival,” an uninterrupted intoxication, a 
heavenly rural wedding feast. “ The new religion is in many 
respects a movement amongst women and children.” 

This lovely but visionary idyll is followed by the fatal 
third period, that of the dark fanatical conflict with the 
Pharisees and ecclesiastical rulers. In order to attack the 
citadel of Judaism, Jesus changes his place of action from 
Galilee to Judea and Jerusalem . In view of the temple with 
its priests and slaughterings, he seizes the cleansing scourge. 
This act loosened the last bond which bound him to the 
Jewish faith, and tightened the knot of enmity between him 
and the rulers. He and his provincials had made but small 
impression on the smooth and polished floor of the capital. 
All the more does this want of success inflame his zeal. The, 
preacher of morals turns into a violent revolutionary, and 
apocalyptic enthusiast. Now he is the Messiah appeared in 
person, who will abolish the law and found his kingdom on 
the ruins of the present age. He speaks of his second coming 
in the clouds of heaven, makes the angels of God his ser- 
vants to execute judgment on the world, and pronounces the . 
belief in liis person as Son of God in a superhuman sense the 
fundamental law of his kingdom. His natural meekness 
changes into a sharp and dictatorial manner which can bear 
no contradiction. Indeed, at times his ill oinper towards all 
resistance betrays him into inexplicable and seemingly absurd 
actions, as, eg., his curse against die fig-tree. 

At that time the first legendary germs began to collect even 
around the living person of Christ. Because the Messiah was; ‘ 
generally supposed to be the Son of David, Christ let himself ; > 
be billed so ; at first unwillingly, because he well knew tha$ 
he was not descended from him, but afterwards he foun$ 
pleasure in the title. Thence proceed the legends of his V 
lineage and his birth in Bethlehem. But above all, h& jaoy^ 
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pats 66 the appearance of miraculovs power, and in general 
becomes less particular in the choice of ways and means, 
Trne, even earlier than this he may have given an impulse 
to the formation of miraculous legends ; for one of bis most 
constant and deep-seated convictions was, that through faith 
and prayer a man could obtain full power over nature. Rest- 
ing upon this conviction, he obtained that extraordinary power 
over men’s minds which soon led them to attribute to his 
miraculous power every remarkable ease of recovery fiom 
sickness, or awakening from apparent death, that happened in 
his neighbourhood. Faroe multiplied the number of these - 
occurrences immensely. For, on the whole, there are but. few 
different kinds of miracles related in the Gospels ; they are 
merely repetitions of one and the same pattern. Jesus, liow - 
ever, in all probability never performed real miracles; for in 
all cases (though Renan himself can only cite tiro !) in which 
scientific researches have been made as to ostensible miracles, 
they have been found to be baseless. Renan expresses him- 
self more cautiously than Strauss: "We do not say that u 
miracle is impossible, but only that as yet none has ever been 
confirmed ; ” but in reality he means the same. But many 
circumstances seem to indicate that it was not till a later 
period? and against his will, that Jesus became a miracle- 
worker (pp. 2G">, 270). He had no choice. Miracles were 
universally considered an indispensable proof of a divine mis- 
sion. He allowed himself, compelled by this unconquerable 
prejudice of the multitude, to assume the appearance of 
miraculous power, and in some cases really did succeed in 
producing improvement in the condition of physical or mental 
sufferers by means ot his moral influence, and at other times 
cured those who fancied themselves possessed, by lulling in 
-with their monomania. In other cases, however, miracles 
. were simply fathered upon him by the superstition of bis con- 
temporaries or the enthusiastic fancy of his followers. At 
. length his miracles became intentional frauds. This was 
^ especially the case with .be illusion practised at the ravnwf 
’pf Lazarxis, who was laid in the grave alive, in order that bo 
might issue iorth at the call of Jo. us. “ Tired of the cold 
reception with which the kingdom of God had met in the 
capital, the friends of Christ were desirous of a great mmacle, 
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in order that they might strike a heavy blow at the unbelief 
of Jciusalem. Lazarus and his two sisters undertook the 
chief part in this fiaud.” And Chnst, who knew of it, joined 
in the comedy ! “We must keep in mind that in this impure 
town, with its dull, oppressive atmosphere, Jesus was no 
longer the same. His conscience had , through the fault of 
men, not his own, lost something oj it s original purity ** The 
town had exercised a demoralizing influence upon lmn 1 Well 
it was that death soon plucked him out of the fatal meshes 
of a role which was no longer practicable. 

But this death of his atoned for his momentary aberra- 
tions. Renan closes the life of Christ with the last sigh on 
the cross The resurrection is unhistoiieal The empty grave 
and the imaginary vision whuh appeared to the excited Mary 
Magdalene gave the impetus to this legend Only the enthu- 
siasm of love raised Jesus to the elevation of the Godhead. 
“ Divine power of love -thus Renan concludes with solemn, 
piously sounding pathos — “ saaed moments, in which the 
passion of a hallucinated woman gave the world a risen 
God ! ” 1 

This is the sad and downward path of the life of Christ 
according to Renan. What is paiticularly repulsive in his 
description is the constant mixture of admiration and blas- 
phemy, of approbation and detraction. But though this 
delilernent of our Lords life may raise our indignation, we 
me uUeily disgusted when we look at the important and 
ambiguous part in it which Renan assigns to the iromen 
Hcie wo see' only too distinctly that the writer borrows his 
colours fiom the society amongst which he moves, and for 
whom his novel is calculated The yc 'ng Galilean, “of 
lavishing beauty ” and amiableness, captivated women's hearts. 
His words and looks penetrated their inmost soul. Women of 
dubious morality are not w t *ung These " fair creatures * 
(belles* creatures) having received a strong impression from 
him now emulate each other in proof* of grateful love ; True, 
Renan does not think of accusing Christ Himself of anything 
wrong. But still he thinks it possible that * in that dark 
hour in Gethsemane, Jesus thought not only of the clear 

’ *'31 > merits on k passion d’tniL halhicinee douue au monde tm Dtett 
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brooks in Ms native land, but also of the Galilean g«K 
whose love he renounced, in order to live only for his 
vocation ! 1 " 

We turn away in disgust Even a rationalist like A 
Goquerel wrote to Renan 11 1 beg vnu to e\puuge fiom yoiu 
book an intoleiabh odious phiastv— that about the 4 fair 
creature* 1 . . In the name of good taste, and ot tin* highest 
and most delicate rub's of decency, do speak of them with 
more dignified giavitj 11,1 Before tins we have had occasion 
to complain ot aibttrary tieatnn nt of history by the anti- 
miraculous critics of the hie oi Chiist, but lime wo h«\o 
worse than that - the moibid aboitions ol an imagination eoi~ 
rupted h> the air of Bans 

Neveitheless we will give a quiet investigation to thc^e 
statements ot lie nan In tlie^e three penods ot the life ot 
Chnst wc ically have a genuine human- -one lineht even say 
French — development, but only at the co*t of ojj< nhj (jimwj 
up Ilts sinkssms^ Accoidmg to the Oosptls (if I/ukt n 4‘> 
with John xvu\ Jesus nbts liom step to step in the develop 
meat of His divine consciousness and the pi oof of His obedi- 
ence even to death , accoidmg to Renan, Ho constantly vnh^ 
lower both in spuitual knowledge and in moial purpose and 
practice In the Christ of the Gospels we aie astonished at 
the constancy of His cluuactei, and the vnijormity ot His 
moral dignity licnan got*** so far m 44 developing ” his Clmst, 
that he at last is <f no longei himself i” The sublime moral 
teacher, with his pure ideas, heroines an amiable but unprar- 
tical enthusiast, who as yet knows little of the woild , the 
innocent enthusiast changes into a fanatic revolutionist, a daik 
prophet who only hears in his dreams the tiumpet oi judg- 
ment; and he at last turns into a deceiver, at fust against hw 
will, making one dishonest concession after another to the 
spirit of the age ; then into a Jesuit, who thinks that the rod 
sanctifies any means, and who is not even adi.umd of a 

comedian’s tricks 1 

• 

* la the people’s edition aevn* < tensive thing* tvw- il illy tlumn u< 1 hut 
M Benin’s *‘St I'aul” (1S00) he 'igam assign* ah linpoii mt pui if tl > Gruk 
women, and makes tfu apostle entertain the v><x nwst helm . t vv I 1 ' * bt m 
tifal and faithful rlevottf s, “ amongst whom hi pptMis n t > ln\< * nm \ v 
more intimate ronntcUon with Lydut, though may n<n tiktii hu with 
him on his travels { I " 
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Moral teacher, enthusiast, fanatic and deceiver, of what do 
these throe stages of life remind us ? Doubtless the Koran 
at once occurs to all of us And verily Kenan is natve 
enough openly to confers that " tin If of Mohammed supplied 
him with the idea of these periods ” ^<f tlie Intiod) He has 
mciily made the little mistake of t oifoinuhnij Hu true Pro plat 
tnth tin fahe ouc 1 1 Who can wonder, after this, that Ilenan 
should have diawn a distoiUd cancatiue mstexd of a true 
historical putuio * 

Hue as in the case ot Stiuiss and Schcnhel, we see a jiv-t 
it ti lbution Tu the cb mctoi <»t Clnisl, deity and humanity 
i Jim an liiscptti ible ptis mil umtv, and whoivei, m depicting 
Him, evdudes the drum iutoi, tannot ju f h* tuut the hinnon 
Kifttn of dm t, toi lie c mnot d« piet it wdhoit bunging m 
hadows which would make Him <jmte incompetent to be 
the Kalcinid of the woild iidiin pi onus., to show us i 
‘wondimislj beautiful lnnnan cliuacter But whin we 
think i»f lus Cluist at tlie gia\< of L./uus, how iuikIi oi tins 
beauty letiums / Kdians account gives us the impulsion 
tbit lie i> unuVintf to include these moial stains in th^ 
picture ot ( hu t TU would willingly iq lesdit Ilim as moia 
pun, i 1 this \uie possible llut through Ins acknowlidgmcnt 
tint oui (lospds are essentially genuine apostolic wiituigs, ho 
is umipilled to take tor genuine histoiiuil Uadition much that 
Sti uiss simply tlnows oveiboaid as mjtlucil What otliei 
( h a ha> Ih nan, since he diuus the Godhead of Chnsl and 
the i \istdiu of the miraculous, than to asenbe tluse element «i 
in tin Gospds to visionary enthusiasm, or, if that will not 
sullni, (o dmit d It is ot no use t-o in Kenan d » , to 
t \cust tlu se impute means winch he sq is desus to en ploy 
hv suyni ; that this was the only way mi Ilun to attain His 
object, tu t in this woikl “ jothmg gieat was ever accorn- 
pliblnd without lestmg * a legend , ' it is of no use to 
tiansfei the guilt liom Oe^us to “men who want to bode- 

1 * Tli* case of Jlemn i* lively wslturln e n- '•hounspilnt a xnar^mnst c <mt 
to wlio i out odes the lusto'ital tharu< tu ot th» G<«piL> merely in fcHftjr 
lmul mu ntnl fcahues (amt tu 1 i) c ne do, oi the givs* lum^olf up to at 

1 it nuj cb^u ,ml ot all «mnu ) aiul }tt tcIums to ‘uknovrlulge teus as the 
( 1 Dina bu h in one m»v •< t n mire nisii lot issui^dl) not a morally purs 

< i oi a p tain ot trao hirMiuitv , 1 1 mu i mi m neco^uly be a vwttoxMfcrj? 
tu i di cui a' (Uldlioru, idn mijj p 2v). 
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ccived * For every man who still has a moral consciousne#* 
ttmst feel that whoever is cap Me of employing mih tin an* i<t 
not competent to ulam ma iJ tnd from sin and error , and 
morally regnmafe it ; or, on the of hi r baud, that if suel) in- 
fluences really did procud limn Ohmt, He must have been 
different to what Kenan i< present* linn 

When any one cm do such despite to history and its 
records as to impute moril i anils to durst, tin land muni illy 
ixlse view of tin untie must dislocate tl e whole hulon which 
is "louped around it lit who nuke $ Christ d« wlope uku dlv 
downwtids instead ot dnuiely upwards, is oipahl > aA w 
compelled to turn ill else upside down And this is iotu illy 
the cus in tlu woilc 1 < ion iu 'lire diath ot ( Inist u x 
l »rleinpt ni fur hurwlt horn tie dillniiltu? <t 1 ^ mini u ^ 
cihleiole iusu ul ot a ademption tot u in tut th whole 
woik ot Clnist in^ti id of bnn* luouiphshu] Mip by *■ < t up 
to the list Mold * It is limshuV* is less a« * mplidi d tin 
lonjftu it is i nutd on till it Imuth it Incomes th dutily 
' vnjuaAtt ihh 5 Min it muoction or the dur ph s’ hint in 
it nidi il of hun^ a drum* it 1c ue from all d mbts and < >n 
tints, is jilhci th* <>u won ot indies** eirois and cntlm ia tn 
lies Chndnmtv it < 11 tins nunh nlumn of self dennl uid 
Si If-corifpu st hi i onn s i “ niooimnt mm n fc worn n md 
children , * nndthe whole Inston ot t lie world md the Chinch, 
instead <t bnnjj found* d <>n di inch urtnn fat, rests cm 
the halluciiiiti ms ot i n non h dlutul wmnm 11 

Truly the histone d dilluultus and ps\cho] 4»c il nnpossr 
bdities in Kenan \nw ot the lile ot Chu t aie lar mmi 
numerous than m that ot Sti uu 1m Ken m doc no! d 1 iy 
the formation of blends til t liter the death ot (Mm t In 4 
boldly includes it m TIis lit v Tie who sud "I no tin 

Truth/’ must "tiu^elf s + nml and m«o how fahe line d in \ up 
around Him nl be sih ni rij,fven help* IWoi f \ i th 
way m which ihnan tu r t the (Jo^pcls is far mm ntluhary 
than the, method either « t Mr tuss or richonkcl, wlrnh i di 
the more inexcusable, m nueh as Ihnan < »n jd i 11 1 
Wtitingb to bo e-sontmlly v, nuift^ 1 Often i ] ' j i d as 

1 Tim arbUnty d* iliti" m oi y wpi Ab'd by 1 nn e/ / / Of 

thin hft gma fcrtjmc ] n tfv a < fundin'' pi <j JJ r i i * oh 

jiirm And Liaaiua he t l thud * 1 Ilf I ill 1 ) Is 
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true down to the smallest detail, when another close by 
(meiely fiow. art aversion to the supernatural) is declared to 
be a legend. And not only this, but the various passages are 
Mi uilied together like a pack of cards, without the least regard 
to (hronoitxjif or the plan of the evangelists, and then put 
together again accoulmgto a self- invented eluonology. Kenan 
is bold enough to lubruate an cult re pi nod in, Christ's ministry 
about vhuli not one oj the Oospih t*1h anything. According to 
all lour (bispels (and even according to Stiauss, Sehonkcl, and 
Keiin\ Clu ist meets with the KiptiM. hfore the In ginning at 
His public muustiy. Uut Kenan transfers this meeting to the 
beginning oi the Sr<ond peiiod, and represents it as preceded 
by the hist penod of pme moi*d te.uhmg, wliuh, however, lie 
tills up with wools and woiks o f Jo&us wlndi are iclated by 
all the Gospels as t iking place liter that meeting (as the 
ttcimon on t lie Mount, etc). Aecouling to all the four 
Gospels, tlu fns{ dis< spies aits called bv the Lord at the begin- 
ning ot Ills linmstiy , aeeoiduig to Kenan, this circle is not 
funned till the second pound All foul evangelists relate 
miracles of our Loul from the veiy beginning of Iiis public 
appeal once, according to Ilenan, it is at a much later period 
that lie permits Himself to be frueod by popular pressure to 
assume the tliaractei of a mirude-woikeL Is tins tlie'method 
of a conscientious historian ? 

In addition to this, lie nan everywhere unblushinrjly lets his 
Ja/ay paint and sjnuk for him ; and m the most frivolous 
niauuoi brings m details about which lie knows nothing what- 
oxer, in otdei to give his story more freshness and vividness* 
As soon as the piume of Christ tlueatcns to become too lean and 
insignificant, by reason of the denial o' 1 that is miraculous, 
Kenan knows how to supply what is lacking troni his imagina- 
tion, \\ e loam things that rue entiiely new to us, and lor which 

nth, -because lie <lmes well V lat oth«vs befoic his door aio dining ill/* For 
tlito Luke ib support'd to he “ an excited democrat and Kbionlte, %.e. 

mobt hostile to pioptit', i ml pusuodui that the vengeance of the poor would 
>onconie ” Ilu> Gospel Jn,s a ‘‘toimmnnstir tendency 1 " Here Again we 
how modirn Fum h conditions ot hie arc dated back to the beginning of the 
i ji.istmn m 1 iom Malt wii 1-14 Renan concludes t§ that puts Ebionhm-— 
♦ » the d 'i iime that tin pnoi an* to be sived, and their kingdom is coming-- 
u I-, the that mu* ot UhiM t ’ Kenan does* not bee m to have a notion that this 
I u die uppln* to tho rep lion ol the Jews and the calling of Ckrist’s Church 
liou) amount tin. In utiles. 
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we should be most grateful if they wore not entirely imaginmy, 
Henan can tell ns all about the teachers of Christ ; tho book* 
that He ie*ul m ITis young dins, Hh juuthfnl tendency to 
mtlotism, Ills sisUrs, who Henan knows wuo xnamud in 
Nazareth; about the clnldxn oi Peter, about Judas, who •* most 
likely ” led a Inimlcs' life on Ins estate of Huktddauu, etc, 
etc On th» oihu bund, whit the Gospel* know and toll, he 
often lgnous oi thinks he know-, l>ot toi Thus, m lontnuhc- 
.tjun to the Gospels, he knows that the fuimlv ot Ouvid was 
entirely extinct at tho tuna of (’busts lmth Ac con I mg to 
the Gospel * Jems tmvi Is on foot, so that lie becomes "wormed 
with the jotum \ ' i John iv C) , but Henan knows that in >hs 
progress thiough Galilee lb* “ in d a mule L\ny iwi" mul 
ithii tin <Ih pits would display around Ins pci on a rustm 
])oni]), at the I'junse ot tluir own clothe*, whn h solved the 
pui pose of c aip ts Ihey laid them on the mule winch 
boie him, or sj u id them before him on the caith” All 
this lien urngmution extracts from Mdt am 7, 8, with 
such c Ij jrht changes as making the ass mto a mule, con- 
mi tmg the incident which look place over m Jt rv alum into 
an oft -if pc led haht in (ifthh «, and making the disciples 
spurn! tlim gnnunls <>u the load, which m \or 8 is done 
only b> f the jxoph lb* also knows that Je<nis, who v as pleased 
with the ff stiaightfoi waid and lively cliai after of Pelei, some- 
times condescended to *itnh at his veiy decided wajs" . 

"A naive doubt was sometimes rai ed amongst Iho disciples, 
but Jesus with a ‘mule oi a look silenced the objection” 
Where else ate we told about Jeans arinlint* ? The wife* of 
Pilate, Renan supposes, pet laps saw the “ gentle Galilean horn 
a window of the pahne, wine h looked out on to the heights of 
the temple/* (But according to Josephus the palace lay on 
the hill of Zi i, m the upper town, so that this outlook was 
not possible) All this sounds as lifelike as if Rerun Imrwlt 
had been an eye-witness of the events, and yet it is muo 
vapour {pd false paint ppUcd to real evenly How gnrid 
when compared with tins sensational depiction, is tlm trr o 
and chaste style, the holy gravity of the Gospels 1 

After this we cannot wonder that Renan should put words 
into the mouth of Christ which He never spoke , eg that tho 
)jaw was abolished, wheieus He plainly said, “ I aru not vowe 
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to destroy the law, but to fulfil it ” Christ said, (i Destroy 
[}e] tins temple, and m three days I will raise it up ” (John 
n 10;, and the foist witnesses elnngul thi> mto . " I am able 
to d* slioy thf temple ot God, and to build it again in tbue 
da)s” (Mitt \x\j GO, 61 , Milk xiv 5 7-o0) , but this does 
not pieunt Thu in fiom as*uung us thxt “Jcbiis lealiy pro- 
noun* ( d tliesi fat ll w oids ” 

lhspccfcid In ucis, can a booh wl uh piofev»i<* to be history 
be more lull ot weak point- and blunders? The same qn<“- 
tion a^* m the ease oi Sti ms> md Sdicnkel, icturns to us with 
ri double dfoue Is ft mn i hi t llns tajuiUt of in tfwy Ihdorif*-*- 
om who draws on In nnaguntion in the wa\ »\e lu\e sum, 
who in an entmly new chnmolog} ot h sown, taken 

fiom else whoie , one wlio to judge by tlu solui ms we Ime 
died, 1 lias not tun < at dull) t umd the pH ij;ts m quo* 
lion; one who patnN ( hint and Ills limes m the eoloius of 
tht picsent l\ms,an woild t m an> confidence be plutdiu 
him 1 And u l the pit m nt gcnei iti m, fiom i \crss ol i niur->m, 
has become so uncut a il as to go b> hundieds of thousands 
(I am not exag^aatnu) to hr u the lintoiy of all histones 
iioin a mm who lias lu d lumvlf opt n to so miri} (baizes’ 
Ji one who were writing the ldu of Lutliu oi Napoleon 
thus give the runs to lus fancy, we should expurtge lus 
j i nne fioiu the list of liistoiiins and place lnm among the 
iuuh />, and tins wi 1 must do to lhnm i>ut at the souico 
<t listen, if an} w liac, onl} lustoi) should be wi it ten, and 
not u >\ els 

A tiotd — this is tho only tiue title of his book with its 
const ml mixtuie of tiufch and fiction, of hi tone il fragments 
and siibj< c ti\i imagination The ( fh mi unhealthy, morbid 
tone ot the modem Ficnoli no\el, with its uttci want ot 
moral consciousness, peimc s the whole xvoik Hence tho 
picubaily Uutatin tiylt, n n us constantly -recalling "pio- 
liably ” — “ most likely ” — <r to all appeal a nee well-nigh/'* 

¥ 

1 Oue of the most fhgrunt amongst tho many not mentioned is the school- 
bo\ s uroi of l on founding Hdluns (Clocks) and Hellenists (Giu>k -speaking 

* Henan is inexhaustible m such phmea as, “ II f<mt supposer— on e»t tent£ 
do crone— d semble — il parait— proUcbhment— p< at Ctre — on dit — k te 
uoit— jc soup von ne—^ut bait — si je puis le due, ’ etc 
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which are not wanting in any important passage*, and betray 
an involuntary distiusfc of his imaginative hypothesis- lake 
most modem beaux, tsprtfa, Italian always uses gentlo approxi- 
mations. A ieal colour is too jough and painful to sensitive 
eyes, so we always lune aJi uhags It is ouiy consistent of 
Benan finally to tdiade ouu the caidinal diilercnce between 
the eolouis of all human act u lo eilace the distinction 
between good and ewl, and to icpicsent eu*n tint which is 
Ussfc and most benehcent as always mixed with evil This 
bungs us to the fundamcnial euor of Jus tfamljmnt : th 
patiihuzing mention r/ tkt, aapermtina^ and consequently the 
ah* me of moml JuUng ltanan’s God is not tho God of 
Suiiptuie, the fiee personal Cieator of the woild. This is 
shown, not onl} by many pantheistic sentences m his book* 
some of winch he puts into Christs mouth, but also by othoi 
utterances 1 in which ho ih dates Ins leaning to lit gel Hi 
does not attubute sclf-conspiousness to God, but only a pi o- 
giessive deulopment m Hio self-knowledge fiom tho stone 
and the plant upwaids to Ihuldha and Clui»t i Wo must not 
let ouic»el\es ho deceived as to this by the religious warmth 
of tone in his Vic dt Jcvis But what does he mean by 
(ontmiung to talk of a beat only Father? If Jesus did so, 
then even Ho could not lia\c attained to the "pure idea,” %t 
the pantheistic conception of God 

This false fundamental view may explain to us the surpris- 
ing obscuration of moml conscxousm^ which strikes us in such 
sentences as these that lor the success of w r hat is good “ less 
pure wa>& are necessary “ the best cause is only won b} 
ill means , we must accept men tys they are, with all tin n 
illusions, and thus endoa\ oui to work upon them , Fi nice 
would not be what it is (piohably not!) if it had not hu a 
thousand yevts believed in the flask of holy oil at Khemm, 
when w r e with our spiupulous regard for tiuth have loom- 
plished what die heroes did by their deceptions, thru, and not 
till then, shall we ha\e a right to blame them the only 

1 Of. Rfnatt’B letter to Berth ti t, Items des deux Momlw, 186 J f aho Uhllioin, 
uU $up p 28* 

* He considers God to he “1© heu do l'id* il, k prim i| \n uit <U hi u, * ©to* 
44 tbfese fondainentalc do tout© notre tk6oh , is t} ixiom that t 

immanent, non aeulemcnt dart# Ten^eiabk le l’umvtia maut dans ihocuM 
(tree £tu ie composcnt " (ubi sup.)* 
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culpiit in such cases is mankind, who wants to be cheated” 
Instead of destroying the delusions of mankind, wc are merely 
to let them be, and to use them cleveily, cheat those who want 
to he cheated, and not shun false paint and ill means in order 
to attain our end ! Here we ut the demociat turn into a 
J* nut. But these are the morals of Taiisian circle $ — the truly 
Fiench confusion between momentary, outward success, and 
leal, dm able, though slowly progressing moiril welfare and 
Messing And tluse are the moral sentiments oi one Mho 
wishes to reduce Christianity to Us purely mural basis while 
doing away with all dogmas lJeie we nia\ learn wdrat sort 
of morals wo may expect to lesult from tlu> process. For 
Penan does not onlj gne theoiy, he immediately (a rrii $ hi* 
niazinis into praclui in his hook fie knows the illusions ol 
the public with whom lie has to steal, and cliou-es its weak 
hide, the love of novels, in older to attain great success We 
v <k e that he is wanting m that nry qualify v It Uh is wotf 
important for tin, tjcujiU and for the Justin am, ? iz, moral 
<ons< It ationwifS** Not only — like Strauss — does he not 
believe in an absolute moral perfection, but mot can in the 
pow<r of pun truth . TTc thinks that it must always be assisted 
by some false paint and deception; wheiens wc all know that 
tho whole history of the woild, but still more that of,God'i» 
kingdom, is one long proof that the truth is strong mid inntuible 
in proportion a. * it is pure and nnadtdtuahd. The more 
unadorned it is, the more durable — though not always speedy 
- — a j e its eifeets, and every admixture of falsehood and fraud 
weakens it and threatens its life 1 But a view of the world 
which is so cm nipt as to deny this can mly be pitiul, not 
combated ! . . . 

And now, “what think }o of Christ” and what of His 
anti-miraculous biographe * * Perhaps some of my hearers 
may have thought the judgment passed on them (wdtich, how- 
ever, is one with that of the greatest critics) somewhat hard. 
Those who think so, I would merely ask one question : Do you 

* 4 * Truth noods no colour with his colour fix'd; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay; 

But best is best, if never inter mix'd. ” 

Sha&speare, Sonnet ei 
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know what accusation is brought by tho*o who deny tlie 
(iedhead of Cluist ag.mi4 us who confess and defend U. av, 
and against the whole Chun h ? In urine <f thr> dt trial ihty 
gradually acime its of oh ’airy, and of a loutiimous most 
aggravated offence against the iinjoh oi God, because we 
worship Jesus who 3> 1 more nun 'Jin \ nuise Christ llm»- 
self at least ot tanng woi *0 foi Ihs Chnnli thui Mohammed 
did for lus J 01 whuous the lattoi t night and u fouled m 
wilting the e\du ne Unity of the (*odlu id a» ih nlv that it 
is wclhm n h impossible hn his follow* m to hefome ulohhis, 
C’hnst 'sjioke so anltiguou'Jtf in many di <out**> about liis 
unique and supcihunnn ulntion to (Joel, tint His di nph * 
end ILs (lunch not oul> wue able, but woe alnio 1 10 m- 
p lied, to lall into dup ldohtiyi \Vli> did He not q»« ih 
moie tlenh in oidn to pin. hide ills it cul * Mojo thin 
this Bj the assertion that Clnist was not the ‘son oi G«d 
(in a supulmm m mst\ oui opponents (though tln> will not 
centess it aftnui tin* <hc smtimc pissed on Him, hu him of 
1 1 ispheuiy, was (lit pi-tc t \udicL t ui pronoun* ed » A V/m/y 
7 utt Hutia* aid mil (Lmutn uni sew linn /torn the auuwtun 
oj ?// t^ylunu/y and ju»)n tlu cliaujt oj idalutnj f 

This, then, without mincing tin mittn,isthe issue hi twi on 
ns and mu opponent-. Who uiu bo aiigr'v with us loi not 
allowing tins slm to be cast upon mu Lmd, upon the m>i dl\ 
host of His follow a , and u]>on ohm lus, 01 who (hide us 
lor rebutting swh 1 charge witli all our cneigj ? 11 nv 1 m 

picachers of toleiance he so dt\oid oi uudm standing <is to 
demand that we should grve the right hand of hllowslup to 
these opponents, and acknowledge* the justification oi tlu 11 
standpoint in the Christian ( himli, wlnKt tiny dfflaio the 
central truth uf our belief, u it has hithuto stood, to be a 
deception ? 

Here stand 4 our Lord Jesus Christ, and around Him II 
accusers, are “their witu s agieeth not togdlu 1 ’ m many 
points, ncithei in their fr, f a merit of the Go-»pch is JimImk 1 
records, nor in their ap * < hension of pasMgt* talon in r lj 
Let us now comprise in c lew sentmees what m 'ummon to 
them as a body, and compare it \ dh oui old nmlouim of 
belief in Chmfc You will then $e* at once the depth oi the 
Chasm which separatee 
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the chuucji. 

I believe in Jesus Christ. 

Tin* only begotten Sou of 
(bid 

Om lion! 

"Who wo* conmw 1 *! bv the 
Holy Ghost. 

Korn of the Virglu Maiy. 
under Pontius 

Kilate. 

Was crucified, dead, ami 
Inn led. 

Ift dese< nded into hi 11. 

The thud day Jfo ro*e again 
from the dead. 

He Abeeudcd into heaven 


And sitteth on the light 
hand ot God the Father 
Almighty. 

Fiom thence lie shall come 
to judge the qiui k and tlie 
dead. 


TIIE ANTI *M 111 ACUM8TS. 

I believe in Jesus, who allowed himself to be 
called Christ (or Messiah). 

The (illegitimate) son of Joseph the carpenter* 

Our broth* r, v. Ho himself was not quite free from 
sm and or or 

Who wjk ml in ally begotten and com eivcd. 

Korn ol Maiv, thu vifo (?). 

Who [Mini Iv on account of his resistance to the 
ruhp) stiff* ml undo Pontius Pilau. 

Was cm* lfn d, dead, and pioluldy 44 hastily in- 
toned in some dish on oui a bit* burying place " 

(') 

lb in until in death, and did not me again, but 
’ftiih only nit* iwaids bell* v» d t<» have done so 

"Whose body d*eiyt<l in the grave, whilst his 
spu it w as i used to heaven, it indeed there he 
such a thing u-i immoitalily an 1 ciirual bliss. 

< ? ) 


Wlio also spoke ot his second coming — whhli was 
cither visional v oi the julendt 1 impersonal!} 
— und of liis fudging the woild, which was 
undue seif exaltation. 


If nny one is suited by tltis non-miraculons Christ, we 
demand of lmn, with Strauss, that he should cease to spdak of 
Hun as the Redeemer.” If he is a clergyman, let him no 
longer lead pi aye is to Christ in the Church or at the grave, 
and let him be honourable and straightforward enough to give 
Ins new religion a new ntnne. He who no longer believes in 
Christ as the divine, sinless, and holy Redeemer, no t^vqer 
stands within the yale of Christianity, thouvh he may still hold 
on to a few tatters of Christian moral For the Christian 
religion is, and remains, nought else than the belief in the 
redemption accomplished by chzfct the Son of God. This doc- 
trinal foundation, which "as hud by Christ and His apostles, 
cannot bo given up by the Christian Church to all ages with- 
out giving up herself. In so saying, we lift up no stones 
against those who have thus radically broken with the belief 
of the Church; in matters of faith and conscience we abhor all 
measures of force as wrong and hurtful to the cause of Christ ; 
we would allow to every man the fullest freedom to investi- 
gate for himself, and decide freely for or against our old 
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Christian faith. Bnt if this decision fall out against it, we 
demand an open and honourable breach, and protest aloud 
against those who notwithstanding proclaim as Christianity — 
t ay, and even as a higher, purer form ot Christianity — that 
■which deals a death-blow at the heart of the Christian faith. 
And while, as a matter of course, wo do battle for this central 
. truth, we leel that we have a right to do so, not only because 
we have experienced the power of the truth in our own hearts, 
but also because of the scientific weakness and untenableness of 
our opponents' position. 

Looking back upon the way which we have gone, and 
passing by all details, we may comprehend the weak poiuts 
in the uuti-miraculons accounts of tho life of Christ under the 
following heads : — 

1. Their authors arc devoid of that, trite historical perception 
which does not make its own subjective axioms the criterion 
of what is historically possible, but which lets the records say 
what they do say, ami weighs their truth according to the 
historical effects which the events related in them have had 
and are still having. Instead of this, we find that both 
nationalism of every sort and Mythicism exhibit a boundless 
caprice in their treatment of the records ; the former in its expo- 
sition of them, the lutter in the way it cuts them down, ie. 
both in their elimination of the supernatural element. The 
standard of possibility which they apply to all that is contained 
in these records is their own unproved (and improvable be- 
cause false) presupposition that the miraculous is impossible. 
Whence their right to apply this standard ? Certainly not 
from Him who has said, “ My ways are not your ways,” bnt 
solely from their own good pleasure. And what else is this, 
if we examine it closely, than a tremendous presumption ? 
They alone, at least as regards theix anti-miraculous axioms, 
are absolutely free from error: whatever militates against those 
cannot have happened. History must be suited to their tastes, 
instead of their learning f rom history, and widening the narrow- 
ness of tlmr own ideas to suit the greatness of divine actions. 
■ Is this historical perception or presumption? Whoever 
- approaches the treatment of a difficult historical problem 
without a humble desire for instruction, will be sure to pro- 
. ' duce an abortion; above all, in the treatment of a subjed 
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which should imver be approached otherwise than with the 
ice] in^, “ Put ofl thy slmcs from off thy feet, for the place 
win icon thou kindest is hnlv ground.” 

2. Onr opponents do not crplntn triad most needs erpla notion, 
w tin <>rid< nrr of the Ohrid tan Church, with its wonderful 
historical <le\i loj, incut, its moral influence, the spiritual and 
temporal bloving-, which it has brought to nations and indi- 
vidual's Lot any impartial poison look at that very natural 
human demagogue of Schenk**! », or at that Galilean llabbi of 
Stiauss*, wlm finally is guilty of “undue self-exaltation,” or at 
that entluiM'Mt and deteiver ot Ih run's who is constantly 
Milking dc»pei in the mire and then let him *ay whether any 
ol theje diameters will a Afoul a «uHicmnfc explanation of such 
t m r kmc lung and mighty events ? No ' nael he the answer — 
none but the Christ of the Gospels, Cn onlv-b* g«»tleu Son of 
God, is gioat and might v enough torus to attach such results 
to HN lady jj'iine ! Tht run t.rtduirr of the Church 7 s in if» If 
the strong d proof for the troth of tht g>pd history. By ite 
fruits the truth may be known to this day. Error may pro pa ^ 
(jnlt itvffhid only f>r a tune. The undiminished — nay, the 
ever-increasing - pnuir ot the gospel after the lapse of 1800 
years, is proof enough that its contents are not legends and 
myths, but eternal truths. 

o. Tin v accounts do not cqdain to lift the Person of Ohrid, 
notwithstanding — or rather because of — its depression to the 
level of natural human development. The issue on this ques- 
tion. is simple. Here is a series of discourses and actions 
which the four Gospels attribute to Christ (even taking into 
account merely what is common to all, and mdxsputed). But 
no ordinary man can have said and done or pretended to 
do, these thing-;, without laying himself oj n to the reproach 
of arrogance, self-exultation, fau ticism, and fraud. Hence 
the anh-miraculists are ab^un^'v compelled to question 
Christ's siulcssness and freedom trorn eiror. Their merely 
human Christ no longer repiosents true, i.e. pure, humanity. 
IR-ru too, on the other hand, is the Christian Church, i<c. a 
world-wide series of wholesome moral influences which pro* 
cceded from this Person . llow can both these things he 
reconciled ? They are a complete enigma. For if Jesus acted 
and spoke as a deceiver, then the moral effects of His teaching* 
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are inconceivable. But since those effects are indubitably 
certain, it follows that Christ cannot have been a visionary or 
a deceiver, nor can lie have acted as such. But if He truly 
apoke and actually dul wlmf is i dated, then Ho was no more 
man, but the Son of God 

4. They do not <nn cj plain to us irhence the Christ imenjed 
forth m (he Gosjuh ori/jinutid. How came Galilean iishermeu 
to invent an ideal of moral and spiritual majesty such as has 
never been attained in history, polity, or philosophy, if it 
did not walk before them m peisou l All endeavours to 
explain this by means of myths and legends, latei inventions 
and exaggerations, accord neither with the character of that 
age, nor with the spirit and style of the Gospels, nor with tlio 
testimony of confessedly genuine Pauline epistle*, nor with 
the diameter of the primitive Christian (Jliuich, nor yet with 
the behtiMuur of its opponents. 

5. Not one of tlu ,s< act omits in the least uit is jh s tier nerds of 
the heart, which, above all, the gospel is assinedly intended to 
meet. lie who yearns after help and consolation, peace am! 
fieedoni, for a burdened conscience, an aching honit. or a lost- 
loss doubting spnit, cannot look for this liom a Jesus who 
has ceased to be the Saviour of the world 

G* linr if am of tin sc a< counts is based upon a false concep- 
tion of God, either deictic or pantheistic. Together with their 
negation of the nmat nlous, they deny the free, living, personal 
God and Creator. Their whole tendency is to do away with 
Christ as the great Witness for a supernatural woild, and to 
“ disable ” His testimony agmnst the modern naturalistic view.* 
In so doing they lose the Father as well as the Son , or mole 
Correctly, because they will not know the Father, th**y cannot 
know the Son 

However, we may learn something from all our opponents, 
even from these. Fundamentally false though their auti- 
miraculoub ^undpoint nuv be, yet they contain c< itam element* 
of truth, just a*s the ciu ^te systems of Deism and Panthei. m. 
Does not the applause nah whicli they w r eie received plotted 
partly from the fact that the Chur* h lias not, as yt t, eiven to 
the world an entirdy correct it, ^•senlation of tlm life of 
Christ ! True, here below the < hnrch w 11 mm fully see 
through the great divine mystery of IIu Pi Hon; w! it the 
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apostles did not succeed in will scarcely be accomplished by 
men of our own day. A perfect representation of Christ can 
only be expected by one who does not believe that we know 
in pint Nevertheless, since these late disputes, certain 
theologians have tally pointed out that the Church has pro- 
ceeded m too om-wltd and doyma'u a manner in her delinea- 
tions of the Person oi Clmst 1 It cannot be domed that there 
is a consul ' 1 able gull between tin* poitrait of Christ in the 
Compels and that of our dogmatu wutings In the latter we 
niton miss the li\ int; histone .d leality ot the Savmm. What 
with the gioal stress laid on the two bep.ii ate factors, ITis 
humanity and Ills dmiut\, we have lost the In ,\q umta of 
tin Pn f oti, the human and Instone'll element m < ’bust , Hw 
h umiuj obedience in conduit and 1m* silt miunderto Hw 
latlui s will has been Dt ;h < f'Ml as ngauot Hu ihvim natme 
At Ibis point of Jm doitnn.il deulopmcnt the rhai'h h,u 
still much to learn with legard to the gnat Clnutolu 'uvl 
pioblem of the present d»\, - a piobhm so great and diHicult 
that it will ne\er be moie than appiovirn it <J> solved. Yet 
we shall ( oiulautl> uppmuli towards it*- limit solution, if only 
wo do not I meet, on the one hand, tint the genuinely human 
dots not stand m absolute antithesis to the divine, but is 
Ultimately rclatid to it, whoioas, on the other hand, m a "rare 
dogonoiated through sin, tins tiue humanity cannot be fully 
brought out except by a fiesli engrafting of the divine. The 
hue, the pnfectly beautiful, humanity of Clmst ns so far lioiu 
being imnihilutul by His divinity, that it is only the latter 
winch completes and guaiantees the former.* 

Let us tluioforc beware of sacrificing the r\vino nature ot 
Christ to Jim humanity, and of removing tl * aumbhng-block 
of His God-manhood at the expense of His supernatural glory. 
Tins dangerous extreme will b»st bo avoided by constantly 
ilJowing the period t>uilc*sm , th** unique moral dignity of 
C’luist, to work upon our hearts and consciences In view of 
tins Ihe moio earnestly a man feels lus sin, the more deeply 
v ill he be convinced that the divine Sonvhip of Christ for 
tnnscends all natuial humanity. And finally, let us cast 

1 Oi 1 .ii tin rilt, » hi <nip ]>f> 11 tf vs 

* W thi pf in%lh r WmuiI 1 linnuuMr of Clmst, combined with His no 
i U In uul}, m tho Uo*r I ol St John. 
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into the sc&te the fact that this same divine Christ of the 
Gospels at this day is still approving Himself fco the souls of 
men as the One who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption, This* we know 
in our inmost hearts, is no delusion of fable or fancy ; and 
this drives us io the conclusion, that the historical portrait 
given by the evangelists of Mio Son of God is safe against all 
attacks, 

Jesus Christ is not only, as many at the present day would 
have it, a groat QwstUm; He is far rather the JJiram Answer 
to all human questions and complaints, ii wo look at Him 
merely as a Question, Ho becomes more and more unintel- 
ligible. Let us rather strive to understand Him as the 
Answer to that most vital question ol our hearts : Who shall 
save me from sin and death 1 ■ Then shall we soon loam to 
believe and confess, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God)" 



SEVENTH LECTURE. 


MODERN DENIALS OK T1IE RES EUR FACTION OF CHRIST. 

T HE discussion of this question is, as it were, the final 
test of all that has gone before. What 1 have hitherto 
been seeking to establish was the belief in the supernatural, 
in the miraculous power of the living God as manifested in 
Jfis being and His revelations, and (‘specially m the history of 
II is Son upon earth. All these miracles culminate iu the 
lesiurection of OlnisL If this ho established as true, then all 
else stands firm ; if it be it legend, then little more can be 
saved. Therefore the investigation of this fact is peculiarly 
adapted to serve as a test ior the results which we have 
hitherto attained. For the dogma of the resurrection is the 
proof oj all of her dogmas, flu foundation of our Christian life 
and ho\n, tht soul of the entire a postal ic jm aching, the corner- 
stone on ivh tch the Christian tihnrihx&bndt 

We will first make ourselves acquainted with the views 
and statements of our anti-miraculous opponents ; after this 
wo shall proceed to investigate the historical testimonies— 
especially that of Paul — and the arguments of those who 
reject them ; and finally , we shall inquire whether the denials 
of the resurrection are not contradicted by certain indubit- 
able facts and circumstances. 


t — ANTI-MIRACtfLOT T s THEORIES. 

Not a few among those wl *> deny the bodily resurrection of 
Christ seek to diminish the importance of the question by re- 
presenting it as non-essential to our faith, and “ the corporeal 
element” as of no special significance. What matter, they 
say, 'whether His body again issued from the grave, if only 
the Spirit of Christ continue to work in those who are His ? 
* The risen Une is the exalted and glorified Christ, the Ji0f4 

41 * 
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who is the Spirit; He who lives in His Church,** 1 Thus wo 
find many surreptitiously changing the resurrection of ChristW 
hody into something quite' different, whilst outwardly keeping 
up a show of adherence to the letter of this Article, by 
preaching and speaking of a "spiritual resurrection aud glori- 
fication.” This miserably confuses the whole issue. Who- 
ever denies a bodily resurrection should be honest enough no 
longer to speak of resurrection at all* Hcmrrcclum does not 
refer to the. ynrit, the continued existence of which Scripture 
takes as a matter of course, but only to the hody, and its irnnny 
forth alive, from the grave. Only that can rise again which 
lias before been laid down in the grave, and that is only 
the body, not the spirit. Let us then have done with these 
ambiguities. 

But according to Scripture, the hody of Christ was a sin- 
less both', broken only for the sins of the world, lienee His 
death was freely undertaken (John x. IS) by One who, as the 
Son of God, possessed life in Himself, and lmd received from 
His Father power to lay down His life and to take it again 
(John v. 26, ii. 19, x. 17 ff). The question therefore is, 
whether by the raising up of this His body, Christ really was 
" declared to he the Son of God ” (Rom. i. 4), and His most, 
important self-testimonies confirmed or not; whether He was 
indeed “crowned with glory and honour" (Heb. ii. 9), or 
whether, forsaken of God, lie merely died on the cross ? Wo 
must decide whether His death was accepted by God as an 
atoniny death for us or not ; or, in other words, whether the. 
werrk of redemption was indeed accomplished. On the resurrec- 
tion of Christ depends our hope that this work will be fully 
accomplished in each of us, first inwardly, but at length out- 
wardly too, when the last enemy is destroyed in the general 
resurrection (Horn. vi. 8 ; 1 Cor, xv. 2), This shows the 
importance of the question under consideration. A birth 
divine and human; a perfectly sinless obedience;; a world- 
redeeming death and passion; a resurrection by which death 
W as ov&come ; followed by exaltation at the right hand or 

1 Schenkel, CktraJtierbUd Jem, p. 233 . , 

* Thus, Vitoftlin conf<*#st% 44 It would bf more correct, iintcfol of alurw# 
speaking of the resurrection ol Chifet, to mention only lii* continu'd . exmUuic c 
iaiQog.it tta 1 ’ (Die Ge&ckkhte Je&u, p. 111). 
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the Father and the mission of the Spirit, — all these things 
ofo firmly connected parts of one and the same work of 
demption. Take but one link out of this chain, and the 
whole falls to pieces. The resurrection is the beginning of 
Christ's exaltation, and therefore the most important aud in- 
dispensable link which connects His temporal work on earth 
with Rib eternal work in heaven. It is necessary, no less for 
the perfection of the person than for the completion of the 
work of the God-man ; it i*t no less the source of our living 
faith than the firm foundation for our hope of coining glory 
and pei lection. 

It is only if we take our stand on this fundamental view 
that we can understand the apostle when he sijs: “If Christ 
1)0 not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is ah > 
vain ; ... ye ate jet in your sins : then they also which aie 
fallen asleep m Christ aie perished” (1 ('or xv. 14-18,. If 
any one attaches weight to t his testimony of St. Paul, he 
ought not to deny that the resurrection oi Clinri must lemum 
the Shibboleth of our Christian faith, an it was from the 
beginning the centre of tin apostolic pi< aelung (Acts i 22 > 
ii. ;U 11). IIow can Schenkel, in contradiction to sucli a 
testimony, maintain that “ the Apoatle Paul himself pionoumed 
a faith which i»^ts only on the outward fact of a bodily re- 
surrection of Christ to be entirely worthless ”? 1 What does 
St Paul — in our ease as in that of our Lord —mean when h« 
speaks of re-mireetion, if not a bodily rising again ? In the 
parage cited (vers, dd-54) lie constantly mentions the re»ur- 
ioclion-/W<y: ” How are the dead raised up ? and with what 
body do they come ? . . . This, corrupt ib! must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on i mortality.” Against 
whom is JSt Paul writing in this entire chapter, il not against 
the doubters of a bodily vo^ivu ction ? And w r e are told that 
he pronounced the faith *n this outwaid fact to be ontirely 
worthless: he who makes the truth of his preaching, the 

* Charnktetlihi p. 223 To support this, Srhenkel appeals 2 Cotr. 
v. lt»„ “ Though we have known Clinst ttjlfer the jet now henceforth know 
we Hun no more ;** but this passage does not in tht* len>t confirm his view. Kof 
St T ml only means that lie no longer lays any value having known Christ 

uter the i.e. outwardly as a natural man, since he has now become 

«<• piain ted viO\ Him a* the usen and glorified One. The meaning or import- 
one* of the icsiuiecUofcbody is not touched upon at alL 
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certainty of our faith, our redemption from sin, and out hope 
of life, dependent on this fact ! It is impossible to speak more 
distinctly than St, Paul does here. But nothing is clear to 
those who are determined to doubt and cavil Moreover, 
unbelief has an interest, for reasons which are easy to dis- 
cover, in not acknowledging any one article of our faith as 
fundamental importance for the whole. For then it is all tho 
easier to shake and undermine one after another. Hence the 
numerous attempts to diminish the importance of the resurrec- 
tion, or to transfer it from the corporeal into the spiritual 
region, and by these means to make this article of faith some- 
what more palatable to tho miracle -fearing minds of our age. 

This tendency to ignore the importance of the body pro- 
ceeds from a general lack of insight into the scriptural 
philosophy of nature and of spirit. Those who do so are 
entirely wantivy in any profound apprehension of the proem of 
sal nation , bv which, according to Scripture, f Sort is carrying 
on the world towards its consummation. Tins process must 
extend to the corporeal world us well as to tho spiritual For 
the victory of divine love over all the powers of sin and death 
would not he complete if the body of man were not once to be 
released from the bonds of death, and raised into that glorious 
condition for which God has originally destined it. Like all 
other terrestrial bodies, it is intended one day to be entirely 
penetrated by the spnit, to be translated into tho glorious 
liberty of the children of God, and thus to be transformed in 
light inwardly and outwardly (Bom. viii, 21-23 ; Phil iii. 21 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 10, etc). And how otherwise could this world- 
renewing process be begun than by the resurrection and trans- 
formation of that one Body over which death had no po\vr*r — - 
the sinless body of Christ the second Adam, in whom all are 
to be made aljve (1 Cor. xv. 22 ot ss.) ? In II is resumption 
"the consummation of the world is anticipated.” As in tho 
liether world Christ broke the bonds of spiritual death, so in 
His resurrection He deM-oyed the organic power of death in 
the earthly creation, anc impregnated it (as an orgihism — 
lienee the dead bodies of the saiids appear in Matt xxvii. 
52 and 53) with new and divine w.&l forte* : just as in the 
heart the life-blood is prepared afresh, and from it flows forth 
all the limbs. The resurrection power coining burn Christ, 
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through the medium of His word and sacraments, tends mainly 
to the sanctification and renewing of the sinner (Iiom. v. 10 j 
Kph. ii. 5, G ; 1 Pet i 3) ; ami thus interpenetrates, first, the 
spiritual nature of man, planting within those who are regene- 
rate a germ ior the resurrection of the hody (Pom. viii. 11). 
Then tlie spiritual life of Christ breaks forth into a manifesta- 
tion in the viable world, by revivifying the bodies of those 
who are sanctified (in the first resurrection, 1 Cor. xv, 23; 
John v. 25-29 ; Ilcv. xx. 5, G). In the succeeding general 
resnri action — an act of Christ's power which extends to the 
v hole oi the corporeal world, and introduces the great mundane 
catastrophe (I lev. xx. 11-13) — as well as in the formation 
of a new heaven and a new earth, this grand and gradually 
progressive process of the worlds renewal lues its fitting con- 
summation. It is Cod's will that His glory should dwell in 
His whole creation, that He may be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 23, 
bYv. xxi. 3 et ss). In this respect we must indorse the senti- 
ment of Oetmgcr, that “ corpus inly is the end of Cod’s ways” 

This profound connection between the resurrection of Christ 
and the renewal of the whole world, is overlooked by our 
opponents in a spirit that is as un biblical as it is unphilo- 
sopbinl. They have no comprehension for that great piomise, 
u J>ehuld, I make all thirty* new " (Kev. xxr. Uj, nor yet for the 
holy necessity of its fulfilment. 

All the more are \vc ready to acknowledge the just percep- 
tion ol Strauss (wlio in this respect sees further than lveim l ) 

1 Ihr gwhiehtfieke Christua, third edition, p. 104. We say tins at the risk 
of Kt un's el lvsing us ainoni/d “the zealots of tlie letter," as ha has done with 
Under (p. lSf>) on account of his instructive book. The Actuality of Christ's 
Ittsurrcctum and tls Gpj»ment$. Keim is of oph .on that “ we cannot — as 
SchltMiunai her fang since proved —bind down th t viutian fuitli to an isolated 
histoncal at count, related with so many coutr ib'Uom, and of so difficult and 
variable interpretation." Against tl . , we would remark, that we do not consider 
the resurrection of Clu fat to be a tm.*re “account," but also the intrinsically 
necessary conclusion of all th a a ad gone before, and the starting-point of all 
that fallow ml in the work of redemption. Nor is this “an isolated account 
related with many contradictions," but rather one which is vouched for by many 
witnesses, and «» the main unanimously testified ; an account which,*' like every 
miracle, is historically difficult to explain, but by no means, according to the 
pUm meaning of the Word*, “ of variable interpretation," The appeal to 
S’hleienn.uher, who, in respect of the resurrection, unact ountably maintained 
that most unfortunate theory of apparent death (ride below), is by no means 
happy. In this case Sohlmenuacher only showed “ that one cannot remain on 
his standpoint " 
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in assigning to the insurrection its full importance ; calling 
M as he docs, “the centre of the centre, the real heart of* 

* Christianity as it has been until now,” and saying that, 11 as 
regards the resurrection of Christ, it can scarcely ho doubted 
that with it the truth of Christianity stands or falls. Does 
not the Apostle Paul say, f If Christ ho not risen, then is 
our preaching vain/ etc. ? (1 Cor. xv. I t 1 T.j This apostolic 
saying cannot he explained nwav” 1 Indeed, Strauss acknow- 
ledges that tlii^ question is the real fr\t of kin standpoint: 
w We here stand on the derisive spot where, in face of the 
records which tell of the miraculous resurrection of Christ, 
w<? must either confess the insufficiency of all natural historical 
explanations of the life of Christ, i.e. give up our entire under- 
taking; or we must pledge ourselves to explain the purport of 
those records, viz the belief in the resurrection <d Christ, with- 
out having recourse to a corresponding miraculous fuel”* 
Most true. Tins is the point at which it must he. decided, 
more palpably than any where else, who is in the right, Strauss 
or the Church, the anti-mimculists or the miracle- believers. 

Strauss has shown greater keenness of perception in this 
matter even than Ilnur, who, strange to say, seems to think 
that lie can evade this fundamental question. He expresses 
himself in a strangely ambiguous manner. ,r Whut tlm 
resurrection per se is, it does not lie within the bounds of 
historical research to determine/’ 8 Our research has only to 
bear in mind that, for the fa fief of (he dfariplcs, the resurrection 
qf Christ was incontestably certain. “ No analysis can pene- 
trate into the inward spiritual process in the disciples con- 
sciousness by which their unbeliaf at the death of Christ 
afterwards changed into a belief in His resurrection. . . . For 
the disciples the resurrection was as real us any historical fact 
—-whatever may have been the medium of this pmv.uit.sion/’ 
In this way Baur quickly passes by the chief question, how 
this new belief can have originated in the disciples. The 
resurrection is supposed u> be $ie declaration of a firm belief, 
that tile person of Christ, had not only not perished, but by 
death was raised to its absolute importance — expressed in the 

* form of an external event 

,, 1 Die Hattfcn utul die Ganzen , pp. 125-127. 2 Lebm Jeeu, p. £38* 

\ * Da» VhrUUnthum der eretca drei Jahrhunderle , p. 3?. 
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Thus wo see that Tkmr rests tlie whole development of 
the Christian Church, not on the objective fact of Christ'** 
resurrection, but on the subjective belief of His disciples in 
it; not on Christ Himself, but on His disciples; not on a 
divine act, but ou a certain inexplicable condition of human 
rouse iomness. Instead of the lact, we, have a fiction, ie. the 
mere conception of a fact, which may or may not have a 
real objective foundation. Well iniidit Strong blame this 
ambiguity. “ Baur” siu.s lie, " at least verbally, evaded the 
burning question. For (us wonb <ound as if it were impossible 
to ascertain historically, nor wen* oven a matter of historical 
research, whether the resurrection of Christ was an outward 
(natural or miraculous) event, or whether it only took place 
in the belief of the diseipl»*s But assiuedly Baur had settled 
in his own mind that it- ax as by no means the former, i.e, an 
outward occurrence <>f any sort, and therefore, lie must neces- 
sarily conclude, that it was the latter, u.c a more, idea ” (uhi 
su]K p. 2»S8). And, indeed, we are strangely impressed, but 
not at all convinced, by tin*, way in which this historian; — who 
examines every portion of Church history with such exactitude, 
mid asks not merely what was believed to have occurred, but * 
what really happened,- -instead of examining into the reality 
of this fact to which all the apostles appeal, and on which, the 
Christian Church is founded, simply contents himself with 
knowing that it was believed in ! This can only be done by 
an idealistic philosopher, to whom history in general is notlang 
but a process of consciousness. 

Before this JBaur had remarked : €t Between the death of 
Christ and his resurrection there lies so tin- k and impenetrable 
a darkness, that after the connection ha* iwou so violently torn 
and so wonderfully restored, we seem to be placed on a new 
theatre of history/ 7 This is perfectly true : the resurrection 
of Christ turned over a u,w Kaf in the history of the world, 
and prepared! a new soil for its development. But does u a 
new theatre of history " originate from a mere idea ? Would 
not the formation of this divine idea, this belief, " from* which i 
depends the entire weight of a movement so world-wide as tha$ 
of Christianity, without the corresponding fact, be a miracle 
as great and far greater ” than the resurrection itself ? 
such a theory assuredly we may say : “ In anv case it dowf*- 
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not help us to attain to a hhtoueal and philosophical com- 
prehension of Chnstnuuu 1 According to Houptino, the 
apostles founded the tlrnnh on a tint Here we have a 
iouodalion-btone Lair lounds it on a bmuh m the historical 
connection wind is* c iu lojw d m enigmatic daikutss, if upon 
a gap No vnnilir tin a, that lib hi -c omul construction ot 

the budding is hull, w 

Man\ oth u liuvwvei, hue in tin most unions w ays 
endciuumd jn itiul\ to n \\ how tins hduf could anse in 
the uistipks m a iiftm 1 mmim On the one liuid, the 
leal t \ ot Uiiist *> *h 7 w is <knnd, and minced to a mote 
tjann, s> ihd tie j< in m. turn would be the paJetllv imtmnl 
u ot m m i n } t si non On the otlu l hmd, the uahtv of 
out S Moils (h it ]i w is < nh sm d, hit tin ts*m<((Lon as an 
outmo C Im * at tih d iinl the oi \ ^ n ot 1 he b< lief in it uttubuted 
to n wns < pi i t i i h\ the dm jph 

'ill** ionm t oi il » lupolht -es, that of appro* nt rhnth , wan 
employ < l bv the (M L * ' m 1 /, ami rnoio iuently b\ 
S llrunni hit tn In / Lh < / f iff We might lumtid Uu 
upholders ot iln tin »n of tin blood and watei whnh tlowed 
iioni oui I s u j c*i it ]>tml lh lloinui, we will ht tin* 
] hysiologi-ds di |»u f ( wlntini tb ^mj»tom is a sine test ol 
dtatluoT not Hi 1 is is i nitanntcd in tin fust plau by 
thf uvantirDtrs i< of /S utftvu in all its fKnts, uhu/t in a 
humh td npu >fdf* flu (hath of Chi i / ay ual We Me 

this throughout tin Old hstanunt, iiom tin piomisud coining 
of the Sei pent's 1) (i >\ci, whoso hul bo.ll he bruised ((bn 
ni 15), down to such piijiiM.f as tlnse “'iJiou hast brought 
me into the dust of ch itli (IS x\u 1 o) , “ He was cut of! out 
ot the land of the living (ha *hn ft), “ They shall look 
upon me whom they hue j> u d ' (Zfdi mi 10 -And t«n 
more cleatly cun do we blc it thtoiyhoul I he X< w 'JeMa- 
ment, — in oui Lord’s nuni'ious pi edict ions of lb > own rede* m- 
ing death (V* at xu 2 J , xx 28, etc), — in the txict ch < up- 
turns of His d*ath by all f *ur evangelists, according to whom 
He recflly died, or In* S' d out His spint ftfiWf-iw,, and 
430 mmended it into the h, nds of His Father (Matt xwn 50 , 
Mark xv. 37; Luke xxiu. 46; J«»hn xix 30, 33 - an tho 
apostoJic testimonies of St Pekr md St Pud 1 oth m the 
* 1 Laaderer, Woi U dtr & innet vny a i Jt C v in*ui t }p 71. 
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Arts fii. 21 22 , x. 20 , xiiL 28-20, 34 et ss., et c) and in 
the Epistles (Iiorn. v. G ~10 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 1 Pet. iiL 18,$ 
<*t< in the Uq \ elation of St John, where “ the First-begotten, 
of the dead” testifies of Himself, “ / . . . mu s that}, and 
1 m * hohI I am alive lor evermoie, and have the hoys of hell and 
of death ” (i. f>, ] 8 , ii 8 ) Ag.un, this theory is contradicted 
by 1 lie divim and human nete^ily of Ohu^r’s death as the 
ground of om ncout that ton n.tli (lod How <ouIdthis death, 
foreshadowed by all the -vicnnce^ of the Old Testament, be 
imagined as a wnfiaat (hath, if Ohnst did not actually uptw? 
And oiue nmn*. this theon l rout radiat'd by the parallel, 
though euntrudistincuve, uliitum m whnli the death of OhrEfc 
is placed to His ieMirre* turn : a* uKo by tin* way in which 
our translation fioui the ( ondition nt duith into new life is 
connected with the i» mreetuui of (Um^t a*- it> pattern and 
pmjciplo (l?om i\ 2 J, 2o, vi 3 ct ss., \in 10 et 5 s , xiv. 9; 

J ('or. w :i et ss ; 2 ('or. v. 14 et ss, etc" 

lint apart from -ill the>»e considerations, theie is one simple 
question which entirely upsets this contrivance ol the rational- 
ists. How ioifJd the pit i fill* appcamrwr of om who trtu* just 
lean'* rtnfj J rom d"td!t/ won mis 7 nt to \ nth a sudden find 

<nthusHfstto htivf in tin n^wn-itian of dmfh\ conqueror? 
Strauss has dealt a deadly blow to nationalism by pointing 
Ibis out in bis trenchant way . 1 “One who had thus crept 
forth half dead from the grave, and crawled about a sickly 
pul lent, who had need of medical and surgical assistance, of 
muring and strengthening, but who notwithstanding finally 
succumbed to his sufferings, could never have given the 
disciples the impiesuon that he was tie' < on qu or or < er the 
grave and death, and the pnnee of life such a recovery could 
only have weakened, or at Iwst givei a pathetic tinge to the 
imprtwion which lie had made upon them hy his life and 
death ; but it cannot p' ibh have changed their sorrow into 
ecstasy, and raised their reverence into worship.” Schleier* 
rancher defends las strange view by the argument that real 
death had never been known to take place without decompose 
tion supervening ; as if the shedding of Christ’s blood and 
His death were not adequate for our redemption without 
ensuing corruption, the absence of which is sufficiently 
1 Lcfxn Jtsu , gj. 298. ^ 
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^ aecwntod for by the epithet “Thy Holy One” ill TV xvi. 10 
$Attd Acts ii. 31. Sehleiermacher s supposition, that Jesus 
Afterwards lived for a time with the disciples, and then retired 
into entire solitude for his second death, will scarcely obtain 
fresh acceptation for this exploded hypothesis , for even then 
the apparent death would be followed by the infinite dis- 
enchantment of real decease. 1 Hence the modern opponents of 
the resurrection have not ventured to m ur to this hypothesis, 
according to which Clod inwltt htnv, fumidni If is kingdom on a 
m im< m'ier stand intj? — and the words of our old creed arc still 
valid, “who was crucified, • had, and buried/' 

At present, the second of the theories which wo have 
mentioned is in vogue among our opponents ; ?>. they suppose 
the belief in the resurrection to have a riant from cisivns. 
This is the distinctly expressed theory of Strauss and Honan ; 
while with Sehcnkel, who as usual stops half nay, it is difficult 
to say what theory he really adopts. It would he scarce 
worth while to follow out the various modifications of his 
views, were it not that from him wo learn an instructive 
lesson as to how the opponents of the biblical doctrine turn 
and twist and cover their movements with a cloud of phrases, 
in order, on the ono hand, to remove the miraculous, and cm 
the other, to escape tire reproach of radical unbelief. 

Sohonkel rejects the miraculous revivification of our Lord’s 
earthly body ; he reject** the supposition of apparent death ; ay, 
he even rejects the “visionary hypothesis” In chap. xxix. of 
lus Sketch of Christ's ChararD r (under the ambiguous heading, 
11 The Glorification”) he considers three facts to be indubitable : 
first, “that in the early morning of tho first day of the week 
which followed the crucifixion, the grave of Jesus was found 
empty;” second, “that the applies and other members of tho 
apostolic community were convinced that they had seen Jesus 
since his crucifixion ami last, “ that the appearances of (Tirist 
which the Gospels relate as taking place after lus death were 
essentially of the same character as that which tho Apostle 
Paul Experienced otn Ins way to Damascus " (p. And 

Sfo Paul himself, in Gal L 16, designates “his visum mainly 

1 Vide Bchl«i< j .macher, Is ben Sum, pp. 443 et »*?., nn«l 500 <t Aguinrt 
this theory, cf. K>im, ubi mp. pp, 132 et ms. 

'f * Cf- also Kuhnis, Die Aitfentehuny Jesit nh ycschichthdtt Thateacke* 
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as an iinwml revelation of Christ" “ The risen One is, there* 
foie, the gloiificd and transfigured Christ, the Lord who is the 
Spint" (p. 232;. 

Tlie two hn»fc of these facts are universally acknowledged 
]hit the third is no “ fact/* it is merely a conjecture, which 
leaves it an entirely open question whether that appearance 
ot Christ near Damascus was merely an inward revelation 
or an outward and objective one as well, ami whether Gal. h 
10 a sufficient prod for the fonutr of these suppositions; 
indeed, whether this occuricnce leally does at all belong to 
the same category as the appearances of the risen Christ in the 
Gospels. This question will come befbie us presently; mean- 
while w a mainly inward manifestation" is of no use as we 
must postulate ntlur an e vicinal or an internal event. 

If, however, lie denies the bodily resun ection of Christ, and 
pronounces that which the Bible maintain* to bo of supreme 
importance to be utterly worthless, how does Schenkol explain 
the belief in the resun ection ? lie sajs that the Church at 
Jerusalem legarded the tact, that the grave of Jesus was found 
empty, as a miiaile oLdhine omnipotence, and supposed that* 

“ it had taken place by the help of angels Hence the first 
tradition of an angelic appearance, which was supported by 
the utterances of deeply-excited women" (p. 231). Thq feel- 
ings of love, of hope, and of trust were again awakened. 

“ Here, too, women led the way. They believed that in the 
place where Christ's body had lain they had seen celestial 
beings. This was followed by ecstatic conditions, the conse- 
quence ot deeply shaken feminine soul-life" (p. 226). It 
seems strange alter this that Schcnkel should reject Benias 
supposition of morbid hallucinations. Bu* wliat really hop* 
pened ? Did Christ in any way again a* t roach His people ? 
We arc merely told that " his appeamnees were so many 
manifestations of his likened, Mhich till then had been so 
much obscured in tbe heai u of those who believed in him. 
He proved himself in them to be the ever-living One" 
(p. 233). 

Apparently Schcnkel feels that indefinite phrases such as ” 
these are mere evasions, and not explanations of the matter ha 
question. For in another place 1 he endeavours to giv$ ns 
1 AUytmeine Kirchtichc Zt UaJirKt, IS 65, No. 5, pl>. 239-S84. 
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more precise information. Here he tolls tts that the appear- 
ances of the risen Christ wero “ real manifestations of his 
personality, which had issued forth from death living and 
glorified/* This sounds almost orthodox, only that the more 
indefinite expression “ personality" is substituted tor “ body/’ 
For, he continues, the corpse remained in the grave, or was 
removed from it in a manner which we cannot now determine; 
only the spirit issued forth alive (just us if the spirit had ever 
been laid in the grave !) and surrounded itself with some fresh 
body, “ because the life of the human personality absolutely 
needs some (outward) organ for its manifestation/* Was it, 
then, a kind ol spiritual apparition through the medium of this 
new organ/* and in any case without the old body ? No, if 
was not this, but a " real though mysterious self-revelation ot 
Christ’s personality which had come forth from death living and 
imperishable/' and which was of such a nature “ that the dis- 
ciples received the impression of having actually seen Jesus/' 
Instead of an explanation, a fresh enigma is here presented to 
us. Who can extract any clear idea from this cloud of words, 
which seems to affirm everything, and yet is intended to deny 
everything ? If the body of Christ remained dead, then it is 
a glaring abuse of biblical language, ay, verbal "forgery" 
(Strauss), still to speak of Him as “ risen from the dead." 

Here we are met by Schenkel with a strange objection: 
“ If Christ had returned among men after his crucifixion in 
the same earthly and corporeal form as before , 1 why did he 
not show himself to his Jewish judges and to the lloman 
procurator? Why did he not appear in the streets of Jerusalem 
before the people who had been so basely deceived as to his 
person? Why did he not by liis mere appearance inspire 
courage in his frightened followers everywhere, and utterly 
defeat his toaliguant enemies ?” a Why ? Because God’s ways 
are far more wise and holy than our short-sightedness would 
expect Why did our Lord always refuse to give a sign from 
heaven? Why did He not at the very beginning hold an 
: audible*conversation With His Father up to heaven, in order 

V 1 This is nowhere maintained in the Scripts: oh ; for, according to thorn, the 
resurrection was the beginning of the tninafon/ 'i- iou of Hia earthly body, which 
traualortnfttion was completed at His ascension. 

■ * V haraktcrbild Jew, p. 283. 
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publicly and irrefutably to prove His divine mission, to atop 
the mouths of all doubters and adversaries, and make it easy 
foi every one to believe in Him ? Why did He not come 
down from the cross to prove His divine Ronship ? Had it 
been told us that Christ did, as Schonkcl would have had Him, 
truth? a public show oj Hi mwlf before His enemies, then we 
should have great reason to doubt the veracity oi the records 
winch contained such a statement. Foi tins vi mild he entirely 
out of keeping with all His other miracles, as well as with His 
chiuaetei and work. That He did noi do so, speaks for the 
cu'ihhiUty m His reappearance. Miracles may facilitate faith, 
but must never compel it. This objection of R< honkers entirely 
iguoroc the moral chaiactei of true faith, which must depend 
u])on a man’s free decision. Would Christ’s kingdom any 
Linger be a kingdom ol faith, if it were founded upon the fact 
that the risen Saviour hid been seen and touched by all — 
upon a miracle which lnd become & public gazing-^fcnk! And 
did Jerusalem still descive this ? llad not the people, when 
demanding the ciucifixum of J# 3 us, passed sentence of death 
upon themselves? After Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, the 
respite oi grace for Israel had hurried to its elo-e. With His 
crucifixion, Isiael, as a nation, w^as condemned to death. Only 
individuals could .still be saved And Sdionkel would demand 
a further respite for the most hardened enemies of Christ; 
nay, even a compulsion to believe ! No, hencetoith the risen 
Smour could only appear, ‘‘not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before ot God ” (Acts x. 41), as a rewaid for 
their measure of faith in still following Him even when shame- 
fully put to death. Henceforth it was o; lamed by “ th<* fool- 
ishness of God," which is “ wiser tb i men," that " by the 
foolishness of preaching they that hut re 1 * should be saved; 
and now Israel and the whole world, with all their wise men 
and scribes, had to ler u from the poor fishermen to whom 
the manifestations of this wondrous divine victory over death 
had been vouchsafed. 

But though Schenkel may not be a strict upholder of the 
* visionary theory," Renan openly professes his adherence to 
it. We have already seen that he regards Mary Magdalene 
as the creative authoress of the resurrection belief. For aft 
explanation of “ the strange rumours which spread amongst 
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the disciples in consequence of the grave being found empty/’ 
we are refen e A to lus work on tlio Apostles, This has since 
then appeared, and in the first chapter we are told os follows ; — 

"Though Jesus often spoke of resurrection and ft new life, 
"yot he never distinctly said that he should rise again in this 
flesh/’ — just as if His repeated announcements that the Son of 
man should be killed and rise again the thinl day could have 
been understood by His disciples in any other sense than that 
of a bodily resurrection from the grave (of. Matt \il 40, xvii. 
9, 23, xx. 19, xxvi, 32, Mark vui 31, i.\ 9, 10, 31, x. 34, 
Luke ix. 22, x\ixi 33). All tho passages which contradict 
Kenan's notion are disposed of by the remark, that " after a 
certain time had elapsed, much importance was attached to 
Christ’s predating his resurrection.” This is the old critical 
artifice, to icject as spurious that portion of the records which 
contradicts one’s presuppositions. Christ must be told what 
He may and what lie may not have spoken. 

Further on Ilenau cannot help contesting that " several of 
the Muster’s words mitj/U be* understood in the sense of lus 
again issuing from the grave/' lie then describes to us tho 
state of mind in which a belief in the resurrection might arise 
“ Enoch and Elijah had not tasted death The belief began to 
gam ground that even the palriaichs and other Old Testament 
worthies of the first rank lud not really died, and that theii 
bodies were alive in their giaves at Hebron.” How docs 
Henan know tins ? It is simply a piece of his lively Oriental 
imagination winch plays such an important part in liis Vtt d? 
Jesus. lu Actsii. 29, Peter says of David, " He is both dead 
and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day , ” and 
he mentions this as a well-known fact, doubted by no one 
Nor can Kenan adduce a single authority for this wild asaci- 
tion. But b*t us hear him further. " The same thing must 
happen to Jesus as has happened to all men (0 who hid 
riveted the attention of their contemporaries. The vorid, 
accustomed to invest them with superhuman powers, cannot 
believe that they have Miocumbcd to the haid law of death 
Heroes do not die. ThU honoured Master had lived too pro- 
foundly amongst his followers for thorn not to maintain after 
his death that he would always live The day after his burin) 
W&s fall of such thoughts as these. The women, especially 
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m spirit, overwhelmed him with their temlerest caresses (hnty 
hear the Parisian l ). Their thoughts cannot for a moment for- 
sake this beloved friend . surely the angels must be sunnuttd- 
ing him, and veiling their countenances with his grave-clothes.^ 
The little company of Chmtians on that day accom- 
plished the tine miracle, they laised up Jesus tn thrir heart * 
by the mighty love winch they boie to him Th®\ resolved 
that J( mis should not die The love ot these passionately- 
moved souls was indeed stronger than death ” 

Ac cm ding to the unanimous testimony of all the records, 
the leports ot manifestations oi Christ’s resmiertion profoundly 
s faith (l both the women and the disciples, and so suddenly 
hr ole in upon their sorrouiul hooding, that at first they looxdri 
not behne them (Maik \w 11, 13 et ss , Luke xxiv 22 «t 
>s) Accoidmg to Ken m, they wne mad( u t y for by the 
expectations of the disciples, nay, even pioduud by Hum 
through a hcrore n solution f * 

Maiy Magdahne plmd a most impoitant pait in this 
mattei “We must follow heV step bv step, toi during one 
horn of tint day she earned within her ail the wot kings of the 
Christum consciousness Her testimony decided the faith ot 
the fntuie” Put how may wc explain the appearances of 
Chust amongst the assembled disciples ? Whilst thdy aic 
fitting together, piobably “something like a light bieatli 
] issca o\n the faces ot the assembh. At such decisive hours 
a bu ith ol ur, a rattling window, a chance murmur, may 
decide the belief of notions for centuries” The disciples lieu 
the woid “ Peace” There was no longer any doubt; Chnst 
is pi esc nt * 

Thus it is that Kenan explains the be 1 t m the resurrec- 
tion HdluciTMtjons of a Msionary wo jan, a breath of air, a 
Mttling window', a chance nun mr; these are Ins last resorts. 
Windy hypotheses m good «><uh ' Did ever unbelief give a 
moic flagrant proof of its inability to affoid a natural explain* 
tmn oi dnine facts than this’ Woe be to us if a breath ot 
air may at any time chain us and our jiosterity for centuries 
to a momentous eiror from which theie is no escape, espgp 
i u 11 v if we lnppen to bo in an excited frame of mind l Hovf 
thoumghly Aiust one wlio can thus speak have given up all 
e\en m a moiul otdoi of the world, to say nothing 
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of & holy providence ! Unbelief deliver mankind’s choicest 
treasures, all its moral relijri ms convictions to the mercy of ‘the 
merest chance ; and here avc sec in glaring colours hmo deeply, 
in consequence of this , it dtymdes man, and hou' shamefully it 
defiles his moral dignity. And ytt unbelief behaves as though 
it were going to help man to attain his full dignity. 

A far more notable upholder of the “ \ rsionury “ hypothesis 
meets us m the person of Stiauss. lie extends the mjth as 
far back as Getlisemaue, though it i 5 ? not ca,y to imagine how 
it should hive oceuncd to any one to invent such a spiritual 
struggle ; for these myths are surely intended to exalt Christ, 
whereas the scene in the garden shows Him in His deepest 
abasement. As is his wont, Straps Ugsn* the investigation 
by gathering together all the valuations and contradictions o* 
the difhicut nan alivcs, in order to deduce thoiofmm "the 
insuflinency of the evangelical accounts” He will not ac- 
knowledge any other witness as credible than Paul, who in 
1 Cor. xv. only says that the revived Snionr "appealed' 1 to 
the apostles, ie " they hduud that they visibly pormvod him 
But he does not tell us what reasons they had for regarding 
the appearance a** something real, and even as then* clarified 
Master him a. If. Indeed, it is doubtful whether Paul evn 
inquired after such Jensons '* (Lilea Ju sit, p 21)0). " We do 

not possess any deposition of an eye-vntnebB about the^o 
appearances ” (p 291, Mine the Gospels are not apostolic) 
Only the appuuvnct oj Christ before Da outwits, which is Tefened 
to by St. Paul in 1 Coi. \v. 8 and i\\ 1, is related to us by 
an eye-witness, and that " veiy bricdly” (p, 301); for tb • 
thrice-told story in the Acts has only the value of a "thud- 
class testimony,” on account of the spuriousness and limn- 
tainty of this record. True, liom that testimony of Rt Paul 
About himself, i-hoit as it is, this much is evident, " that bo 
imagined the exaltpd Christ to be really and uonthrfidhj pn - 
sent, and considered the appearance fully objective ” (p. 3 02*. 
JTotwithstandmg, there ij “ nothing to prevent us fiom being 
Of a different opinion i t this matter, and considi nng tie 
appearance as simply mbj< live, an event of his uncut d sot /- 
l*fef Moreover, avo may ‘safely do thH as "cmtaiii ovu- 
strained conditions of the soul wei nollung uncommon will 
yaul” and many traits in him make us suspect that he mid 
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“ a ourvous constitution," which probably kept, him subject to 
convulsions, or perhaps epileptic tits ! Only Strauss forgets 
that the visions and revelations of which Paul speaks (2 
xii. 1 et as) belong only to his Christian life, and not to his 
career as a Jew and a Pharisee, Minch closed with that first 
and greatest vision oi Christ befoie Damascus. 

It is evident, then, that the clear and certain meaning of 
that testimony points to an actual outward appeal once ol 
Christ. Nevertheless, it was merely an inward occurrence, and 
St. Paul must have deceived himself, since, with regard to 
visions in general, lie was not sober and dependable enough ; 
indeed, we may almost say, not a responsible agent. Another, 
too, ot Strauss* mauceuvres is worthy of notice, viz. the way 
in which he changes what St. Paul evidently considers an 
incontestable objective lact (1 Cor Xv. 2 If) into the* tradi- 
tion of a subjective It In f that the Lord had been seen, and 
that meiely because St. Paul does not enumerate the reasons 
which induced the disciples* to consider this appearance as 
something objective Doeo Stiauss think that the apostle iu 
this short sketch ought to have made provision lor the doubts 
of every future sceptic* Surely the absence of all such 
reasons rathci tends to show that the disciples had so little 
doubt as to the reality of Christ’s appearance, that it never 
occurred to them to give further leasons for their belief iu 
what they had seen and experienced. 

Having by coups dc force such as these endeavoured to give 
colour to his supposition that the vision of Christ belore 
Damascus was meiely inw T ard, Strauss proceeds from this to 
draw “regressive conclusions as to the origin of the belief in 
Christ’s resurrection." The appearances Christ to the elder 
disciples were of intrinsically the same naiacter. “ They, too, 
were merely internal events, which- might easily appear to the 
persons concerned as outward and sensuous perceptions, but 
by us must be comprehended as inward facts resulting from an 
iMitancnt of the motional life , i.e. as visions” (p. 304). * The 
endeavour of the disciples after the death of Christ must have 
been to include the attribute of vicarious suffering, of violent? 
but expiatory death, in their conception of the Messiah.** Such 
a death which was undergone for all, could only be the 
entrance into the Messianic glory — a transition to a new and 
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feigner life. And did not the Old Testament contain prophe- 
cies of the Holy One whom God would not suffer to see coi 
tuption, — of the Servant of God who should he taken away out 
of the land of the living ami yet sot* long life f But " from 
the Jewish standpoint, the *ouI without the body is a mao 
shadow * (p 307) How else, therefme, could they imagine 
the soul of Chuat to be exalted to His Father in heaven otln i- 
wise than by t ho leviving of His body * Hence their notion 
ol His resurrection. 

Some of the nuratives about the appeanuce of the risen 
Chmt may woll make us “ conjecture that the excitement ol 
the disciples after the sudden death of Jcmh and tlien imagi- 
nation which was constantly emplmed in icnewuig his pictme, 
caused them to see a leuppoa ranee of their Master in any 
unknown person who met them under enigmatical ciicuut 
stances, and made a special impression upon them” (p 30S) 
How is it that other mourners, whose imagination is also much 
occupied with the putiue of then* dear and suddenly depint* d 
ones, do not often softer under a similai den ] it ion ' But even 
Strauss remarks ot the hist occasions on ninth (’hiist appeared 
to single individuals, that <f it is sauce likeh tlmt they wete 
of this desenption ” How weie they i 41 The expression oi 
Mar k,« that he appealed first to Maiy Magdalene, from whom 
he had cast out seven devils, gives much food lor thought 
With a woman thus constituted in mind and body, there was 
no gieat step between mwaul excitement and a vision” Tin 
case of Paul and the (legendary) vision of Peter (Acts x ), show 
us that mental conditions of this kind were not ran even in 
the case of men ot that peuod, and # of simple culture Wt 
may thetefore well “suppose that during the dnvx which 
followed the death of Jesus, there was among his follower a 
general frame of mind, an intensification of the emotional and 
nervous life, which would compensate for any want of disjwM 
tion oil the pait ot an individual” (p 309) But how cun 
we conceive that the belid m the resurrection should havi 
arisen $& early as the fkttJ Jay * Does not tlie mental revul- 
sion from which the vision * of Chris* aie supposed to liavo 
proceeded, need a longer space of tin ( lor it** developim nt v 
Certainly ; but Paul only says that Jesus ro«t on th< thud 
d^y, not that he appeared at the same time (pp 310, 311) 
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We must therefore suppose the matter to have taken 'place 
thus; u After the crucifixion of Jesus, his disciples, ill theit* 
hist panic, fled back to their homos in Galilee. There, in the 
regions which they had so often traversed with him, they 
were constantly aroused to recall anew 1m picture. The 
longer period which in this way elapsed would give time for 
the revolution in the feelings of the disciples ” (pp. 313, 316). 
And here, then, the visions took place. True, this is contra- 
dicted by the Gospels, winch all mention the first appearance* 
of the risen Saviour as taking place m Jimsrtbm and its 
neighborhood ; and even Matthew, who tell* of the angel 
commanding the disciples to come into Galilee, immediately 
aftei wards relates how Jesus appealed to women iiorn Jeru- 
salem. Hut "theio never was a thing so u I Icily superfluous 
as this fust appearance of Christ m Matthew , it is a later in- 
terpolation into the naiutive on which Matthew founded 
his story of the resumption ” (p 314). Foi it was not until 
afterwards that the manifestation ot the le&umction was 
transient ed to Jerusalem and the third day, in order that 
“death might only lmve a short-lived povvei over the ciucihed 
Messiah " (p 316). 

Tins is the view of Strauss. lie uses the same violence 
towards the recouls in cairying tluough his hypothesis as in 
making way for it What he really ofleis as an explanation 
ot the belief in the resurrection, amouuis merely to power- 
ful imagination, excitement of the nervous life, intensified 
emotions, and visions resulting therefiora 

For u historical demonstration of the actuality of Christ’s 
icsiu fiction, Stnxuss demands a double pioof : first , it must he 
shown that the direct testimonies to tin reality of this fact 
should meet all the requirements of h *toiiud testimonies; 
second, it must be proved that without the oci urrence in ques- 
tion, other events w hich are historically certain could not have 
taken place. 1 Well, w ? e :hml: that these two things mag be 
proitd the historical credibility of our testimonies, and the 
t ni possibility of chaining certain indubitable facts, uob 
the belief of the disciples in Christ’s resurrection; the ^sudd^ti 
revolution in their consciousness, their preaching, and tJ&tT 
Cliuich thereby gathered and founded on this belief; tpt 4 
1 Dt$ JtlaJben u, die Ganzen, p, 125 , cf. Leben Jem, p. ' * 
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Especially the sudden conversion of St Paul , — without hawing 
ittmme to the resurrection as a fact, and not a more vision. 

, , We will now proceed to consider the historical testimonies , — 
first, that of the Gospels, then that of St Paul (especially his 
: vision of Christ before Damascus), — and we shall see whether 
the enemies of these records are right, or whether their credi- 
bility fulfils the first half of Strauss' demand. 

1L — THE HISTOKICAL TESTIMONIES. 

Strauss demands that these should he direct, testimonies, 
proceeding from eye-witnesses. Now, according to his pro- 
suppositions, the only book of the New Testament which could 
possibly have proceeded from an apostle is the fimUdum of 
St John; and this book, he says, "does not go beyond the* 
general belief that Jesus had been killed, and was now alive 
again and immortal” (p. 289). Is this correct ? The con- 
tradiction which this proposition contains shows how untenable 
such an interpretation of the passages in question must be. 
For only that cun live again which was before dead ; but this 
was not the case with the immortal spirit of Christ, only with 
His body. If, then, the. Hook of Kevokition teach that Christ 
is living again , it witnesses to His resurrection. Rut it does 
so even directly. In chap. i. 5, Christ is called “the First- 
begotten of the dead ” This certainly cannot mean the first 
of those who lived immortal after death, for there were enough 
such before Christ; it must mean the first among the dead who 
again came to life, and who, because He had broken the power 
of death, has become the source of new life for all who have 
died, i.e. the first risen One, who is* the yesuneetion and Urn 
life for all others. In the same maimer, chap. ii. 8 — “ which 
was dead and lived ” {ityaev ) — mentions both, dying and coming 
to life, equally as historical facts, and must be understood in 
the same way. What our Lord says in i. 1 8, “ I have the 
keys of hell and of death/' ?>. power over death and the king- 
dom of the dead, would n >1 be fully true if a part of Christ, 
His body, had remained in the bondage of death. Here, 
'v mien, we have (especially in ii. 8) an historical to. timony from 
; apostle for the resurrection of Christ’s body, which can be 
p/dy^rlooked only by a most superficial exegesis. 
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Strauss will not acknowledge the Gospels as direct testimonies* 
because none of them was written by an apostle or eye-witness 
of the lite of Christ. But we have already seen that even the 
most negative critics in our day grant that they belong to th<* 
apostolic age, when there must at least have been many such 
eye-witnesses living. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the Gospel of St. John declares itself to have been written 
by an eye-witness (xix. 35, xxi. 24), and would therefore, if 
genuine, abundantly fulfil Strauss’" first postulate. But its 
genuineness is maintained even by such critics as Schleier- 
number, C redrier, Lachmann, Kwald, Hase, and Hitachi, to say 
nothing of more orthodox men, *uch as Gaussen, Ilengstcnberg, 
Tischenduif, Biggenbach, Oo&tcrzoe, ami many others. Time 
and spare would fail us to go into this question here. Only 
to one thing I would draw your attention. Notice the extra- 
ordinary m v id ness in St. Johns narrative of ih resurrection, 
and see how, in a multitude of minute and delicate details, it 
bears the impress of personal empiric nee {eg. the way in which 
Peter and John go together to the grave ; the description of 
the interior ; the bearing of Mary Magdalene, etc.). None but 
an eye-witness can have described the event with such original 
freshness and vividness. In fact, their exactness in isolated 
details speaks strongly for the authenticity of these nan&tives ; 
(he more so, the more numerous the appearances which they 
udate as vouchsafed to different persons, and under different 
circumstances. 

Here Strauss (like bis predecessor, the author of the Wolfen - 
bid tel Fragments) meets us with a second objection, viz. the 
variations and contradictions in the narratives of the resi inaction. 
We will not deny that there may be * . rtaiu differences and 
inexactnesses of statement in the p . pel accounts. But arc 
these really important and i reconcilable contradictions, casting 
suspicion on the great fa^t Usolf * Let us see. 

Even ia die succession of Christ's appearances there are sup* 
posed to be serious differences. According to Mark xvi. 9, Hu 
appears first to Mary Magdalene ; according to Matt, xxviii., 9* 
toiler and the 44 other Mary ” together; and according, toSfe' 
Paul's account in 1 Cor. xv. 5, to Cephas (Peter). But djoeS 
any one of these pledge himself to relate all the appearances 
of die risen Saviour ? Strauss himself confesses that f&lft $f : 
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ndt the case (p. 292). Does not each one choose from the 
rich treasure of tradition tins or that appearance first, .so that 
they supplement, but do not contradict one another ? If, c 
Matthew, in relating what happened to the women on the 
Blister morning, blends into one several traits which according 
to the other evangelists are separate, is this so very important a 
difference? II we compare the. gospel narrative's with that of 
St. Paul, we see ten appearances of Christ, which probably took 
place in the following order: (1) Mary Magdalene sees the 
Lord first, on coming to the grave the second time (Mark xvi. 

9 ; John xx, 10), after having told Peter and John that the 
stone is rolled away, and the grave empty. (2) The othei 
women, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, having heard 
the angel’s joyful message, hurry back in fear ami great joy, 
whereupon the Loid meets them (Malt, xxviii. 9, 10). (0) lie. 
also appears in the course of the same day to Peter (Luke 
xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. x\\ 5) ; (4) in the evening, to two disciples 
on their way to Kmmaus (Luke xxiv, 15 et ss.) ; (5) aud 
after this to the ten apostles (without Thomas) assembled in 
Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 36-44 ; John xx. 1 9 ct ss). (6) On the 
Sunday following, lie appears to the apostles, with Thomas (Jolm 
xx. 26 et ks .). All these appearances took place in Jerusalem 
and tfie ncighbourhoo d, shortly after the resurrection. Then 
come those between Passover aud Pentecost, when the pilgrims 
to the former feast had returned to Galilee , viz. : (7) at the 
Lake of Tiberias (Johnxxi. 1 et ss.) to seven disciples ; (8) the 
great manifestation on a mountain in Galilee to all the disciples 
(Matt xxviii. 16 ff. ; Mark xvi. 15-18 ; Luke xxiv. 45—49), 
and probably at the same time to the* 500 mentioned in 1 Cor. 
xv. 6; (9) the special appearance accorded to James the 
brother of the Lord (1 Coi*. xv. 7), when, perhaps, the disciples 
were exhorted Jo return earlier than usual to keep the feast of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem. (10) The final appearance is that to 
the apostles on the Mount of Olives, which concluded with 
the ascension (Mark xvi. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 50 et ss. ; Acts 

Jn this manner the various appearances, although not fully 
<\;ehumerated in any one record, may be brought together. 

\ * Thesame order has been observed by Greiner in liis book on The nmrree*4&w 

Christ f rom the dmd ; Carlsflruhfi (1869). 
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Stiauss object-* to this, first, that John, xxi 14, mentions the 
«]»]>Mtiunce at the Sea of Tibcuas as being the third (instead 
ol tin* seventh) , and secondly, that John does not count in 
the appeal .nice bcfoiethe 7500. The former difficulty is easily 
explained the fact that St. John is heie onl) reckoning the 
aj)|K nances among assembled dwiples, of which only two (the 
fifth and M\th had gone before. The latter objection is futile, 
since (‘bust did not appear to the 300 till later (the eighth 
time), while Stiauss himself confesses that St John does not 
say that the appearance at the Sea of Tibenaa was the last 
(p. 202) St Paul too, in 1 Ooi xv, does not wish to give a 
judicial protocolot all our Lord's appearances, but only to show 
the number of wilm^se*, and thur authority, and therefore 
leaves out the Women. 

But we are told that there are far greater contradictions in 
respect of the denatum and the locality ot these appearances. 
True, all the evangelists and St Paul ugiee that Christ rose 
ogam on the thud day (p 313) But the length of time 
dining which His appeal ances took place is fixed in Acts i. 3 
at ioity dajs, whereas Luke connects the last words of the 
Loid immediately with His appearance to the disciples on the 
evening of Easter Sunday, so that scaice a day Mould seem to 
have elapsed between the resunection and the ascension, and 
there would have been no irme foi the appearances m Galilee. 
Moicmer, if, acconling to Luke xxiv. 49, Jesus commanded 
the dtbciplts to remain in Jerusalem until they were endowed 
with power fiom on high, He cannot, as Matthew relates, 
have directed them to Galilee on the morning of His resurrec- 
tion (p 293) 

This apparent contradiction, howev is very simply ex* 
plained Had we only the narrative of fet. Luke, we should 
ooihunly have thought that Jesus ascended to Iieaven on the 
that day after the resur* ..Lou. But how often do the evan- 
gelists biing together sayings of Chust which were in point 
of time separated by weeks and months ! This is the case 
here w*th St Luke. He evidently collated the most important 
of our Lords last utterances, without regard to differences of 
time, and so blends together sayings winch the other 
gebsts, and he himself m Acts i., give separately in chroud* 
logical order. If (as was done by us above) Luke xxiv. 
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86-43 or 44 be taken to apply to the fifth appearance of 
our Lord, and vers. 4J-49 as .spoken at His eighth appear- 
ance in Galilee, then all is clear; lor then ver. 49 centrum 
a direction for the disciples who are in Galilee (or perhaps 
already returned to Jerusalem) to wait for the blessing of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem. Tins direction was not therefore 
given, as Strauss would have it, “ on the ivsunectiou day/* 
but after the journey of the disciples to G ihleo, so that all 
appeaiance of a contradiction to Matt xxviii. 7 and ll) is 
romovecl 

Hut again, it is objected that Matthew and Mark gravely 
contradict themselves, because on the one hand they nuke 
Josus appear in J crumb m on Eister moimng to tire women, 
but on the other hand they relate how the angels anti our 
Lord Himself direct the disciples to go to Onfibt tint the) 
may sec linn there. * If Jesus had indicated to the disciples 
that Galileo was the place where they should bee him, we 
cannot conceive what should have moved him to show him- 
self to them on the same day in Jetusalcm” (p. 293). How 
strange li, immediately aftot the dim Hon to go to Galilee, 
“Jesus linnselt should stop into the wtnuens way ! Wlmt 
reason could he have had for so quickly giving up the plan 
which he had only just piodaiiwd thiough an angel ?” (pp 
313,314) 

A pitiable objection this, in good sooth, and quite charac- 
teristic of the heartless ways of one who is utteily unable to 
transport himself into the conditions and times whose historian 
he lays claim to be. Only look nl the difference between tin 
first appearances in and about Jmisalem, and that latter one 
on the mountain in Galilee. In the former, the Lord appeus 
quite unexpectedly and suddenly, and soon disappear again , 
to the latter. He had bid the whole body of disciples, and 
doubtless remained longer in their midst. This was the Line' 
manifestation, m which He openly asserts His participation in 
the government of the world, institutes baptism, command* 
that fcfie gospel should ne preached in all the woild, mid 
promises ever to be with Hia people, Far from this longei 
and more, detailed manifestation excluding the lli>t mme fleet- 
ing appearances in Jei usalem, the utter were rather a neccs- 
Mty and fitting preparation for the former — not an alter? Lum 
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of His original plan. And must not love have driven Jesus 
to dry the tears of His follower as soon as possible* and to 
change their deep sorrow into the joyous assurance of victory ? ' 
Could He, might He pass by His disciples, so bowed down 
through grief, without giving them a single word of comfort 
from His lips ? Could He wait so long with the ocular proof of 
His victory till His disciples were all assembled in Galilee, after 
the close of the feast (to terminate which they remain those 
eight days longer in Jerusalem) ? Nothing was more natural 
than that He should appear to them there. Had He not done 
so, w r e should have reason to be perplexed. 

As it is, all these events succeed each other in a way which 
is not only explicable, but necessary. First come the passing 
manifestations in Jerusalem, intended to re-establisli the 
crushed hope's ot the disciples ; then a pause of eight days, 
during which they have time to recall the former promises oi 
the Lord, that He would rise again, and especially to recognise 
His terrible death in the light of the Old Testament prophecies 
us a holy necessity, as a wise and merciful decree of God 
(Luke xxiv. 26, 44-46). Then, after they had reached this 
standpoint, when then shaken faith was again confirmed and 
deepened, come the longei communications, the last revelations 
and grand directions as to theiv calling, first in Galilee, «then 
on the Mount ol Olives, which once was the scene of the 
Saviour’s deepest humiliation, but now witnesses Ills exalta- 
tion and entrance imo glory. 

Would that our negative critics, before trying to master 
Scripture with their hair-splitting logic, only took the trouble ‘ 
to meditate a little on the wisdom and beau* y of God’s way*:. . 
which are depicted therein ! 

But Strauss himself lias confessed that, in order to make 
the origin of his visions conceivable, he needs a longer period 
between the death of Jesus and the conviction that Ho had 
risen than three days. Hence his frantic efforts to do away, 
with the appearances r.fc Jerusalem by any means; because f if ; : 
true (even subjectively), they would cut the ground* fcom^' : 
under his feet. , 

Strauss asks why the disciples, if they knew of tjm 
rection of Jesus so early as the third day, waited fco aimo^^^ 
it till the fiftieth ? He will not accept the answer giv^v 
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the Acts, * that they had to wait for the Holy Ghost/* be- 
cause he is of opinion that the feast of Pentecost was fixed 
upon as the day when the Spirit was poured out, ‘ f not for 
historical, but for dogmatic reasons ” (p. 313). Against this 
we remark : first, that it wiw not only after (Acts i. 4 et ss.), 
but also before His resurrection, that Jesus commanded His 
disciples to wait for the Comforter ; secondly, that after the 
deep trial of their faith through the death of Christ, the 
disciples naturally enough had need of some time to compose 
themselves, and prepare for their coming vocation us witnesses 
of the cross ; and third, that to endeavour to persuade the 
Christian Church that the historical miracle of Pentecost did 
not take plucv, is as reasonable as it would be to argue with a 
living man that he never had a birthday. 

This is how the matter stands with the so-called “ contra- 
dictions ” in the Gospel histories of the resurrection. If we 
look at them closely, they dwindle down to incompletenesses 
and inaccuracies. And even granting their non-agreement in 
all details, is not the cardinal fact dearly and quite unani- 
mously related by thorn ? Do they not all say that Jesus 
rose again the third day, and appeared in Jerusalem to His 
disciples ? What matters it much to whnm He first appeared, 
so long as the cardinal point that lie appeared is a certainty ? 
Faith depends not on the letter of Scripture, but Upon the 
essential substance of the facts recorded in it. And this 
essential substance is manifested, not only by the agreements, 
but even " by the differences themselves ; for these are signs 
of the extraordinary effect which the resurrection produced 
amongst the disciples,” and which >has taken an individual 
shape in each of the narrators. Even a critic like Lessing 
remarks : w It cannot possibly he otherwise than that each of 
several witness s> seeing the same thing at the same time, and 
in the same place, should hear and see, and therefore relate it 
differently, for the attention of each one is differently directed.” 
Thus the events of the resurrection appear “ fixed in indelible 
Memories, which were var ously and yet harmoniously shaped 
/vAeOording to the standpoint of the different disciples. In these 
i;>^eeoyds there is fixed for ever t%e startled joy of the Church at 
V the great news of the resurrection. Here, as in a festal choir, 
|;‘f : ih^gh the voices seem at times to be confused, isolated, or 
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contrary, yet they all are pursuing one tlieme in full, grand, 
and blissful harmony. We may clearly see the rich unity of 
the one resurrection history amid all its details.” (Lange, 
vbi sop p. 441 ) 

Indeed, we may well say that the differences in these accounts 
a dodc all idea of an intention to (heave. If the evangelists 
line! been consciously inventing, the simplest prudence would 
ha\c ramie them avoid all traces of difference in their accounts. 

Another, and a special proof of their historical veracity, is 
the way m which they male our Lord appear. Were they 
legends that had arisen from the visions ot enthusiasts, they 
would certainly have repi rented the Lord quite differently, 
probably in all the blaze ot hem only glory, m He might be 
expected according to Dan vn. 13, 1 4 , v 5, G l But in 
these accounts the risen Christ, with all His dignity, appears 
in such unpretending humanity, in such a mutual state of 
transition between human lowliness and divine gloiv, that 
tins utter absence of all extravagance is a striking testimony 
to the truth of that which is tlm-* related. 

But how can tin's be ? Is not the way m which Christ still 
appeals in Ilis body just the most enigmatical pait of the 
whole matter ? And, indeed, the most offence of all has per- 
haps been taken at the nature of the resumed ion body. It has 
been said that the Gospel accounts lead to quite contradictory 
notions as to the quality of Christ’s bodily life during those 
iorh days At one time He allows Himself to be felt and 
touched, eats and drinks, showing Ilimself to be capable of 
taking bodily nourishment even though He may not need it; 
at another time His bodily substance would appear to be 
supersonsuous ; it is not bound down to th*- limits of space; 
ilo comes through shut doors, and sudde^y vanishes again ; 
He can e\en assume different sbrpes (Mark xvi. 12). What 
contradictions! our opponent*' triumphantly exclaim. "A 
body which can be felt cannot pass through shut doors, and 
rice ursa a body which without hindrance passes through 
boards cannot have bones, nor a stomach to digest bread and 
broiled fish ” (Strauss, p. 2 9 o). ^ ' 

Ever since the date of the WolfenMttd Fragments this 0 Qjte\ 


1 Compare the visions of the Anabaptists in Munster at the time of < 
Rclot illation. \\\ ■" 
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tradietion ha$ been urged in disproof of the truth Of the resnr- 
rCction- But it rather speaks for it For how should only 
one evangelist, to say nothing of all together, have made a 
description to all appearance so contradictory and utterly 
unheard of, unless it necessarily followed from the nature of 
the case? Would not an invented story betray itself too 
glaringly in this matter ? Evidently it was only because the 
evangelists considered the truth of the resurrection to bo 
beyond all question that they could venture to add to this 
great miracle such strange appearances of their risen Master. 
That they did so, proves their good conscience in the matter. 

Like every primal generation, tho nature of the resurrection 
body of Him who was “the First-fruits of them that slept * 
must remain a mystery. We cannot form any clear concep- 
tion of the process by which the corpse of Christ was trails- 
1 muted into a glorified body, nor can we understand the nature 
of the latter. We can only recall to our minds that heavy 
water is changed into light vapour, or dark Hint into trans- 
parent glass, by heat ; or that the caterpillar which slowly 
crawls along the ground, at length grows into an airy butter- 
fly. And thus the glorified body of Christ was not altered as 
regards its fundamental components ; it was the same My, 
witlf the marks of the nails and the wound in its side, but in 
a new spiritual form of existence, and therefore standing under 
other hum} It therefore appears — until the ascension, when 
its transformation was completed — as an elementary, earthly, 
material body ; but its elements are no longer bound by space, 
and it can go bore or there, make itself visible or invisible 
— in fact, shape itself outwardly according to the internal will. 
And this is possible, because the body is spiritualized through 
and through; it has become an adequate expression of the 
Spirit, and its willing instrument. The body no longer opposes 
its own laws (of space, gravitation, motion, etc.) to the voli- 
tions of the spirit m 9 it does not hinder nor limit them, but 
implicitly obeys. fU «t«ife is at an end. If the spirit will 
■VjfcDg transport itself to any dace/it can do so together with the 
H : bp<iy l the body no longer hinders it, for it is saturated with 
V. Vital force and immortality, ibis i« what the Scriptures (1 

Steinmeyer, Die A v/eratehungsgeach i ch it dee litrm (1671), pp, 120 
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Cor. xv. 44-46) call a “spiritual body” (<r&pa irvevfiaTMc&n) 
in contradistinction to the “natural body* (<r ipvxitcov). 

In this resuricction body the Lord stands during those forty 
days, as it were, on the boundary lirio of both woihhjHe 
br*His the lmpies* of this as well as a future state of existence, 
ft is tlieicfoie no contradiction — as Stiauss would have it — * 
that this body sometimes manifested the fouc ol repub ion 
(whim tombed), and at other times not \yvhon penotriting 
through closed doors) ; for it could cIo so or not, accoidui" to 
the will of the spmt. Doois could not kup out that which 
is in a spiritual stale of custom e Snui all mathr, too, is 
well known to he poious, it cm form no absolute Lanier for 
the fipiut We cannot wondtr, moreovoi, that tliis body, 
being ibimed from the same r^t ntml elements as the former 
eaithly one, should he capable o( eating food (Luke xxiv 43 ; 
Acts x. 41), though not meding it, especially as the same 
thing is mentioned in the c isc of angels c(ion win fi) Our 
Lord does not “digest” this food, Stiaus* coaiselv put* it, 
but He assimilates it in some way or other, and tiausmutes it 
into IIis spmtual fonn of existence, so that it cannot hinder 
Him from di ^appealing For we must not forget tint it is 
not eaithlv matter per sc which ls mcipable of being developed 
into a spiritual state of existence, but only the defilement 
winch cleaves to it m our fallen condition tlmt prevents this 
77/ r fi mortal body as such is defined to he spiritualized ; but 
it this is its destiny* it must al*o possess the capability This 
shows us at the same tune the reason why the sinless body of 
Christ could bo immediately transmuted Its purity was the 
possibility of its transformation. 

In this manner we see that the enigma o f ur Lord's resur- 
rection body, with its wondrous appearances, no longer con- 
tains any inexplicable contradiction And after what we have 
said, it will be evident that *.ne Gospel narratives of the 
vesuri ection may be looked upon without suspicion, either by 
icason of their diffeienccs from one another, or of their special 
purport. 

But even supposing that from some cause or other the 
testimony of the four Gospels were not valid, still We have 
another witness for the truth of the resurrection, whose testify 
mony no criticism can invalidate, viz. the Apostle JPwriL 
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Were he to stand quite alone, he would afford a perfect and 
adequate refutation of all arguments against the Church’s doc- 
trine of the resurrection, as well as of the visionary hypothesis. 
This is evident, partly from his testimony, partly from his 
personal history. 

First, let us listen to his testimony. In Romans vi, 4, the 
expression, “ Christ was raised up from tho dead by the glory 
of the Father,” cannot be reconciled with the "visionary 
theory ” of the resurrection ; for the hitter is here represented 
as a consequence of the objective mighty working of Cod, not 
of subjective action of the human nerves and imagination* 
Those of our opponents who acknowledge the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to have been written by Sr. Raul, we would refer 
to chap, i. 10, 20 of the same, which speaks of ° the working 
of His mighty power, which He (the Father of glory, ver. 17) 
wrought in Christ when llu raised Him from the dead ” (el* 
Phil, iii- 21). But St. Pauls chief testimony, every word of 
which breathes a firm and joyous conviction of its truth, is con- 
tained in 1 Cor. xv. : “ For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which 1 also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to tho Scriptures, and that lie was buried, and that 
He rose again the third dag according to the Scriptures ; and 
that* He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve . After (hut He 

was seen of ahore five hundred tnthren at once , of whom' the 
greater part remain unto this present, hut, some are fallen asle r p< 
After that , He was seen of Janus, Hum of all the apostles, and 
last of all He was seen of . . . Therefore, whether if 
. were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. Now, if 
Christ be preached that He rose fvqm the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead V* 

In these terse and clear words, the force of which is in- 
voluntarily f it even by the present opponents of the resurrec- 
tion, there is contained a double testimony. First, St* Paul 
' here witnesses to many appearances that were vouchsafed to 
, other disciples, in a way which (as we showed) is perfectly 
y >; Consonant with the Gosp. 1 accounts, and in tho language of 
tffe historical record which Strauss in vain endeavours to 
/’'.represent as a mere tradition of the subjective belief that tho 
7 v I^ord had been seen. The value o» tins testimony cannot he 
} // lessened by Strauss 9 arbitrary objection, that it is doubtlnl 
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whether St Paul evei inclined closely into the reasons wrhi$i 
the aposths had for believing in a real resurrection. H<yw 
incomprehensible that a Pharisee, theoietically and practically 
intimate with all the statutes of Judaism, and a mueh feared 
eiiemj' ot the Christians, should sudd< nly have adopted this 
ii(\v faith, theicby changing all his lomur religious convic- 
tions, without assuring himself of the tiuth of those facts on 
which his new faith was founded T How mcompiehensible 
tliat this man should have pioach(d before Jews and Gieeks 
about the aucihcd and risen Jesus, and entered into many a 
discussion on the subject with then wise men, without Inning 
liKpmed closely into the objective piuofs foi the tiuth of his 
own doctrine T This testimony to the appf amices of Christ 
amongst the apostles letuns its full histoiual value 

It is important to not ret tint St Pml, m ver 6, appeals 
for a continuation of whit he sms to mtruws who vox still 
hung Now anyoidmuy wuter who should appeal for a 
\entication of his stati mints to living witnesses would, for the 
sake ot lus liteiaiy honour, be sure to employ the utmost cau- 
tion And shall we suppose that a man like St Paul, writing 
to the Church m such a world-ienowned city as Coiuith, and 
ielating a tact ou which he icsts the whole Christian faith, 
should appeal to well-known witnesses without being sure of 
their veutcity ? Clearly tins is a moral impossibility 1 

In the second place, St Paul appeals as eye-witness to an 
app<. train e ot the nsui Chust which was vouchsafed to him- 
self "List of all, He was seen of me also” Every one is 
agieed that this rtlus to the appeal ance before Damascus 
winch was the tiumng-pomt of his life Move are we to 
legal d this* as an mwaid or as an outwai i e\ent? Since 
SL Paul places this exponence of his m the same category as 
the manifestations accorded to the other apostles, and speaks 
of it in piecisely the same teims, it is evident that if it be a 
ineiely inward orcuirence, suspicion must be cast upon the 
ulliei manifestations of our Lord , wheieas, if it can only 
conceived of as an external e\ent, this will be a strong 
aiguinent in favour of our Loid’s other appearances being 
externally objective — ie it will militate greatly against th^ 
" \ isionary hypothesis ” 


1 Cf Kahnis ufo sup. 
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v t3>e Acta of the Apostles we have a threefold minute 
Jb|^oty of St. Paul's conversion, chap. ix. 1-30, xxll 1-21, 
4^23 ; and in both the latter passages it ia St Paul 
fljunaelf who is relating his own history. Strauss lmnself 
confesses that this threefold narrative “ sounds (piitc as if it 
had been an outward sensuous phenomenon” (p. 299). In 
all three accounts, too, the main points are clearly and con- 
formably stated : — the visible appearance oi a light which 
cast Paul to the ground and blinded him for some days ; the 
voice, * Saul, Saul, why persecuted thou me V* and the answer, 
" I am Jesus, whom thou persecutes! the direction to go to 
Damascus, and the transformation of Saul, under the hands of 
Ananias, into a soldier of Christ. Put critics have laboured 
much over the small variations in these accounts, Paur 1 * seeks 
, to explain them by referring them to the u pragmatism ” of the 
writer, who alters the narrative in each different connection 
according to his purpose in bringing it iu there. This paltry 
criticism has been well met by the remark, 3 that a historian 
who purposely contradicts himself for pragmatic reasons must 
indeed be a strange fool. And if tills same historian promises 
in the introduction to his Gospel to write so that wo might 
know " the certainty of those things wherein” we have been 
instructed, and then, from sharp-witted pragmatism, turns so 
important an event as the conversion of St. Paul, first this 
way, then that, common sense can scarcely help thinking 
him a liar. 

But what do these differences consist of? First, the com- 
munication which in chaps, ix. and xxii. is made by the haul 
through Ananias, is immediately attached to the woids of 
Christ Himself in chap. xxvi. This simply shows that the 
narrative in chap. xxvi. is condensed in comparison with the 
others, and this Baur himself afterwards confesses. Again, in 
chap, ix. 7 the companions of Paul hear without seeing ; in 

1 Apoitil Pnuftu, c!»np, iii ; find Kireh*urjt*chu’htf drr drei ersten 
d&hrkynfarte, vol. I y>. 45 H x • 

Bayaehlftg’* excellent ai i* a s on ** The conversion of the AjkwUi* Paul," 
iy - via fitudten u* KrUiken, 1804, Put n.pp. 11)7 ot ss. ; uml on “The vi-don.uy 
7 and Its most rccf-nt defence” (a*piivt Ilolstmi, ibid. 1S70, l\>m \. 

it Atao Schulze on “The testimony of l*k> A^-xtlc Paul to lln* r< airm> 
hjVtSon Otrf Lord," in Btweis dc§ Qlaubau, 1< *;6, \>. 83 *5 as. ; andGmner, ubl 
p. 73 etss. 
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clup x xii 9, they see without hearing. Formally considered* 
this is, of course, a contradiction ; but it is perfectly explained 
it we consider that the companions of Saul only received a' 
tfCH*ral sensuous impression of that which was visible and 
audible, t.r. the light and the sound, without either clearly 
seeing the figure or distinguishing the words spoken by tlm 
\oi<c Only we must not lay the stress upon "they heard* 
and “ they heard not,” but upon the woids “ of Him that spake 
to me.” They heaid the sound of a \oio<\ but they did not 
hear the articulated words which weie spoken to Saul (just as 
m Jolm \ii. 28, 29) Nor must we forget that by "hear* 
SI hurt sometimes means “understand” 01 1 Coi xiv. 2). 
And what shall we say, linallv, when the shaip eyes of our 
eutics discover the flagrant dxsciepanoy that in chap. ix. 7 
the companions of Saul “stand spoechlev*, ” in xxii. 9 “ are 
afraid,” and in xxvi 14 fall to the enith with him f Is it 
not a perfect farce, for the sake of Mich diligences, to refuse 
to l>elie\e lemrds which m the mam jierlutly confirm one 
another ? What liberties do critics take with the biblical 
writings which they would never think of m the cn&e of pro- 
fane historians * Su< h conduct was long ago condemned by 
that patriarch of critics, Lessing, who sa) s, “If Livy, and 
Dionysius, and Polybius, and Tacitus are so generously trented 
by ns that we do not rack them for every single syllable, why 
should w'c not act in the same way towaids Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, and John?” 

If we account for those small differences by referring them 
to the diffiuent historical record* of w*hnh St. Luke made use* 
and which he did not wish to assimilate down to the last 
letter, then this is nn excellent testimony to liis* conscientious- 
ness as a luMomu, Then, too, that which is unanimously 
recorded by all three authorities gah s greatly in verification* 
Now their unanimous testimony is this, that Christ appeared 
to Saul rji< nxuihf and object ivc^f ; not merely inwardly in a 
n.ston But if the upholders of the latter view argue that 
Saul’s companions neither saw nor heard this heavenly vision^ 
we must correct this statement to the effect that they did ttO^ 
s'o ami hear it distinctly; but they did receive a very strong^ 
external impression, for they stood speechless, fearing, and fbll 
to tlu earth. That they did not understand what was teW* r 
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^lately clear to Saul, is comprehensible from the nature oi the 
glorified body, which shares the power of the spirit to reveal 
Itself to one person and remain wholly or partially unperceived 
by others, according to circumstance* 

When Baur goes on to stamp the pari played by Ananias 
as a myth, we cannot help asking how the legend ciunc to fix 
on a person so little known as Ananias, and why it did not 
vather make the Holy Ghost descend straight from heaven on 
St. Paul, as on the other apostles ? Baur tries to explain this 
by the supposition that the writer wished to leconmieiid St 
Paul to the Jewish Christian party by connecting his convoi* 
sion with a Jewish Christian. This is only an effect of Ham's 
black \iew of the primitive Christian era, wluoh makes him 
every where look out for traces of an abrupt opposition between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, — between followers of IVtei 
and of Paul,---*!) that lm often does not hesitate to n present 
the most artless narrative as an intentional fabrication m a 
didactic lie. 

But putting aside the Acts, and considering only the direr t 
testimony of St Paul himself, it cannot be denied that the 
passages in Jus epistles which refer to that event can only 
mean an external, bodily appearance of Christ, and not a meie 
internal vision. Take, e,.y , the words of 1 Cor. xv. 8, 44 Lust 
of all. He was sent by me also/' and of 1 Cor ix. 1, 41 Am 1 
not an apostle* have I not turn our Lord Jesus C'hnst 
Strauss acknowledges tin’s testimony as proving, in conjunction 
with the Acts, that lie was persuaded that he had seen Clmst, 
and even heard wmds from Him (p. 301); but he tries to take 
away the point of it by saying that at other times as well M 
Paul 44 thought he had hcaul words* from a higher woihl” 
True, in 2 Cor. xii 1 et as. the epostle speaks of visions and 
revelations whicli he liad (proceeding, however, from God , and 
not from the action of his own nerves merely). But it is e\ i- 
denfc that this passage does not refer to the revelation beJom 
Damascus, which took place much earlier, and m quite a dif- 
ferent manner; for here St. Paul is "caught up into paiwlise/* and 
in the other case Christ appeared to him on eaith This very 
passage (2 Cor. xii.). then, show's that *thui St Pant ?> peak- 
ing qf visum#, he expresses hlmseJ/ quite ,< nharly; he de-cribr* 
himself as “ caught up/* and does not know whether he is ** i\ 

% Q 
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the body or out of tlie body.” So that even if the apostle did 
have vision**, vet it is evident that he was perfectly well a&te 
to distinguish between what he saw in this condition, and whafe 
he perceived with his senses ; and that he should have deceived 
himself so as to confound an internal with an external occur* 
rente, is out of the question. In the passages where Sfc. Tnul 
speaks of his having seen Clui^t, he gives not the slightest hint 
that this seeing was other than the natuial *en»uous process; 
wheioas elscwhcic ho makes a shaip distinction between seeing 
in spirit and in body. 1 

Our opponents, therefore, have no light to place the appear- 
mice near Damascus m the same category with the later visions 
of St. Paul. Strands entml} overlooks the fact, that in 1 Cor. 
xv 8 lie designate'* the manifestation of the risen Saviour 
\slmh was vouchsded to lam a> the u laU of all'* None of 
las later visions oi i< relations can bo clashed with it, because 
they were of im entuely ditfeieiit kind. The appeal aucc at 
Damascus w*as umquc m his memory, and he could only class 
H with those vouchsafed to the other apostles If, then, it 
was similar to these, and dissimilar to the later ones, it w'as 
no non nsion.lnt ail t+ift rnal otturmin, in which the Lord 
became bodily visible. 

The same thing ner e^aiily follows from the context of these 
passages. In 1 Coi xv the apostle wushos to remove doubts 
us to the resmieetnm, by pointing to the resurrection of Christ 
a> an established fact, since the apostles, many brethren, and 
last oi all, he himself, lmd seen Him after it. Now this seeing 
could only be u proof of the resurrection if it was ouluard and 
om far, and cannot be intended otheiwise. Further on St. 
Paul M?ek> to demount late from the same f . » t the nature of 
the resun ection both*, which would be mean ngless if the risen 
Loid had not appealed in bodilv form. So, too, with 1 Cor* 
in 1 Against those who maintained that he was no real 
apostle, and not called by th* Lord, he upholds his apostleship 
bv an appeal to Jus having personally met Christ. But the 
up Mies ba^ed their authority on their personal intercourse 
wnh Christ, and their vocation by Him as witnesses of 
i Nun ection Thus the apostolic consciousness of St. Psm » 

Tin lormer is attributevl to the as tUn l.ighwt faculty of f> 

tin l*Uu to 1 t. the inti licet which reeuwa iiu])it.ajut>iu» from th« acaaifc 
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darnels on this very point, that he had scon the Saviour 
bodily, and not merely in a \ ision (like Stephen, Ananias, and 
others, who were not apostle^ 

What is the result of our investigation 7 In an inrem* 
tfStahly genuine epistle m hare found an uje-intiu'w to the fact 
of Christ's resun ctiion ; St Pant irtlh hi* bodily eyes bthld the 
risen Lord A gain- 1 su< li clear testimonies it is ol little use 
for onr opponents to appeal to Gal. i 15, Id, “It pleased 
God ... to reveal His Son hi wv'f though Strauss gathers 
from these wmids that Paul laid the chief stiev* in this matter 
upon the inward revelation (p 302), and Sehenhel, on account 
of this jwssigc, considers the nmnih^tatum of Glmst to the 
apostle to have been u mainlv immnal ‘ Foi though these 
woi dis doubtless apply primarily to the *u»ne befme Damascus, 
yet they have a inoie general meaning too, and include tlm 
subsequent divine enlightenments, especially the gift of the 
TToly Ghost after Ananias had laid on his hand- St Paul is 
here reviewing his wlmlo life in the light of the divine act of 
grace which called him to be the apostle of the Gentiles It 
is self-o\ident that this must have had an niwaid efVe< t upon 
hie heart, winch, by divine enlightenment, uiuh i went the gieufc 
change tlnough which lie attained to tlie knowledge and dis- 
ciplcskip of Clnist "But this does not cuhide the external 
appearance; cm the contiaiv, the internal event was only the 
necessary consequence of the external one 

We submit, however, that it is not only an exegetienl, but 
also a ]ny ( holugtcaJ impossibility, to emnpiehend the vision be- 
fore Damascus as a merely internal evmt taking place' in Iho 
apostle’s mind Our opponents cannot explain to us tbe sudden 
and total revolution in St Paul’s moral and religious eonvn lion 
as a purely natural mental pioce s The attempt to do so has 
brought them into the greatest straits, so that thrnr leuler, 
Baur, after all his efforts, at length confessed himself huilv 
beaten. The most zealous defender of this themy at the pi^ent 
titne is Batir’s sagacious foP'iwer, Holsten 1 But his vuimvs 
clcatly betray that the Crd cal school is diivdi to tin - e\~ 
pjapation, not by unbiassed xogetical tubes, but only by 

t #< t)k Chmtuv* itiot* Ap<ntH» Panin*,*’ s Ifil '’I to* t jm 

iti&we$*chofii*ch* Thtobyie, !M» 1, Part m. ps 2.'4-~S4 A* * it, cl 
J&ysehlag, M $vp.; also Knus^ Lekre iwt *1sr Oj> uhurunj, J/'tMi, 
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its pan (h fistic pn suppositions, "Criticism/* he says, w must 
endeavour to comprehend this vision as an internal payeho- 
logical act of Paul s own spirit, because it is subject to the law 
of finite causalities and the immanent development of the human 
spnit/' PeLold the cloven hoof! It is not the insufficiency 
or inadequacy of the lecords, nor is it their isolated dis- 
crepancies, that give offence ; but it is the fact of Christ’s 
bodily resuiivction and actual appearance which is great and 
strong enough to overthuw all the pantheistic and deistio 
views of therte ciitics. This fact mu*t be got rid of at any 
co because it threatens the Miprunacy of the law of im- 
manent development, or, in other winds, because the pan- 
theistic standpoint will not allow of anything supernatuial. 
Hue, again, we see how this so-called "histoiie.il criticism ” 
is ‘ m reality dogmatic or philosophical, having for its first 
principle the dogma of Pantheism.” Furthcnuorc, we see what 
it must cost to do away with the fact under consideration. If 
it be only an immanent psychological act,— and yet St. Taul 
speaks of it as a sine external fact, on which thenceforth he 
based his existence and his intellect, his faith and hope, his 
testimony and his wmk,~ -then he laboured under a wff-decep- 
ittfH U'htdi mi/lti'ctf h is whole life t nul prur nun/ a mure illusion* 
This Holsten candidly confesses. He giants that cuticism 
must declare the actual basis of St. Paul’s gospel to be a delu- 
sion, %a\ it cuuverts the most notable witness and martyr for 
the tntli into an apostle of error! This, and no less, is 
the price which must be paid for the denial of the fact in 
question. 

What, then, we ask in astonishment, car the reasons 
which give the critical school courage 'o attempt such a 
huKaulous feat? Kaur in his later wi lings endeavours to 
account tor this sudden change m the convictions of St. Paul 
by supposing that the uari >w-minded, one-sided pharisaicai 
Judaism must at length have worn itself out by going to 
exticmes, and then have changed into the contrary. The 
gi< at achievement of ChrjfcPs death all at once made a mighty 
impression on the mind of Saul. How else can he have ovtgr- 
< une his Jewish hatred to Christianity than by the in velum- 1 
t ary impulse of his spirit, which drove him to meditate Oil that 
death ? lu his mind, which was accustomed to more profound » 
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thought, tlie idea— so mtolcialilo to a Jew -of a cnu dud 
Messiah changed into the runtMiv, when lie oou&idcied that 
iWt which was most opposed to the oouv iouwss 

might, after all, he tiue m it* deepest luwaid essoin c But 
how does Bam know that Snd w is occupied with the thought 
of Christ's deith ju4 at that time ? If he t\ei were so, hum 
lus standpoint he (ouM only Kguul it as a divine judgment 
And why is the ajio-tlc - at utliei times so Imt Mul ami open 
— Imre silent u> to the douhs wludi at that time must m his 
mind losputmg the eunutu oi Ins phaiK u< d standpoint l 
And even had a pie^ntJim nt oi the truth ut Chustumty at that 
time an sen of its own ncund m his unde* landing then was 
fctill a lone distsm e In twcM n the thought and the piactu d 
resolve, which would as«uiudl\ have taken up much time Is 
it Usual thd one should 1 1 * ik thus ndn ally with Ins just lde 
and entiulv j\e up omu' tas hithmlo so duplv looted md 
notably acted out and tint he should suddeniv go over so 
Ueadedlv to tin opposite standpoint --and all tin us a xesnlt 
of spontaneous m< ut<d action, without any ( i \luu d solicit it mu 
or influence ? Would not thp he without paiallcP Lad r 
on, R ui r hit that this was a p^uhologn al monstiositv , hn 
in lus lust woik Ik designates the conveision of Rl Paul a 
“wondei,” a m\ stomas seoct, “which no analysis, other 
psychological oi doles tie, can (lent up” Pv this ho doc not 
mean tint it i q a nniacle in our m n« e of the wold, but Udl lie 
confesses the madcrpiacy ol all attempts at a natuial psycho- 
logical explanation 

Tins, then, is another poition of tJa vnc*j>lainrd and in- 
erphmlle muhnnn of mnumlon t> fa<h, which prove s tin 
futility of all anti-mi raculous thrones as to tlie ougm ol 
Christianity 

Nor do the e } lan it ions of Baur’s disciples make the m • tf c i 
clearer. Holsten tells us that visionary sec in is onp a 
reproductive aetmu. only that which lues in the mind as an 
image or conception can tl ns appear Tin v t ion uhh to 
those Elements winch ahc«. h exist in the <*piiit a c n\ non-, 
^ectiveuess, by exciting nervous hie, which thu - n do •* 
the image appear sensibly to the outv , *d c v Tin** > c on- 
firmed by physiologists. u We may s sut, that if auj high** 
or lower order of being is to appear to us subjectively in ibis 
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maimer, it must first be conceived and imagined, and thus ' 
impressed upon the senses.” 1 Therefore Saul, if he experir 
encod merely a natural ecstatic vision, without a supernatural 
divine communication, must in some way or other have re- 
ceived into his mind beforehand that which he afterwards saw. 
But even Strauss confesses that this effect could not have 
been produced by “ the excitement into which the fanatical 
upholder of Jewish traditions had been brought by the threat- 
ening advances of Christianity;” for, " from such emotions a 
vision of Moses or Elias w ould have been far more likely to 
result than an image of Christ” (p. 303). He therefore lays 
especial stress on the probability that in his pharisaical self- 
righteousness Saul lmd found no enduring satisfaction. While 
as a ready dialectician he disputed with the Christians, or 
when lie broke into their meetings to bale them to prison, and 
saw not only their sincerity, but also their tranquil peace and 
quiet joy in suffering, which put to shame the puacolcss and 
joyless fanaticism of their persecutor, — his present convictions 
must, have been shaken day by day. Could it be an erroneous 
teacher who had such followers ? We must not therefore 
“ wonder if sometimes, in seasons of dejection and inward dis- 
tress, he put to himself the question, “ Who is in the right 
after all; — thou, or the crucified Galilean whom these people 
adore?” When he had once come thus far, his bodily and 
mental peculiarity would easily result in an ecstasy, in which 
that very Christ, whom he had hitherto persecuted so passion- 
ately, would appear to him in all the glory of which His 
followers spoke, showing him the wrongness and futility of , 
his course, and calling him to enter His service (pp. 303 v 
and 304). 

This is the explanation which Strauss gives of St Paul’s 
conversion. But neither the Acts nor the Epistles tell us 
any thing about “seasons of dejection” or of disputations with 
the Christians ; whereas St. Paul dearly states that he had 
received the gospel of no man/neither was taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal L 12). These writings say ; 
nothing of the image of the risen Saviour which lived iu-S^ife 
h'\t\>re that scene, or of a faith in Jesus which had alre^d ; 
token root in his heart On the contrary, they bear withte|lrv> 

1 Job. Muller, Ueber die phantciaiMien Ge&ichtserwktsinmgeii, p. 62 ei M» 
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to title fyot that he contmmd to rage in Iiis blind aseal until the 
Saviour met him, and that this meeting moud and astoms/nd 
him to ihchxyhiU degn e y not that it teas tntamtfy prepared, and 
then of necessity resulted horn the v oik mgs of his nmid 
They do not as much hint tlut he was in any inward 
uncertainty as to hi* oomlurt up to that time, not oxen that 
the same knowledge had daw m d upon Inin a* upon (Inmalnd 
(Acts v 38, 39) “ It this woih . bo ol (Jud, u» cannot 

overt In ow it" The voids “ Sail Saul, why pu^uiiea thou 
iuef" point, not to inward doubts, but in t main tl hatred 
and zeal, as he hmistli, too, witness d t 13, 1 f Jho 
psychologic il pioconditiou loi a vision, whit h tun only be 
unproductive, is wanting in St Paul For his imnd contained 
just the muy opposite ol what the vision is supposed to ln\e 
reproduced and olvjectmred Moieovoi, if his condition is 
supposed to have been that ot internal doubt, it is well to 
lemembcr that, m tin Xtw Tidament, vinous an nnn aaordid 
to df'Vbtn* or aimin'* of the ffosptf, but only to helm ns nhm in 
testa*!/ 

And how about St Paul's bodily constitution ? was it Mich 
as would be conducive to « vision * The oiijfin of visions m all 
those men who have experienced them, shows that the vjhod 
aiv, although he may be ol sound mind, is invariably sufhi- 
mg horn ovei&tiamed nerves, leva, congestion, oi some soitol 
bodily ailment 1 lienee the u visiomiy hypothesis” has to 
suppoit itseli with other new and sliange hypotheses as to the 
bodily constitution of St Paul The “thorn m the fli sh ” 
(2 Cor xu 1) is interpreted by Strauss to mean “ comiiKiu*, 
and perhaps epileptic ('; fits , ” and he, as well as Holsti n, con 
eludes therefiom that St Paul was of a “nenous tf Tripoli 
ttient ” This conjecture is as ridiculous as it is umhgnifi'd in 
tire case of a ratu who was not only of such sound and i h n 
intellect, but also capable ol such constant and mvcic brd 1> 

* Wiftutoe Moharn a* 1 and his % no r * l Undcncy to >uil lining n< ♦- in hUr 
yeaia (Stronger, JLcben a JLefoe ih Mohammed , i 209) , Sw<ii*nl jxj ant h ^ 
imhuify attachment to joung Poll n (Spirngcr, vbt «»i> p 27o> , Do Mol 
tff Organs and her frequent fasts, coj ibmed with a n irul tr tin t sir.nJ n to tli 0 oi 
A Strictly observed Bent (Haite, Neue ftwphckv j ?Sao), n»<i t)»* vi'n'm* 
Of the bookseller Nicolai, in the y w 1791, “ Win n i f u n ») l»b 1 i ' m l U < h\ •% 
On Recount of haemorrhoids were omitted “(J oh M { Hr, Phuni Atwtw (JtmehUei 
# KktfMttig&l, pp. 77 ot ft*.). Ct Krauaa, uoi s*n* pp 274 at w. 
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exertion (consider the exhausting apostolic labour by day and 
the woik of his track* by night, Acts xvni 3, xx 34 ; 1 Cot. 
iv 12j, and who went on his way with unbroken vigour after 
urnbu going tho most rigorous haulships and peMecufciojtia 
(1 Coi i\ 11, 2 Cm \i 2*-2<P Smely .such a man docs 
not gi\o one tho mipirvoon of a koble, nervous epileptic, 
Since his (on\ m^iou the jpostU feels fioe and stiorg m the 
Duel, sh ill wo suppose that this cfhet was produced bv a 
MfkriO'-s, by an epihplu fit oi mnmh eoinul ions ; Ilol«ten 
chaws om altcntiou to tin f ict tint om actual knowledge of 
tho out cm woild is m no w.i> nine nt d by a msioii W ^ not 
St Paul s knowledge extended In tint ocemunce? Was he 
not inlijitencd with new and fruitful tiuths icspec ting him- 
volt and the woild aiound nnd uboae him ? Flow the scientific 
line sti < itions lespetl mg visions Tot'e diuvs the following 
tine conclusion. “No not aide ik*w wisdom his as \<t pio- 
< ceded ft oin the mouth of somnambulists oi the dieams of 
♦ estates and visional ks n 1 Cm we sivthe saint- of that 
appeaiance of Chmt hetuie Ihimiscus, m Mew of the mi- 
me ism able m w and whole some effects which tie 4 convulsion 
of St Paul hid on tho history of the Clnncli and the woild i 

Wo romp to the conclusion that the scene lufoie Damascus 
is nantinq m the ehvf thartutm<tu* of a usam There 13 
neither the pin, said pmonditioii m tin* pc ison concerned which 
nniks its np/odurtnc chai ictei, nor the umstxtutional precon - 
<h*ian whitli pertains to its jiathahxjaalhj mtnlnrf nature 3hc 
c ill os um' the most aibitiary means to make way for tins 
tliunv, adipting lnstoiy to then own fairy in spite of the 
cleaiest testimonies Again do they expect U8 to belie v * 
ni.uvds lai moie inconceivable than the ' teinal miiacles 
3 <lated by Seuptmc, and again our for 1 maxim is con- 
turned, that those, who seek to escape the miraculous fall into 
abuudities 

Even explanation of the ^ppeannee near Damascus as a 
meiely internal ev cut, l.iboms under the fundamental mistake, 
tint it must refer the com ersion of St Paul to the sponttmeoug 
.utiwty of his own spirit, wdiercas at first he could not htf jbff 
and uapfm, in cider afterwards to attain to a living 
aitiuty m Claist A of vntxl he had hen apprehended by Christ 

1 Mtduitwfche P±y c holey u, p 489. 
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Jems could he press forward towards the new mark, sacking 
to apprehend it himself (Phil. iii. 12). It was not ho who 
had chosen Christ, but Christ who had chosen and ordained 
him, that he should go and bring forth much fruit (John 
xv. 16; Korn. i. 1 ; Hal i, 15). Thenceforth he knows and 
designates himself as an apostle of Jesus Christ, not by his 
own will, hut “ by the will of God ” (2 Cor. i. 1) ; culled u not 
of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father, who raised Him from the dead'’ (Gal. i. 1). 

We shall see further on, that in the construction of primi- 
tive Christianity, as attempted by the critical school, wu always 
have a beginning without a beginning, because everything is 
already existing beforehand. The same is the ease with all 
subjective explanations of the manifestation vouchsafed to Sr. 
Paul. They are obliged to suppose that a belief in Olui-l 
existed in him before he believed, and an image nt Christ, mu-Ii 
as could only be formed afterwards, before ChrUt appeared to 
him ; they make him be converted while lie was still a 
Pharisee raging against the Christians. All these attempts 
are defeated by their psychological inconccivablcucss far mor* 
than by the difticulty of explaining the impression on Ihn 
senses without an external appearance of Christ. 

We revert to the issue before, raised. Poos the appearance 
of our Lord to St. Paul speak for or against the attempt to 
explaiu all His oilier appearances as visions, and thus to deny 
the reality of the resurrection '{ May we not safely say that 
the endeavour of Strauss to employ the internal nature of this 
event as a handle to reduce all the other manifestations relah d 
in the Gospels to mere subjective phenomena, recoils upon 
himself? Justus the appearance of the risen Saviour to St. 
Paul before Damascus can only he conceived as external and 
bodily f so atl th * other manifestations enumerated by him in 1 
Cor. xv. must he regarded in like manner. Put even were* 
the former subjective, the converse would not follow with 
certainty, viz. that all t be manifestations \om:hsaf<*d to the 
qftfer apostles were so too. 1 Moreover, in comparing both, wo 
'^faquid not overlook the distinction, that before Damascus 
the body of our Lord (about which, h ovever, nothing is said) 

1 This is correctly stated by Whacker, Unf'wuchi/vjen UUr d. tmtxj^nr}* 
OmAthiehu. T>. 570. CL KtiitL, Der gtadtichllkhe Chrirtus, p. 1*47* 
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Wd& long since fully glorified (lienee the Minding light) j 
whereas, when appearing before the ascension, it was ia & 
transitional state. 

I»ul St. Paul is not merely an immediate eye-witness of 
the resui iection ; lie also testifies to it with his person and 
/a Jen/. In In* smith ti transfer nut tfon, and tv his enlirt subse- 
life-work, he appears as an incomparably energetic and 
joyous witness and martyr for the Christian faith, who con- 
stantly retard his preaching to an immediate vocation bv 
Christ. ] 1c hi in st If is one lony Unity proof for the objective fact 
that the riaui Saviour appvand In fort Daman ns. 

This leads ns from the historical credibility of our records 
— which was the first part of the proof demanded by Strauss 
— to the second, viz. that aria in indubitable ermti cannot he 
tt plumed without hactiuj recourse to tin fact of the resurrection. 


III. COIXAPKE OF THE VISIONARY ” HYPOTHESIS IN CONSE- 

QUENCE OF INDUBITABLE ClKtCUMBTAM'Efl AND FACTS. 

Besides the conversion and history of St Pout already 
alluded to, there is a series of other facts, all ot which m> 
less demand the bodily resurrection of Christ as a necessary 
precondition. Such are the bJ it f of the disciples, and their 
uuammous testimony that the resurrection took place on the 
th i > >1 day; the actual d isappiarance of the hod y of Jesus out 
of the ''lave; the entire retolution in the disciples' state of 
inhid idler the risen Saviour had appeared to them; and last 
but not least, the world-wide effects proceeding from the resur- 
rection. Let us consider these a little more M^elv. 

The hehtf if the disriphs in the bodily i surredion of our 
Lord is confessed by the critical school; and this fact cannot 
In in plained as the result of a r^rc vision. If we picture to 
ourselves the condition and consciousness of the disciples at 
that time, we must first ask, how — unless their Master 
actually issued forth from the grave — could the idea of $$ 
nsurrertum occur to them, ? They believed, we are told, in the 
Me ^iahship of Christ, and in His victorious existence after 
death. But why should this belief take the shape of a fact ft?” 
utterly unheard of, as that He should shortly come forth again 
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from the grave ? Ifc lus been shown that at that tune tho L» - 
lief in the resumption ot the righteous at the ln3t judgment vs 4 
current among tlu Jews, hut th** notion of tho leMiuvuion of 
a dead man, who leaves hi- gi t\e in a hotly nlmuiy aanbionm d 
long before the judguu ill-day, was as little th night of l\v the 
contemporaries of OlniM; (d John m 2 0 as by any of tho Old 
Testament wntU'. litis idea w is so iotejgn to the disciples, 
ns vwll Os to tlie Jewish woild m gemi.il, that had they 
had visions of Chust, then only conclusion could have been 
that ills haul \\*w living m hcavenl) glmy. but never that 
the Master who had died la tore then eves had gone forth 
from the giavo a*»uu alive Ttuiv tnlof tn flu r^Hnutunb 
u'tt$ to oil niftafo a/ui puf[HVJi %uit< a vur bdof “The Wes- 
sume ( \pM UUoiis ot the Jews cunt mud no idea eone^pemd- 
mg to it’ 1 Hut juju o it is undtmable that iiom thm in -t 
public appliance the apostles puadnd oi tin n Imd, who 
had not onlv hum nuivtd up into heaven, but who had also 
rwn again m hodv, we ask, how was this new element intio- 
dueed into ihur view ot the Messiah unhss a i.iot of tin n 
induhit thle exponent e convinced them of it f Sliouss con- 
tests that the Phnw s believed only m a losurrodnm at 
the hist da>, hut adds “ 'lheie vvas no ddhculty, ftiom the stand- 
point of Jewish thought at that time, m supposing that the 
icsunection ol some particul lily holy man might take pi ice 
eailun in an isolited instance ” (pp .‘103, J04). But the 
aitiiue ot supposing an exception w this one c.ise will not 
help Stiauss to get uur tins inconvenient dilhculty. 

Aloreov ei , we a^k, whence did the disciples obtain the notion 
of a glw'ijiul both/ > On othei occasions when the deul win 1 
raised, something quite diffeicnt took place, \i/ an turn to 
the present wutoi body, but not a transformation of this 
mortal flesh ne<> a qforijud body. Besides, oui enues main- 
tain that these rarungs oi the dead were ninths oi deceptions, 
mid therefore t mnot have been tlu* soui e ot this b< lid The 
eame is the ca^e with the h noiy of oui Lends tiandigur Jinn, 
whiclf Strauss derives fron the opinion of tie Jewish ( Jjih- 
fcis&s, that Moses was a type of Christ r pp 010 et “I lie 
belief in the rapture and heavenly He of Cnodi, hhjah or 
Moses, Waa rather a hindrance than Him v is<* to the applied- 
1 Wcizsucku', ubi $vjp l». b?i, 

# 
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tinn of such notions to a man of the present age, especially 
one who had been seen to die ” (Weizaiicker, vli svp.). Whence, 
t hen, could the idea of a glorified body, wdth these apparently 
irreconcilable attributes of sudden disappcajance and palpable- 
in ‘•s, proceed ? Our opponents have not as yet answered even 
these preliminary question 

With regard to the p,s\ ehieul possibility of visions, h.illu- 
oinuhmis, or plumbums, nudical science tenches ns , 1 that in 
consequence of a strong excitement of the imagination, and of 
the ocrebt nl activity thereby caused, the organs of sense may 
bo ulfecPd in such a maimer ns to make the subject believe 
that it Ik irs or sees an external object corresponding to tlm 
internal impression thus produced. There are impressions on 
the smno - proceeding entirely ft urn internal causes, without 
tiny corresponding external object -by which the nerves of 
sense arc affected precisely in the same manner as by an 
* xternal perception ; the person who has such impre^mns cm 
only m left ‘rung the image produced by tin nt to Mime outward 
cause. However, the^e \ i-inmiiios themselves do not always 
consider the image they see to be object no realities. But 
though self deception in consequent o of a \i>iou is not im- 
possible, yet it hum be r< membered that a anoii is always 
caused, in part at least, by some abnormal condition of* the 
body. And how won m its] a Sttbfrtirc viatt/c of this hind 
noush bf/orc tuui aWwpt at th finde 2>c atonal \nt reourac, accom- 
panied by co tin ? nation and tooth ! 

Some upholder of the “visionary” hypothesis, without 
giving up the subjective character of these appearances, arc 
willing to grant that influences w ithout or from above- " a 
personal working ot the departed spirit « f f OhiUfc upon His 
disciples M — may have helped to produce diem. Is this any 
more conceivable than an appearance of the risen Saviour 
Himself? Or is a vision thus magically produced within the 
disciples more comprehensible than Die resurrection? Are 
not words and sounds (if they do not proceed from an illu- 
sion), without an actual appearance, more marvellous than the 
appearance itself? T)o such explanations carry' ns a step 
beyond the miraculous ? They arc but one more proof o£ 

1 Ot. among others, Joh. Mullet, Lehrbuch dtr Physiologic, voL ii pp. 
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Rotbe’s maxim, that “without miracles the divine rev elation 
mwt infallibly degcncut* in to magic ” 

Our opponents are compelled lmthci to snppose that the 
passionate imagination ol the disciples retched out its leeleis 
after their independable Vlasta instead oi this, we see that 
oil each occasion He appears to ]iis iollnweib qiutr if/na- 
pahdtf/; so mmh m>, that at fust tin \ will n<»t behove, and 
He has to lebuke then unbclnf Fumi this it is clear that 
they \uie not piepuid foi the immediate lonppeainnto of 
Jesuit especially in tlu shape of a it mu lection iiom the dead 
Jlne tu Iwmul pii < nil* turn of n ton* /c v ant my The 

deej» dejuinm on amount of then MitUu*' ahum ful death 
could 4 raiceh give wings to <1 new and jovous liuth We see 
tin pool shepli* idl«*s* slutp in ftai of the dew m doubt' 
ami coulln*s imputing then Mcssiumi hopes, in peiplexily 
to the future Huso an not the iiames ol mind liom 
which eistdic visions might be expected to piomd, but 
lather the contrary Poi m otlicr parts of the New Testament 
w>e see visions tome upon those who aie sic King im a da pci 
knowlidce of God by means of tt ampul cuntc mplition, sLdi 
communion, fam faith, and earnest prayer and fasting 

And im ill), the mental and phonal impossibility of visions 
by «&0 many jx o)>I< at once (’ulus may tdk of a (ham of 
spiritual sympdhy wlmh can h.nd down whole assemblies at 
once Hut in the Ne w r h \1sum3 piesupposc a u itaiu 

moial and rili 0 imis (floit and flame of mind m the individual 
who has them, and cannot he shown to be “infectious” In 
this case, too, then would iluays be one who began and diew 
the others atter him T wildcats, m various appeal anu s ol oui 
Lord, many, ay Lundmls, at owe a t ul smultcnuou s/y pun iv<d 
Hun Wo do not deny tlnd science can tell us of <asis m 
which vision* wue seui bj whole assemblies at oiki , but 
where this is the ease, it has always beui ac comp lined by a 
mothd exciti ? 1 »nt of the mental life, as well as by a muilml 
bodily condition, especial' \ by nervous aflat ions Now even 
if obe or several of the d < pies had been in this moibul state , 
we should by no means be justified m comludmg that all 
Were so. They weie surely men of 1 v im d t< n pi. irmrnt 
and constitution. And yet one af* another is Mipposid to 

have fallen mto this morbid conduiou, nut only the c valid 

# 
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women, but even Veter, that strong and hardy fisherman whp 
was assuredly as far from nervousness as any one, — Jamas,*— T 
the two on their way to Emmaus, and so on down to the sober 
doubting Thomas, — ay, all eleven at once , and even more thin 
fire hundred brethrni toother. All of these are supposed 
suddenly to have Mien into the same self-deception, and that, 
be it remarked, at the rno<*t different times and places, and. 
during the most varied occupations (mourning by the grave, 
in conversation by the wayside, in the confidential circle of 
friends, at work on tire lake), iu which their frames of mind 
aswndly have hem very 'iaried, and their internal ten- 
dency to visions most uneven. This latter point especially is 
important in considering the psychological possibility of such 
simultaneous visions. 

And could they all of them have agreed to announce these 
visions to the world as bodily appearances of the umju Christ ? 
Or lind they done so, could it have been pure elf-deception 
and not intentional deceit ? Smely some one oi other of them 
must afterwards senou Jy have n*ked hirnstlf whclher the 
image that lie had soon was n reality. Srhh reimacher says 
most truly: u Whoever supposes that the disciples deceived 
themselves and mistook the internal for the external, arcuses 
them of such mental weakness as must invalidate their crKire 
testimony concerning Christ, and make it appear as though 
Christ Himself, when He chose such witnesses, did not know 
what was in man (John ii. 25). Or if He Himself had willed 
and ordained that they should mistake inward appearances for 
outward perceptions, He would have been the author of error, 
and all moral ideas would he confounded if this were com- 
patible with His high dignity.” 

Here \vt- must again refer to the great i tdinction between the 
appearances of the risen Sarioir' and the real visions related in 
thf Nt v' Testament, How en*mdy different was the vision of 
dying Stephen, who saw Jesus in heaven , and not upon earth 1 
how different the vision ©t St. Veter, who was '‘in a trance” 
(>\t ts x. 10), and did not see Jesus at all ! how different tho 
ecstatic condition in which the early Christians spoke ilV 
different tongues, but did not see anything? how different, ei 
we saw, the visionary trance ot St. Paul! (2 Cor. xii.) Wit- 
'* ’siMons of the Lord” mentioned here are not “brought 
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any connection whatever with appearances of the risen Chn t ” 
(Reiru), either by St I\iul or by his opponents. If,* then, the 
New Testament writers well know what \iaions and ecstatic 
conditions are, why do they always depict the appearance** 
Of Christ quite diffmmtly ? why do they never say of the 
disciples, to whom tln.se wtuo \oucleafed, tlmt they “ fell into 
a trance”? CJcuily, Innause the eailv Chmcli considered 
those appeal ances as distinct and sepal ate from the later 
visions. 

Hence it is not possible to asunne that those later visions 
were a continuation of the first appearances of Clu 1st. Uut if 
the latter soon ceased, a now difficulty nnses ior tin* \isionary 
hypothesis (cf. Keuu, vbi sup. pp IHOetss,). Why shunt d 
these i t*wn& of Christ /tun tusfnl only Jor a few week# and no 
fongiri “Jf the Msums pas^nl like ekdne shocks through 
rank and file, through the twelve and tlie h\e bundled , it they 
continued dav by day and week by week; then pss ehologu si 
science would teat li us to expect an uninterrupted communica- 
tion of these impulse*, — a continuous intensification ot mutual 
infection in the gioat vibiating body, — an indolent hte of 
visionary solhgiatification in imaginary intercom so with tlu* 
indispensable Master; but not a diminution, stoppage, and 
traxysuiou to healthy energy.” The enigma would remain to 
be solved, June the Chunk tovhl so qvulhj whr (Joint from hr 
'cv>iowj,ry condition ; since thus much at least is certain, that 
she by no means boasted lieiself of continued appcaiancus ot 
her risen Laid 

From all this we see hove little the belief of the disciple-, 
in the resurrection can bo explained by means of visions, and 
how little likelihood, or even possibility there i% pyjrliologi- 
colly speaking, in their case for the development of m mnaiy 
conditions of imud or body. Dufc there are still more import- 
ant circumstances which cannot be explained except by the 
fact of Christo bodily resurrection. 

We have bc*n that all tin* biblical accounts ruriee in storing 
that the Lord arose u on it „ third day” Stiauss himself in k 
fat 316 ; that it is hard to i ssign an unlustuiiuil origin to tin * 
definite date For it cannot be den 1 that the n sum ctiou 
must from the very beginning hav* been rcynhd by tl<* 
disciples as an event which took pL.ce on th Linid d<iy ; fei 
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wc fiml in the Christian observance of Sunday a liturgical fruit 
of tins belief, and one which can be proved to have been extant 
as early as the apostolic age. Hence the visions, too, must 
luuc begun on the third day. Strauss is well aware that the 
d< nlop/w nt oj a asinnaiy condition absolutely demands a much 
buiyer spun, of turn than a day and a half aftoi which short 
penod the viuh ut death of Jesus was in fresh remembrance. 
So he (lies, as we saw, to get out of the difficulty by saying 
th it St Paul telK us that (Jim >t rose on the third day, but not 
that He appmnd then. Pul the two cannot be separated. 
How could the disciples know that Jesus rose on the third 
div if He did not then appear to them, or seem to dose? 
11ml the \isions, as Strains maintains, not begun till later 
on in Galilee, what ieasori could the disciples have had for 
fiMiig the thud day as the date of the lesuxrecliun l It could 
not have been in order that Christ’s foriwu prophecy might 
he fulfilled, for Stmuss does not recognise piopliecies. And 
assuiedly they would have been far luoie likely to change the 
prophecy according to its fulfilment than tut view In these 
utiaits Straubs has recourse to a desperate evasion He says 
that the tlmxl day “ would seem in a measure to have been 
the prourbial designation of a short time, meaning that a 
matter should be carried through without impediment” (p. 

:> 1 7), ? it means ‘ after some time.” This is a discovery 
{ a' wdiieli Strauss may claim the sole credit, since there is no 
tnico of it cither in the Old or New' Testament. For Ilosea 
\i 2 is a typical piophccy which was fulfilled, or began to be 
fulfilled, m the resurrection of Christ on the third day; and 
in Luke xin. 32, the true rendering is s >t "the third day T 
shall be pofictuf ” but, “ the third day •' >h\ll finish? viz. my 
w’ork in this legion, and is to be taken literally. 

Such subterfuges are vain Even a critic like Hilgenfeld 
lias lately confined tb tin one distinct and unanimous 
testimony for “ the third day " is, for tlie reasons above stated* 
of itself sufficient to overthrow t he visionary hypothesis. We 
have already seen how T untenable and arbitraiy are the attempts 
of Strauss, by means of wresting the biblical accounts, to &fa$W 
that the first appearances of the risen Saviour took place i& 
Galilee. If the testimony fur the third day is sure, then fit !**< 
cleat that the belief in the resurrection could only have4r&&t» , 
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at Jerusalem, and that the first appearances must have taken 
place there. For it is self-evident that the disciples could 
not have been in Galilee as early as the third day, even had 
$he intervening day not been a Sabbath. Therefore Strauss 
supposes the disciples to have been in Jerusalem on that 
day. 

But if Jerusalem became the cradle of Ik Vf in the ro>urvec- 
tion so soon after the death of Christ, what won!*? hare fan* 
easier for the enemies, when this was announced as a fact to the 
people, than to confute the \ths by exhuming the corpse of 
their Master f 

This is another great difficulty which lies in the way of our 
opponents: What home of the body of Jams? Tht risvmary 
hypothesis cannot explain the fact of tin empty gran , which even 
Schenkel acknowledges as undeniable Sliauss is of opinion 
that when, at the fea^t of Pentecost, Christ was announced u** 
having risen, neither His followers nor the Jews probably 
knew Any longer which was the place of His buml, nor would 
they, on account oi their honor of corpses, feel inclined to 
search after the body. u Jesus had perhaps, been hastily in- 
terred, along with others win* had suffered capital punishment, 
in some dishonourable spot; and when the apostles after a 
considerable time appeared with the announcement that he 
had risen, it must have been difficult for their opponents to 
produce his corpse in a condition recognisable enough to afford 
proofs against them” (p. .”12). If the resurrection, we 
answer, had been only a visionary deception, the evangelists 
would certainly have been obliged to take care that Jesus 
should appear to have been buried in some unknown spot, in 
order that a search should be difficult. But what do they 
relate? That Jesus was openly and honourably buried in a 
place quite near *o Golgotha, well known not * nly to the 
, disciples, but to Uie Jewish councillors and the itoman magis- 
trates; and even that the Sanhedrim had the gi.»w Mealed, 
and put a wakh before it. r <o that the burbil-pUco of " the 
king oS the Jews ” must do ibtless have been known through^ 
0 U& the town. Shall we then, it has been well «ajd, mppobo 
th$& wm of GJirist's followers, not even the of the 

k ^ garden, 1#U$ so distrustful or curious as < go to look at the gut a 
v; hfm$tf+ when the women told of the appearance of Jesus* 
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Shall we imagine that no one out of the gnat number qf Jfi$ < 
enemies was prudent enough to examine the tomb, and havetbe,, * 
corpse, which assuredly would have still been in some degree . ’ 
recognisable even after weeks, brought out, since it must haVe 
been of the utmost importance to them openly to convict 
Christ s followers of a falsehood ; while, as regards their horror 
of corpses, there were doubtless enough Gentile menials in 
Jerusalem whom they could have employed ? Instead of this, 
vve are told that they preferred to confess the fact of the grave 
being found empty, in order to saddle the disciples with tine 
accusation of stealing the corpse ! The “ criticism " which can 
make such statements as these, itself needs criticising vevy 
much. 

Others have thought to evade the question by supposing 
that some unknown adorer of Chri: t took away the corpse 
without the knowledge of the apostles,-— thus basing tins 
world-wide and world-ruling belief on an accident or a fraud! 
Are not such fancies as these signs that our critics are in 
despair ; that, in the consciousness of having exhausted all their 
sagacity in textual criticism, in psychology, and philosophy, 
on tlu* vain attempt to overturn the rock of our Christian faith, x 
they are now reduced to substituting the windiest hypotheses 
lor the historical testimonies which they reject ? The eiypty, 
open tomb, with its loud question: Where is His body? puts 
till their attempts to shame. 

Add to all these grounds for the reality of our Lord's 
resum'd ion the last and weightiest, viz. the immeasurable effect 
exercised Inj this belief on the. disciples and on the world* Take* , 
lirst of all, the sudden revolution in the fram of mind and if ' 
the behaviour of the disciples , which can no more be explained 
as the result of visions in their case than in that of St. PauL 
Betore the resurrection we see the disciples so fearful ; they 
scatter when the Master is bound; the most courageous ofV 
them denies his Lord before a servant-girl ; only ucretly do. x 
they dare to meet wit h “ doors shut for fear of the Jews 
and afterwards, though holding their lives in their hand#, i- 
step forward so fearlessly before the whole nation, befogs 
judges and murderers of their Master, and preach* His 
turn with a joyousness that cannot be intimidated hf 
threats or ill-usage. Beforehand, they are so shaken 
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Wfcen down by the sudden d< ith of their Messiah, that the rr 
bopa iti Him as the IJctWnier of Isiael is vanished, their own 
ittture and that ol their faith cm eloped in impenetrable tluik- 
tteafc; and suddenly a light of hope is kindled m tin in which 
e\ep the most violent storm of poistcninm cannot extinguish 
All at once llu*} are tleulv conscious of their vocation, *m 
intrepid, ]o\ous faith a holv /c d, a const imemess ol victory, 
fills their lu aits, and impels them to p<> to Jews and Gentiles 
to corn pier the world lot th* u Mastu and upholds and com- 
forts them in tnbuhtion and ileath And this mw faith finds 
an entrance evuywhcio, only become ■» m mgn and nmio 
iirmlv looted through opposition and pet m nit inn, cm j>e 
dumped bv no powei, either t i the swoi 1 or ut nonce , m a 
stupendous levnlutum it conquers the world and ugninulos it 
morally an<l Npiiitually it cinhodici it-df m a h\m* md 
glowing (’lunch which has penetrated to ill intion and al 
ready Le-fo i h>i ujit* mi u ntunes An tn,i f n / to bdtm that 
th< aoyuhc to ih utunuismabti cjfuts jo httdnl ft too ustons 
and fieri >u tonud tons t from the visionuv 01 epileptic ton- 
stitution ol hwmeal women and weak mivod men, thnt the 
disciples domed the deal knowledge of then extensive l isk 
from a fleeting \Hon, that lhc‘ light ot the* ( ini^tum Glimc h, 
the flcAuiely and tmth o! its sjmit, and the c uucMm * ut its 
moral emray. came finin ovei excited nencs, n;y, tint th< 
moral ngun rat\< n of the vn/ht prt tnhnq thmimui hot! its 
origin in crn>r awl sdf-d'Cm tun ? An vve to Ik 1 k\c that the 
great Fact which has affurdul a sufficient explanation of the 
history of the Chinch and the development of the woild up to 
this piesent moment, m the md dwindles down to the phm 
toms of a diseased imagination 01 “la passion dune hdlu- 
cmdo" ? Believe th it who wJl , call it what you plei t , only 
not rational or inGnal, and he Mile that it will ucvu stand 
before the judgment-scat of history or of consumer 

Ko , the mm in us might oj thru Justo? ual tjh‘ 1 ^ prod vet d by 
(he belief in the resurrection , m >t crush enry (jjoit to <hnu it 
f coin anything but the fact /„ / fesits Chnst, the gnat Lulmmr 
of the world , actually did Iwr t the bench (hath by tistny on 
iked JEasler mornuiy Who is unaccju i«d \\i h f In l>w of 
the sufficing reason * In view of th lets 1 1 umc r u<\, wi 
must say that, if anywhere, this law is lo t ^ n l t oi m tl > 
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visionary hypothesis. Proceeding as it does, from a desperate 
de-sire to get rid ot the miraculous at any price, this theory 
shares the fate which we liave seen pertains to every Bueljt:, 
imdei taking. Wishing to do away with the supernatural, it 
hill* into the unnatural, unhistorical, irrational. Por eighteen 
hundred years Christ's body, the Church, has been living and 
conquering ; and should hei Head not bo fully living, but hall 
remained in death? 01 a truth, unbelief believes what is 
most incredible. 


What, then, is the remit of our in restiyaiion ? It is this: 
that both the proofs demanded by Strauss to substantiate the 
fact ot the resurrection are most fully furnished, viz. the his* 
tor leal credibility of the records, and the necessity of this event in 
order to explain other iwlubitnbly certain fads. The historical 
testimonies for the resurrection as an outward fact are lirraly 
established ; they are equal to anything which may be de- 
manded of a sure record ot ancient times ; and, as regards the 
Epistles of St. Pun l, they are unimpugned by any criticism, 
nor can they possibly be interpreted as mere internal events. 
And a series of indubitable events subsequent to the death pf 
Christ, — facts ot spiritual and external experience in the history 
of the apostles; indeed, the entire development of the Chris- 
tian Church, — all these form an inexplicable enigma without 
the tact, of the resurrection. 

On the other hand, the task that Strauss has set himself — 
to make us comprohetid the belief in the resurrection without 
miueles, or else to give up his entire undertaking as a failure 
— lias in no case been accomplished without open violence 
and arbitrariness. His explanatory attempts , as well as those of 
all other anti -miraculous critics, are enl mgled in an endless 
chain of auynms and difficulties. Bibo allies exeyetical: there 
is the clear testimony of St. Paul, and the great distinction 


made by New Testament writers between the description of , !' 
visions and the narrati\ -s of our Lord’s appearances. DifB- * 
cullies psychological : all likelihood is wanting for the supposi* 


tion that so many and such differently constituted persons ; 
should, even by hundreds at a time, liave been simultaneously > 
v predisposed to see visions ; there is the sudden and thorc^^ ;^ 
change in the disciples’ frame of mind, especially, v 

sudden conversion of St. Paul ; and finally, the speedy 
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efour Lord’s appearances. Difficulties dogmatical : arising 
from the question. Whence should the idea of an isolated 
individual resurrection, hitherto foreign to their belief, arise 
the minds of the disciples? Difficulties chrmohgkal : 
unanimous historical evidence points to “ the third day/* and 
this leaves no space for the gradual development of visions, or 
for the translocation of the first appearances to Galilee, Diffi- 
culties to)H»jraphi<'al ; there, in a well-known spot, stands flic 
empty tomb, with its lmul question, Where is the body ? 
which neither Jew nor Kornau attempts to answer, though 
investigation would have been easy. Difficulties historical: 
there is the firm and i m movable belief of the. disciples in their 
Lords resurrection, their preaching so full of victorious joy 
and martyrs courage, which not even their most, bitter enemies 
darn on this point to gainsay; there is tin; Christian Sunday, 
a continual celebration of the first Master victory ; there i« the 
Christian Church, founded and victoriously growing on the 
rock of her belief in the crucified and risen Saviour. Ami 
finally, difficulties moral: there is the entire moral regenera- 
tion of the world which proceeded from the preaching of the 
apostles ; there we see the kingdom of truth coming, and are 
told to believe, as has been well said, that at first it was 
falsa* afterwards it constantly became more true, and at length 
" developed ” into the suhlimest truth ! 

The critic is not yet born who could overcome all these 
obstacles. Where the supernatural so palpably intrudes into 
history as in the redirection of Christ, reason would be far 
more prudent, humbly and thankfully to mount this rock 
which " stands as the mountain of God,” and thus continnnm-Jy 
to increase her range of vision, than to expose one weak point 
after another by making futile efforts to undermine if. 

A word to my readers ! Afu,r the foregoing investigation, 
I may -well utor the conclusion, that if any one among you 
imagines himself to be justified in his unbelief by tlm criticism 
of Strauss or lhaut, he is greatly deceived. In his earlier days 
(when still a believer in the Bible), Ilnur once said, *' As 
t assuredly as the origin of * he Christian Church can only be 
V \ ^bt^QObnted for by a firm belief in the. risen Saviour, so certain 
K 'r&f ifc that this belief in its turn re -eld rest upon no other 
than that of the historical tnith of Christa resume- 
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tion ; w1 nor did all the labours of Baura later years suffice to 
overthrow this position, * ' . , 

But in addition to these more negative grounds of defence, 
consider, too, the positive winder proofs of the necessity of fh&, 
rrs/ir ruction , — this moat comforting and hope-inspiring fact in 
the whole history of humanity ; proofs which are not only of a 
historical, but also (if a dogmatic nature. They proceed, as we 
hinted at the outset, from the nature of Christ’s Person. As 
tins sinless and holy Son of Cod, He could not see corruption; 
death could not bind Him continuously, since ile had life in 
Himself; and in laying down His life He manifested Himself 
as eternal Love, which must live eternally because itself is life. 
They proceed from the omnipotence and justice of the divine 
you nun cut, which would have been annihilated had it left 
the Holy One of Cod — in whose crucifixion sin and the power 
of darkness had celebrated their greatest trimtipH — to corrupt 
in the grave ; had it not crowned Him, who for our sakes Wa3 
forsaken on the cross, with glory and honour. They proceed 
irom the work of Christ, the mown of which would be wanting 
unless through His resurrection He confirmed His death as 
lining a sacrifice for us, and not for Himself, and thereby over- 
came the last enemy — even death. They proceed from the 
precunei of the. liohj Ghost , whom Christ imparts, and sends in 
consequence of His resurrection and ascension (John xv. 2G, 
xx. 22 ; Acts ii. ; and from the personal experience of 
believers, who through that same Holy Ghost constantly expe- 
rience the sanctifying and beatific influences of the Saviour's 
mm rivet ion-life (Horn. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12 et ss., iii. 1 et ss. ; 

1 Bet. i. d) ; because the Lord is not only the risen One, but 
also tlm Besurroetion and the Life (John x ; 25). They pro- 
ceed from the internal coherence in the his «* y of God's kingdom* 

— for with the resurrection of Christ the second spiritual period 
of man's history begins, which will be fully realized at the end 
of this age, — and hence, to* ., from the idea of the worlds cm* 
summation; the resurrection and transformation of Christ being 
the divine pledge of that general resurrection and transfoma- . 
tinn in which, as its aim and end, the history of manki&d, as 
well as that of nature, is eventually to be merged, when 
earthly sphere shall be transformed into a heavenly. , ' 

1 Bengal's Arcliivfar Thtotoyk, vol. ii. part 3, p. 715. , ' V, 
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$idefc, I pray you, all those pounds together, and then I thmk 
that the question of the resurrection on which your whole 
belief and your whole hope depends, will no longer cause you 
doubts. 

The enemies of Je*us ouco placed a watch at Itis gnive, 
that the body might not be stohn Now, we oimehes bland 
bcfoie His empty tomb, to guanl it with these mgumonte anil 
with the e\pinmoniil pioot of llis icsiuiu lion-pouu working 
in our hauls, that none may again bury the Lind of gloiy 

Now it the tesiirm turn be m <std*bsh<d i ict, \u must 
Tememboi that, accmdiug to Sluuss own «onh‘si<m, hisentue 
undertaking is a failme, ami the inadequacy ot the pun b 
natural human view oi the life of Chnst in pioved (p 
ior if this gi eat cential mn.u le oi the icMuro* turn Hand firm, 
t>o does all that pitades and follows it the mihuuloiis deed** 
of Chnst, the tiutli ot lh& lediemmg death. His ^uiiniod ami 
the outpouring oi the Holy Chod , yes, even III* :nn i» ulons 
bath and divine Sondup , ioi it the consummation of Jlis life 
were such a amide, may we not fanly com hide that its 
beginning was alio mum ulmis 1 1 using Cliust iioin the 

dead, God Ilun^c If hts it stifled and aminrued that He is what 
the Clmich his i \( i mamt lined and worshipped -His onlj- 
begotten Son r Jhus oui btliii in Him is, in evuy essential 
particular, bhuldcd agunst the attirks of cutnism and 
mythicism, and those woids icniuii tine m whnh the Loid 
lias comprehended the mtne miraculous history of His 
Church* “ Fear not, I am the In <4 and the List 1 am He 
that livetb, and was dual , and, behold, I am alive lor eua- 
* more” (Ilev. i 17 and Id). 
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THE MODERN CiariJ’AL THEORY OF PRIMITIVE CIUUSTI ANITY. 

I H the proceclin^ LecMue we adduced the origin of the 
Chustian Church, and fhe moial rcgmioiation of the world 
which sprang therefrom, as a princijial argument for the 
reality ol our Loid’s resuirocliuii But what if the formation 
of CbuMianity, its hie a id iLs doctmies, should prove to he 
widely the natural hi^toiical lc&ult of a necessary process of 
development ? Clearly, if this, the greatest phenomenon in 
the woild « Iiifcvtoiy, cun he shown to be a merely natural link 
in tlie chain of e\ent% then the mnaculous and .ill supernatural 
revelations from God are absolutely eliminat'd. fiorn the 
liistoiv ol mankind. The Tubingen, cntical b*lu>o1 has led 
th*' van in this last and most comprehensive attempt, made 
undei an inwaid compulsion by modern criticism, to exclude 
God from history For as long as men could not help re- 
garding ClmstiAintv, at least in respect of its dwtrine, 
as King beyond all analogies ol human wisdom, it was in 
itself, m the uniqueness of its spiritual purport, an actual 
pi oof tot the truth oi supernatural tevelation, — an immediate 
attest ition of its Founders divinity. Kor was it then of 
much use to quarrel about the external history and its miracu- 
lous oi natuial oiigin. Only it the fundamental and es^niiai 
ideas ol Clnisfiamty can he fully comic* t d with natural and 
human factors already extant, and sho^ , to be their intrinsi- 
cally necessary development, would the little be thoroughly 
and once for all decided in favour of the modern anti-miracu- 
Juiis view of history. Fur this reason the chief efforts of the 
critical school have been directed towards the elucidations^ 
primitive Christianity and its internal formation, towards 
proof of a connection between its doctrines and the dW*^**$£ 
oi spiritual culture which were already extant, and es^O^fyi 6 
towards the investigation of its records. 
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Qw entire research into tie existence of the ttopcniatuiul 
end of the miraculous cun, therefore, only ho completed hy an 
examix^fttion of tho modern critical theory ns to primitive 
Christianity. We have gained a firm foothold for this under- 
taking by our discussion ol the resurrection; — as being the 
most decisive epoch in the history of Christianity, the corner- 
stone' on which the entire edifice of Chri-tiau teaching was 
erected, — and also by our consideration of St VimVs con- 
version. If our opponents should, nevoitludess, succeed in 
eliminating the supernatural element from the powtli of 
doctrine in the apostolic age, wo should find it difficult to 
retain this factor ev< n in the Verson oi Christ If, on the 
contrary, we can piove to them that it is .dmdutvly impo*- 
Bible to explain the wgjn and growl li ol ChuMianity lrom 
' merely natural and hM ubftl ounces, without acknowledging 
the interfeierjoe id’ a wpiruntund faclui, then they can have 
no rational ground l'or denying the miiaculous m general, 
but will bo compelled to acknowledge the interposition ol 
snpeniuUual divine poweis in all penods of tho worlds 
history. 

But there w another reason yet. why the discussion of this 
question should form the c.»n< ]»»- ion of our investigations. 
Of nil modern opponents < *f our old fait li , we now stand ha- 
fore the greatest, whom lutheilo we lane only mentioned 
cursorily. Wiiting a - he did only for the learned woild, Ins 
name is less known to the public at huge than those of Stums**, 
Kenan, and others, but it will imuin in<eiihed in the liistoiy 
of modem theology when that of many others, now known to 
» every one, will haw long simo been elhmed. f)r. IVidmand 
Christian von Baur, piofcssor of theology at Tubingen (died 
2d December 1KG0), was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, theologn.il scholar of this century ; afiei the death of 
Sfeander, the Must notable historian of tho ( Tiuicli and her 

doctrines, not only in Germany, but in the woild; the mo-a 

/ ’indefatigable ‘f investigate ?, especially as ugards the history 
Of primitive Christianit y, m the elucidation of which he Iuh 
,; i': • deserved well of theology He stands a head and shoulder* 
vCV'iftdw all other modem opponents ' f the miraculous. from 

y they all learn and draw their o pplics ; they me fain to 

‘^‘/i&pptopTizX* the fruits of his enoinma* diligence if they wish 
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not meicly to beat the air, but methodically to storm the 
citadel ot our Christian faith. Strauss himself, in the presence 
o( tins moil, confesses his backwaidnos : “I expected/* says 
he, “ with the presumption ot youth, to storm the fortress by 
a single assault , but it lemumed for my gieater master to 
mideil ike a ^uentifu siege, belore which it* walls must fall” 

And, in Until, if human powtr, human diligence and acute- 
ness, eoull c\ei bring about theo\t i throw ot our faith, this 
mart would have accomplished it P*ut our present theology 
is duly becoming moie touwiiud lint lie \\ is incompetent to 
this tad uid tint, in spite ot all hn unuttcnble excitrons, 
lie did not sueconl m pioving the meicly natuial origin of 
( hnstnmity Tins is one ui tlie surest ngns tint the rock 
upon wlnth oui faith is found* d is ab* >lutdv imiestiuctible. 
'Jo mipi ess jou with this louwotion is the last aim of these 
loot nun 

Inn this pm pose, we will Just make ouwlvo* acquainted 
with the puunples ol Bun and his <^ho»>] and tin ir repre- 
sent ttiou ol pnnntiu* Chi i-d unity th< re upon founded , and 
snund, we will endeavour to give a critique ol their theoiy. 


I — I UK PUMllIUs OF TILT lUllUNuLX SChOOU 

r»aur nine blamed Stiauss for venturing to write a critique 
ot the go>p<l lnstoiv without a pieceduig critical investigation 
ol the tiospels , and we oui selves have seen that Stiauss passes 
over this point too lightly, ( ven in his new edition of the Life 
of Christ It is thi-> gap which the Tubingen School endea- 
vours to fill up. The weak point of Sti lss is the strong 
point with these critics, or at least that t 'inch they devote 
their duet attention 'Lheir maxim is, that w^e must recur 
f id in the criticism of histoiy to thn of the historical writings. 
No certain conclusions as t the history of the life of Christ* 
or the ougiri ol the Christian Chinch, can be airived at until 
we have discovered by whom, under what influences, and 
with wdiat tendency the different books of the New Testament 
were wntten. Thus the chief impoitance of the Tubingen 
School — ^ c. of Bauv and his follow ers, Schwegler, R Ko&tlin, 
Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, etc. — lies in the enticed tftv&dtyd* 
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Hon into the orvjui of th* X> <// Tr\/am*nt, awl flu hi^fonj of the 
apostolic and poat-a^tuxit aye, with its pecuhaily constituted 
parties. 

In order to comprehend the motive pnnoiple of Ihese inves 
tigations, we must lenn uila i tint liie semth ot tln=> schools 
development conn uh^ v\ *tU tint oi the Hegelian philosophy 
at Tubingen Tin uhoh vj Ihu, s tonu^Uun vj lu^lorif ?*» 
accordingly jin lath'll by tin, Iha /tan yinb* >jrfuf Though he 
may gradually have oven oine imu U ol its out sidcdm ss, he was 
to tin List governed by its hiud inn ntul aha, \ w the unnu, 
otnee ol Gotland the vvoild, uuoiding to whuh the HiUon 
oi the divine and human spmt mu t be touroived an essential 
unity not as personal diminution and mteiumisi 1 God doe-* 
not live and luign above the vvoild and its i lunges, lie is 
m.ly ieah/ul in uid with it, and the histoiv ol the world is 
the piooMs of ah olute Bung, vvhu h dtviiopi-. with an iron 
necessity an m ding to mLim.il law? All that nppi ns in 
nature and lnstoiy is a uvilittou of the iteinil Lh 1 But 
the latter r- mvti lully leah/ed in. a simde iiidivuluul only 
an the gumal th\» Inpment taken as a whole I In individual 
as mHi, alwivs stands in a coiUin < onliadutoiv illation to 
the universil Idui, negatives it, and musL fhexeion itst ll he 
negatived . This < tunilly it flcss and aimless pun f ss is tin* 
continuous negation oi a mgatnui m whnh one phenonunon 
alwavs calls hath tin next, so lhat m h can be ronneitul 
with the pu ci dmg one and ixpluned lioni it In this mono- 
tonous path Hit wmld s lustoi) and hk^wue the lustoiy ol the 
Chuuh, as oi all uhgioiu devilopuu nt, is evu numbing on 

With this fundumntal view, Baur could not but ioihuIu 
the doctuues " of an ttundly st U-]»eiii < U d personality of 
God, o t a 6 ])on tain oiu creation ol the wmld, oi sm and mold 
* perveision out mat mg liom tat fietdom ol man, of nuns pi 1 
serial mrnioit ity, as imperfect notions ol u Ii^ioiu hcdiel 
But above all he must, if consistent, njul tin thufnms oj <t 
truly suptinat mtl revelation and of a who* nfous, untyoc union 

* Sot until later, whett Bun histone ll pnrj<ii , <* had Iw^n Juw s m<* 
fettled, did b«* appear to n < ognis the person tl t v ul G«*d hohk y. h n mon. fall) , 
lihM'Cg, liasays M If God be tiuly cotteeiv * is i sipuit, *h malar Ii< nmd 
be we wxrh immediately personal, m else it it * * /i l* m wh it m ah .bat* uf 
personality cau contribute to the conception < uod a& tin %U<dute Buiig, 
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of God and man in Christ, and of sinless perfection hi the 
historical Christ as the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
These lie must transmute into the idea of the essential uirfjfcy: 
of the divine and human spirit, and of a continuous, necesg&r/ 
reconciliation and union of both, which must Ui principally 
accomplished by the moral self-development of man.” 1 

From this it is evident that, on the standpoint of Baur, the 
miraculous is impossible. Everything takes place in a neces- 
sary natural development, in which one phenomenon begets 
another, and in which, therefore, nothing can form an absolutely 
new beginning (which is the nature of a miracle, ride p. 203), 
but all is only the result of germs and causes already extant. 
Not even Christianity may form nnv exception to this abso- 
lutely valid law. It must therefore allow of being included 
as a historical phenomenon in the vnicrrml deniojnnt nt of the 
world, by being considered as a period in the general develop- 
moot of religious consciousness. It had no miraculous begin- 
ning, nor has there appeared in Christ anv absolutely now 
principle which could have been the sudden and unmediated 
commencement of a new development Christianity is only 
the natural unify if all pre-Christian schools of thought, u the 
ripe fruit of all the higher longings that had hitherto stirred 
amongst all branches of the great human family/’ 3 Baur will 
not acknowledge any other view of history as entirely un- 
biassed, or u free from, presuppositions ” as he likes to call it. 
For him a strictly scientific research is only that which 
excludes all supernatural interference, of God in history > and 
seeks to derive every phenomenon from purely natural causes. 
Hence to this day the peculiar fashion, prevalent amongst the 
opponents of all positive belief, of acknowledging as “ scieuhfCl 
only those theories which tend to deny tin supernatural, anti/ 
of accusing all others of being "biassed \y dogmatic presup* 
positions '” and “ unscientific if a belief in the supernatural,, 
3^ must exclude strict logic, and did not rather improve it; US 
?' J if it darkened our rational knowledge, and did not rat&gf 
enlighten and extend it. ; v / 

B;mr maintained these anti-miraculous principles to the llfc 

- . ' V/dV'/ 

‘ T.au<lorer, Wvrte, drr Erinnermy an F. C. v. Baur, p. S$. Of 
pliU*t also fur tin) following jxiges, , 

* Strauss, I * Inn Jtsu > p. 167 . “ , / g/V, 
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“ Whoever,” he writes, 1 " can see in the incarnation of the Sou 
Of Crod nothing but un absolute miracle, must thereby give 
up all historical connection. The miraculous is an absolute 
banning; and the more this beginning is the precondition of 
ill that follows, the more must the whole series ot phenomena 
which belong to the region of Christianity bear the impress of 
the same miraculous character. It at the first point the his- 
torical continuity is rent asunder, then a similar interruption 
is possible at every succeeding stage. It is, theietore, very 
natural that historical investigation should, in its own interest, 
seek to include the. miracle, of the absolute beginning in the one. his- 
torical connection, and dissolve it as far as possible, into its natural 
dements.” Similarly he remarks in another passage :* “ It is 
undeniable that the tendency of historical consideration must be 
to briny down the supernut urul anil miraculous, which consti- 
tutes the specitie character (?) of Christianity, to an absolute 
minimum ; nor can it, from its very nature, have any other 
tendency. Us task is to investigate what has happened m 
the connection of its causes and effects ; but the miraculous, 
in its absolute sense, destroys the natural connection. So 
only that can be historical investigation which tries to get rid 
of the miraculous as far as possible. But what il the miiucu- 
lout itself were historical ? 

Thus Baur from the outset declares war against the miracu- 
lous ; but he employs a peculiar method in getting rid ot it. 
We have already seen how, for this purpose, the 1’ationnlists 
make use of the “ natural,” i.c. unnatural explanation of iso- 
lated miracles: how Strauss and Henan class miracles in general 
under the head of legends and fabrications. Baur, on the 
other hand, does not engage in many -skirmishes about isoluted 
miracles ; though, where he does so, he assumes either that 
they were, legends of unintentional origin, or still oltenei, 
intentional fab. ' ations. His chief endeavour is to divest the 
■ phenomenon of Christianity as a whole of its miraculous cha- 
racter ; and tins he does by deriving the elements of the Chris- 
„ tian* religion as much as possible from conceptions and ideas 
' already extant in Judaism and heathenism, and by connecting 
•p’ lijpwri with these, as though they were the products of a natural 

’ n ' i fra# Chrixtrnthvm <hr erxten drei Jut, i undu'ir, 2d p. 1* 

•jpw* Tabingcr SchuU, p. 14. 
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development. The substance of history, as extracted by his criti- 
cism, — but often, too, invented by it, — is of its own accord to 
show the superfluousness and impossibility of miracles. The 
means by which he seeks to eliminate the miraculous, is, in 
short, the demonstration of hwtoriral analogue and point* of 
lontad between the pre-Christian and tin* Christian view of 
the world and of God. 

How, then, does Rmr discover these ? He looks for certain 
•views whir h are common on the one hand to the uiture u! 
Christianity, and on the other to the general character of that 
age. “The more decidedly stub common points of connection 
appear, the clearer is the light wduch they cast upon the his- 
toucal origin ot Christianity itself ” 1 * * * Such, eg., is the idea 
of itnutrsalrvn. This was derived by Chrrtumitv from the 
world-wide Homan empne. *' In its nniversali m Christianity 
stood upon tho same level to w T lmh tin, Homan State had raised 
itself by its world-wide monarchy. . . . The universalism 
of Christianity newer could have penetrated into the general 
consciousness of the nations had not the way been prepared 
for it by political universalism. In its essence, Christian 
universalism is the general form of consciousness to which the 
deu lopnn nt ot mankind up to the appearance of Cluistianity 
had attained.” 

Christianity became the absolute religion on account of its 
partly spiritual charadir, since it is more free from all that is 
merely outward and sensuous than any other religion, and 
more deeply founded on the principles of moral consciousness, 
knowing no other worship ol God than that which takes place 
in spirit and in truth. The specific pre-eminence of Chrh- 
lianity in its character as the absolute religion, is based upon 
the fact, that in it man becomes conscious of ’ imself as a moral 
subject. “ That which exalts Christianity, as against all other 
belief, to the dignity of the absolute religion, is in the last 
instance nothing but the purr"; moral character of its facts (?), 
doc tunes, and requirements ” 8 This aspect of Christianity is 
connected with the Greek philosophy , through which, since the 

1 A ?* Christ cnthvm *Ur ersten dtft Jahrlmndtrte, pp„ 2-22. ' 

J /) Ttibtwpr Schule «*. thrt Suhtuvj zur fit •yemtart (2d ed, pp. 30 ots*.), 

Ct A\uh follows, luikh, *’Du k Tulunvjer Imtousche* Sclmle," in the 

wiLt pjur ProU^iintlsmm u. Kirche for March and April 1864. 
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time of Socrale^ men lia*I become acquainted with llie cnnccp- 
tioto of the subjuf. The philosophy of Plato, more especially 
is very nearly related to Christianity, even in its idea] ground- 
work. His doctrines respecting a Creator of the woild, tho 
immortality ot the soul, the essential affinity between man ami 
God, of man's need of communion with God,- - the way in which 
he recognises the depemhnoc oi man on a higher woild, from 
which alone lie cun receive instruction as to divine things, — 
all these arc so many point* of contact with Ohristianity. 
Other teudewies of thought, ut hast negatively, paved the way 
for Christianity, since by their oners or oncsidcdne^ they 
called iorth a revulsion of the religions ron^cionsiicss in the 
opposite directum. Thus, v <p t the* haughty self-contentment 
of the Stoic tovmed as great a eoutrast to rinHi.mity as did 
the voiuptuousm * s of the Epicurean to rlnistum m\U' domnL 
The meie one'mhd the suhjuhu character of philosophy in 
the Sceptical systems which despaired of attaining to anv rei 
taiuty of tiulh, the more mud the necessity of an vljicfu* 
inundation ior the tiuth become (dear to men. There naturally 
iollowtd a revulsion of consciousness from the subjective to 
the objective, from philosophy to religion, from mme specula- 
tion to the belief m actual revelations ot God. 

l\nt the ^hief factor to winch attention must be directed in 
considering the origin of Chudmuity is Jinlm-sni. Christianity 
is nothing but Jmtuwn spn'ihtahzul. And this spiritualization 
of Judaism was made wav for in the Old Testament by the 
prophets. Tluir writings “ abeady coni am the elements of a 
religion which only needed to be bi ought into a more goneial 
form of consciousness in ouler to become Christianity. 7 ' As 
for the national impress and the particularism of tin* Jewi-ii 
religion which is opposed to Christianity, it laid broken through 
these bounds in the religious philosophy of Ah' tn .ulna — { Ins 
Hellenic Judak'i -by the allegorical ii\Urpniotoo\ of tlm Old 
Testament In thi-j way a means had been dh covered of 
extending at phasurc the scope of tie* Old Testament, and 
hencS there originated w a ■* ■ to universal form of the religious 
consciousness which already pj&g&sed ^nothing of the spirit 
Christianity.” ... M In fact, we rrustnntly find germs of 
Christianity wherever Judaism or hca 0, rnlom returns witJun 
itself. As often as this happens, a more univ^mal and sell- 
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dependent form of religious consciousness is in process, of 
development.” The ascetic asj>ect ot Christianity finally, ito 
renunciation of the possessions and pleasures of this life, and 
its separation from the world, stand in close relationship With 
the sects of the Therapeules and Essenes, who withdrew from 
the corruption of the world into still communities, where, with 
Jill things in common, they lived the most simple and laborious 
life, aprnt from all worldly delights 

In this manner Ilaur arrives at the conclusion that the 
germs of a new creation lay dormant in the dissolution of the 
old world, and only needed to be centred in one focus in 
older to raise the religious consciousness to the level of Chris- 
t unity. C/mUianity, thrrffov , 7s* only Oh natural 'unity of alt 
th'se ckrnnit s. “ Jt contains nothing which is not conditioned 
by a preceding si ries of causes and effects t nothing which had 
not Jong hehno been preprued in different ways ; nothing which 
lnd n«)t nb early been vindicated cither as a result of rational 
(bought, or as a need of tlie human heart, or as a requirement 
of the moral con«*eioii'Ui<W 1 hut that these existing elements 
of a new religious giuwth “ should converge in one special point* 
and in tins one special individual, this is the wonder in the 
ouqin of Christianity which no historical retlection can further 
anal} sc ” 

Aecoiding to Jiaur, the true kernel of Christianity appears 
in all those points on which Jesus insisted when He appeared 
its the Iitfornwr of the JuouJi religion. The pure elements of 
this religion burned the motive principle of His religious work. 
He did not come to deslioy, but to fulfil; and the law was 
1 irl tilled by Him, inasmuch us lie recurred from the merely 
outward ceremonial service to the internal disposition. The 
tendency of the mo>t important of Christ's .1 miotic discourses 
was to refer man back to himself, to call his attention to all 
that may be learned from the wants of his moral nature. 

1 Dn* ( ht htmtbvm <1er er^ten 3 J p. 21. Further on be adds, 
s ambiguously* that the Christian doctrines would donbtlm have been 

u 1< gih d into the junks of so many other sayings of the wise men of ol«J t which 
mw lomt Since Im*u forgotten, “had they not m the mouth of the Foryider 
* v oi nt* uvrtii of ttenml life ” (pp, 35* 30). We have already Been (p* SS8J ttM$< 
suniiKs in like maimer refers the true humanitarian tendency in Christ tjfrV 
Hi a» me ungm. and consider Iiis purely spmtuol and moral conception 6f 
as au Old Ttdninent hurloom. » 
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*' All that belongs to the ttuly moral purport of Christ's teach- 
ings Ob contained in the. Sermon on the Mount, the paml>l<*\ 
eta* — hid doctrine as to f ie kingdom of God, the conditions uf 
its membership whereby man placed in a truly mural relation 
fcd God; — all this constitutes the intrinsic (N^ua* of Chris- 
tianity and its substantial centre M {Die Tithimjt r *S\ hvh\ p. i>0' 
In those didactic discourse we find a system of religious truth 
which imparts to Christianity the d \m cuter of tfa purist ratiomrf 
religion. u Wlmt should thcic he .supernatural in the fact that 
the eternal verities of reason wore once pronounced in such u 
way that they only needed to he pionouueed in order to en 
sure their universal acknowledgment Tine, even the most 
rational venues of religion will nut meet with general accept- 
anno if they are not supported by the weight of u great per- 
sonality. lint there us cveiy reason to belu\o that Jesus was 
just such an extiuoidimuv pr rsr nullity, intellectually gifted in 
the highest degiee 7 and morally grand That, Iiowcncj, which 
gives Ilis peuson the lm»h<H\ its absolute signifie.mce, is onl\ 
that in Him 41 tint tins lice conce] turn of the i elation bctwei n 
God and man was clewed from all nupimty, enteied into the 
living consciousness of man, and found there its truest and 
most immediate expiession ” {nbt avp ) 

Ii^ the linin' les of Christ, and in the foim tliat they him 
taken in tradition, we can only see an tficiL ot the wondoiful 
influence of Christ upon lit* contemporaries No sonnei had 
He made Himself conspiumus than men saw m Him the long- 
expected Saviom. The question i\ whether Jesus was at one* 
firmly convinced of His Messianic mission, or whether this 
idea only gradually gained ground in Him. We shall pic enllv 
see that Banr does not sufficiently explain to us how Je n , 
came to declare Himself to be th“ Messiah. Dcndullj ns He 
asserted the conviction of Hjs Messianic mission He was 
exceedingly resen as to the political expectation-* of II j 
people, and held entirely aloof from them, foi lie only widud 
to Work by a spiritual reformation. Easly m His career He 
had become convinced that U e sacrifice of His life w r as nm - 
jOary to the realization of Hu >dea. Alter a lengthy stay m 
Galilee, He went to Jerusalem, in order to bring about th** 
crisis which ended in His death Tin icads of Hi* nation 
.condemned Him, under the influence of the correct pieseuf iim nt 
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that He had brought on the end of the old faith. Hifc death 
cut ofl the last possibility of identifying the Messiah, whom 
lie claimed to be, with the Jewish Messiah, who was to have 
eroded another kingdom of David. Not until then did the 
Messianic idea which He had enunciated stand forth in all its 
purity, and now it could not but become the principle of a 
new religion ddfeient fiom Judaism. Chnstianity, therefore, 
gained its world-wide importance through the death of Jesus. 
His nsnr ration is merely the declaration, put in the form of a 
lad, that Hi^ person not only did not perish, but was even 
Klised by death to the digmtj. whuh peilained to Him as bemg 
the living exponent of the new spiritual teligion. ' ( What the 
lesuricrtioii p i r .% is/ 4 says Hair, with peculiar caution, u it 
does not lie within the province of historical u search to deter- 
mine M (d. p 4o3). The convictmi that Ills lesurrcction was 
an absolute ne'essitv lorced itself upon the disciples, and for 
their eonhnouMicss it was a film fact Church history, there- 
fore, has tor its starting-point, not the objotine fact of the 
icsmreetion, but the blnj of tlo disuphs in it This belief 
was the commencement ot the Chadian Church. 

Thus prim it m Christianity, an anting to Laur , is a form of 
tin dcitlojwn ot of JnduLm, to winch, however, all the other 
more spiritual elements of that age contributed, In virtue of 
(he urgent efforts which He directed towards promoting an 
internal and spiritual perception of the law, Christ became the 
author of a religious and moral reformation of Judaism; but 
in all * his lie was a mere man, nor did He exceed the limits 
of what was purely natural either in His person or Ills work. 
And thus, moicuvei, He was legarded during the primitive 
Christian age. The Hid Christians were Jews, only they be-* 
lioved in a Messiah who had already app* ired, without, how- 
ever, aseiibmg to Him divine attributes. In this belief their 
entire doctrine consisted. Tc substantiate this, Baur appeals 
to the Ebiouites, a party of Jewish Christians who held to the 
law of Moses, ami denied the birtn of Jesus from the Virgin, de- 
rl uing Him to be a mere man. Primitive Christianity wad, in 
h.et, nothing but Ebiomtism, — Lc.& Jewish sect which afterwards 
dev (doped into the universal Church, — not, however, because it 
micccssiv ely drew conclusion after conclusion from its chief ten$t 
tbit Jesus was the MossLih, but only because itw’as gradually 
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compelled to drop one piece of the old Judaism after another, 1 
For these primitive Christians had as yet no idea that the 
kingdom of God was to be extended beyond the boundaries of 
Israel. The Jewish-Ohristian party was predominant as far 
down as the beginning of the second century, but l»eforo this 
another more fne ami nut versa fist school had separated from it, 
chiefly through the teaching and work of the Apostle Paul 
This body held Christianity to be the universal religion, released 
itself from the Ijondnge of the law, and directed its attention 
chiefly to the heathen. Heme it gradually became the more 
numerous, and later on the dominant party. Amongst its 
members a hnjher conception of Chnst - oi Hi* pie-existenco. 
His unity with the Father, His Gudheni —was gradually de- 
veloped during the course of the second eeuturv. 

The chief representatives of the former piui\ are St Peter 
and St. James ; that of the latter, St. Paul. Ac< t»rding to Ihuir, 
the entire histnrv of primitive Christianity is ruled by this 
opposition between and J'aulmwn, or between 

Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. There aie traces 
ot it in the New Testament. In Gul. n. we re id of a disptile 
between St Peter and St Paul as to the i dative positions of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians. Jn 1 (’or. i. we rend of 
parties in the Corinthian Chmeh who called thcmsi Ives by 
the names of Paul, A polios, Kn>hus, and Chnst. hi the 
Epistle, of St. James we find a le^al J< \v setting up works as 
against mere faith. In course of time, however, men somdit 
to medvitt between these two opposites, and to reconcile them. 
All the books of the New Testament owe their origin either to 
one or other of these putties, or to an attempt at mediation 
between them. 

For what follows from this view of primitive Christianity 
with respect to the genuineness of the brinks of the New Tes- 
tament ? First that the booh in vhich we find ihi doctrine of 
the Chdhead of Christ already/ developed cannot hare l<m tom- 
p<md till the w aul century . For the Apostolic Church, and 
eren^St Paul, had no such high conception of Christ. And 
second, that only those wn^ugs which drtimtlv exyre^s that 
Opposition, i.c. which are enher dcci^ lv JVtrine or tnrircly 
Pauline, can be genome ; whereas ih< m which th* edge ot 
• Cf. Bchvfgkr, Das nachapo'itoltscJt Z< tto.lt* r, i j». 107. 
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this opposition is already blunted, and which are evidently 
trying to mediate between the two tendencies, must belong to 
that later age in which men were working at the reconciliation 
oi both parties. It is presupposed that all the writings, of 
primitive Clnisti.inity — those of the New Testament not ex- 
cepted — must have a tendency to exalt either the Jewish- 
ChnsLian party of St. Peter, or the Gtm tile- Christian following 
of St Paul, or else to reconcile both. From this characteristic 
oi the tionpel* we may explain ’their legendary miraculous f 
contents. 'Hie more distinct the tendency of a gospel, the less 
can it be considered a reliable record. The more developed 
the doctrine ol Christs person, and the more conciliatory the 
tone of a book towards both paities, the more surely may we 
place it in a latei age 

In accordance with these principles- 1 , I»aur considers that 
only jive hooka of tlu Nar TeJament an undouhlnlly genuine 
and apostolic, \\i. one book of a Jevwsh-Ohristiau tendency, 
the Jit citation if St. John, and four Epistles which represent 
the Pauline or Gentile-Christun tendency in its oiiginal form, 
one to the Ilumuis , two to the Corinthians , and one to the 
tudatians; whereas those to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippiaris have too high a view of Christ 1 1 > person, and the 
others bear other traces of later origin. Of the Gospels, .that 
of St. Matthew is the most authentic documental record, be- 
cause it betrays least party tendency. Whilst this is Jewish- 
Ghristian, that of St. Lake is Paulme-univeisalist, that of St 
Maik mediatory. The latest of all, chiefly on account of its 
highly developed philosophical Chnslology, is the Gospel ol 
aSV. John , which some unknown persun wrote after ICO. 1 The 
book which most clearly betrays a tendency to reconcile the 
Pauline and the Petrine school is the of the Apo$Ut$ $ 
especially because in chap. xv. it tells oi tlie agreement 
i ween St. Peter and St. Paul m their resolution not to force 
Jie Gentile Christians to oEm rve the Mosaic law, — a narrative 
which, no doubt, is diametrically opposed to Baur’e entire ec ffi- 
re} ‘lion of primitive Christianity, and must therefore bcdedftKjd « 
to be unlnstoricuL ^ t 

Those are, in short, the views of Baur (somewhat xho^£|g4 

1 rf , however, the concessions sine** then made by the critical school in regard 
*o ihe age oi ♦die Gospels, as already , 1 
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by his school, which at present has its chief seats in Rwif/ei- 
laud, Franco, and Holland) with re*{*cet to the mjgm of Cluis- 
titmity, more especially of the New Testament. At present mo 
cannot follow Has mticism into details as to the origin of the 
single books litre mo are concerned only with the ftuula 
mental views of the school m general, uuMtiuch as it icpre- 
seats the greatest and mo*l extern i attempt to do nwav with 
the supernatural dement m the* oi»«»ni ot OlnMiainh In 
Older to bee m hot her this attempt ha« sin* coded we will n**w 
proceed to examine sweowvelv the jtrniopl*s of the sdiool, 
its attempt to co'innt Christ at mt *t n'tth p/» Christum si .tons 
oj thought, its conception of the puvm and the consciousness 
of Christ, the impoitant position whnh it assigns to the 
Apostle raul in the hixtoiy of t ho primitive (lunch, and 
finally, the antithesis, the intensification and menu de» *<*»( ot 
which is supposed to have fixed the ehauutei ot the cuKrc 
apostolic and post -apostolic age. 


II — CKniQfC AND ItFFUTATlON OF THIS TIIJ’ORY. 

Tins school ariogato* to it ^ criticism a puielv historical 
chfaaoter. • It claims t<» have nppmathod the investigation oi 
the Ohn^tinn recoids without any other than a lusloiual in- 
terest, and to have studied primitive Chiittiamly in the un- 
biassed spin t of true *en nee whu h ttfhu s of no pn suppositions 
Is this, 1 ask, even psychologically possible? Can anv one 
approach the investigation of a subject whidi bo deeply after 1 1 
our own life as does Christianity, without any presupposition* 
whatsoever* Must there not be sr»me seli-delu^ on m tins 
matter* A corp<o maybe dissected without Jl{ p'lthy, rfv 1 
merely in the mfiiests of «riuioe, but never a 1 wiii, v ody^ 
Only that wind docs not in the least affect us nil ho investi- 
gated entirely m an unbiased spirit, and men ly in the gem ml 
infcere&ts of s mnee Even Straubs in uused this objection 
against Baur u With idl due respect” he remark* (Trhn 
Jmi, p. xiil), "for what t i> learned gentlemen say, I irm t 
mi confess that I consider what tl » lay claim to an no- 
possibility; nor, even were it possi n f would it snm to im* 
praisewoithy. True, the man who vnles about the ruhr.s of 
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Nineveh, oi the Egyptian Pharaohs, may do so merely in the 
inteiests of history. But Christianity is such a living power, 
and the question as to how it originated is fraught with duch 
momentous i^ues for the piesent day, that the investigator 
must lie destitute ot all sen^e it he should feel none but a 
histoiical interest in il 

But this “ ahsenro of presupposition” is not only a psycho- 
logical delusion, it i*, belied l>y the principles of the Tubingen 
S< honj. In reality the investigations oi this school are not 
“purely liistoi kmI/ 1 but governed throughout hy the jthifoso- 
phiuit fMows of Pantheism; they uie not f ree from presitjrpo- 
bit ion s; on the contrary, ai s r fjords the thuf question, viz. the 
possibility oi the supernatural, they are prenoadq derided. 
Baur maintains troru the outset that the really historical and 
essential substance ot ChiMiamty cm only be that wlueh 
does not tran-^end our natmai human standards, and which 
can bo linked to other siniilai historical phenomena TIeuce 
his constant endeavour to leduee the supci natural events 
vvliich are recorded to morel \ natural dimensions. Their his- 
torical element must Ik.* purely natural. And why 7 Because, 
according to his Hegelian views, ail immediate divine inter- 
position in the coui.no of history is impossible What is this 
but approaching the investigation with a presupposition, 
u herein the main point is already decided ? Bor surely the 
most important question with respect to the origin of Chris- 
lnnily is Wo tin r its supernatural hajinnin g, as related in 
A* jtfnr* is historical or not! By adopting such strongly 
biased piineiph and 3 el claiming for them a purely scion - 
tdie and histoiical character, Baur lavs himself open to the 
t Imrge of begging the qiuMion, just as Sti uiss also does. 
AcctnUnq to timpture, all history, hath rj creation and rtf- 
(h nipt ton, biffins with mi varies ; according to Baur, 'where 
vn utrfis* hajin, history ends, lie ought then to have proved to 
us that the miraculous itself -udol be historical. A since 
Iu>* not do so, this fundamental principle of his is a mere 
proposition. True, Baur tries to assign the nature of th$ 
ret uids as the reason for his denial of the mintculous. 
this is only a veil for the true reason, which lies in his’ 
Hegelian views. And this denial is fatal to his whole system^ 

Thus we see that the absence of presu ^positions, of which 
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this school vaunts itsc-lf <*r> much, is in leahty the 
fnmible assumption ; that its apparently purely historical pun 
dples include the phdiwophu.il ixiom that the unmculoiu is 
impossible, and that its luMoueal <riUi ism i\ m truth dog- 
matical, haung tor its fund iiiumlnl article the dogma of Tan 
theism. Fiom this we ma} ivm 1\ vompiehond the niohus 
i or the attempt to link Cftnshtintiy uti<t*h f to pn»( 4 ht utuvu 
systems of thom/ht 

lUur would he quite nght in so doing if it ueie only wo 
men, i.e pm ely natural lactoxs, wtm h const itut< liihtmy, But 
the gientisst factor of all is the dunu ia<loi, wlmh is biiper- 
natural, and th teforo an xplu iblo, hut none the less historical 
The diMiie deals, ic the miracles, ,ue ulmdule lx ‘innings 
which appear as something entirely now, and c;u» thercfoie 
fitter be outnph telv Imkal to the old wlmh ahead \ ousts, 
oi si/jfii'nnt!// e\ plained hum preceding ewnt* lhit m then 
character of absolute beginnings tin v are not <»nl\ oniin.m 
history, hut history in its most exalted sense , tl\e\ ((institute 
the basis, the land marks, and the mttinal mani'-pnng of all 
lnslornal <h*v< LopmeuU No wundoi, then, that Ham's nib nipt 
lias siqnalh bului. 

In seeking i >1 analogies to Christianity, Tfeiur takes the 
essential nature of the lattei as consisting m ita uni\eisahnn, 
its pure spirituality ami genuine morality Put I have 
already endeavoured to show >ou [t ah pp .‘J 7 —3 b j that these 
elements by no means ((institute the spiofn natme of rims 
tiamty, which consists, abou all, in our Imvmg enteied into a 
new relation to God, not merely by reemnng to ran own moial 
consciousness, but thmugli certain historical facts and thioiijdi 
a distinct historical personage, viz Christ. Phui i unsfuntly 
emphasizes only one aspect of the historical d< \r lopiiu nt , and 
by treating it as tie essential <*»n% he loses sight of tin i#al 
essence and he. u's core of Clin diamfy, wlmh is none nttur 
than the person of Christ, If Climtiunity he nothing hul flic 
purest rational u iigion, which upon clos* t m-p< r turn, dwindles 
dowft to a rehgionless m \ dity, how pool and meagie i^ its 
essence, though we may exi , its moral truths evr r an lm/ldy ' 
What an unmeaning phrase is it when Pirn* declan s tint the 
principle which makes Christianity u< ab mute 7»]jgmn is 
this, u that man becomes conscious o* nmnelt a» a juoiul sub- 
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jf-et ! w Is tliis the new, the distinctive essence of Christianity ? 
Even our first parents, I trow, had attained to the elevation 
nf this standpoint when, in their consciousness of being moral 
. objects, the} ; ' were ashamed and hid themselves, Baur’s defi- 
nitions, thercfuie, do not in the least touch the specifically 
new elements ot Christianity , nor can tiny do so, since lor his 
standpoint there is nothin" new, but everything necessarily 
follows from wlj.it has gone 1 m foie. lienee, too, the points ot 
i onta< ( so laboriously discovered ore \ahudcss, since they do 
not com cm the loot id the matter 

Tint thev do not e\on sufficiently evplnin what Baur 
intends them to. What an infinite difference is there be- 
tween the universalism of the Homan empire and that ot 
Ghiistianily ' —the foimei jesting upon the power of the swoid, 
built up by foicible ( miquests, and moieovu aery far from 
living actually universal, the lal^r founded upon the idea of 
a physical, muinl, and leligious nihility between all men, thoir 
common descent from the first Adam, and their common 
ledemption thiough the second Adam. 1 What a difference 
there between a dialogue ot Plato's and the Sermon oil the 
Mount; between the stragglings of Greek speculation and the 
holy divine peace of om Saviom’s consciousness , between the 
<oniesskm ot Socrates, that “he knew only this, that he knew 
nothiug/' and the testimony of llitu who not only knew ifim- 
self to be in full possession of the tnith, but could even say, 
“ I am the Truth between the moral fluctuations and errors 
ev**u ot tin* noblest Greek, and the sinless perfection of that 
One, who for this reason can attach the salvation of the world 
to His sole pei son 1 

And what a difference, again, is there between the asceticism 
of the Essence, who shunned the wo ’ t and renounced its 
society, and Christ’s tree and open in m course with the wofld, 
prompted by TIis love, wh ch was seeking lost humanity! 
What a contrast, in fact, " bih von the painful narrow-minded- 
ness of Essene morality and the freedom peculiar to the spirit 

1 It should bo remember*. d that only in the Holy Scriptures, f.e. on tbs ground 
of revel it ion, do we find the idea that all men are descended from one fttip 
(lion. x. 82 ; Aots xvii. 26). Compare this with the belief of Hellenic heafchftlt<- 
ism, that thur nation was born fiom the soil, and the contempt resulting there- 
tumi fm aU that was* foieign. 
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raid word of Jesus 1 In (lie one ease, man Inhoi muslv toiluu? 
at length to plate hun-elt m the mu lolttionship to (!nd, m 
the other, full and Mittal hannon} with tlie heavenly 1 dim 
\t\ the walk and wtrd of Cl n^t ~-m the one ( i^e *<ll-iso 
latiou , m the <thn, mhu uim o\<ti with puhhems and 
smneis, — m the mu cm « t doings , m the ctlei, on 
Sa\iuui’s comnuml to pnuhupmtlc house (ops <te Tht 
recMit im< t nut ion mi the snhpft of tiirm hn\i 
innfufahl\ pmi (l thif m *\nU of wlthd points ol tontiiil, 
f 'the do<tnne of Jesus ns < lupoid with V Min in both as i 
whole and in detail shows U s of i rctnunt thin o( difhr<n<e 
The spnit of both i-» ongm illy di I nut 1 

Jloieo’vei, how i m it be histotn ills pioud tint Ihlhm 
eultme and plnhwoplvs, 01 Ah\m«him dud u m which w is 
peimratrd In tin ^(, in tun 1 sm uism hud x dnul influemo 
upon the vn v\s < j (’hil t, win w is “ n< t tt< in In low but limn 
above" and who spoke as ihs lathe i lnd tuijil linn, u<t 
according to tin d« » tun* s c*t men ? (John \iu *J », 2 > ) Ini 
po*Mb]<? , foi ( li si u uot> u amntiul) imh p< mh nt fonnatim 
which (nine into ivi^tuuc without an} ( unmet ion white ut 
with the 4 ?* phi main na r l in > had no mlliume whiltut on 
•Texus and on tin tmle m whnh If s oiuu at fn t tkulojul 
(Wfci/suh<j, id w p * To Ihi M ettn-i nl*)ot 'film J< if 
p lb >) tlu* ' the u di tin mu unis* tin ( * which wne tlu 
ongmitmg uus w( ( limtitnih ntiv b< no loi n M known to 
us, this b\ no means pum-* tbit mb ( utsc i did not m ut ’ 
But, we answt r, m> Ion/ as our ojpcmnh cannot *huw .u \ 
sufficient natiiril causi for tin o < lints it is (\jhnt Out n > 
one can dispute oni n bt to snjpoM tbit tin v ]nd i w / 
quintal cause, and this all the more, inasmuch n mu i i 
cause m facto pi mis r\uyt lung whereas those nunh nitui d 
ittflueuccB exp 1 cm nothing, sino then difluuuc lioin ( hm 
tsamty is alw a v greatu than then iffimt \ to it 

We might even go a step further in can juuf for tl 

tfktetenee of upernatmal Victors m led ry, and siy If 

• 

* Koim, Dsr g&ehu hUtchr Chr f M ed p l r Jut ion \ unn i yj 
, 106,Xfrtthn,, “fhws £C£ nuberd^n P ‘ icn^mul ir^ i * 

J farfitertanhtehe Mon ah bldticr for Dcuittbtr 3 * pp W > «t h K) o * , 

Je$U$ tm VirlusUnis* zu Jr» Part<»n m i i f t IcO » , \\n/ a kt-i, L uUr 
§udiung$n tilt!) di£ atanjfhrchz 0***1" hU t p i t i 
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primitive Chi intimity is nothing but a development of 
Judaism, u'hnv*', (hen, <hn$ tl\e (aU*r comet Baur does not 
gi\e this question a consideration. But since Judaism claims 
to l)p a supmiatu rally revealed religion, and is so according 
to Christian views, this investigation would assuredly have 
been most tilting as a test of his historical principles, which 
uuu at assigning a natural cause for everything True, the 
< utility of his undertaking would have heroine patent at the 
\ ( ry ouUet. Tor e\en the old covenant, \\ a 4 li its doctrine and 
history, cannot possibly he explained as the fruit of a merely 
natural development. Whilst all the nations of the old world 
me under the curse of natme-worship, we find Israel alone 
adoring the one s vpnmui admu Hod “Whilst all the nations 
of the old wen Id, “with backward longings after a vanished 
golden nge, live hopelessly onward*- into the ever-deteriorating 
future,” Israel alone looks hopefully forward to a future golden 
age of buU.it ion How js this? Cun it l>e that this religion* 
with those prophecies which are to he miraculously fulfilled, 
aie a natural product of the popuhu spirit of Israel, which for 
mo long a time rebelled against them, and needed a thousand 
\ ears of the heaviest divine chastisements at last to get rid 
of its natural tendency to idolatry, and which even then 
appropriated rather the husk than the kernel of tluw promises? 
K\eu in this pielimnurv question the historical principles of 
the ciitical school mo found wanting 

The until that underlies these deductions of Baur, which 
it was Jus merit to bring to light, is simply this, that the 
bpintnal tendencies which he regards as the generating causes 
of Christianity really were preparations and connecting Tnks 
ioi it; that they made way for its recepti i and spread, and 
lienee attained an influence on the deveh ; went of the Church 
whit li is not to be underrated. Not until the world was 
historically prepared by those elements of its outward and 
inwant de\olopuu»nt, did f hnsliuuity enter it: “ In the fulness 
of the time (when the time was fulfilled) God sent His Soft” 
Uhil, iv. 4). But are we to conclude that because Christianity 
hiul its natural preparations and conditions, it is therefore 
essentially nothing but the natural unity of these historical 
conditions? In this case, (he preparations for a matkr wr* 
simphfi'onfQvndtd with the generative cause of the matter itself; and 
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llus is a fallacy which can only be perpetrated by the Hcgotmu 
view of history. with its avmiou to the mmtculou*. When 
Christianity is once in exigence, like every other origin d 
phenomenon, it resembles the ogg of (Mmnbu*. and may easily 
be comprehend* d in its intrinsic truth and its gumd simple 
city, as the goal towards which the preceding development m 
many way?* was distinctly tending ihtt for all that it remains 
ail original production, a tiuly creative, specifically new ami 
world- regenerating piineiple, which turner (he spicing rouse 
of its tv^totcf in itzsiif alone It is not nor ever will bo, pos- 
sible to compare the incomparable Cntirs nun draw parallels as 
they will m every direction between pro-rinetmn and < 'hrelian 
tiutlis, and «<\nch alter the elements propitiatory for ChrMi- 
amtv; yet always the specific and elunarten^tie principle of 
Christianity will be wanting: the idea of the unitv of God 
and mun is foieign to the pro-rl»n4iun woill St Paul’s 
feeling for um\ei\sal history cau well decern ilmse pieparutuiy 
elements in their dispersion through tie* dnmo plan oi educa- 
tion ; but ho would never giant tint the pimnplo of GlmMi- 
tiamty itself could result troin the u weak and licgpmly 
elements vi tin**. world” 'Gal iv 3. (M ; it could only come, m 
by vl divine aU t the sending of Gods Son 

Huur sa \ * : “What long; since m vaumis ways was the goal 
of all rational efforts, and of necessity faced itself upon the 
consciousness ot man as its essential pur pm t/’ at length found 
its natural expression in GhrMianity, St. Paul says: “lyse 
hath not seen, nor ear heaid, nnthrr ho re ntfirnl into the h art 
of man, the things which God hath piepaied for them that 
love Him: but God hath revealed them unto us by Hi> 
Spirit” (1 Cor. li. { 3, 10). JS.inr lnmMl seems at fom/th t<> 
have felt that in the face of this truth all ato-mpt* at a 
natural derivati *n are lnmfUeicnt ; for he ,su\ » . “That tie 4 
elements of a m w ndigjous development, vhuh ?*/• «/* weie 
already extant, should have concentrated theni-clu*** in iln- 
generation of a new life at one partn umt point and m one, 
special individual, — this is the wonder in the hi^toiy of fh** 
origin of Christianity which no histone al i» flection can fonfoi 
analyse” Atid still more would tin awn to be the case, 
when he tells us in another place th * lie too “a* knowh dge* 
a certain supernatural character and i divine principle wot k- 
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ing in an especial manner” in Christianity, only not m 
absolute miiaMc w hich shuuhl exclude all mUtnul mediation 

Jtut we have already seen that real minules do not 
fib'nlutelv exdude natural mediation; on llte contrary, that 
tlmv often aie linked to that whkh i*. already extant. And 
this was the case with the miramilous entrance of Christianity 
into histniy. That there was inut*r enough laid ready we 
willmuly adenow led :*n and thank the man who has pointed 
it out to us in detail. T.ut as 1mm as we do not recognise 
the lh/hlnino spnk of a <• upern ‘tuj.il vital principle as having 
actually touched the inert m.i^, we can m*v< r umb M.vnd the 
Ine which m ddt nly Imi-t tojitli and set the whole ancient 
world in flames, we dull grope in the dark as long a* we 
ck its ongm heluw' and not above. 

Moreover the attempt to dcin the creative action of God 
in the origin of Christianity, and to reduce the supernatural 
to the eo-opevuliou of nn relv natm.d factors, likewise involve* 
the t fr*ttfr';f hisfornttl (Kjfindtioi tod nbv otitic If tfts, world 
at that f oh f y wt W, a as projnnnt with th< nno spiritual 
ohywn, why did sh“ so r^mor^it sdij p* *sn .</( Jo /* own of'ipriny J 
How was it that all lmtimis did not lull it with applause, and 
rejoice in the »• w aujiouhon 1 How was u that Jews, 
Greeks ami Homan-, especially the great and wise-men of the 
world, for three centimes carried mi the mud embittered war* 
hue again n, Christianity with all the av.ul.iMc resources of 
their religion, their statesmanship, their culture, and science; 
and all tins in utter blindness, without seeing, what it was left 
for Ban r to discover, that they were raging against that which 
was related to their own flesh and blood, and had emanated 
from it by natural deudopmeiit ? Homan mversalism rttge& 
against its Chi Mian counterpart with f* and sword. Tho 
cultivated Greek calls St. Paid a babbler. The thoughtful 
Hoimm designate*. Christianity— this natural fmit of ail past 
cultme — as an odttnn yum .•> ftrnani, hated and abhorred by 
the whole world. 11«>\\ can this he explained from the stand* 
point ot the Tubingen School ? Here, if anywhere, our JLord*» 
words are applicable: "If yc were of the world t the 
v'ohlJ hn his own" — had Christianity been a natural outflow 
of the spirit of the age, that age must straightway bate 1 
received it, — " but because ye are not of the world, but I h&vb 
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chosen you out of the world, therefore the world liateih you ” 
(John xv. 19). Here we rind an explanation of tins hatred. 
The Tubingen School can give us none. 

Wo obtain just as little satisfaction when we ask to W 
enlightened as to the Person of Christ and His (hameteristie 
consciousness. In this mutter the historical school is very 
cautious and reserved; ami it is not without cause that 
Strauss reproaches liaur with asking, "not what Jesus really 
did or said, hut what the narrators make him do and say : thus 
he busies himself with the Gospel-., but loaves the J/mf out of 
the question.” However, we have ahead y seen that thus 
much is evident, that Baur admits us the historical purport of 
the life ot Christ nothing hut a career entiudy devoid of 
miracles, and likewise in llis Person only such moml perfection 
as shall not exceed the measure of natural Immunity. In 
order to carry out his views, the Tubingen critic is compelled 
to reduce all that is supernatural in the discourses ul Christ 
to mere natural truths, and If; change divine revelations into 
natural conditions oi human moral consciousness. It is 
self-evident that the most arbitrary means must be used in 
Older everywhere to prove the " purely moral ” character of 
this doctrine, and especially Dial tin* ini/io/tancr of Christ's 
fifty ii for the MIC whniftiiun that lout twin oppran'il must 
be entirely ignored. lienee tie* parages in which salvation 
uppears linked to this particular Person, and which cannot 
possibly be applied to the mere generality of a moral relation- 
ship, must be attributed to the conception* of a later age, whhh 
influenced the psewlu-vvangeli.-<t. What shall we say, <//, 
when Baur explains the beatitudes to the cited that they 
express M the still undeveloped pure »fc‘hmj of a need lor 
redemption”? Just as it the pure sense of hunger contained 
in itself all the reality of it* appearing ! Everything must bo 
already extant, so that we may not have to acknowledge any- 
thing absolutely new or supernatural. Even Bum’s example 
plainly shows that all attempts to give a natural ^pJunatmn 
ot ttfe supernatural must lead to unnatural or at least ambigu- 
ou&expedients. 

; '-ijf.tte essential substance of the self- iwiousnoss of Ohri t 
Cdusi^ted merely in general principle* o human morality, then 
v;We,find the same historical diflic ullie , tlu name uaajdaU^ 
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and intjcpHiMc residuum, which, as we havo already seen, 
form an insurmountable barrier for all the anti-miraculous 
accounts of the life of Christ. They amount to these two 
questions: Horn nndd ih?$c simph moral mrt rims bring about 
that inmervtl ruohUion \ in thr rrlw*ovs life and thought of the 
n'hnh world t A ml again, If Jr^n s* ww ^ <m.s eion* of bang a innrhf 
natural man, horn could th* bdUf ui Jhs M ^tnhship arise nil a r 
in II navi f or JIr, div/plrs { Heio Baur shows himself a true 
Jlogelmu. The Me-iahship of Christ became a firmly estab- 
lished fact oi His consciousness after others had " intuitively 
Ms*ii in Him the Messiah. And how so? The universally 
moral and pun ly hjuiitu.il sulrhimm of the consciousness of 
rimst no* h d a di tnntybr.//, in older that “through the 
medium of Jewish national consciousness it might be able to 
i\pand into uinvewil consciousness’' 1 Ami this concrete 
toim was the Messianic idea Now, \ ccause the substance of 
rhri^fs consciousness was um\er<al, nut its ibwu was affected 
with the paitiabty of Judaism, tin retore the per onality of 
Jcsih is to be considered in (lie light of a contradict ion^ati 
a developing process” — and mi inward conflict, in which “the 
two opposing elements me n luted to each other as substance 
to loriu, as idea to reality, as universal humanity to Jewish 
nationality, as divine sublimity to human limitation. 0 . In 
answer to this monitions conception, it has well been pointed 
out* that the effectiveness in the character and work of great 
men alwa\ft consisted, not in n dualism, hut in n harmonious 
unison between substance and form, and that classical natures 
have ahvu\s been entire. complete, and self-contained ones 
(ef. pp Jf>7 ot as.). Ami how inconceivable is the way in which 
Buur rends asunder form and substance of the s(d f~ conscious ~ 
ness, as though the form suddenly appeared mm enveloped the 
substance, iiisttad of each being geneiatcd in and with Jihe 
other* But if the form be orig‘ oil, that is to say, if the 
Mi srianic idea belong to the o^cn.'tl and original substance 
of the '»elf-coiiscioiisiics8 of Christ, how can this be reduced to 
meie human dimensions? It i* the old story; the Hegelian 
must always have tw r o aspects or factors in order to evolve 
fiom their unity and diversity the needful categories of position 
am* negation, idea and reality, etc etc., as reels on which to 
J />. t /Vn«y* / Schvlt, 2u ed pp. 30 efc ia. * Cf, IktkJb, tt [ f 
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$pih the threads of historical development. How useless these 
are, oven from a psychological of view, wo have here seen. 

Just as little, on the other hand, is the Miff of tin rf^c //>/<* 
explained. How came the Uo^ianic idea to be applied to 
Christ if lie was a ineie man and did no miracles ? Whence 
the entiie oiijjm of the new ul^iou if il luul no particular 
facts, but only g'unual mojal diMOunsc* for its foundation ! 
° If a religion do not btgm with an oi.^uul fact, it cannot 
begin at all/' says S< hleiovmachex ' Unh n r t» i dn A\ 'nttim '* ; " for 
there must be .some roinuum iciivm for the sake of which a 
certain religious element is especially empluw/cd, and this 
jeason can only consist in a fact'* Whence aiuac the belli f 
of the disciples in the dhino Sonship of (‘hint * And if it 
were a mmc idea, a later conception, wlu me it* u m limitation 
into huts m the *duipe of mi many mimndons wurathos? 
Whence- -as we ha\e already asked, without moving a 
Sutisfaeton au Avcr tin* belief of the djs t jjdes m the mum 
reetion ot CluM, if this was not a liut * Whence St Pauls 
testimony to it, »*un m the KpNtlc* which Ilnur recognim \ as 
Pennine ? Whence the sndd n nnvaid fhungt in Soul if the 
liken Saviour did not m< cl him in the wav to Damascus ( We 
have Men that u i uupns ible to < \pUm away tins event as 
a men ly i^unad \i ion itaur is lime in gioat stiaits, and 
hails what a huge unexplained residuum is 1« (t nflei all Ins 
attempt b at natmal explanation* Hence the coufcs-aoti in his 
last book, that the. (onwuuonni St Paul was a "wondei” and 
that “ no analysis m tin r p«ycholoju nl or dialectic, can cleai 
up the lujbttiy of that act in who h (lod levelled JIis Son in 
l*auL'* 

Finally, wc come to IUur's theory, that it was St. Paul who 
liberated Christianity fiom tlie limitations of Judai m and 
raised it to the dejmtv of the wmveisul icligion, In came m 
hulk first ‘'the t Pimple of Chii^tunity buanrn pun Iv and 
Absolutely predominant ” (h<r Api'hl Panics, p. 7> 1 2). If, 
them, he was in but the founder of Chibtuuntv as a world- 
wide power, lu/ia < onus he a, 4 radii/ to r<j*r aft fan inula tuj 
and all his hwnfMg*' U> i h lorifud, <md rx m CJtnsf? ( u f 
determined not to know mailing among jou, save Je h uq 
Christ and Him cricihed ” 1 G»r, ii „ Wlrnin his plain 
declaration, "We pleach not onr^h . hut <;intd J^ns the 
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Lord " (2 Cor, iv 5) ; and that, w Othci foundation can no man 
lay than that laid, which is Jems Christ ” i (1 Cor. iii 11.) 
How <\m wo account for his testimony that he had become 
what lie w.u only through Christ, and had only begun hie new 
c Min e alt< i having been apprehended by Him 1 (Philiii. 7-14, 
w 13, llow is it that ho constantly puts back hie own 
p. nnnulity behind that of Christ, that He only may be 
pleached (Thil i. 18), and i<; ever looking foiwaid to the dtiv 
fit < ’hi i-»t f Smcly the upo^th who ((Jab i. 8) pronounces 
even an ungel from heaven a» rinsed if lie preach any other 
gospel than that of Child would hate declined the honour 
ot hi mg legal ded as the uncnti i of a new Chiistianity , nay, 
milieu would ha\e indignantl) lepilled the lepioach of having 
disliguied, or at hast essentially alteud, the gospol of Christ 
by his dm (nue 1/7, at, (hi a, i* St Punt n dhont Chusf ? Why 
me we now Cftnvtnui > and not Pun 1 ov/S * And win did not 
the apostles and primitive ClivL-tnu'a, if tie*} weie nothing 
but dews, not remain mill i 

Clearly, the chief motive which impels Tiaur to icier as 
nunh as possible of pnmiUu* Christianity to the autkoibhip 
of St rani, is again only In*' (turnon to thi nuraiufuti& For 
m him he has a pmely hmn.iu adoi, and has no need, step 
bv fn op, to cxpHin away the Mipcinntuial element which 
‘limes im tli so sttougly m the peiM»n and wmk of Christ. 
'I he mom he can put upon St Paul, the le^ remains for 
Chi 1st, and the cwsiii hs it to diaw Him into the ouncnl of 
nmvtusdl human diulopmenk Even lb-nun icmarks on thu 
subject . ** Since we know infinitely more of Paul than of the 
twelve, since we posses; his authentic wntings and original 
lecords, we make him of the fust importance, almost mue 
than Jesus This is a mistake. Nothing * m lie more false 
than the fishionahle notion oi our day, Coat Paul was t^e 
author of Christianity. The true founder of Christianity w 
Jimis"* 

1 Jb p 3. \Yt* do not, however, for a moment weft ft to compare 

thu m.v . ih!«* pio Ini turn of Ketuu s with th« investigations of Bear, which will 
ei* ? « ontuuv 1 it* be of the greatest scientific value. For Kenan immediately prb* 
o* «u » to « \hibit la » utter incapacity tm Instance! insight into the reel nature of 
primitive i hn>tmnev, In adding * “St Paul cannot te compered either with 
Jims oi his in mcdicle divi iplts mot feen with the apostles then!). The jfaff 
Rafter must be ltiscried lor thoai gieat touijumaus of and 
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|u view of all these unsolved diflicnltii's, one can hmdlv 
escape the conclusion, that the 41 construction" of history by th t 
critical school mulcts historical augmas tnsftad of * split it m / 
then. Tins is confirmed b) Baurs account oi iho upo&tolu 
age and its an tithes 

If primitive Chu&tianity was only a specks of Judaism, its 
historical development pit sent s a M'ne* of insoluble enmime* 
This will become evident Irani a lONsideiation oi the two 
fundamental suppositions on which l>aui s eutne enUta^m 
i eats, viz that a shaip riralru nisfui brtwtni tin l\tntu and 
the Pauline part*/ and that the primitive Child uun» did not 
believe in the Godhead ol Clmst 

We hr^t tonswiei the former of tlrese supposition* lhd 
this antitheses lx tween Jewish and Gentile ChiiMiunity leaHy 
govern the whole Ohuuh * It tins w«e the i ao» ( lmt to 
say, it the development ol primitive Chii^Uunty rounded of 
a struggle between omiianes which w«u tor b»n«f m**igrd m 
an irreconcilable conllnt, and did not co.ihsn until towaids 
the latter pait ot the second eentm\,thon it is an uimma that 
they should evei have coalesced ul all J1 ul so nnpoitunt a 
difference of punciples existed \wthm the apostolic Ghunh, it 
must a&n^illu han s rparaUd into 1»o ihstnut pa)ti*\ wlmh 
would never at? un have united The IN 1 1 me inrtv would 

i • j 

always have appealed to St Pete), the Pauline to St Paul, 
just as to tins dav, three centimes and a lull since the 1!< ta- 
rnation, the Pullmans appeal to Putin l, and the CthmMs to 
Calvin, although then doctrunl diflei'mes as to the pomne 
ot Christ in the sac lament, etr , me fm lesy important than 
was the matter m dispute between St IVti r and St Paul vi/ 
whether the Jews who became Chndiuns should b< (oiiij»»lled 
to be circumcwd, and therefore to keep tlm whole law, or m f 
History often teaches vs that v hat vas artginulhf <»>*, »*"*, 
sephrate tnto various parts (as, eg , the llnpti t ' and fie* Metho 
di&td have epliw into various distinct donomm in <n ,h t tt mt 
vwe Versa* th&t commvnihts irhuh wen ony* athj ti b\ 

« 

ihtm pwciomUiy moved and fadfifuiv omen (awo'* *1 > in m of <h Oh, K 
Jim&im U«ti t P* Acridly ife> ’ theory is tfrmi u. *1 i v-eh vu h nor 
IpfH ttm, awrdw# to which S> < / Mn# \ d» n* u /f , and lu«i 1 * i* m<u* 
to thwi the Apostle of the Gcntu< d 

th 
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reason of the different ptinciples of their founders skotUd 

oft* nranh tmfatu into one body. 

It vas jHifectly natural and nccc%ary that Jews and 
Gentiles who weie convetted to Christianity could not all at 
oiiu* discard the influences of their past history, and that some 
tune must elapse bifon they could stand on equal terms with 

1 u v h oLh< r It was <dso vi ry natural that ddleiemes should 
occur in tho apostolic treat ment of the Gentile* Nor is this 
at all ( om f tiled hy tlu A< to and npistlv* 1 But disttnrtivn * 
or* nut tfnfiflust s/ and th* re are weight) testimonies contained 
m the New Testament which go to j>jo\e that th<*^e chslmc- 
turns wen* amn ablv ad/fijtd in InShaht unity us eaily as tiro 
Hpostohc ago In Arts xv the whole assembly at Jerusalem, 
inmusting ol IMti and Paul, togclhei with Junes and nil the 
oilier npi sties ami i ldeis, agiee top tin i " to lay no great* r 
burden upon tin (until* > who wen baptj/ed by rupunng 
them to ktep the law <>t Closes Bani gels m«i this ddfieulry 
by d* ' hiring tht Aits to be a spuuous book, written with the 
intention ot un .luting between the oppOM d p utn^ But he 
cannot get lid ol tin passage x n 1*; m the coni* wdlv genuine 
Ppi-tle to the (hduhans whtie St Pud < iv , that Janie‘S, 
Peter, and John it the heads of the Jiwidj-t I nudum party, 
f when the\ ptnenid the glare that was gi\rn unto me, gave 
to me and Bainibai the rigid hands ol i< llmvslup, that we 
should go unto the heathen and they unto the cmuimeision* 1 
Do^ thm In i *ken malr\ , or brother lv mmv i True, St Paul 
ib ubhg* tl sc u n ly to npiuvo St iVt* r, Wcause at Antioch he 

1 t H f f j* »»!lv I'll 1 u 12, which how Sr Peter to ^ 

rno\<*il h»r t met to Ion hi* foinur tntutoum ■with th< by thy arnwd 

ot that itun fulu Jaunt*, “ 1 1 legal Jowi*h (. huatiint fiom the chic h 

at Jh nw th m 

* Not tun the unply puictieil loathing of St Jtr v«* Ppi#tle fxhfbiti* t 

< »(ltm«uUVv dittcuut lowfptiyn of Cbmtmmty fW \ that ot St Punk The 

( jj \ u tion i* Uu owing more ami more wu< i read, that St. Jarae$, having other 
v){oiHnK w w obliged to n diNmii ay^ct of the Cbmuaii life 

the principally th^ubed b\ St Pfti 'U Ins doctnne of juatifi cation, httt fhat 
h U U th*m»hnrl\ drstmgmph b*t»<«n the wwattl reconciliation with O0d hy 
H. e* ** through futh (attmtimont of the nghbouflnm which it by huth), *»<l 
th» on*«aul \ ntleatxoii of thm faith by mc-im of demiv* prtwjfe iworkj). Th# 
tiiih t net in « n (hi lanjungt useti by eioh, inafmqeh aa uthat Sh Paul 

< sv^n'iiea e? Fph n. 8), fa hf 

2 m 9 m the " * ho h St Paul gem rally ftp* la $ to the firat act wf the (CSttjg* 

tun couise ^u» beiu^tiatU, h ***•»*£**). 
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h^oeritieally gave himself tV appearance of nm- who a\oulM 
Mit4 ieo»ur&e with the Gentihs, wheni* ho had long some 
carried it on Bat St Paul < vnientlj ^p*uhs of him as one 
who was hitherto of the same opinion with himself and had 
now become tmtrne to lm moim* turns ami‘ for thi\ \oiv 
reason St P*t<r cmihl not an \% * i him St Paul sins Mini. 
ii 14 and IS;, “ It thmi, b<vi* i dew, h\< * ittu the mmnor 
of Gentiles and not a** do the J« w >, \\h\ eompdlo t thou the 
Gentiles to h\e as do the.hw * !\»i it I hmld \ un 

the things wlmh I de^iowd l nuke lm elf a ti m ^u^or” 
TIiok* Words eud( nth pnsujpoe tli t a* t\ * St Prtu took 
up ihf t>ft? h )> Kdfon i t nqn d to tin J> <* W Pa u! t and that 
only in this - nje nist in o tiom a It i < i man win h he moc 
than oik e ii*n os he \uakl> owe w u to tin *h wnh (In s 
tuns who lnd < nan tiom .l.mn s uid n Hoi ‘ nth wi'Mirw 
fiora ihteiemiru* with thi touMh^ on two p \ < ms 

nations (Acts m 4 it ss md vx 7 <t r •> he lad ojn n1\ 
defended this inbrumiM nnd mrnt nned the * A nht\ of .It ns 
and Gentiles in vntue of the one filth 

Wt wdhrulv admit tliat the opinion of tin nhh ( Jewah 
Christian chunks md of tlnn b uIm , M IN tt r ami »st 
dames, niev have umb i mim muh us wnf fuuti a\ I m d< ulv 
the pD^ition n hn h J ir mi n< turn* mhih him 1» n t do n 
up hv St TNUr tint tin T« vu h (’hr Maim w«i« to I <p the 
law, whn< "is the Gt ut h s w» n f?<<d him it was un*l» idol 
if not f nnfu<ad It m iv hr tint, a f t< r tin' apostobr uhiik d 
I elated m A* P xv a cirtim i< n'i< n u n bimmhf about 1 v 
the btrictly lejal pnl\, so tint nuiij n p( ntul oi the (omn 
sion made to tlun Gentile bnthnn ami tint tin* cm <<! i 
wavering in the behaviour ot IN tr i and J urns 1 < i \w ] * 

indications eh< where of a \a»nu of pait.o* jihjmuM the 
3m hdi Christians, whereas thei « s not a Inn in fin w] >h 
NOW T^tamWlt 4 su*h piopnly fo < ill# #1, t r of tub n Mr d 
tchtame, nor yet of a houteul Jtwjsh Hm timitx JJit on 
the Bupi>osit4en that these difhrent B <Iko ex ted, t h« 
behaviour of the Jewish an » •]< s ami 4 1 m Gil n ni iv 
very Well be r*‘COncibd \u 4 iho jmsitiMi t do n up by them 
i$ Ai0t& XV. 1 The&a vciy fli r nations imuj tint tie ic w a w«. 

v *S«e tJw <lt-mont.tr moa ol lUw 1 T .. hVr, Z>a^ a/ a. 

Z> •latter. 
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fundamental contradiction, between them and St Paul, fifed , 
that it is false to represent the senior apostles as occupying an 
entinly Jewish standpoint For hoar could they then have 
formally acknowledged St Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
endowed with' apostolic gifts, and in consideration of this have 
given him " the right hand of fellowship ” ? Surely this 
would have beeu mean hypocrisy. And how could they have 
quietly looked on whilst St Paul converted the heathen in a 
way so at variance with then couvictions ? And St Paul 
himself, too, who on other occasions (as eg. in the Epistle to 
the Galatians) opposed the extreme Judaista so vigorously, 
would assuiodly not have beeu silent had the other apostles 
been essentially on a level with them. And how could tips 
inimical rivalry be reconciled with the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, who was to lead the apostles into all truth ? Or, as 
the critical school does not acknowledge His action, wo ask 
how, on the same supposition, can we explain the constant 
communion which St Paul kept up with the church at Jeru- 
salem, and the faithful care for their wants which he cease- 
lessly exercised by frequent collect urns for Jerusalem amongst 
the Gentile Christum ihurdus ? (Gal. ii 10 ; Korn. xv. 25 etas.; 

1 Cor. xvi. , 2 Cor. viii. and ix , Acts xi 20, 30, xii, 85.) 
When we see the Gentile Chmtmns in Antioch, Macedonia. 
'Greece, uiimsteung joj tally, and otten “ beyond their power” 
(2 Coi mu. 2-4), to the wants of the eliurcli in J udasa, does 
tins betoken fundamental differences, or brotherly love and 
unity ? 

Jewish and Gentile Christianity are two forms of the sa toe 


spiut which supplement each other , they make up A unity, 
which soon enough was definitely exhibited in the pUW$tn*„$, 
the chief apostles, though after certain flm t nation#. Jfer dfiw 
the question as to the treatment of Gent ' V Christians coHtt&ltfk.^ 
on original and fundamental contrariety within the apostolic 
nrrlr , they are essentially vitanimous upon the CtdgecL 
St Paul and the Gmiile-Cnridian party made met* ' 
grm m the direction qf a free univcrsali&m tham did the,, 
Christians, especially St James and the church is 
which, as long as the temple stood (in which Christ ! 
taught), continued to pray there, and to take part Mfrtbei. 
worship. It was therefore quite another thing for tha$ 
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* who had ao tore pie and no Jewish history to took back upon. 
Hettoe the dcsetopnent 0/ primi m Christianity progrmed nut 
m ewtferi «<&#, twt in steps : 1 whilst one part soon went for- 
ward Habra quickly, the other slower one tenaciously clung to 
a lower step, until at length, through the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the annihilation ol the temple, even the blindest 
eyes were opened. 

The find stage in the development of primitive Christianity 
may bo considered to extend from the least of Pentecost down 
to the persecution to winch Stephen fell victim At this 
tune the great body of the Church consisted of baptised Jews. 
Doubtless, however, there wore among theso many Hellenists 
(Greek Jews, called in the Aulhoiued Version *' Grecians, ” 
Acts vi 1) ; even the i-even almoners {ibnl) all having Greek 
names. During this first pound the opjwsition against the 
Pharisees, then the ruling Jew ish party, had di vc loped most 
vigorously withiu the Church, as we sue fiom the speech of 
Stephen. Even at this stage Christianity is by no means 
merely a form of Judaism Baur admits that the first Chris- 
tians recognised Jesus as the Messiah. In con)unction with 
this, we must believe that all the wondrous fulness which to 
the Jfew lay «n the idea of the Messiah wns tiansferied to Hun, 
This one {mint, the belief in the Messiah who had already 
appeared, was sufficient to make the digraph » m every respect 
different from ordinary Jews The Messianic expectation was 
the culminating point of their religious consciousness as Jews , 
and if an alteration took place m this climax, then then re- 
ligion# consciousness must have undergone an essential c lunigo 
In every way. Baur himself admits that by their acknou- 
- lodgment of Jesus as the Messiah, even after IIis death on the 
doss, they had substantially broken through the hunt it ions of 
Judaism , — tbs admission, however, which he does not care to 
ioffpw OBfe%<A church that has been baptized bv the Spirit, 
lifc’pho of the trmme God, and which, to the great 

iff the Jews, confesses a rrunfied Messiah, is 
ft mjpre development oi Judaism, but some- 
Jp|| new, 

f*te Itn* Sphtle at 8t. Peter dram imhnU* * prwjrt$$ in bur 
®rett tfeat of BU Jtmtt it no long* yecihcuUy JucUi *Utx 
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The germs, too, rtf a catholic conception of the Church "#0*0; 
not wanting amongst the first JswMt QiriJfiawfOT ^tW' 
trnry, they showed great vigour from the very heguftait^' 
though afterwards for a time somewhat pushed into the back- 
ground, This can only bo denied by those who reject the ' 
history of the feast 0 / Pentecost, related in Acts ii., as without 
historical foundation. Even on this the day of her institution 
the Christian Church shows herself as a missionary Chunk, 
which is commissioned to proclaim the great deeds of God to 
all nations (Acts ii 9-11). Wherefore "should not the idea 
that the kingdom of God was to be extended far beyond the 
boundaries of Israel have been introduced before the appear- 
ance oi St. i'aul ? Had not our Lord commanded the eleven, 
and that long before the conversion of St Faul, “ Go ye and, 
teach all nations”? Indeed, from the very beginning fie had 
spoken of them as “the salt of the earth " and “the light of 
the world ” (Mutt v. 1 3 and 1 4) ; He had told them that He 
had other sheep who were not of this fold (John xv.) ; He had 
testified to the Jews that men should " come from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south, and sit 
down in the kingdom of God” (Matt viii. 11 ; Lukexiii.29) ; 
indeed. He had even roundly declared to them that the kingdom 
of God should he taken from them and given to the Gefitiles 


(Matt. xxi. 43, etc.). Did not all this clearly enough indicate 
the world-embracing nature of (he kingdom of God ! Had Ha- 
not even gono amongst Samaritans and into heathen border- 


lands (Matt iv. 15, xv. 21), although He .was primarily 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel? Could 
such conduct on the part of their Master have impla 
germs of a wider idea of the divine kingdom in the c’ 
the first disciples ? Nay, more. Had not; long 'slnfecL 
menible sayings of the prophets predicted tbe-teto^ldit-rt 
heathen into the kingdom of God? (Micab ' 

2-4, six. 18-25, lx.-lxvt iW; PA xxii -28 

xevi. xcvii. etc.; cfc Luke ii. 32, Matt 

Are we to Suppose that all these 

J ewish Christians ? By whom else were, 

by the Messiah and His kingdom ? and Hk« 

have come. Not only is the idea of a’uhiril^i|I';|^^li 

God older than St Paul, but even than the 



phftbt tti&tis to land it down. XftU jklwt $9 « immuy 
faoMgbuuc* ofMonotheism, wad, like it, has sprang up on the 
soil. of divine revelation. 

Thus we see that the genua of Christian univeimUsra were 
extant from the very outset. But the apostles had received 
the command to begin their preaching at Jerusalem (Luke 
xjdv. 47 j Acts i 8), and it was therefore necessary that they 
should first fulfil their mission for Israel 

The second stags includes the period from the death of 
Stephen to the appearance of St Paul Foreigners are ad- 
mitted to the Church ; many Samaritans believe through the 
pleaching of St. Philip ; St. Peter baptises tho Roman Cor- 
melius and his house alter he had been convinced by tho 
vision of the clean and unclean animals (Acts x 11 et as ), 
that "in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him the gospel penetrates 
to Antioch, from which place the name of Christian is spread 
abroad. In this period the Church became aware that the 
Gentiles were now already called to share in Christ’s salvation, 
told that without becoming Jews by dicumcision. 

In the third stage we see the Church acting out this con- 
viction with more and more decision, and endeavouring to 
deVslope her unity and self-dependence by reconciling hei 
internal differences. The chief part in this work was reserved 
for the spirit that rose from the ashes of Stephen St. Paul 
looks ^at the distinction between the Old and the New Covenant 
rather as one of kind than one of degree , as the other apostles 
at first conceived it He considers this difference in the light 


of an antithesis, and contrasts Christ with Moses, as being the 
new and fibs only way to the fulfilment of the law,— -indeed, 
<08 "tha. eadof the law," He teaches dearly and pointedly 

■ »ow to be found in the gospel ol Jesus 
it in the law ; and that because tins sulva- 
througk grace, it is destined for the Gen- 
Jews, although it must first be proclaimed 
uii. 4fi;. Here, then, tb e full uitioersalwt 
aaity was attained. 

native Christianity has been successfully 
ur by our present historical and exegetieal 
urn easily see how naturally e\ etching is 
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"here developed. True, no development can take place miffr* 
.out the tension and reconciliation of contrarieties. This is the 
truth of Baur’e fundamental axiom. < But it is not fait to 
exaggerate the differences, and still less to introduce dtflfgn* 
t-iom of later date into the apostolic age. Now Baur is guilty 
iif so doing, tor ho has simply transferred the party divisions 
ol the second century back to the first. This is a fundamental 
crroi both in his views as to primitive Christianity and in his 
criticism of the New Testament writings. After the death of 
the leading apostles, followed by the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the erection of a Ilomish colony (Ailia Capitolina) in its 
place, Jewish Christianity lost its original pre-eminence, and 
■was gradually separated from the current of development. 
Then, and not till then, did it begin to fall into heresy and 
separate itself from the Catholic Church, whereupon it soon 
split into different sects through the influence of the extreme 
party mentioned in Acts xv. 5, Gal ii. 4. But during the 
lifetime of the apostles, the milder party of Jewish Christians 
had been in the ascendant (Acte xv. 22 et ss.), and had come 
to an agreement on the principal question, viz. the position of 
Gentile Christians with respect to the law. 1 A breach aomqgat 
the apostles on account of this matter would assuredly have 
exercised a most paralysing influence on the development of 
Christianity. But instead of this, we find that, when they 
leave the scone, the Church had already grown so strong that 


the subsequent separation of Jewish sects was unable percep- 
tibly to impede the universal progress of Christianity. 

History everywhere teaches us that each great new truth, 
needs some time before it can make its way and scatter, the 
old prejudices. In this case, moreover, the emanoips^k|U^rjm 
the Jewish law must needs be all the more gr&hisl, inaspnch 
as tlio new religion was also the fulfilment fit 

we keep this in mind, we shall perfectly w^h^i^Bp, 
prebend the development of the primitive -OKrfsibJa 
nor will there be any need for ns to rend asvmdfe; is0 
parties that pious company, for whom the,; 
prayed that they might be ope, even as 
Father. 


We come to the second axiom of Barn'S crilfew^W|f 

• Cf. the article. on "EbionHee ” to Hettog’t 
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maintains that tike primitm Christians d*d?wt believe in «A< 
Godhead ef Christ, and that therefore all those writings in the 
. Jfew Testament which contain this doctrine in a highly do* 
veloped form are to ipso spurious, and of post-apostolic origin. 
To this we answer, that m» those fix* books which Bcear ac- 
knowledges as genuine (Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Gala* 
tians, and Revelation}, and not only those which hr, svjqmtis to 
have originated at a later period (Ephesians, Philippian 8, 
Colossians, and especially the Gospel of St John), contain a 
conception of Christ which lifts Him entirely above the level of 
a mere man, and places Him in a perfectly unique relationship to 
God. It is impossible to er*t up an impassable barrier between 
the Christology of the former and that of tho latter set of 
Writings, or to prove that tho latter represent an essentially 
new, and therefore later standpoint This is proved, in the 
first place, by all the predicates applied (o Christ in (ho 
unirapngned epistles : “the Son of God” (Uom. i. 3 and 4); 
the "one Lord, by whom are all things” (l Cor. viii. G); (ho 
" spiritual Rock " which followed Israel through the wilder- 
ness, and hence existed before His incarnation (1 Cor. x. 4;; 
“ the Lord from heaven " (1 Cor. xv. 47) ; “ the Lord of glory ” 
(1 Cor. ii. 8) ; “ the Image of Cod ” (2 Cor. iv. 4) ; llo “ in 
wham" God was (2 Cor. v. lb) ; whom “ Go<l sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh ” (Rom. viii. 3) ; tlio Ruler of tho 
world, under whose feet God hath put all things (1 Cor. xv. 
25-27) ; the Judge of the world before whoso judgment-seat 
we must all appear (2 Cor. v. 10 ; Rom. xiv. 10) ; yea, “ who is 
over all, God blessod for ever ” (Itom. ix. 5 ; cf. p. 240). Again. 

■ it is proved by the way in which these writings everywhere 
represent Christ as the risen and exalted Lord, as (in* centre 
of Salvation for the whole world, and hence as One who is 
' higher ttea men (“ not of men. but by Jesus Clnisf," Gal. i, l i, 
while plying mm in a uniquely close retain/ isliip to God 
Cor. xiL 4-G ; Rom. xi. .*?(», cD pp. 255 et ns.;. 
itmty «v#ft'|he Book of Revelation jsunts to the same 
its representation ot the divine majesty of 
* Alphas and Omega,” the “First and the Lost,” 
hath "the keys of hell and death 1 ” 
f$w # Word of God* (xi.\. 13), who is worshipped 
rWttl Uinta <r. 11-14, etc.). C m any one who has cou* 
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sidered oil this believe that St Paul and St John, the iwlribft- 
able authors of these writings, held an inferior view 1 of Cbristfs , 
person, or believed Him to be a mere man ? 

And is there such a great gulf between these views and the 
doctrine of Christ’s person as contained in the later epistles T 
No , for their doctrinal tenets may be traced, either as germs, 
or even word for word, in the five earliest books. Compare, 
for instance, the follow mg passages , — 2 Cor. iv. 4, “Who is 
the image of God," and Col. L 13, “ Who is the image of the 
invisible God” (also Heb. l 3), 2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in 
Christ, ” and CoL ii 9, “ In Him dwelloth all the fulness oi 
the Godhead bodily” (also 1 Tim. m 16), 2 Cor. viU. 9, 

1 Who, though He was rich, yet for jour sakes He became poor,” 
and Phil, it 6, “ Whp, being in the form oi God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputa- 
tion;” Bom viu. 3, “ God sent His Son m the likeness of 
sinful flesh,” and Phil ii 7, Ho * took upon Him the form ot 
a servant, and was mado in the likeness ot men , ” 1 Cor. viii. 
ii, “ One Lord Josus Climt, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him,” and Col i. 16, “ By Him were all things created,” etc. 
(cf Eph. ill 9 and John i 3) ; Rom. iv. 5, ” over all, God 
blessed for ever,” and Heb t 8 and 9, “ Unto the Son He 
saith, Ihy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever” (ifiso Ti&fH 
13); Rev. l. 5, "the Fust-begotten of the dead,” and Out I 
18, " Who is the Beginning, the First-born fiom the dead” 
(also Acts xxvi. 23) , Rev. six. 13, " His name is called, The 
Word of God,” and John i 1 etss, "The Word was with 
God,” etc , 1 Cor ii 8, “ Lord of glory,” and CdL l 27, 

“ Christ, the hope of glory ” (also Acts iii 15) ; and mimawos . 
other passages. 1 \ 

Is it possible, I ask, in the face of these parallels to %aitt 
tarn that essentially different views oi oui Lord's pC|ton ipp 
taken in the unimpugned writings and in the others f Jte 
the distinction is merely thi; that the former 
mciely hint at what the others purposely ditetip* ih -«S jf 
bearings. This may be very simply explain^ Itomt the jkes 

» As, tff., 1 Cor t 24, SO, with CoL ii S; 1 Cor. L ***«&! frafl 
X$ ( v* 28* 84 ; 1 Cor. x 4 with John. via 58 ; CoL i. 

L 8, } Goiv xa 4-8, with Ej>tu iv. 4-8 ; 2 Car. xiii 18 tWl 
Rev. i. 4. 8* M&U. xxvul 1®. ‘ 
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tfatf in «mm qf tim the growth of bmsfaa inttdo & inermdnghf 
necessary to treat the doctrine of the person qf Christ mow m 
detail, and that the apostle# themselves had gradually to grow 
in ||t Mt knowledge of Him. 

The cose is similar as regards the relationship of St. John's 
Gospel to the three preoediug ones. Because it surrounds 
Jeans with the eternal glory of His divine Sonabip, and em- 
phasizes His pre-existence, therefore its Christology is sup- 
posed to he specifically different from that of the Synoptics, 
end a sure proof of its later origin. But it is impossible to 
deny that even the three first Gospels contain a far higher 
than merely human view of Jesus ; they, too, ascribe to Him 
so many superhuman, nay, divine attributes and works, that 
we cannot in this respect make a fundamental distinction be- 
tween their teaching and that of the fourth Gospel Passing 
by the history of His conception through the Holy Ghost, ol 
His baptism, His miracles, His transfiguration, resurrection, 
and ascension, we would point especially to the relation in 
which Christ places His person to the Old Covenant (“ But / 
say unto you,” Matt, v : Ills representation of Himself as the 
Fulfiller of the law , as greater than the temple, as Lord of the 
Sabbath, as Forgiver of sins, etc., cf pp. 24G et ss), as also to 
the world fin which He alone can relieve the weary and heavy 
laden, whose future Judge He represents Himself to be, to 
Whom is committed all power in heaven and in earth (cf. vibi 
snp. and Matt xxviii. 1 8). But above all, Christ, even in the 


Synoptics, represents God as Hu Father in a unique sense 
(cfc p. 246), whom no one knows but the Son, and ulio alone 
knows the Son ; 1 so that in the baptismal command (Matt 
S&friut 19) He may insert His own name betweon that of tin* 


Father and the Holy Ghost as <5ne of equal dignity. In all 
this w| , cannot but recognise a distinct premonition of Si 
John's '^^nstt^egy exhibiting the get ms of the doctrine ex- 
the fourth Gospel, — germs, too, which pre- 
gBtiftit* the $tt$xistence of Christ as maintained by St, John. 
$S) 4llM& hr here labounng unckr the same optical 

l / ; | 

H* tjj h Jfl pW f kfc ftBSftilbd ’ohn ifi. $5, sill. 3, Luke x. 22, Mutt si. 276, 
4jL2ml^9S, *tv. S «t »., tv 21; Malt, nniL IS and John 
*p.-4|*P it wl m and John sfyr. lb, even John at , 3d and Matt* x* 37 r 
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illusion as we pointed out in the case of Strauss. Because 
the highei knowledge of Christ only gradually developed in 
the Church, it supposes that the Church must have evolved 
these higher elements from her own consciousness, or borrowed 
them fiorn Hellenistic philosophy. 

Moieover, we would point out what peculiar and evidently 
untenable conclusions result from this hypothesis, that the 
great majority of the New Testament writings originated m 
the endeavour to mediate between the Petnno and the Pauline 
party, and w< re therefore composed by unknown authors in 
the second century. Even the tendency which these writings 
are supposed to betray is by no moans demonstrable, not even 
m the Acts , indeed, it is su little pi oven, that every new cntic 
discolors a fresh "tendency” Were we to enter upon all 
analysis of the various writings, we might thus even dispute 
the piesuppositioris of this criticism B”t apart from this, how 
\ery stiange it would be if not a single apostle out of all the 
eleven had left behind him any writings, with the exception 
ol the one Revelation of St John, which does not even cate- 
gorically a Ifiiin its own authenticity 1 How inconceivable that 
this immense though gradual revolution from the most narrow- 
minded Jewish pumitive Cluistianity to Pauline uiuversalism, 
which changed a Jewish sect into the Christian Church uni- 
vet sal, should have been guided entirely by tfo narks of anony* 
niqits writers, who concealed their names under the cloak of 
apostolic authority, w lthout one of their contemporaries remark- 
ing, oi at least thinking it worth his while to make a note of 
the pious fraud > Unknown authors write the Gospels, mom 
especially the “ mediating ” Gospel of St. Mark aifa^ the 
"sublime” Gospel of St John, an unknown personage % 
poses the " conciliatory” Acts; unknown foi gers fabricate the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Pbilippians, Colossi ans, Thcasalonians, 
the Epistles ot St. Peter, St John, St James, and > St dude! 

In fact, the entire movement through W'hich Christianity to* 
tame itself is bi ought about by unknown persons. 1 ®siMy tthcef * 
has vanished even of the “ great nameless One” ** Bear stylfisfc 3 
the author of the fourth Gospel. The apostle* live in |hu v ||ftyj*4 
century, but they attain their reputation as WRitttW 
mcmd through the services of others. There, Dim 
without wr.rir.gs ; here, tmtivys come to light, "fatyfc W^wUfv- ^ 
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v»m! How unnatural thus to feta* aswndarthe Hem and their 


writings!* 

In other cases we invariably find that an age which, is fertile 
in literary productions is followed by » conservative period, in 
which the productions of the foregoing are collected and 
digested, — first the classical, then the post-classical period. 
Here we should have exactly the reverse,— the first century 
conservative, in tire main keeping to Judaism, with scarcely 
any productions ; the second century progressive and fertile in 
great, bat alas 1 unknown writers. But dots the second century 
in other respects bear the impress 0 / a productive classical period 
qf literature t On the contrary : its undoubted products breathe 
a spirit which bears the same relation to that of the New 
Testament writings as does the tenor of a post-ckssionl age to 
that of the preceding classical IHd these writings, especially 
the Gospel of St. John, belong to " unknown’" authors, they would 
be a perfectly inejrphealle phenomenon as compared with all the 
other products of that period. It has been well said, that it 
were no less absurd to ascribe the most inspiriting writings of 
Luther to the spiritless period of the Thirty Yeats' "War, than 
to transfer the Gospel of St John to the middle of the second 
century. For, notwithstanding their warm Christian life, the 
Writmgwof the second century evince such a remarkable d couth 
of new ideas, tliat one plainly sees how, after the spiritual flood- 
tide of the first century, the ebb had set in* Hence, as we 
have seen, negative critics have been compelled again to raise 
rile age of the Gospels, and to place them in the apostolic age, 
between 50 and 100 k, d. 

■ 411 this compels us to assert that the fundamental views of 


'* CL "Bsuru die TiibiDger Schule,” in Herzog'* Rtahncydupttdu, xjc pp 782 
«t m, Hn«e Ritschl, too, considers the p»s]«l of St. John ss g< mime, “lxicsnee 
the d®W of its authenticity is » source of for greater difhoulties than its acknott- 


esjpt the clear end sober-minded spit it of the New Testament 


eobUmity of the Gospel of St, John, with the jK pbtto of 
of which into a tv **11 m&h fanatic cleuae for 

he Paster of JFTermas, a nd tin Vsilite aacilbed by him to 
- mflimb the eptMks witu n (in tin* firbt century) by Clrmtnt of 

of the Phosnix a* a U( t , or *giitn # With the Epistle of 
, which 4*13 *ku in insipid allegories and give* tlic most stisnrd typical 
»»of dWOldteiUment, jnstiJjmg Kesnder'* remark, that " hoe 
aether spirit Una that of an apostolic man. "— Sul. History, 

tiapi'im 
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Bam entirely confuse and overturn the history of Torimitive J 
Christianity and its records Having rejected the Wiracttitou#‘ 
beginning of Christianity for the sake. of his philosophical jntei* 
suppositions, Baur is fated constantly to see his * purely his* 
toncal commencement " melt away beneath his touch. It hi 
a beginning without a learning ; everything is already extant, 
Punciples of thought which already exist are concentrated in 
4’hust He only introduces them into the consciousness of 
men, as the principle of a purely spiritual and perfectly moral 
religion. But by mixing up this principle with the Messianic 
idea He brings about His death, and with tin's the first begin- 
ning has failed. The essential essence of Christianity is no 
longer developed in connection with its Pounder. Now Chris- 
tianity has need of a new historical beginning, and this ip 
famished by tbe belief of the disciples in the rmirrution, it. 
not by a fact, but merely by the notion of a fact But since 
the disciples confine themselves to the exclusive national 
element of Christ's consciousness, this beginning also threatens 
to subside in the sand-; Christianity is mere Ebiemitim, and 
remains essentially on the Judaistic standpoint At length 
the real beginning of Christianity appears m St Paul, Uphflt 
m the involuntary impulse of his dialectic consciousness, gains 
the day in favour of Christian universahsm. But this truly 
Christian Pauline beginning is in danger of perishing through 
Petrine opposition. Happily there appears (or rather does toot 
appear) iu the middle of the second century the author of the 
fourth Gospel, “ the great nameless One,” with his free “ com- 
position guided only by the idea,” but not in the least file* 
torical Here, at last, is the final beginning, after whioAvte 
cannot conceive any other, although Baur, if he were consistent, 
ought to maintain that pure Christianity {i-. 
dogma) was only discovered by the modem ageri 4 

Here once more we see how the K natural espkutaithm * id 
Chmtianity accumulates enigmas instead of «$$gg thten. 
Aversion to the miraculous must and over fe 

this way. It denies the existence of a specifitp^w^e.lliw^r 
in Christ, which is the sole thing that con 
origin of Christianity and its immense effect^ 
degrades the superhuman form of One " upoh 
is the government,” and who alone can hove been 
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cannot possibly have, nor ever has had. { 

‘■Tw a t this attempt is quite analogous to um m 

*1jLS^ ° ariou8 

S' 3 Si “ A- ft'^TaWn" ~ 

the motarialiatic member, of b.e ■*«“. ^ 

ji* ?»£ “££ - ££ «»* Mttomutato « s 
Beth of a™ M »" rert tTdiiuiiate 

end enmity. Both of ‘'“"’■'jjf b /’ ing flat all interveh 
the iflimculouB aa far as P'whk , ■ *> V ^ attain 

S^^lfMUieeame r rewonT hecauae 1 they Overlook the fccf 

m ~»*- «*“ “ «*» .turrit” Soto 

^«"'Sr=£:i 
?iSta=‘-.riK' rstja 

:>Sg 3 ££ L entirST derived from what preceded it. 
:!jg ^£ai- then must we derive the doings of Him who w 
J aU tiia t his ever taken place, ncrf/rm 
I His supr am, lindane essence. In other woi \ 
Jfcto be a miracle ; and therefore we may » 
interposition in history, w icre y 

tf* ahS if ™ ^ not 10 ^h^riSl 

pension of the most important h Btoncftl 
& ever be in the right os *;»*«» 
Lff be thus addresses them : Ix> ™* 

Whether JTO. can i-Krpmt Mtq ’»«*" 
you can ' pu! them aside anu yet give a 
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pragmatic explanation of established historical molts, thb-lWf 
to wliich we who believe in miracle* already possess. X, for 
my part, assuredly do not believe in miracles from dogttfelito 
cupidity, but in the interests of history, because I cannot dte~ 
pcnsc with them as historical explanations at certain indnbit- 
iible historical facts. I do not find that they nudes tents its 
history ; but, on, the contrary, that by thnr aid alone am X able 
to get over its gaping chasms," 

Certainly the supernatural origin of Christianity ha its 
divine aspect is not to be explained : We who believe in the 
lUble, from the outset renounce any such pretensions. Bat we 
do make bold to prove that the “ natural ” beginning Offered to 
us in its stead by the critical school and the Batioualists — or, 
indeed, any other attempt at a natural explanation — is far 
more im ompriht tmble ; that it results in far greater enigmas, 
and must thcrefoie nocessarily fail According to our view of 
the waiter, the beginning itself, ie, the Divine Sonship of 
Christ, is an enigma, hut all the rest is fully comprehensible, 
and may be deduced front it in the most simple, natural, and 
rational manner. The critical school, on the contrary, give ns 
what is apparently a natural beginning, but really none at dll: 
everywhere and nowhere, melting under our touch ; and 
making all that follows one great incomprehensible riddle. 
That this is in fact the dilemma, may be proved by a recent 
utterance of Professor Zeller’s 1 (one of the few perfectly fcith- 
i ul and consistent followers of Baur). According to him, the 
< 'seuce of Christianity is not fully represented in its primitive 
itum, hut “ everywhexo, it you will, or nowhere it mm only 
be known fully from the sum-total of its historical phenomena; 
but leant ot all from its dogmas, which are constantly changing,* 
and must do so, since they are merely s*l$ective fta 
Chustianity is nothing but a portion of the worid’e history, the 
substance of which is perpetually changing, whose riMi essence 
can only be determined when once the drama otbiStory ia 
played out, and of which we never can say whit It «, htot only, 
what it has bc*n! What a comfortless idSAi'^hftfe would Sfe*d 
us to despair of all objective truth ! The flOtfoegain ftejdB Ship $ 
history of the Christian dogma during eighteen hundtwj'^s^it'' 
has dwindled down to zero. Though Bear does not openly 

* to VorUr&’je «. AbhtuuUmgtn geechkhiliehm tdktUs, ' *• , ‘ \ < 

we 
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confess it, yet this is, in fact, the logical sequence of his views. 
For, sup] w>i»g his moral philosophical conception of Christ i 
aaifcy to be eoimt, whut that is permanent has its long de- 
velopment really added to 'the general ethical principles of th* 
Sermon on the Mount, if it 1 *, propei ly shaking only our own 
age-— sliall we sav, since Hunt'— that lus ntunnd to tins 
pare conception of Christianity 1 Hut if during this long 
period, tlie Christian faith has reall\ made no true pt ogress 
nor in any way substantially enudud itself, <ould wc then 
expect much from its futuie d«»\doptm m, or entcit.im any hop* 
of a happy destination J 1 Xo , Jot a s soon as the r/n me ortt/t n 
of Christianity ts dove an at/ m/'Zi, Juinl aun also euftit- 
gtarfud: these two poles art* insep liable Since n n ’ evoiv 
whom and uowheic,” it has neithci beginning noi end, nwl 
hence no true development, no teal lu dairy A drwlnpimnt 
that results m nothing is moiety appnuuit 11ms u, ,im\c ut 
the logical sequeuct oi l'uutheism (if p 207), that them is no 
lung, but only a hi owing, and henre, suue tlieie ih no u,i\ 
being, the becoming also must be only appuiont Is not tin 
a comfortless view ? 

Here we see what is the final fate of oveiy men* nmnl 
conception of Christianity Instead ol aikuding a pumamnt 
incitement # to man’s moral vigoui, it ends (though we nay tHi^ 
without m the lcn^t wishing to daogato from the intense 
moral earnestness with which lima struggled ufni truth; jn 
a world •vino whuh thin ought y partthf s*s all Jus motal and 
intellectual entry)/ For why should wo exert ouwdws d wi 
can hope for no real results ? 

If we wish to escape these sad conseque wo, tin n - m \v w 
Of the real and histoiical character of the in»*u ulous— wi 
must take heart and enla/ge the nuirmvam oj am logual <'*« 
ceptwns to meet the gnahit^ of dauu duds, instead u 1 
endeavouring to cramp the latter to suit oui mwaH (orueptn n^ 
and reducing them to ineie vanishing nugiiitwhs ju<-t ,t it 
pleases us* He who takes the lattir coui^e ainnof h</j> tout- 
ing* history upside dgun, as we have «*wu lint Sti mss md 
Baur do* They si$pp< ** the nunuidous fa'ts to 1 m ve Imn 
produced by the belie* in the Messianic digmh of Christ 

x CL Ujrihom'g article on th* Tubingen P S in thi Jo) / In tb< /ut d*uU ue 
Theohgie f vo l id, pp. $M*327. 
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whereas this belief could only sjmng from the miraculous facts. 
They suppose, again, that the resurrection arose from the belief 
ol the disciples, w hureas the latter could only have taken its 
rise from the fact ot the resurrection. They suppose, more* 
over, that St. Paul introduced Christ, it, , Christianity, into the 
world’s hi»torv, whereas St. Paul was called, borne, and guided 
by Christ till he became a character of mark in tire woild’s 
history. This is what I call turning history upside down. 
And what is the otigm ot this strange undertaking? Nothing 
but the pfnl'Aophual jmsuppnsdwm arid ike aversion to 
miradts with which tins school approaches history. Very 
many <>( the crilies ot our day lull into the fundamental errat 
of mtdahmq tlmr phifo^phmd arid $ fKcnlative treatment of 
Scnpture for historical rrittcism. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they allow their philosophical doubts, their unbiblical concep- 
tion of (lad, or their enmity toward* the miraculous, to decide 
even on purely historical questions, and thereby Wnj cm- 
Jusuk: ^ilto the v'hole. Against this practice it has been truly 
remarked, that " only the man whose religious convictions 
are founded upon Scripture is capable of criticising it in an 
entirely unbiassed spirit In the case of a man of any other 
convictions, lu* disagreement with the substance of Scripture 
mint play him constant tricks even in matters purely formal 
and historical.” That \eiy thing which Baur thought th lie 
the st length of critical science, viz the Hegelian view of the 
world and of history, is its weakness; this was the barrier 
w hie 1* cm nip* d the sti aggie* ol hi* mighty spirit, and prevented 
him from arriving at solid results 1 Truly it is a tragic 
spectacle to we smh a gigantic intellect wrestling with iron 
diligence to uttain that which in itself is unattainable* a pure 
impossibility ; and this especially because it exhibits not so 
much the error of the individual as the ia#lt of his age, — that 
age ruled by a onesided, blech ,uc philosophy, in consequence 
ot which so many of the t rsfc minds of our century — even a 

1 f f T.mh'tr [ubi *np pp 76, 77>, who on p. fi7 uttOT over the grave of 
h.s itjMut d tollenguo tho following noteworthy sentiment * <# It would & the 
£ .utesi nipist »• to class lUnr with the worthless add frivoltit# rabble of those 
who - with-it the mtolhiiiml powi r of following his deduction#,-* merely 
ni'pt flu* n ;iM\e .uni Mip ( ii*il poiti.vn of liN revulta, in order to use them, 
as a fu; leaf whcu withal to covti thor own mmttl sbamo and hitehucttt&t hah 
low nuae.*' 
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Sohleiermacher— in their grandest achievements fell " victims 
to the limitations of tin?* particular standpoint.” 

With a correct piesemmn at of tins inevitable issue, which 
probably the master of tins school himself experienced, hi. 
followers have since* in parr. like Sehweglor ami Kostlin, given 
up theology entirely; partly, like IhtM/hl, approached the stand* 
"point of revealed religion, partly, as we Imvo aeon, nt least 
made a series of important com <*s* ions with respect to the 
criticism of the New Testament writings. Tim 4 ' the number 
of those who represent Knur's standpoint whole and entire is, 
nt least among German theologians vtrv small lu Tubingen 
there is now no lougei any Tubuigm ShooL . • . 


In conclusion, a request to mv readers 
And, first of all, to those w ho au* lnh*rtn. Let me beg you 
not to jdace all doubt* n \ndiM nun notify in one <Ja tss Some of 
them seek in order to find . These we must neur despair oi . 
God gives success to the upright. Others, lmwe\er, seek in 
order to lose, and to cast away one aitnle utter unulhei of the 
old faith; they diligently gather toother specious nrgmmnts 
in favour of the unbelief which suits them ; they h<t\e soon 
settled the question, mostly without any gteat imvaid conflicts 
and are thep inaccessible to nil arguments, so that, as a rule, 
not 'human words, but only divine deuls, can act their heart 
and head right once more. In such eases the Christian’s rule 
will be to strive less against them with human argument* 
than for them before God, Willi the weapons of Iris Christian 
priesthood. As against such opponents, the best argument, 
and that most likely to make an impression, is the admit 
proof of a Christian moral life . And while we humid that 
in our day so many are shaking at the inundations of out 
faith, let ns not foxget to t ike to ourselves a shun of th 
blame, ffh* most convincing proof for the gieal deeds of 
God, wdl as ihs insurrection, does not conn-t, nor < ver ba j 
consisted* In words; but it is now as it was eighteen bundled 
yean ago, the living k Chunk itself, in which the risen Lord la 
dwelling and work&J#, wltich counts all thing* for loss that 
she "may know Him *md the power of His resurrection ” 
So long as through our fault this Spiritual life is lacking, there, 
will never be any scarcity oi doubters and deuieis oi our lailh 
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On the other hand, let me beg onr doubting opponent* to 
investigate religious questions, not merely with the head and 
with the narrow standard of our logical conceptions, but at 
the same time, nay, even beforehand, with the heart and eon- 
sen rice, whilst carefully following up the traces which are 
indicated to them by the weaker or stronger promptings of 
their innermost needs. Let me beg them to try themselves, 
and mv \\h» ther it is not only that in us which is low and 
mean that is against Christ, wlimvas all that is great and 
noble is fur Him. Lot me beg them not to allow themselves 
to be blinded by the hollow though high-sounding phrases of 
so many journals and other writings, which, instead of pro- 
moting ual knowledge, infinitely hinder it; or by the catch- 
wonhs ol those who know very well what they do not want, 
but not what they do want, and wlut positive result is to 
lemiiiu after all their negations. Let me beg them not to 
begin by amounting their doubts a sign of strength, whereas 
they are the very contrary. A s in the case of the first 
doubter in paradise, so to this day doubt in its innermost 
nature is a wrong compliance, a weakness, a cowardly dread 
of ventures and difficulties; whereas the innermost source of 
iaith is the courage which bra\ely seizes and sled lastly holds 
to that which is invisible. "A sceptic," says J.^A, Bengal, 
the great commentator on the New Testament, “is like a 
livelier who should refuse to cio>> a puddle or to step ovet 
a twig, till all wen* smoothed down and filled lip. Who 
would think ouch a man wise ? Faith takes up all that it 
can gi t, and marches bravely onward ; unbelief is the direct 
opposite of this. In studying tne Bible, we must do like the 
courier who hurries over pooh and hillocks the, nearest way to 
his destination, and does not first seek level every clod. 
That which is difficult at last comes oi its own accord The 
most important controversies uro those which a man? finds in 
bn own heart" But th* e latter, we add, point Us to the 
place where Thoums, the doubter even amongst the apostles, 
had to learn his faith. Only in the womuh r qf Christ can we 
learn by faith the truth which shall make us free. There 
only docs unbelief, even to this day, learn to Surrender and 
humbly confess: “My Lord and my God!” He who will 
not seek for the truth them will never find it All that we 
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mu do for the ooeptics of the present day is to make the way 
these as easy lor them as may be, in order that the sign of 
Jonah given bv our buried and risen Lord, may be to them a 
m*k of salvation and not of offence. 

A11 my readers together 1 would remind of that word : 
* Every way of a man is* right in Ins own <\< *, but the Lord 
pondereth the hearts'* (ihov. x\i 2) Whether vc build, or 
whether wo pull down, to his own Maxtor each one of u.h 
staudetb or falleth. l^t us " pimo all time", and hold fast 
that which is good ; ” and let us, t\en though we may h^vo 
our own secular calling, expend some labour on this probation. 
r l hat alone tor which wo have Mmcu and suffered with all 
our might, with labour ami pains is leullv mim: an honour- 
ally conquered conviction, a real possession Only ni so 
doing do we fulfil the npustnln mpmetion, “ Let e\eiy one 
be fully persuaded in his own wind ” 

My task has only been to scatter here, in hope, some of 
those arguments for the truth winch 1 lm\e l«»uiui to he 
tenable. The rest I must leave to my readers, and to the 
Lord ot the harvest. 
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llv I'liOF. EliWAItli l.'OMNSON, D.D. 

* Wo regard this I.exjemi hh a valuable addition to philological science, and. 60 % 

. whole, fAe bt<t Lrxmnt iipou the New Testament which a student could purchase.* 

I Niptist Magazine. | 
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Ju$t pubUshsdy iC? ihmij Hr o, /»nrr 7 ^ <W. 

X SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 

i Br WILLIAM (!. T. SHEW, IMA 

* A uiuform excellence perv.idm the tune, M\ !e and th* ught of thi** volume. . . We 
1 eiprtttf our gratitude to toe author lor hi« aim* tool helpful l o <k ,1/< 'Am/ntf h Ue»*ib » . 

I BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

i 

In demy Mu>, ptUe 7x Gr/., 

SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 

J 1 ClwtfwU'T J*”<r by profound knowledge of dt\u< tiwth and ouMMiUng (he tiuth In a 

, chaate and attractive Myhs the M’unoiit* i.vmj »» tin it tom. the iunouIh of the nolcnm 
ftmliug of reKjxtiihibilit) to who it the} owe ih*u » ngm * II t*Uti Urn, tr 


In (he Volume y crown 8 iv, jom . r >« , Thud Edition^ 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORI). 

TlUNKLATHI) FKoM TIIF (vl.KM VN OF A. THOLIYK, 1) I>. 

| 4 With no ordinary confidence am! plnixure, w< mnitucnd there im»*t unldo,*oh imdriug 

I and touching dwooumwa - lintuh and lartu/n f-vnm/'hral U* n , w 

I 

• In (Ton n Hro, pm r ti* T 

; THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 

j A LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

I * * By Ukv. W. K. MOOLI,, M.A. 

1 * It commands my warm sympathy and admiration. I mjon « In the circulation of 

such a book, which 1 limit will Ire the widest ponMlde,’ ('anon I.iiiimim. 

I ’Thom waft out to room foi *uch a volume. I( rental oh a great *W1 of thought, often 
4 penetrating and always delicate, and phtaelngly e\j*r« iv «d. 1 he Huhjnct haw Leer. ui) 

1 carefully fttudied, and the treatment will, I hr)i«>\i\ furninh niui tt Mipgi stive matter l*"Mi 
| u» reader# and pntcheru.'- Kev. Principal .Sam»vi, 

j In crown Hvo f Eighth Edition , pria (Jx . 7 

I THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; 

| OR, MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
i SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

Bt F. W. KRUMMAeilLIt, D.l). 

• BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

i In cr&on fcw, Second Edition , price 0*.* 

DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL 

, A PORTRAIT DRAWN FROM BIBLK HISTORY AND THE BOOK 

OF PSALMS. 
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PROFESSOR GODET’S WORKS. 


In Thru Volumet, 8 m, price SI*. 6 <£, gr 

A COMMENTARY ON 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

By F. GODET, D.D., 

PKOIihSOIt OF TIIiOLOtH, KEUCHATEL. 

‘ I'hiN work forms on® of the battle field* of modern inquiry, and is Itself so rich In 
spiritual 0 utli that urn iinpunwibl*> to examine it too closely , ana we welcome this treatise 
fioiu the pm of Dr Oodet We have no mot* competent exegete, and this new volume 
him wh all the learning and vivacity for which the Author is distinguished’ — /Verna*. 

In Two Volume h, Hio, pnct 21s., 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

CransIatcD from ifir Srront) iTrrncfj CTntion. 

1 Marked V>y cleat ness and good Hens* tt will l>o found to ookh*hh vain* and interest as 
one of the most roe* nt and copious works m* dally deugned to illustrate this GospeL*— > 
teuuiMn. 

In Two Vohtnus, Hi o,j*rtc< 21s., 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

‘ We have looked through it with gn »t »are, and have lawn charmed not less b) the 
< learn* ms and fervour of Hu evaugeluul pnnciplub iIimii !>y th* careful mm* of its exegesis, 
its Hue touches of spliitiml lutuition, and Ho apposiuness of historical illustration.' — 
Huptwt Mae/ fix me. 

In croun 8u>, St < tool Edition, price 6#., 

DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

1UVNM.A1H) m 1 HE 

Hon. and IvhV. Canon LYTTELTON, M.At, , 

UK-U)tt off 11X01 KY. 

‘ This volume is not unworthy of the great reputation which Professor Oodet enjoys. 
It «dinwM the Maine bieadili ot reading and extent of learning as hi* previous works, ami 
I lie ham* power of eloquent utteiaiico,' ( hunk Hell* 

'Ptofobsor Godet is at oihc *o devoutly evangelical in hiN spirit, and so profoundly 
inti Ingerit in his apprnheiisMu of 4iuth, that we shall all welcome th*** contributions to 
tin* mu ly of imu h debat'd Ktibj*ctM with the utmost m*Uh fact ion.’ -Ckristu m [Vortd, 

In thmy hio, Toorth. Edition, price l Os. 6*/., 

MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 

By THEODORE CHRISTLTEB, D.D., 

PSIX tTRSITY rntUIIKR AM» FRorktfSOB OW TMKOUOQY AT BO JUT. 

Tratiahited, xvith the Authors sanction clueily by the Rev. H. U. WfiiTBRECirr, 
Hi I) , and Edited by the Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, M.A. 

4 \\ e lei ommend the volume a* one of the most valuable and important among* event 
eonti it utiona to out apologetic literature. . . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
U Mined Author and to hit translators.' — Guardian. 

* We expiOMs out uufeigned admit ation of the Ability displayed in Ibis work, and of 
the spirit of deep pnty which pervade* it; and whilst we commend it to f ha careful 
p u until of our rtud< rs, we heartily reinice that m these days of reproach and blasphemi 
mo able a champion has come foi want to contend earnestly for the faith which Bran one* 
dclivei <h! to the -nunl*.*— i'hmttan <>&#ervCT\ 
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Just puhLshi d. in tit my 8iv, price 10i». tw/., 

v THE LORD’S PRAYER: 

^ A PRACTICAL MEDITATION. 

Bv Rev. NEW MAN HALL, LL.B. 

* Short., crfap aontenre*. abiv'lnie in form and lucid in thought. i»inrc,v tli* author* 
meaning carry nn hi* expcMUon . . . lie 1 a impatient of dim light#; hi* thought* 

«r« sharply cot, and art* like erjituU in their cleat neat,’ - Hi iti*h Quarterly A%7*»'ir«c. 

* A new volume of theological Htciaturc, by H*‘V. Kcwiiimi Hall, fa sun* to U* eagerly 
welcomed, and wo can promise its reader* that they will not be disappointed. . . . t r pnn 
every subject Mr. Hall writes with clear nrs* and power.* - .V«mrtrt»poY»o** t 

Just published, in crmcn Sen, price (»< , 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

Bv ALEXANDER MA1R, D.D. 

‘Dr. Mair haa made an hoivwt windy of Strauna, Kenan, Keini, nnd 14 Supernatural 
Kaligi ou,’ t and hla hook is an excellent one to pu( into the bund* of doubters and I 
i tiq uir*r « . ’ — Engl uh Churchman. 

*WiU in every way inawt the want* of the cW« for whom ii la Intended. many of 
whom arc “wayworn anti aad," annd lht» muddled •.{.veulutinnH of Lite runout day.* 

Serif nattier if Gazette. 


Just publish'd, in tinny Sro, price IK, 

LECTURES ON PAUL’S ' EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 

Bv Rev. Du. HUTCHISON. 

* Wo have not — at least amongst modem work- many com uien In ties on those cpi'dlcs j 
in which the text in at once treated with scholarly ability, and turned to populut nnd ( 
practical accomit. Hurh in the character <d I *r. ITu(chi<-on'w w»n k hi* ext g« sin <>l 
crucial passage* strikes us at once as eminent]) « bur/ Hapti**. 

* Certainly one of the ablest and best coiuinrniiii io* that we have ever rend. The 

it) le in crisp and clear, and the* scholai ship iw in no sense of a «npei llcial or j»r otcidioii- , 
order / — Emngchcal Magazine. ; 

Just publish! d, in crtnnt Nm, price f>«., I 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN THE ANCIENT ! 

CHURCH. 

By (J. rilLHORN, D.D. 

‘A vary excellent inundation of a very valuable hook.’ - GnanUan. 

‘Thu historical knowledge this work display a is immense, and tin whole subjei f in 
wrought out with great cam and skill. It i*. a moat reiidulde, delightful, and nn ii Motive , 
volume/- Evangelical Christendom. I 

*Tba facta are *ur priding, many of tli'*in fresh, and the truths to be deduc# d are fur [ 
more powerful aa weapon* for warring agninst iufhhltt) than *< «u< * of leitunM or 
buabeld of tract#. '-~Kcctt*uuUcal GaMh. 

Just published, in ditny Hro, price 10*. (J //., 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

A METHODICAL EXPOSITION. 

• . By SIFCi FRIED HO KB EL, 

OftUftT * D AI LAIN IN I1A( UEKSTAI/T. 

TRANSLATED BY PROF. J 8. BANKS, HEADINGLEY COLLEGE. 

‘ Thus ought to be one of the mo. I helpful of n't the Volumes in iho 41 Foreign 1 beo 
logical Library/’ . . . Such expoaiuond aa tho* < i the Hood Samaritan and the Pn- 
dkubT fhm are aa full of human feeling at* other mo of nj/e learning. The volume is 
|tnw a ftvaatnry of original expedition on a «ub < > <>n who h preaei»< r# *om,tanri\ i»eeu 
help, and OU which little that »# new »<n* appeared m recent }’• <ts. Sfethtnhut /’imrd^r. 
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Jntt publtsht \n noun bon, put c 6*., 

OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY: > 

A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIQUE . ~ 

1 B\ Rev. J. B. HEARD. M.A. 

1 * W< nn nioimfv' all n nl «fud« nt* of If dy Sruphint who have found their way out 

I i f m in f t Ijn W( rut of tin mTioIhhUo byelnnts and ruls ami are striving to reach the 
* I i ml hi I firm high road flint leads to the htomal * it v a real treat from the peruNfti of 
th *<■ j igis IVognaMvi tin id< gurm, w hod* Hire to And “the old In the new, and the 

n w in tlm ill will U cbeply grateful to Mr Ilcurd fur tlua courageous and able 

w ik (h titnin World 

\ iu n k tint mnn\ t x< i 11* ut the oh uri< al Wvoks win thor English or German, published 
t > M him l lark tlim are fen that 1* hi rv« m m cauful study than this hook. It 
run t fail to (diaim by itt grace of Btyh,aud to suppl) food for solid thought. 1 — Dubl m 
/ i /man 

I \\ « pr. di< f nu i arnest w» Iroma for tills volume We could wish that the principles 

and st ntiim nts of tins book w i rt with ly difTuM 1 liming < hnstiau people, in alt Churches.' 
fiftuuy Wmld 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

} ifth 1 Itlhui , tn m u n 8t o, pnet 6s., 

THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN: 

SPIRIT, SOUL, AND BODY. 

t PI hni to Illvsfiaft ami Ej plant fh( Dotlnn s of Original Sin , the New 
Until , flu Jh nnboihtd Slate ^ and tin Spn dual Body, 

\ in author lm* g< t n »*ti iking an 1 o< uniat, nt thc< ry Whether agreeing or disagree- 
| ink uitli that llu< r> it is a la k whn h any «! u Unt of the Bible maj read with pleasure. 1 ' 
i uni d inn. 

* \ n < la) rate Ingenious, and very al U lo< k’ l owhm Quarterly Review 
‘ I In mil jim t in dim ihh* <1 with tnmh ubilit) and learning, and the utjleis sprightly 
mi \ nadahh It iw i audiil in Us tone, ami onginal both in thought and illustration ' — 
Haln/nn UithoUat Mnytizmi 

dust i uhltshtd , ni tit my Hi n, pnu # 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

(.mm ii smiKs or niv. crssi.xt.JHM lectures.) 

Bv Riv CKO. SMKVTON, DD, 

ITohsmi ol I Mg ti( il 1 hi dingy, \ T «u f olhge, Kdinhuigh. 

\ Milual lo ni nu , raph . The mastcrl) exposition of doctrine given in these 
It tin i h has bun ntigim nted m \alm by tlie w m reference# to current Head* and 

common rniscoliu ptioun Il> theh and farti/fn / urttyelical Review. * f ^ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Strand Edition , »» dtmy Hto, prue 10# 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

AS TAUGHT BY CHHIST HIMSELF; 

(h , The Saying* oj Juu* EagrhinUy Expounded and Classified 

\\ n at tat h xirr great value to this sea (-unable And sc hoUrly production. ThaJdna 
of th. vuik im most happy and the execution of it worthy of the Idea. Om* genome 
of tniH 1 ac mum txcgoUtal induction, he plants us with a complete view of the 
\ari us p> wit urn* or piopoMtions which a full and sound doctrine of the at o ne men t 
end i ices, firth *h and furtupi Fmngthcat Renew. 

* T iu ) lan of the U ok is admirable. A monograph and exegesis of our Lord*! own 
•xyinga on this gi * ateht of suljw'te concerning Himself meet neods be valuable tc all 
thvoh ^iana. \tid the execution m thorough and painetaking'^exhanstivB ae fa# iSlbe* 
mph u no** of range over these sax ings is concerned .’ — Coniemporary Hnviem, 
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LOUDON: HAMILTON. ADAI^ACO^ 

*^dnn (J„ IUX)— An Exposition of thr Epistle of James. 8vo, 9#, 
-Commentary on Isaiah. Two tola. S\o, 17s, 
Aate-Kken* Christian Library— A Collection of all the Works' 
of th* ?Arm\m of thl rummag Church ruiott to hie Cornea of 
NicuRA. Twenty-four vols. Svo, SaWriptmu price, ift, 6«. 

Augustine® Works— Edited by Makctk Pops, P.P. Fifteen vol». 
8va, Subscription price, £% 1 Oh 

Bannerman (Prof.)— T he Uhcrch of Christ. Two vok 8vo, 21». 
Saumgarten (Vrtfemjr}-~A\x*voh\<: History. Three vok 8vo, 27s. 
Seek (Dr.)— O utlines of Biblical Psychology. Crown 8v<>, 4a. 

— Pastoral Theology in tii r. N iav Tksi amfn r. ( 'rown 8vo, 6s. 

Bengel— G nomon of the New Testament. With Original Kotos, 
Explanatory and Uliurtratire. Fo»» \<ds. 8vo, SuWnptuai price, 81 m. fid. 
Cheaper Hmtfon, tftf fiw whim™ found m thrw, 24k. 

Better'* Christ the Like of the Wormi, Price <fc 
Biblo-Cla«j Handbooks. Crown 8vo. 

BiNNrs (Prof.)— The Church, U fid. 

Brown (Principal)— The Kpistle to the Homans, 2a 
CaNDLWU (Prof.)— The Christian Saor/imcnU, 1«, fid. 

— . The Work of the Holy Spirit, 1« fid. 

Davidson (Prof)— The Kpnitlo to the Hebrews, 2« fid. 

Dons (Makers, D.P.)— The Post- Exilian ProphctK, 2a. 

— — The Hook of (jreneaw, 2s 

DorftLAft (Principal) — The Book of .Lmhtnt, 1h. fid. 

The Book of Judged. K Md. 

Hamilton (T., M.A.)— Irish Presbvtetmn Church History, 2 h. 

Hkmjejison (Archibald, M A )— Pnleulme, with Maps Thr are by 
(''nptnin Comitr, Jt.E y ttf' lh< I'uhtbm Frjtbitatwn Fund. Pure 2d, fid. 
LlNDSAl (Piof.) — The Gospel of St. Mark, 2h. fid. 


- T^e Reformation. : 
-The 


$ The Acta of the Apostles, Two vok, 1 h. fid each. 

MaCURMIok (Prof.) — The Epistle to the Gnlalmns, In fid. 
MACPttEMON (JOHN, M.A )— Preahytt nun mm, 1 k. fid. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, 2«. 

The Sum of Saving Knowledge. Is. fid, 

Mlul>HT (Prof.) — The Books of Chronicles, 1 h, fid. 

ScrVNOEOUH (WM.) — Lessons on the Life of Christ, 2#. fid. 

Staler* (James, M.A.)— The Life of Christ, Is. fid. 

The life of St. Paul, 1 s. fid. 

SMITH (George, LL.D.) — A Short History of Missions, 2 k. fid. 
Walker (Norman L„ M A.)— Scottish Church History, Ik. fid. 
Warn (Alexander, DJ).)— The Shorter Catechism. 2 m. fid. 
Bfble-GUtt Primer*. Paper covers, fid. each; free by post, 7d. 
doth 8d. each; free by post, ltd. 

CftOttXJfY (Pwrf.J— Joshua and the Conquest, 

Given (Prof.)— The Kings of Ju<Iah. 

Gloao, (Baton J» fi.D.)— Life of Paul. 
rht|ICH (J AMia, V.A )— Life of Moses. 

. FAita»3N(Prof.4A.)- -Period of the Judges. 

KdiftONTJOKJi, D.®*)— Outlines of Protestant Mmuoijs. 

S ALMOND fipMfVw of Peter. 

mm (ttSrTlSio-^Uned of Early Church History. 

* fUroimm (Frrx&, M.A.)— Life of Pa\ id. 

Walker (W,, M.A,)— The Kings of luraeL 


in 


/ 
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Bible-Class Primers — omtinued. 

Wintebbotiiam (Raynf.r, M. A.)— Life slid Reign of Sojomoo. 

With Know (Prof.) — The Hiatory of the Reformation. .yJ 

Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament. Two vols. 8vo,$2V 
Bowman (T„ HA.)— Easy and Complete Hebrew Course. 9 fk 

Part I., 7 a (M. ; Part II., 10a. 6d. 

Briggs (Prof.)— B iblical Study : Its Principles, Methods, and 

History. Second Edition, i>ont 8vo, 7 b. 6d. 

— American Presbyterianism: Its Origin and Early History, 

togothet with an Api»cudix of Letters and Documents. Post 8vo, 7a 6d. 

Messianic Prophecy. Post Svo, 7s. 

Brown (David f D.D.) — Chfust’h Second Coming: Will it be Pre* 

Millennial/ Seventh Edition, crown 8\n, 7«. 6d, 

Bruce (A. B„ D.D.)— The Training of the Twelve ; exhibiting the 

Twelve Disciples under Discipline fur the Apostleahip. 3rd Ed., 8ro, 10a. fld. 
The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and 

Official Arrets. Second Edition, 8\o, 10s. Cd. 

Buchanan (Professor)— The Doutki n e of J cstification. 8vo, 10s. &L 

On Comfort in Affliction. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On Improvement of Affliction. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6<L 

Bungener (Felix)— Home and the Council in the Nineteenth 

Century. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion. Translated by 

Henry Hk\khii>uk. Two vols. 8vo, 14». 

Calvin! Institutio Christian© Beligionis. Curavit A. Tholuck. 

Two voIh. 8vo, Sulmoription prior, 14a. 

Candlish (Prof. J. S,, D.D.)— The Kingdom of God, BibucalLY AND 

UtSIOKICALLY COaVHIDEKKI). 8 vo, 10s. fid. 

Caspari (C. E.)— A Chronological and Geographical Introduc- 
tion ro Tii k Life of Cii met. 8vn, Ts fid. 

Caspers (A.) —The Footsteps of Christ. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cave (Prof.)— The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. 8vo, I4s. 
An Introduition to Theology: Its Principles, its Branches, 

its Kt'biilN, and its Literatim*. 8vo, 12s. 

Christlieb (Dr.)— Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. Apologetic 

Lcctuies add roast'd to Earnest Stokers after Truth. 8vo, 10s. fid. 

Cotterill — Pkrkurinus Proteus: Investigation into De Mqrte 

Peregrini, the Two Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, etc. $yo, 12s. 

Modern Criticism : Clement’s Epistles to Vug£&a,ete. 8vo„ $&, s 

Cromer (Professor)— Biblico-Theolooical Lexicon of New TeeXA- 
mknt Greek. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately, 14s. 

Crippen (Rev. T. G\) — A Popular Introduction to the History 

of Christian Docthine. 8vo, 9s. 

Cunningham (Principal) — Historical Theology. Review of the 

Principal Doctrinal Discussions since the Apostolic Age. Two vola. Sro, 21a. 

Discussions on Church Principles. 8vo, 10s, 0d* 

Curtiss (Dr. S, L)— The Levittcal Priests. Crown 8vo, 5& ** 
Dabney (H. I., D.D.) — Tar Sknsualistig PmuNKWHY or tub 
Nineteenth Century Considered. Crown Svo, St. 

Davidaon (Professor)— A n Introductory Hibrbw Grammar. With 
Progressive Exercises in Reeding and WritiiUL Eighth Edition, Bro, 7* gd. 
Delitsach (Prof.)— A System or Biblical Psychology, 8ro, 12a . 
Commentary ok Job. Two volt. 8vo, 21a 
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ZMitaach (Prof. ) — Co jimkntak Y on Psalms. Three vole. 8vo, Sis. fid 
«■ "*" ' Oh the Proverbs or Solomon. Two vol*. 8vo, 21s. 

Oh thx Soho or Solomon an d Eocususm ttvo, 10*. 6d. 
Quo Tmtamant History or Redemption. Cr. 8 to, k fid 
•v &rr ■ COMMENTARY on Isaiah. Two vol*. 8 vo, 81a 
— — Oh thx Epistle to thb Hebrews. Two voIa 8vo, 21a 
Doedee — M anual or New Testament Hermeneutics. Or. 8vo, 3a 
DBUinger (Dr.) — Hippolytus and Calustus ; or, The Roman Church 
in the Jfa«t Half of the Third Century. 8vo, 7*. 6d 

Darner (Professor) — History op the Development of the Doctrine 

or ms Pjsebon or Ch*i«t. Fire vole. 8v<>, £2, 12*. &L 
— - System of Christian Doctrine. Four voIr. 8vo* £2, 2a 


Sadie (Frofimor) — Commentaries on St. Paui/s Epiktlks to toe 

Ephjmianr, rBiLirrUNS, CoutfwiANs. New and K*vi*ed Edition*, Edited 
>y Rev, Wm, Your a, M. A. Thrw vok 8vo, 10*. 6d. each; r>»*«el, 18*. nett. 

Ehrard (Dr. J. H. A.}— The Gospel History, hvo, 10b. Cd. 

Commentary on the Efirtlkh of St. John. 8vo, 10». 6d. 

Apologetics. 3 voIb. 8vo (vol. 1. now ready, 10». 6d.). 

Elliott — On the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Hvo, 6s. 
Bmeett—BiBLiCAL Interpretation of New Testament, Two vo1b.,8«. 
Ewald (Heinrich)— Syntax of the Hehrkw Lanouaok of the Old 
Tkrtament. 8vq, 8s. <hl. 

Revelation : Its Nature and Record. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Palrbairn (Principal) — Typology ok Sciuptvkk, viewed in connection 
with the eerie* of Divine Di*fM»n*altan*. Sixth Edition, Two vole, 8vo, 21*. 
— ■ — The Revelation of Law in Scripture, 8vo, 10b. f>d. 

Ezrkikland the Book of ms Prophecy. 4th Kd. ,8m, 10*. 6d. 

—— Prophecy Viewed in its Distinctive Nature, its Special 

Function*, a»x> Pkofeh Thtkkprktatiow*. Second Edition, 8vo, 10*. fld. 

— v — Nmw Testament Hermeneutical Manual. 8vo, 10«. 6d. 
The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text and Translation. 

With Introduction, Expository Note*, end Diwrrtation*. 8vo, 7*. Gd. 
Pastoral Theology : A Treatise on the Office and Dutiea of 


the Christian Pwitor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, flu. 

Forbes (Prof.) — Symmetrical Structure of Scripture. Hvo, 8s. fid 

Analytical Commentary on tub Romans. 8yo, 10*. fid. 

Frank (Prof. F. H.)— System of Christian Evidence. 8vo, 10*. fid 
Qebhardt (£L ) — T he Doctrine ok the Apocalypse, and its Relation 
*0 m Doors nr* or the Gospel ami F.pibtlk* or John. 8vo, 10s. 6<1. 

Qcriacb— Commentary on tux Pentateuch. 8ro, 10*. fid 
Oieeeler (Dr. J. 0. L.) — A Compendium of Ectjlesiastical History. 
Fear rob. flto.XS, k 

(Hfford (G«n<m)-'~YoiCKS or the Prophets. Crown 8vo, 3*. fi<l. 

Sim Qtor. Jw t J.) — The Truths of Scripture in connection 

wrm E*y®latm*, INwjhatiok, and tiik Canos. 8 ro, «». 

(HlligOW ytMtUU OCALYP8E TRANSLATED. AND EXPOUNDED. 

<HMg 8 (^bn J, Dh)- A Critical and Exegbtical Commentary 

cm 'Arocrut*. Two vok 8vo, Jl». 

I»8 IbMUHIO Prophecies. Crown 8vo, price 7s. fid. 
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